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THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  BRINVILLIERS. 

TBS     PUISONRR     OF     TUB     SEVBKTEENTH     CKNTCRY. 

A     ROMANCE     OP    OLD     PARfSL. 

BY   ALBERT   SHITH. 

[with    AJt    ItLCSTItATIOX    BT    J*  I.ESCIt«] 

CBAPTRH    f. 

The  «Mounte}jank  of  the  Carrefour  du  Cliutcict, 

OsK  htindred  and  eighty  jears  iLgo,  on  a  sunny  spring  evening  in 
'  of  griice,  \Ct63,  the  space  of  ground  which  e^ttended  from 

'  of  the  Grand  Chatelet  in  Paris  to  the  rude  wtHxIen  barrier 

which  then  formed  the  only  safeguard  between  the  public  road  and 
the  river,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Pont  au  Change,  was  crowded 
^ith  a  joyo«J»  and  attentive  maga  of  people^  who  had  collected  from 
their  evening  promenade  to  this  spot^  and  now  surrounded  the  teni> 
pornry  platform  of  an  itinerant  charlatan^  erected  in  front  of  the 
ancient  fortress. 

Let  o«  rc8t  awhile  on  the  steps  of  the  Pont  au  Change,  to  become 
Acquainted  with  the  localities  ;  for  little  of  its  ancient  appearance 
ow  remains.  The  present  resident  at  Paris,  however  well  versed 
Ike  nrtght  be  in  the  topography  of  that  city,  might  search  in  vain  for 
eren  the  ve»tige8  of  any  part  of  the  principal  building,  which  rose, 
at  the  date  above  spoken  of,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Seine.  The 
Pont  an  Change  still  exists,  but  not  as  it  then  appeared*  The  visitor 
jnity  call  to  mind  this  picturesque  structure,  with  its  seven  arches 
eroKMng  to  the  Marche  aux  Fleors  from  the  corner  of  the  Quui  de 
la  Alegi^serie.  In  lOb'O  it  was  covered  with  houses,  in  common 
l-with  most  of  the  other  bridges  that  spanned  the  Seine,  with  the  ex- 
r  the  Pont  Neuf.  These  were  now  partly  in  ruins,  from 
It  '9  of  time,  and  frequent  conflagrations,     tower  down  the 

f  iit  be  seen  the  vestiges  of  the  Pont  Marchand  —  a  wooden 

'  I  A  hich  ha<l  been  burnt  down  nearly  forty  years  before,  some 

oi  vihii^  diarred  and  blackened  timbers  still  obstruetetl  the  free 
couffi;  of  the  river*  It  had  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Pont  aux 
Alnniiers — also  a  wooden  bridge — to  which  six  or  seven  boat-mills 
^rre  attached;  and  these,  in  consequence  of  the  flooding  of  the 
Seine^  dragged  the  wOiole  structure  away  in  the  winter  of  1590, 

The  Grand  Chalelet  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Pont  au  Change  ;  its 

ground  is  now  occupied  by  a  square,  and  an  elegant  fountain.     The 

rjgin  of  the  Chatelet  has  been  lost  in  antiquity.     It  had  once  been 

I  strong  fortress ;  and  its  massive  round- towers  still  betokened  its 

i«frr  Mi»ih»     Next  it  was  a  prison,  where  the  still  increasing  city  ren- 

l  its  position  of  little  value  in  guarding  the  gates  ;  and  atler- 

'  -  it  became  the  Court  of  Jurisdiction  pertaining  to  the  Provo.nt 

ris.     Part  of  its  structure  was  now  in  ruins  ;  wild  folingc  grew 

iJuii^  llie  summits  of  it«  outer  walls,  and  «inaH  buildinps  hful  been 

roi#.  xv'tt.  n 
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run  up  between  the  buttresses,  occupied  by  retailers  of  wine  and  small 
merchandise.  It  was  a  great  place  of  resort  at  all  times  ;  for  a  dark 
and  noisome  passage,  which  ran  through  it,  was  the  only  thorough- 
fare from  the  Pont  au  Change  to  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  this  was 
constantly  crowded  with  foot-passengers. 

The  afternoon  sunlight  fell  upon  the  many  turrets  and  spires, 
and  quivered  on  the  vanes  and  casements  of  the  fine  old  buildings 
that  then  surrounded  the  carrefour.  Across  the  river  the  minarets 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice  rose  in  sharp  outline  against  the  blue  sky, 
glowing  in  the  ruddy  tint ;  together  with  the  campanile  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  quay,  and  the  blackened  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  further  in 
the  He  de  la  Cite,  round  which  flocks  of  birds  were  wheeling  in  the 
clear  spring  air,  who  had  their  dwellings  amidst  the  corbels,  spouts, 
and  belfries  of  the  cathedral.  There  was  not  an  old  grey  gable  or 
corroded  spire  which,  steeped  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  did  not 
blush  into  light  and  warmth.  And  the  mild  season  had  drawn  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  who  were  not  abroad  to  their  windows, 
whence  they  gazed  upon  the  gay  crowd  below,  through  pleasant 
trellises  of  climbing  vegetation,  which  crept  along  the  pieces  of 
twine  latticing  the  casements.  Humble  things,  indeed,  the  plants 
were, —  hops,  common  beans,  wild  convolvuli,  and  the  like,  spread- 
ing from  a  rude  cniche  of  mould  upon  the  sill  ;  but  the  beams  of  the 
sun  came  through  them  cheerfully ;  and  their  shadows  danced  and 
trembled  on  the  rude  tiled  floor  as  sportively  as  on  the  costly  inlaid 
parquets  of  the  richer  quarters  of  the  city. 

The  Carrefour  du  Chatelet  was  at  this  period,  with  the  Pont 
Neuf,  the  principal  resort  of  the  people  of  Paris,  then,  as  now,  ever 
addicted  to  the  promenade  and  out-of-door  lounging.  A  singularly 
varied  panorama  did  the  open  place  present  to  any  one  standing  at 
the  cross  which  was  reared  in  the  centre,  and  gazing  around  him. 
He  might  have  seen  a  duel  taking  place  between  two  young  gallants 
on  the  foot-path,  in  open  contest.  Swords  were  then  as  quickly 
drawn  forth  as  tempers  ;  no  appointments  were  made  for  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  fauxbourgs  beyond  the  walls  which  occupied  the  site  of 
the  present  boulevardes;  and  these  quarrels  often  ended  fatally, 
though  merely  fought  for  the  possession  of  some  courtezan  who,  in 
common  with  others,  blazed  forth  in  her  sumptuous  trappings  on 
the  bridges  during  the  afternoon.  But  the  guards  never  interfered, 
and  the  passengers  looked  on  unconcernedly  until  the  struggle  was, 
one  way  or  the  other,  decided. 

The  beggars  were  as  numerous  then  as  now,  perhaps  more  so ; 
for  the  various  Cours  dcs  Miracles,  the  "  Rookeries"  of  Paris,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  which  abounded  all  over  the  city, 
offered  them  a  ready  colony  and  retreat.  Here  were  counterfeiters 
of  every  disease  to  which  humanity  is  liable,  dragging  themselves 
along  the  rude  footpath;  there,  beggars  o^  more  active  habits,  who 
swarmed,  cap  in  hand,  by  the  side  of  the  splendid  carriages  which 
passed  alcmg  the  quays,  to  and  from  the  Louvre.  The  thieves,  too, 
everywhere  plied  their  vocation;  and  the  absurd  custom  of  carry- 
ing the  purse  suspended  at  the  girdle,  favoured  their  delinquencies ; 
whence  certain  of  them  acquired  the  title  of  coupe-bourse,  as  in 
England  the  pick-pockets  were  formerly  termed  cut-purses. 

Crowds  o^  soldiers,  vendors  of  street  merchandise,  and  charlatans 
of  every  description  filled  the  Carrefour.     Looking  to  the  tableau 
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offered  by  the  pubtic  resorU  of  Paris  at  the  present  time,  th^  Chanipi 
Elysees  for  instance,  (in  1665,  consisting  only  of  f  '  '  <TjiUy 
in  cultivation)  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  little  the    ,  i  fea- 

tures of  the  assembly  have  altered  from  the  accounts  ktt  as  by 
accurate  and  careful  delineators  of  former  manners. 

But,  besides  all  these,  the  mere  idlers?,  of  both  tezes^  were  nume- 
rous and  remarkable  ;  an  ever  changing  throng  of  gay  habit$,  glit- 
tering accotitrementSj  and  attractive  figures  and  faces.  The  licence 
of  the  age^  unbounded  in  its  extent^  permitted  appointments  of 
every  kind  to  be  made  without  notice.  Every  kind  o{  dissipation 
was  openly  practised,  and  therefore  the  world  winked  at  it,  as 
under  such  circumstances  it  always  doea»  eren  if  the  place  of  an 
illicit  assignation  or  conference  (and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth they  were  seldom  otherwise)  were  a  Church,  as  indeed  was 
most  frequently  the  case.  The  generally  licentious  taste  extended 
to  the  dress  and  conversation  ;  hence,  from  the  crowds  of  gallants 
who  thronged  the  Carrefour,  salutations  and  remarks  of  strange 
freetlom  were  constantly  addressed  to  the  handsome  women  who^ 
in  the  prodigality  of  their  display  of  dazzling  busts  and  shoulders, 
invited  the  satire  or  compliments  ;  nay,  to  such  a  pitch  waa  that 
negUg^  attire  carried,  that  some  might  be  seen  walking  abroad  in 
loo^e  damask  robes  merely  confined  at  the  waste  by  a  cord  of  twisted 
siJk. 

The  platform  round  which  the  laughing  crowd  had  assembled 
88  formed  on  a  light  cart^  that  had  its  wheels  covered  with  some 
^coarse  drapery.     There  were  two  occupants  of  this  suige.     One  of 
them  was  a  man  who  might  have  numbered  some  forty  years;  but 
his  thin  furrowed  cheeks  and  sunken  eye  would  have  added  another 
score  to  bis  age,  in  the  opinion  of  a  casual  observer.     He  was  dress- 
ed entirely  in  faded  black  serge,  made  alter  the  fashion  of  the  tirne^ 
with  full   arms,   and   trunks  fastened  just  above  the  knee.     Some 
bands  of  vandyked  lace   were  fastened   round  his  wrists  ;  and  he 
wore  a  collar  of  the  same  raateriid,  whilst  his  doublet  was  looped 
together  Iwt  a  little  way  down  his  waist.     A  skull-cap  of  black  vel- 
vet completed  his  attire- 
Vet  few  who  looked  at  him  took  much  notioe  of  his  dress:  the 
Textures  of  this  man  absorbed  all  attention.     His  face  exactly  re- 
*enibled  that  of  a  condor,  his  cap  adding  to  the  likeness  by  being 
Worn  somewhat  forward  ;  from  beneath  which  his  long  black  hair 
Wl  perfectly  straight  down  the  back  of  his  neck.     His  brows  were 
Mxiwltng  :  his  eyes  deep*set  and  jet-black  ;  but  they  were  bloodshot, 
«id  surrounded  by  the  crimson  ridges  of  the  lids.     His  cheeks  were 
jjalHd  as  those  of  a  corpse  ^  and  his  general  figure,  naturally  tall, 
Wis  increased  in  appearance  of  height  by  his  attenuated  limbs.     He 
took  little  notice  of  the  crowd,  but  remained  sitting  at  a  small  table 
on  the  carriage,  upon  which  there  was  a  small  show  of  chemical 
gl(u»es  and  preparations:  leaving  nearly  all  the  business  of  his  com- 
merce to  his  assistant. 

Thi^  was  a  merry  fellow,  plump,  and  well-favoured,  in  the  prime 
of  life.  He  was  habited  in  a  party-fashioned  costume  of  black  and 
white,  his  opposite  arms  and  legs  being  of  diflcrent  colour** ;  and  his" 
iloublet  quartered  in  the  same  style.  Round  his  waist  he  carried  a 
pointed  girdle,  to  which  small  hawk-bells  were  attached  ;  and  he 
wore  the  red  hood  of  the  moyen'Oge  period^  fitting  cloM*ly  to  bis 
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neck  and  head,  and  hanging  down  at  the  top»  to  the  extremity  of 

which  a  larger  bell  was  fastened.  His  face  had  &uch  a  comic  ex- 
pression, that  he  only  fiad  to  wink  at  the  crowd  to  command  their 
laughter.  And  when  to  this  he  added  his  jests,  he  threw  them  into 
paroxyras  of  merriment. 

*'  0/tt'  /  o/ie  !  my  masters  \  "  he  cried,  **the  first  physician  of  the 
universe,  and  many  other  places,  has  come  again  to  confer  hh  bless- 
ings on  you.  He  has  philtres  for  those  who  ha\^e  not  had  enough  of 
love,  and  potions  for  those  who  have  had  too  much.  He  can  attach  to 
yoii  a  new  mislress  wdien  she  gets  coy^  or  get  rid  of  an  old  one  when 
she  gets  troublesome.  And  if  you  have  two  at  once,  here  is  an  elixir 
that  w411  kill  their  jealousies, 

**  Send  some  to  Louis  !  "  cried  one  of  the  bystander*. 

A  roar  of  laugliter  followed  the  speech,  and  the  crowd  looked 
round  to  see  the  spe^iker.  But,  although  bold  enough  to  utter  the 
recommendation,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  support  it.  However, 
the  cue  had  been  given  to  the  crowds  and  the  applause  and  laugh  of 
approbation  continued* 

**  Give  it  to  La  Valliere  !  **  exclaimed  another  of  the  citizens. 

**  Or  Madame  de  Montespan,"  cried  a  third. 

*' Or,  rather,  to  her  husband  !"  w^as  ejaculated  in  a  woman *8  voice. 

*^  Respect  his  parents,"  exclaimed  a  bourgeois,  with  mock  so- 
lemnity, who  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  and  pointing  to 
a  group  of  three  figures  in  bronze  relief,  wiiich  adorned  a  triangular 
group  of  bouses  close  to  where  he  was  stationed.  They  were  those 
of  Louis  XI I L,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the  present  King  when  a 
child. 

'*  Simon  Guillain,  the  sculptor,  was  a  false  workman!"  shouted 
the  bystander  who  had  first  spoken,  **  Where  is  the  fourth  of  the 
family  ?" 

The  mountebank,  who  had  been  endeavouring  to  talk  through  the 
noise,  found  himself  completely  oulclamoured  by  the  uproar  that 
now  arose.  He  gave  up  making  himself  heard,  and  remained  silent 
whilst  the  crowd  launched  their  sallies,  or  bandied  their  fiatirictd 
jibes  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Where  is  the  fourth  ?*'  continued  the  speaker. 

'*  Abk  Dame  Perronette,  who  nursed  him !  "  was  the  reply  from 
the  other  side  of  the  carrefour. 

"Ask  Saint-Mars  w^ho  locked  on  bis  iron  mask.** 

"Who  will  knock  and  ask  at  Mazarin's  cofhn !  **  shouted  another, 
with  a  strength  of  lungs  that  insured  a  hearing.  **  He  ought  to 
know  best" 

The  name  of  Anne  of  Austria  was  on  the  lips  of  many  ;  but,  with 
all  the  licence  of  the  time,  they  dared  not  give  utterance  to  it.  And, 
besides,  as  the  last  speaker  finished,  a  yell  broke  forth  that  drowned 
every  other  sound  ;  and  >hewed  by  its  force,  which  partook  almost 
of  ferocity,  in  what  manner  the  memory  of  the  Cardinal  was  yet 
held.  The  instant  comparative  silence  was  obtained,  a  fellow  sung, 
from  a  popular  satire  upon  the  late  prime  minister, 

"He  Irii-kM  tht*  vciij^eance  of  ilif  FmucJe, — 
All  in  the  worlii*  and  tho^t;  beyond. 

A  lfo»!  a  has  te  CardinaH 
He  tnok^d  ilie  headanian  by  hj>  (tcnih — 
Tb<«  d«vil,  b^  his  ktett  breath  * 
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Who  for  hit  perjured  ton]  did  call^ 
But  found  ihat  he  Kad  none  nt  bll, 

J  ba*  S  a  ba*  h  Lardbiai  !  ** 

The  throng  chorused  the  Jast  words  with  great  emphasis ;  jpd 
then  in  a  few  minutes  were  once  more  tranquil.  The  ch;irgeii  clmid 
bad  got  rid  of  its  thunder,  and  the  storm  abated. 

The  physician,  who  was  upon  the  platform,  took  little  notice  of 
the  clam  our.  At  its  commencement,  he  glared  round  upon  the  as- 
sembly  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  once  more  bent  his  eyes  upon 
the  table  before  hira.  His  assistant  continued,  as  soon  as  he  couUl 
make  himself  audible, 

'*  Ohi  f  masters !  a  philtre  for  your  eyea  that  will  make  them 
work  upon  others  at  a  dist^ince.  Here  is  one  that  will  infect  the 
spirit  of  the  other  with  sickness  at  heart ;  here  is  a  second  that  will 
instil  love  also  by  the  glance  of  the  eye  that  is  washed  with  it/* 

They  were  little  phials  containing  a  small  quantity  oi'  coloured 
fluid.  The  price  was  small,  and  they  were  eagerly  purchased  by 
the  multitude.  But  ti>r  every  one  of  the  second,  they  purchased  a 
dosen  of  the  first. 

"Art  thou  sure  of  its  operation  ?  "  asked  a  looker-on. 

"  Glances  of  love  and  malice  shoot  subtly,"  replied  the  fool ;  "and 
my  master  can  draw  subtle  spirits  from  simple  things  that  shall 
work  upon  each  other  at  some  distance*  But  your  own  spirits, 
with  the  aid  of  tiiis  philtre,  are  more  subtle  than  they." 

**  A  proof!  a  proof!  **  cried  a  young  man  at  the  extremity  of  the 
CMTefour. 

'*The  philtre  is  not  for  such  as  you,'*  cried  the  mountebank, 
'*  You  have  youth,  and  a  well-favoured  aspect ;  you  have  a  strong 
arm,  a  gay  coat,  and  a  trusty  rapier.  What  would  man  require 
more  ?  " 

The  crowd  turned  to  look  at  the  object  of  the  clown's  speech. 
At  the  end  of  the  carrefour,  two  young  men  were  gazing,  arm-in- 
artn,  upon  the  assemblage.  Both  were  of  the  same  age  ;  their  exist- 
ence might  have  reached  to  some  seven  or  eight-and-twenty  years, 
and  they  were  attired  in  the  gay  mih'tary  costume  of  the  period ; 
With  rich  satin  under- sleeves,  and  bright  knots  or  epaulettes  upon 
the  right  shoulder. 

One  of  them,  to  whom  the  mountebank  bad  more  particularly 
Addressed  himself,  was  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  wdre  his  own  light 
hair  in  long  flowing  curls  upon  his  shoulders.  His  face  was  M^ell 
formed,  and  singularly  intelligent  and  expressive;  his  forehead  high 
and  expansive,  and  his  eyes  deep  set  beneath  the  arch  of  the  orbit, 
ever  bearing  the  appearance  of  fixed  regard  upon  whatever  object 
they  were  cast.  Still  to  the  close  observer  there  was  a  faint  line 
running  from  the  edge  of  the  nostril  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  lip, 
which  coupled  with  his  retreating  eye,  gave  him  an  expression  of 
satire  and  mii»trust.  But  so  varied  was  the  general  expression  of 
bis  face,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  divine  his  thoughts  for  two 
minutes  together. 

The  other  was  dark — ^hJs  face  had  less  indication  of  intellect  than 
hi^  companion's,  although  in  genenil  contour  equally  good-looking. 
Vet  did  the  features  bear  a  somewhat  jaded  expression,  and  the 
ctilour  on  his  cheek  was  rather  fevered  than  healthy.  His  eyes,  too, 
were  «unk«  but  more  from  active  causes  than  natural  formuttou ; 
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and  he  gazed  on  the  objects  that  surrounded  hiin  with  the  listless 
air  of  an  idler.  His  mind  was  evidently  but  little  occupied  with 
anything  he  then  saw.  His  attire  was  somewhat  richer  than  his 
frittpd's,  betokening  a  superior  rank  in  the  army. 

''A  proof]  a  proof!  "  cried  the  gayer  of  the  two,  repeating  his 
words. 

"  Where  will  you  have  it  then  ?  "  asked  the  mountebank,  looking 
about  the  square.  *'  Ha !  there  is  as  fair  a  maiden  as  ever  a  king's 
officer  might  follow,  sitting  at  the  cross.  Shall  she  be  in  love  with 
you  ?  " 

Again  the  attention  of  the  crowd  was  directed  by  the  glance  of 
the  mountebank,  towards  a  rude  iron  cross  that  was  set  up  in  the 
carrefour. 

At  its  foot  was  a  youns  girl,  half  sitting,  half  reclining  upon  the 
stone-work  which  formed  its  base.  She  was  attired  in  the  costume 
of  the  working  order  of  Paris.  Her  hair,  different  from  that  of 
the  higher  class  of  females,  who  wore  it  in  light  bunches  of  ringlets 
at  the  side  of  the  head,  was  in  plain  bands,  over  which  a  white 
handkerchief,  edged  with  lace,  was  carelessly  thrown,  falling  in 
lappets  on  each  side.  Her  eyes  and  hair  were  alike  dark  as  night, 
but  her  beautiful  face  was  deadly  pale,  until  she  found  the  gaze  of 
the  mob  had  been  called  towards  her.  And  then  the  red  blood 
rushed  to  her  neck  and  cheeks,  as  she  hastily  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
was  about  to  leave  the  square. 

"  A  pretty  wench  enough,"  cried  the  cavalier  with  the  black  hair, 
as  he  raised  himself  upon  the  step  of  a  house  to  see  her.  She  was 
still  hidden  from  his  companion. 

"  I  doubt  not,"  answered  the  other  carelessly ;  "  but  I  do  not  care 
to  look.  No,"  he  cried  loudly  to  the  mountebank,  "  I  have  no  love 
to  spare  her  in  return,  and  that  might  break  her  heart." 

The  girl  started  at  his  voice,  and  looked  towards  the  spot  from 
whence  it  proceeded.  But  she  was  unable  to  see  him,  for  the  inter- 
vening people. 

'*  A  beryl !  "  cried  the  fool,  showing  a  small  crystal  of  a  reddish 
tint  to  the  crowd.  "  A  beryl  to  tell  your  fortune  then.  Who  will 
read  the  vision  in  it  ?  a  young  maiden,  pure  and  without  guile,  can 
alone  do  it ;  are  there  none  in  our  good  city  of  Paris  ?  " 

None  stepped  forward.  The  fair-haired  cavalier  laughed  aloud 
as  he  cried  out  : 

'*  You  seem  to  have  told  what  is  past,  better  than  you  can  predict 
what  is  to  come.  Ho  !  sirs,  what  say  you  to  this  slur  upon  the  fair 
fame  of  your  daughters  and  sisters — will  none  of  them  venture  ?  " 

A  murmur  was  arising  from  the  crowd,  when  the  physician,  who 
had  been  glancing  angrily  at  the  two  young  officers,  suddenly  rose 
up,  and  shouted  with  a  foreign  accent, 

**  If  you  will  have  your  destinies  unfolded,  there  needs  no  beryl 
to  picture  them.    Let  me  look  at  your  hands,  and  I  will  tell  you  all." 

"  A  match ! "  cried  the  young  soldier.  "  Now  good  people  let  us 
pass,  and  see  what  this  solemn-visaged  doctor  knows  about  us." 

The  two  officers  advanced  towards  the  platform.  As  they  ap- 
proached it,  the  crowd  fell  back,  and  then  immediately  closed  af^r 
tbem  with  eager  curiosity.  The  friends  stood  now  directly  beside 
*%•  waggon. 

'  Your  handf ! "  said  the  physician. 
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They  were  imnlldiately  extended  to  him, 

**  V^ou  are  in  the  king's  service/*  continijed  he. 

**  Our  dresses  would  tell  30U  that/'  said  the  darker  of  the  two, 

'*  But  they  would  not  tell  me  that  you  are  married/*  answered  Uie 
physician,     **  You  have  two  children — a  fair  wife — and  no  friend,* 

*'  *Tis  a  lie  I  "  exclaimed  the  cavalier  with  the  light  hair. 

"  It  is  true/'  replied  the  necromancer  coldly,  directing  the  gaze  of 
his  piercing  eye  full  upon  him* 

"But  oar  destiny,  our  destiny/*  said  the  dark  officer  with  im- 
patience. 

"  You  would  care  but  little  to  know^/'  returned  the  other^  *'  if  all 
should  turn  out  as  I  here  read  it,  1  have  said  your  wife  15  fair — a 
score  and  a  half  of  years  have  robbed  her  but  of  little  of  her  beauty ; 
^and  I  have  ^id  you  haVe  no  friemL     Now  read  your  own  fate/' 

**Come  away/'  isaid  the  fair  cavalier,  trying;  10  drag  his  friend  by 
Ithe  arm  from  the  platform.  '*  We  will  hear  no  more — he  is  an  im- 
I  ptistor/' 

Afe  the  soldier  spoke,  a  hectic  patch  of  colour  rose  on  the  pale 
cheek  of  the  physician^  and  his  eye  lighted  up  with  a  wild  bright- 
ness* He  raised'  his  arm  in  an  attitude  of  denunciation,  and  cried, 
with  a  loud  but  hollow  voice : 

"  You  are  wrong,  young  man ;  and  you  shall  smart  for  thus 
bearding  one  to  whom  occult  nature  is  as  his  alphabet.  We  have 
met  before — and  we  shall  meet  again." 

•*  Pshaw  !  I  know  you  not/'  replied  the  other  heedlessly. 

"But  I  know  yon"  continued  the  physician.  "Do  you  remember 
an  inn  at  Milan — do  you  recollect  a  small  room  that  opened  upon 
the  grape-covered  balcony  of  the  Croce  Bianca  ?  Can  you  call  that 
to  mind.  Gaud  in  de  Sainte-Croix  ?  " 

As  the  officer  heard  his  name  pronounced^  he  turned  round ;  and 
ttared  with  mingled  surprise  and  alarm  at  the  physician.  The  lat- 
ter beckoned  him  to  return  to  the  platform,  and  he  eagerly  obeyed. 
The  crowd  collected  round  them  closer  than  ever,  hustling  one 
another  in  their  anxiety  to  push  nearer  to  the  platform,  for  affairs 
appeared  to  be  a.^suming  a  turn  rather  more  than  ordinary.  And  so 
intent  were  they  upon  the  principal  personages  of  the  scene,  that 
they  |>aid  no  attention  to  the  girl  who  had  been  sitting  at  the  cross, 
and  who,  upon  hearing  the  name,  started  from  her  resting-place,  and 
rushed  to  the  outside  of  the  throng  that  now  closely  surrounded  the 
waggon.  But  the  crowd  was  too  dense  for  her  to  penetrate  ;  and 
she  passed  along  from  one  portion  to  the  other,  vainly  endeavouring 
to  force  her  way  through  it.  Sonje  persons  roughly  thrust  her  back  ; 
cithers  bade  her  desist  from  pressing  against  them  ;  and  not  a  few 
launchef)  out  into  some  questionable  hints,  as  to  the  object  of  her 
anxiety  to  get  closer  to  the  two  officers. 

Aleanwhile,  Sainte-CroiXjas  we  may  now  call  him, had  again  reached 
the  edge  of  the  platform.  The  physician  bent  down  and  whispered 
a  word  or  two  in  his  ear,  which,  with  all  his  efforts  to  retain  his  self- 
poesesftlon  before  the  mob,  evidently  startled  him.  lie  looked  with 
ft  icrutinizing  attention,  as  if  his  whole  perception  were  concen- 
trated in  that  one  gaze,  at  the  face  of  the  other,  and  then  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  nod  of  recognition,  caught  his  companion  by 
the  arm,  and  dragged  him  forcibly  through  the  crowd. 
As  the  two  cavaliers  departed,  the  interest   of  tlie  bystanders 
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1  ..«:r*:  W4-  l^it'.e  'ecuriiy.  lie".  :-  :hc  r.-.??t  public  pUces,  and  lew 
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ihi;  li',r.«:  or  fV.t  p-trol.  --'.c  :h  ?o  >=. 'ro  cr/y  j-.i'.keJ  abroad  with  the 
uv^*\  'O  that  it  wii  r:  .1  11.:  j  \  tr*  re  the  cj.rre:our  was  nearly  de- 
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l»,  lli':  |i}i\  .JtidTi  %*h.i  h  :'i  '.ct:  }.:ia  :r.  chur^c  of  the  platform  ;  and  he 
w;n  M<*v.  oc:«:iij,i':'i  i::  l.a.i.i.---:r  i:  two  n::-trablc  ii:ules  to  the  waggon, 
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liafl  rriiiaincrl  ;il  lli*;  cro—.  in  almu?t  the  same  attitude — one  of  deep 
tioiMiw  and  (Nr^pondrncy. 

'Ihi-  fool  ha'l  rurarly  iiiiiflhed  his  labours,  and  was  preparing  to 
|r.iv«  tin-  wjjiarc!,  when  the  young  female  quitted  her  resting-place, 
iiiid  advaiirird  toward.-j  hiin  with  a  timid  and  faltering  step.  Be- 
lii'vitiK  hrr  to  be  noine  wretched  wanderer  of  the  carrefour,  proceed- 
ing l'»  J»*'>"  liouiir  btlnre  the  curfew  sounded,  he  took  but  little  notice 
i,f  h*  r  ;  "i"l  wa.H  about  to  seize  the  mules  by  the  bridle  and  lead 
ihnii  onwiirdH,  when  hlie  placed  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  im- 
iiliitrd  him  l«»  Nlop.  ..      .  i   i      i 

••  Niiw,  i<<Mnl  niiMlriss— your  busniess,  said  the  the assisUnt ;  "  for 
I  liivf  litll''  tiinr  t«»  -pare.  A  sharp  appetite  hurries  labour  more 
thii'n  H  »»*»"«"l»  «'vcrM*er  ;  and  my  stomach  keeps  time  better  than  the 

l.till  iif  Nt'l***'  1>"»»**"  ,    ,       .  , 

'    ..  I  nUhnl  lo  punlinsr  Mimelhin-/'  returned  the  girl. 

••Ah!  Vt'U  iinMcMi  hile-we  have  nought  lelt  but  holy  pebblcsto 
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keep  steeds  from  the  night* mare^  and  philtres  for  the  court  dames 
to  retain  their  butterfly  lovers.  Good-night,  ma  belle^  Hir-r-r-r  ! 
Jacquol !  hir-r-r-r  I  " 

The  last  expression  was  addressed  to  his  mules,  as  they  rattled  the 
old  belb  upon  their  head-pieces,  and  moved  forwards.  Again  the 
girl  »eized  the  upraised  hand  of  the  mountebank,  as  he  was  about  to 
use  the  whip,  and  begged  htm  to  desist. 

**  I  am  sure  you  have  what  I  want,"  she  said  hurriedly.     **I  will 
pay  you  for  it — all  that  1  have  left  from  my  wages  is  yours.     Is  not 
your  master  the  doctor  St.  Antonio  ?  " 
•'  Well — and  suppose  he  is  ?  " 

•*  They  talk  strangely  of  his  art  about  Paris,  as  being  able  to  play 
with  life  and  death  a^  he  chooses.  They  s^^y  that  he  can  enchant 
medidnes  ;*  and  with  a  little  quicksilver  so  prepared  destroy  a  whole 
family — nay,  an  army.** 

**  Were  you  to  believe  an  hundredth  part  of  the  lies  they  tell  daily 
about  Paris,  your  credulity  would  find  time  for  nothing  else,"  re- 
turned the  other.  **  What  should  one  so  young  and  fair  as  you  want 
^th  poison,  beyond  keeping  the  rats  from  your  rnajisarde? — for  to 
that  ^nd  alone  does  my  master  prepare  it,  and  even  then  in  small 
quantities." 

**  1  wanted  it  for  myself,'*  replied  the  girl.  **  I  have  nothing  left 
in  this  world  to  care  about.     I  whh  to  die/' 

Her  heatl  drooped,  anil  her  voice  faltered  as  ^he  spoke  these 
wortfs»  so  that  they  were  almost  inaudible;  more  so  than  the  deep 
and  weary  sigh  that  followed  them. 

*'  Die  —  sweetheart  1 "  cried  the  mountebank  cheeringly,  as  he 
turned  towards  her,  and  raised  her  chin  with  his  hand.  **  Die  f — 
Si,  Benoit.  who  rults  my  jVte  dny,  prevent  it!  You  must  not  die 
this  half-century.  Besides,  although  the  doctors  can't  yet  find 
poisons  in  tlie  stomach,  like  witches  nails  and  pins,  yet  the  stones 
can  whisper,  in  Paris,  all  they  hear.  And  what  should  we  get — I 
and  my  roaster — for  thus  serving  \ou  ?  ** 

'•All  that  I  possess  in  the  world/'  answered  the  girl, 
••  Aje — that  would  come  first,  without  doubt ;  and,  next,  a  short 
shrifU  a  Jong  cord,  and  a  dry  faggot,  on  the  Place  de  Greve.     No, 
iio^  stueetheart:  if  you  brought  as  much  gold  as  my  mules  could 
A^-^^r  liome,  we  could  not  do  it/* 

_'n  you  will  not  let  me  have  it  ?  " 

*,  Uy\  you  silly  pigeon,  I  have  told  you  so.     With  that  pretty 

£k€e  and  those  dark  eyes,  be  sure  you  have  much  yet  in  store  to  live 

for.     Or  if  you  must  die,  don't  make  any  one  your  murderer.     The 

'Selise  is  wide  and  deep  enough  for  all;  and,  besides,  will  cost  you 

fjloChing/' 

Ifc  >poke  these  words  less  in  a  spirit  of  levity  than  the  wish  to 
^clweer  the  poor  applicant  by  his  good-humoured  tones.  But  the 
[girl  clasped  her  handa  together,  and  looked  round  with  a  shudder 
Lfawards  the  quays. 

*•  The  river  I  "  she  exclaimed.     "  I  have  gassed  upon  it  often,  but 

led  me.     1  shrunk  from  the  cold,  black  water  as  it  tore 

n-'d  through  those  dark  arches:   I  could  not  bear  to  think 

,U  i«.^ul  polluted  current  would  be  my  only  winding-sheet.     I 

sooner  die  in  my  little  room  ;  and  then  in  the  morning  the 

^WOtild  fall  upon  mc  as  it  docs  now,  but  it  would  not  awaken 
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me  to  another  day  of  weeping, — the  same  sun  that  shines  in  Lan- 
guedoc^  onlj  there  it  is  brighter." 

"  Are  you  from  Languedoc,  then  ?  "  inquired  the  man. 

'*  I  was  bom  near  Beiiers,"  she  replied  sadly. 

**  Mass !  why  that  is  my  own  country.    What  is  your  name  ? " 

"  Louise  Gauthier." 

"  I  don't  remember  to  have  heard  it  I  ought  to  have  known, 
though,  that  you  were  from  the  south  by  your  accent.  And  what 
brought  you  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  There  has  been  much  misery  and  persecution  amongst  us/'  an- 
swered the  girl ;  '*  for  we  are  Protestant ;  almost  all  our  homes  have 
been  broken  up,  for  that  reason,  and  so/' — and  she  hesitated — *'  and 
so  I  came  up  to  seek  work." 

"  Was  there  no  other  reason  ?  "  asked  the  man.  "  I  think  there 
must  have  been." 

"  I  went  to  the  Gobelins/'  continued  Louise,  avoiding  the  ques- 
tion, <'  and  got  employment.  I  heard  that  others  had  gained  money 
there." 

"And  rank,  too/'  said  the  fool.  *'My  master  had  a  customer  this 
afternoon — an  officer  in  the  King's  army,  who  is  better  known  as 
the  IMarquess  of  Brinvilliers  than  by  his  proper  name  of  Antoine 
Gobelin.  The  water  of  the  Bievre  has  rather  enriched  his  blood ; 
he  has  besides  a  fair  income,  and  a  fairer  wife.  And  are  you  there 
still?" 

**  I  am  not.  I  was  discharged  from  the  alteUer  this  morning  for 
resisting  the  importunities  of  the  superintendent  Lachaussee,  and  I 
am  now  alone— -alone ! " 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"And  why  not  return  to  Languedoc,  my  poor  girl?"  said  the 
mountebank,  in  a  kind  voice,  which  associated  but  oddly  with  his 
quaint  dress.  "  They  would  scarcely  care  to  persecute  such  a  gentle 
thing  as  yourself— Protestant  though  you  be." 

"  No,  no,  I  cannot  leave  Paris.  There  is  another  object  that  keeps 
me  here ;  or  rather  it  did — for  all  hope  is  gone.  There  is  now  no- 
thing left  for  me  but  death.  I  could  have  remained  unheeded  in  the 
country ;  but  in  this  great  city  the  solitude  is  fearful :  those  who  are 
alone,  alone  can  tell  how  terrible  it  is." 

Although  the  duty  of  the  charlatan  was  to  impose  upon  the  public 
in  every  fashion  that  they  were  likely  to  bite  at  most  readily,  yet 
there  was  a  kind  heart  under  his  motley  attire.  He  threw  his  whip 
over  the  backs  of  the  two  mules,  and  taking  the  weeping  girl  kindly 
by  the  hands,  said  to  her : 

'*  Come,  come,  countrywoman :  I  shall  not  leave  you  to  your  lone- 
linesH  this  night  at  least.  If  aught  were  to  happen  to  you,  I  should 
ftol  that  I  myself  had  brought  your  body  on  the  Greve.  My  wife 
and  myKclf  live  in  a  strange  abode,  but  there  is  room  for  you;  and 
you  hIuU  k<>  with  me." 

Thf  girl  ItmkiHl  at  him  with  an  expression  of  mistrust  which  his 
calling  might  wrll  have  occasional ;  and  murmured  out  a  few  faint 
wiiriU  of  ro fuiml. 

**  lUh  I "  rxvUimcHi  the  other.  '*  You  are  from  Languedoc,  like 
myiN»ir»  ami  tht^rcftirr  wo  are  neighbours.  I  would  wager  that 
Wt^  Imvt^  Ml  under  (he  aanio  trees,  within  a  short  half-league  of 
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And  he  commenced  humming  the  refrain  of  a  bdUd  in  the  old 
Provencal  dialect.     It  was  evidently   well  known   to  Louise.     She 
«hook  her  head«  and  prej^sed  her  hiind  before  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut 
out  some  aad  ima^e  that  her  ideas  had  conjured  up. 
"  You  have  heard  that  before?  "  asked  the  man. 
"Very  often — I  know  it  well/* 

**  You  heard  it  from  a  man,  then,  I  will  he  sworn  ;  and  perfutps  a 
fjiitbless  one*  He  wrote  well,  long,  long  ago,  who  said,  that  those 
who  were  gifted  with  music  and  singing,  loved  our  Languedocian 
romances,  and  travelled  about  the  earth  that  they  might  betray 
women.  My  marottc  to  an  old  sword-belt  that  the  tune  sang  itself 
in  your  ears  all  the  way  to  Paris.     Was  it  not  so  ?  " 

The  gtrl  returned  no  answer^  but  remained  silent^  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground. 

'^  Well,  well — we  will  not  press  for  a  reply.  But  you  shall  come 
with  rac  this  night,  ma  ifonnf,  for  I  will  not  leave  you  so.  Only  let 
me  take  yoa  to  where  our  mules*  lodging  is  situated,  and  then  I  will 
bring  you  back  to  my  own." 

He  scarcely  waited  for  her  acquiescence,  but  lifting  her  gently  in 
bis  arms,  placed  her  on  the  waggon.  And  then  he  gave  his  signal 
to  the  mules,  and  they  moved  along  the  carrefour,  over  which  the 
darkness  was  now  stealing. 

They  passed  along  the  quays  and  the  Port  au  Foin,  now  dimly 
lighteJ  by  the  few  uncertain  and  straggling  lanterns  before  alluded 
to^  until  the  mules  turned  of  their  own  accord  into  a  court  of  the 
Rue  St,  Antoine.  A  peasant  in  wooden  shoes  clumped  forward  to 
receive  them,  with  whom  the  charlatan  exchanged  a  few  words  pre- 
viously to  conducting  his  companion  back  again,  nearly  along  the 
ime  route  by  which  they  had  arrived  at  the  stables. 
**  You  may  call  me  Benoit,*'  he  said,  as  he  perceived  that  the  girl 
(  fometimes  at  a  loss  how  to  address  him.  *'  Benoit  MouseU  Yio 
not  «tand  upon  adding  •  msitre '  to  it*  We  are  compatriots,  as  1  have 
told  you,  and  therefore  friends.  The  quays  are  dark  at  night,  but 
the  river  is  darker  still*  You  made  a  good  choice  of  two  evils  in 
keeping  out  of  it," 

They  walked  on,  barely  lighted  through  the  obscurity,  until  they 
ctmcf  to  the  foot  of  the  Pont  Notre  Darae — the  most  ancient  of  those 
•till  existing  at  Paris,  It  is  now,  as  formerly,  on  the  line  of  thorough* 
Cire  running  from  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  in  the  Quartier  Latin  to  the 
Rue  St.  Martin.  The  modem  visitor  may  perhaps  recall  it  to  mind 
by  a  square  tower  built  against  its  western  side,  flanked  by  two 
<mall  houses  raised  upon  piles,  beneath  which  are  some  wheels,  by 
whose  working  some  thirty  of  the  fountains  in  the  streets  of  Pans 
lie  ftupplied  with  water.  This  mechanism  was  not  constructed  until 
4  few  years  after  the  date  of  our  story.  Before  that,  the  Pont  Notre 
Dtme^  in  common  with  the  other  bridges  we  have  mentioned,  ivas 
covered  with  houses,  which  remained  in  excellent  condition,  to  the 
flottber  of  sixty-eight  or  seventy,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Itst  century.  They  were  then  destroyed  ;  and  now  the  parapets  are 
r  J  witli  boxes  of  old  books  ranged  in  graduated  prices;  whilst 
:4acks,  lucifer-merchants,  and  beautitiers  of  lap-dogs  occupy 
Ihe  kerb  of  the  pavement* 

fi^ioit  descended  some  rude  steps  leading  from  the  quay  to  the 
^tftr^  guiding  Louise  carefully  by  the  hand ;  and  dragging  a  boat 
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rr'VY-5»  ziten,  viic^  vis  Ijios  tlmv  in  readiness,  embarked  with  his 
TTRst-nrrc  Kmra=3oc,  »  if  to  cra»  the  river.  But  he  stopped  half 
yrrj  ctutx  ?.-  ibf  rof?  j<  i^  brxlge,  and  then  the  girl  saw  that  they 
2;a£  r:izic2tfd  i  j.-c:r  x-w  rar::se  of  what  appeared  to  be  houses,  which 
X:«.iLfi  i:^  i:  i::*fj  £.">artfd  octhe  water.  And,  in  effect,  they  did  so; 
r&cr  ctarc^.oc*  lirrxij.xs  and  the  rushing  of  the  river  between 
«r^ii-r    iiTisi.xi*   in   their   s.ib>tructure,   showing  that   they  were 

W2jifr>e  *r«  v>s  tit^  rae  ?  "  asked  Louise  timidly. 

"•  T.*  cntr  i^wxise,'  ^^-^  Benoit.  **  You  have  nothing  to  fear.  I 
t.'oi  ]rju  it  W15  azi  cod  dwelling.  Now  mind  how  you  place  your 
r-x-*  «"c  ti*  tiaSer.     So :  rillantly  done.*" 

He  jsscscvd  ber  trvxn  the  boat,  which  was  rocking  on  the  dark 
scvast  cc  tbe  riTTtr  as  i:  rushed  through  the  arches,  on  to  a  few  frail 
scw  X  w»£  wh-c':i  hvi:^  down  from  one  of  the  buildings  to  the 
w:s.Wr.  TVm  — .il-rx  :t  fast  to  one  of  the  piles,  he  passed  with  her 
j^i.-cjc  1  sc3i£.'  JTil-'frT  oc  Surds,  and,  pushing  a  door  open,  entered  the 

rr<\  '•^re  ir  a  sc^all  xptrtmeDt.  forming  one  of  a  long  range 

^>.  o*-\jssi  ar'pjLrer.tlT  Swe:  built  in  an  enormous  lighter  ;  and  in  one 

X  :>*«  -Ix  li-xv  sT-JL  t  K^'  1  yaill- wheel  couid  be  seen  turning  heavily 

r,^::^xi.  is :;  sr.NX>k  :::<  b-i'.^lir^:,  whilst  the  whole  mass  oscillated  with 

tl":^'  i>e>:-«V jir  *  ibc^iiixxr.  ^-^f  a  r.xitiEg  structure.    At  a  small  table  in  the 

t:» ■?,?.">  v*«  this  c>.itr.Sfr,  a  buxom-looking  female,  in  a  half-rustic, 

Silt'ci:}  a:::re.  was  b-si'^*  at  work  whh  her  neetlle,  at  a  rude  Uble. 

l**4fre  was  1  ::>  other  farriture  ia  this  ark.     A  small  stove,  some 

j^jits.  Jt-^.l  A  :\w  barci-V  ^^•«^*vcs,  on  which  were  placed  some  bottles 

of  vvLv.-^,;  •»:,:>   r<rtv>r:s,  ai^d  litt'e  earthenware  utensils,  used  in 

cV*-v.vV,  A-jil\  sis,  c'^i^p.c tevl  the  >:*t  of  all  that  was  movable  in  the 

t\x^-*.     B^t  the  c:TVjr.i>tirc*  th-i  struck  Louise  most  upon  entering, 

wAsxhesharw  i^iiz'iier.t  amiv>sphere  w  h^ch  filled  the  floating  apart- 

^•x^.» jo  :v\ious  thxt  i:  pr»xiuceil  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  as  soon 

as  she  ivha'<\i  it-     N.t  was  her  c<>rductor  much  less  affected. 

.\  p.^  -  j^^,  e\c'.i:ir.i\l,  as  SvX^n  as  he  couiii  speak;  *'our  master 
is  At  h*.s  w^^rk  ,'.^a:::.  bre«:"C  ^ie\:rs  drinks  and  fly-powder.  Never 
luiiul.  n.:  ixix^-u::^  :  voii  «:!.  be  used  to  it  directly." 

The  woman  had  risen  from  her  seat  when  they  entered,  and  was 
now  OANtiiia?  a  suspieious  glai^ce  at  Louise,  and  an  inquiring  one  at 
her  huslvind  alternaielv. 

"  i>h  I  you  have  nol)iing  to  be  jealous  of,  Bathilde,"  he  continued, 
addressing  his  better  half.  *•  Here  is  a  country-woman  from  Be- 
aiers,  without  a  friend,  and  dying  for  love,  for  aught  I  know  to  the 
oimtrary.     We  must  give  her  a  loilging  for  to-night  at  least." 

••  Do' not  let  me  intrude,"  said  Louise,  turning  to  the  female.  "  I 
fear  that  I  am  already  doing  so.  Let  me  be  taken  on  shore  again, 
and  1  will  not  put  you  to  inconvenience/' 

**  Not  a  word  of  that  again,  or  1  shall  swear  that  you  are  no  Lan- 

guedocian.     A  pretty  journey  you  would  have,  admitting  you  went 

10  your  lodgings,  from  here  to  the  rue  ]\louffetard — for  I  suppose 

you  live  near  the  Gobelins.     There  are  dangerous  vagabonds  at 

t  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marcel ;  and  they  say  the  young  clerks 

jiay  itady  more  graceless  things  in  the  streets,  than  learned 

chair  oolle^.    A  woman,  young  and  comely  like  yourself. 
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WIS  found  in  the  Bievre  the  other  morning.     I  mw  them  carrjing 
the  body  to  the  Val  de  Grace,  mv^elf." 

While  Benoit  was  thus  talking,  his  wife  had  been  doing  the 
humble  honours  of  their  floating  establishment  towards  their  new 
guest.  She  had  placed  her  own  seat  near  the  fire  for  Louise ;  for 
the  evening  was  chilly,  the  more  so  ort  the  river ;  and  next  proceeded 
to  lay  their  frugal  supper  on  the  table,  con§ii*ting  of  dried  apples,  a 
long  log  of  bread,  and  a  measure  of  wine. 

"  You  will  not  incommode  us,  petile,*'  said  Bathilde.  "You  can 
ftleep  with  me,  and  Benoit  will  make  hi$  bed  amongst  the  sacks, 
where  he  doies  when  he  has  to  keep  up  the  doctor's  fire^  all  night 
long." 

JBathilde  was  not  two  years  older  than  Louise;  yet  she  felt 
that,  being  married,  she  had  the  position  of  a  matron,  and  so  she 
patronized  her.     But  it  was  done  with  an  innocent  and  good  heart. 

"Aye,  I  could  sleep  anywhere  near  the  old  railUwheel,'*  said 
Benoit.  **  Its  clicking  sends  me  off  like  a  cradle.  The  onlr  time 
I  never  clo^e  my  eyes,  is  at  the  Toussaint ;  and  that  is  because  1  Ve 
stopped  iu  Look  at  it  there  I  plodding  on  just  as  if  it  were  a  living 
thing." 

The  charlatan's  assistant  looked  affectionately  at  the  beam  wbicli 
was  working  at  the  end  of  the  chamber  ;  and  then  wishing  to  vent 
the  loving  fullness  of  his  heart  upon  something  more  sensible  of  it, 
be  pinched  his  wife's  round  chin,  and  kissed  her  rosy  face  with  a 
smack  that  echoed  again. 

"Hush!"  cried  Bathilde;  "you  will  disturb  the  doctor."  And 
(ihe  pointed  to  a  door  leading  from  the  apartment. 
"  Is  there  any  one  else  here,  then  r  '*  asked  Louise. 
"Only  my  master,"  replied  Benoit.  "He  came  to  lodge  here 
when  he  5rst  arrived  in  Paris,  because  he  did  not  want  to  be  dis- 
tarbed,  as  he  i^aid.  Well,  he  has  his  wish.  His  rent  pays  ours,  and 
I  get  a  tri^e  for  playing  his  fool.  Mass !  think  of  this  attire  in 
L»)gaedoc  J  *" 

They  proceeded  with  their  supper.  Benoit  fell  to  it  as  though  he 
W  fasted  for  a  week,  but  Louise  tasted  nothing,  in  spite  of  all  the 
persuasions  of  her  honest  entertainers.  She  sipped  some  wine  which 
they  insisted  on  her  taking ;  and  then  remained  sad  and  pale«  in  the 
deepest  despondency. 

Her  gloom  appeared  to  affect  the  others.  The  charlatan  looked 
bot  sadly  for  his  calling ;  and  every  now  and  then,  Bathilde  turned 
lier  large  bright  eyes  from  Benoit  to  Louise,  and  then  back  again  to 
Benoit,  aa  if  more  fully  to  comprehend  the  unwonted  intrmluction  of 
her  young  gtiest.  And  sometimes  she  would  assume  a  little  grimace, 
n»ant  for  jealousy,  until  her  husband  reassured  her  with  a  pantomi- 
tnical  kiss  blown  across  the  table. 

At  last  Benoit  and  his  helpmate  thought  it  would  be  kinder  to 
teivc  her  to  her  sorrow  ;  and  they  began>  as  was  their  custom,  to  talk 
■ixnit  the  events  of  the  day.  The  interruption  of  the  two  young 
civaliers  was  of  course  mentioned,  and  was  exciting  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  Louise,  when  the  conversation  was  broken  by  the  door 
mniDg  suddenly,  at  the  end  of  the  apartment;  and  the  physician 
w  tlie  Carrefour  du  Chatelet,  passed  hastily  out,  and  approached  the 
Uhle, 
"Hiatl  Benoit!*'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  and  somewhat  flurried 
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tone  ;  *'  some  one  has  gained  the  mills  besides  ourselves.    Who  is  that 
girl?  "  he  said  sharply,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  Louise. 

**  A  poor  countrywoman  whom  I  have  given  a  lodging  to  for  the 
night.     She  works  at  the  Gobelins/* 

The  physician  moved  to  war  da  Louise,  and  clutching  her  arm  with 
some  force,  glared  at  her  witli  terrible  earnestness,  as  he  continued, 

**  You  know  how  this  has  come  about*  Who  is  it?— answer  on 
your  sacred  soul/' 

The  terrified  girl,  for  a  minute,  could  scarcely  reply,  until  the 
others  repeated  his  question,  when  she  exclaimed, 

''I  do  not  understand  you,  monsieur.  I  have  no  one  in  Pa- 
ris with  whom  1  can  exchange  a  word  ^ — none,  but  these  good 
people." 

**  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  could  have  got  to  the  mill/'  said  Be* 
noit.     *'  I  brought  over  the  boat  myself  from  the  quay.** 

*' And  you  have  not  moved  from  this  room  ?  *' 

"  Never,  since  I  disembarked  with  this  maiden/' 

''  It  is  strange,"  said  the  physician.  **  1  had  put  out  my  lamp,  the 
better  to  watch  the  colour  of  a  lambent  violet  flame  that  played 
about  the  crucible.  Tlie  lights  from  the  bridge  tell  upon  the  win- 
dow, and  I  distinctly  saw  the  shadow  of  a  human  being,  if  human  it 
were,  pass  across  the  curtain  on  the  outside.  Hark  !  there  is  a  noise 
above  !** 

There  could  be  now  no  doubt;  the  shuffling  of  feet  was  plainly 
audible  on  the  roof  of  the  floating  house ;  but  of  feet  evidently 
moved  with  caution. 

"I  will  go  and  see,"  cried  Benoit,  taking  dow^n  the  lamp,  which 
was  suspended  IVoni  one  of  the  beams*  **  If  they  are  intruders,  I 
can  soon  w^arn  them  off.'' 

<*  No,  no  !"  cried  the  chemist  eagerly :  '*  do  not  leave  the  room  ; 
banicade  the  door  ;  no  one  must  enter/' 

"  We  have  nothing  to  barricade  it  with,"  replied  Benoit,  getting 
frightened  himself  at  the  anxiety  of  his  master.  '*  Oh  dear  !  oh 
dear!   we  shall  be  burnt  for  witches  on  the  Creve.     I  see  it  all/' 

**  P^haw  !  imbecile,*'  cried  the  other.  **  Here,  you  have  the 
table,  these  chairs.     Bring  sacks,  grain,  anything  T* 

The  women  had  risen  from  their  seats,  imd  retreated  into  a  corner 
of  the  apartment  near  the  stove.  The  physician  seissed  the  table, 
imtl,  implicitly  followed  by  Benoit,  w^as  moving  towards  the  door, 
when  tiiere  was  a  violent  knocking  without,  and  a  command  to 
open  it  immediately. 

*^  It  is  by   the  king's  order/*  said  Benoit:   "  we  cannot  resist/* 

He  reached  the  door,  and  unfastened  it  before  the  physician  could 

pull   him  back,  although  he  attempted  to  do  so.     It  flew  open,  and 

a  party  ui'  the  Guct  Rotfal  entered  the  room,  headed  by  the  chief  of 

the  marching  watch  of  Paris. 

**  Antonio  Exili/' said  the  captain,  pointing  his  sw^ord  towards 
the  physician,  "  commonly  known  as  the  Doctor  St.  Antonio,  a  rrest 
you  in  the  king's  namel* 

^'  EjcUi!"  ejaculated  Benoit^  gazing  half  aghast  at  his  master* 
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CHAPTER    III. 
The  Arre.t  of  ihe  Phywdan. 

Tub  name  pronounced  was  that  of  an  Italian,  terrible  throughout 
all  Europe  ;  at  the  mention  of  whom  even  crowned  heads  quailed, 
and  iwbose  black  deeds,  although  far  raore  than  matters  of  surmise, 
had  yet  been  transacted  with  such  consummate  skill  and  caution  a^ 
to  baifie  the  keenest  inquiries,  both  of  the  police  and  of  the  profession. 
£xjh',  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  Rome,  as  one  of  the  fearful 
secret  poisoners  of  the  epoch,  was  instructed  in  his  hellish  art,  it 
haa  been  presumed,  by  a  Sicilian  woman  named  Spara.  She  had 
been  the  confidante  and  associate  of  the  infamous  Tofana,  from 
whom  she  acquired  the  secret  at  Palermo,  wliere  the  dreaded  pre« 
paration  which  bore  her  name  was  sold,  with  little  disguise,  in  small 
glass  phials,  ornamented  with  some  holy  image. 

Six  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  our  romance,  a  num- 
ber of  suspicious  deaths  in  Rome  caused  unusual  vigilance  t«  be 
exercised  by  the  police  of  that  city,  little  wanting  at  all  times  in 
detective  instinct ;  and  the  result  was,  the  detection  of  a  secret 
6*>ciety  (of  which  Spara  was  at  the  head,  ostensibly  as  a  fortune- 
teller), to  whose  members  the  various  deaths  were  attributed;  inaa« 
much,  amoDgH  other  suspicious  CTTCumstances,  as  Spara  had  fre* 
c|uently,  in  her  capacity  of  s)'bil,  predicted  their  occurrence.  Be- 
trayed through  the  jealousy  of  one  of  the  party,  all  in  the  society 
-were  arrested,  and  put  to  the  torture ;  a  few  were  executed,  and 
others  escaped*  Amongst  these  last  Exili  eluded  the  punishment 
no  less  due  to  him  than  to  the  rest,  and  flying  from  Italy,  came  into 
France,  and  finally  established  himself  at  Paris,  under  an  assumed 
iiaiDe ;  but  his  real  condition  was  tolerably  well  understood  by  the 
police^  although  his  depth  and  care  never  gave  them  tangible  ground 
tor  an  arrest.  He  practised  as  a  simple  physician.  In  this  portion 
of  hi*  career  little  occurred  to  throw  suspicion  on  his  calling ;  but, 
driven  at  length  by  poverty  to  sink  his  dignity  in  a  less  precarious 
method!  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  he  had  appeared  as  the  mere  char* 
Labui,  4iid  it  was  now  hinted,  that  whilst  he  sold  the  simplest  drugs 
t0  tlie  people,  poisons  of  the  most  subtle  and  violent  nature  could  be 
obtained  through  his  agency*  Where  they  came  from  no  one  was 
aware^  but  their  source  was  attributed,  like  many  other  uncertain 
ernes,  to  the  devil.  These  suspicions  were,  however,  principally 
Confined  to  the  police ;  the  mass  looked  upon  him  as  an  itinerant 
|»birsician  of  more  than  ordinary  talents. 

TiwMe,  indeed^  to  whom  he  had  administered  potions  had  been 
known  to  die ;  but  Ris  skill  in  pharmacy  enabled  him  to  produce 
luj»  ejects  as  mere  aggravated  symptoms  of  the  disease  he  was  og- 
lemibly  endeavouring  to  cure.  And  chemical  science,  in  those  days, 
waa  io  far  behind  its  modern  state,  that  no  delicate  tests  of  the  pre- 
sence of  poisons — even  of  those  offering  the  strongest  precipitates 
^iNfcre  known.  At  the  present  time,  our  poisons  have  increased  to 
Umfold  violence  and  numbers:  yet  in  no  instance,  scarcely,  could  an 
atom  be  now  administered,  without  its  presence,  decomposed  or 
entire,  being  laid  bare  on  the  test-glass  of  the  inquirer. 

••  Kiiii/*  again  gapped  Benoit,  as  he  drew  nearer  his  wife  and 
Louise  ;   in  an  agony  offearj  also,  that  the  part  he  bore  in  the  pub- 
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lie  displays  of  the  medicines  would  involve  him  in  the  punish- 
ment. 

•*  I  must  have  your  authority,  sir,  before  I  can  be  arrested,"  re- 
plied Exili.  as  we  may  now  call  him,  with  singular  and  suddenly 
assumed  calmness.  "  And  you  must  also  prove  that  I  am  the  man 
of  whom  you  are  in  search." 

'*  I  can' satisfy  you  on  both  points/'  cried  a  voice  from  amidst  the 
guard. 

The  soldiers  fell  back  on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  and  Gaudin  de 
Sainte-Croix,  the  young  officer  who  had  held  parley  with  him  on  the 
Carrefour  du  Chatelet,  entered  the  room. 

"  I  know  you  to  be  the  same  Antonio  Exili,"  he  continued : 
•*  you  confessed  it  to  me  yourself  but  this  afternoon.  And  here," 
he  addeil.  as  he  held  a  paper  towards  him,  '*  is  the  leilre  de  cachet 
for  your  arrest" 

The  girl  who  had  started  at  the  first  sound  of  Sainte- Croix's  voice, 
now  leant  anxiously  forward  as  he  entered  the  room  ;  and  when  she 
saw  him.  a  sudden  and  violent  cry  of  surprise  burst  from  her  lips.  She 
checkeil,  herself,  however,  whilst  he  was  speaking,  but  as  soon  as 
ho  had  finished,  she  rushed  up  to  him,  and  grasping  his  arm,  cried, 
*•  Gaudin !" 

*•  Louise ! — you  here !"  exclaimed  Sainte- Croix.  "  1  thought  you 
were  in  Languetloc,"  he  added,  dropping  his  voice,  whilst  his  brow 
oimlraoteil  into  an  angry  frown.  He  was  evidently  ill-prepared  for 
the  rencontre,  and  but  little  pleased  at  it 

The  Italian  took  advantage  of  the  temporary  diversion  afforded 
bv  the  interview.  With  the  nerve  and  muscular  strengh  of  a 
\  ounj;  man,  he  vaulted  over  the  table  against  which  he  had  been 
St  audi  ug.  and  rusheil  into  his  own  apartment,  closing  the  door, 
which  was  of  massy  wood,  against  his  pursuers.  But  this  only 
causeil  the  delay  of  an  instant.  Finding  that  their  partizans  made 
not  the  least  etfect  upon  the  thick  panels,  the  officer  in  command 
ordereil  them  to  take  a  large  beam  that  was  lying  on  the  floor— ap- 
IKirontlv  a  jwrlion  of  some  old  mill-machinery,  and  use  it  as  a  bat- 
tering ram.  It  was  lifted  by  six  or  eight  of  the  guard,  and  hurled 
Mith  all  their  unilwl  strength  against  the  door.  For  the  first  two 
or  thrtv  blows  it  resisted  their  efforts,  but  at  last  gave  way  with  a 
Unui  crash,  and  the  laboratory  of  the  phvsician  lay  open  before  them. 
••  En  avant r  cried  the  captain  of  the  watch;  *'and  take  him, 
i\tn%\  or  alive.     Follow  me." 

Tin*  iiflioer  entered  the  room,  but  had  scarcely  gone  two  steps, 

when  he  uttered  a  loud  and  spasmodic  scream,  and  fell  on  the  floor. 

A  guard,  who  was  following  him,  reeled  back  against  his  fellows, 

with  the  same  cry,  but  fainter  ;  and  immediately  afterwards  a  dense 

and  acrid  vapour  rolled  in  heavy  coloured  fumes,  into  the  outer 

chamber.     lU  effects  were  directly  perceptible  upon  the  rest,  who 

fVill  bnck  seised  with  violent  and  painful  contractions  of  the  wind- 

p||)e;  and  the  man,  who  had  kept  close  upon  their  commander,  was 

now  iiliio  struck  down  by  the  deadly  vapour,  which  a  violent  draught 

ofeold  air  spread  around  them.     But  they  had  time  to  perceive  that 

ft  window  at  the  end  of  the  small  laboratorv  was  open,  and  that 

Bxili  had  pawed  through  it,  and  escaped  to  the  river. 

«  It  if  poison !  it  is  poison  !"   cried  Benoit  lustily,    apparently 

— t  anxlouf  to  give  every  information  in  his  power  respecting  his 
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lute  tenant^  and  turning  fool's  evidence  in  hJi  eagerness  to  clear  bis 
own  character.  "  He  has  broken  the  bottle  it  was  in.  I  know  it 
well.  He  killed  some  dogs  with  it,  before  the  Paques,  as  if  they 
had  been  shot.     Keep  back,  on  your  lives  1" 

During  this  short  and  hurried  scene,  Louise  hud  not  once  quittetl 
her  hold  of  Sainte-Croix,  but,  in  extreme  agitation,  the  result  of  min- 
gled terror  and  surprise,  still  clung  to  him, 

"Beware!  beware!"  continued  Benoit;  '"I  know  it  well,  I  tcU 
you.  He  has  water  that  burns  like  red  irons;  and  he  pours  it  on 
money,  which  leaves  it  blue-  It  will  kill  you  !  He  has  broken  the 
bottle  that  held  it/* 

And  he  continued  reiterating  these  phrases  with  almost  frantic 
volubility,  until  one  of  the  guard,  at  the  risk  of  his  life^  pulled  to 
the  shattered  door,  as  well  as  he  was  able. 

"  Gaudin  !"  cried  Louise  as  she  fe\l  at  his  feet,  still  clinging  to  his 
arm  and  his  rich  sword-belt.  **  Gaudin  j  only  one  word — tell  me 
that  you  have  not  forgotten  me — that  you  still  love  me/* 

"  Yes,  yes,  Louise  ;  I  still  love  you/'  he  replied,  in  a  careless 
and  impatient  tone.  '*  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  scenes  like  these; 
you  might,  in  delicacy,  have  spared  me  tlus  s^nnoying  persecu- 
tion/* 

"  Persecution,  Gaudin  1  I  have  given  up  all  for  you ;  I  have 
abandoned  everything,  even  the  hope  of  s^dvation  for  my  own 
•oul ;  I  have  wandered,  day  after  day,  through  the  heartless  streets 
of  Paris,  or  worked  at  the  Gobelins  until  my  spirits  have  been 
crushed  to  the  earth,  and  all  my  strength  gone,  by  the  struggle 
to  support  myself;  and  all  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  again.  Tell 
me— do  you  still  care  for  me,  or  am  I  a  clog  upon  your  life  in  this 
gay  city  V* 

**Not  now,  Louise;  not  now/*  returned  Sainte-Croix,  "another 
time-  This  is  ill-judged;  it  is  unkind.  I  tell  you  that  I  still  love 
yott.  There,  now  let  roe  go,  and  do  not  thus  lower  me  before  these 
people.*' 

*'  And  when  shall  I  see  you  again?" 

**  At  any  time — to-morrow — whenever  you  please — ^at  any  place," 
continued  Sainte-Croix,  endeavouring  to  disembarrass  himself  from 
her  grasp.     ''  There,  see  I  1  am  wanted  by  the  gujrd." 

'*  Gaudin  I  only  one  kind  word,  spoken  as  you  once  used  to  do :  to 
i«ll  me  where  I  may  see  you :  to  shew  me  that  you  do  not  hate  me/' 

"  Pshaw  f  Louii^e,  this  is  childish  at  such  a  moment.  Leave  go 
my  arm.  if  you  would  escape  an  injury.  You  see  I  am  wanted 
you  are  mad  thus  to  annoy  me." 

"  Heaven  knows  I  bave  had  enough  to  make  me  so,"  returned  the 
girl,  struggling  with  the  hands  of  the  other  as  he  tried  to  free  him- 
self from  her  grasp.  "  But,  Gaudin!  I  beg  it  on  my  knees,  one, 
only  one,  kind  word.     Ah  I" 

She  screamed  with  pain,asSainte-Croix,  in  desperation,  seized  her 
wrists,  and  twieting  tfiem  fiercely  round,  forced  her  to  loose  her 
hold.  And  then  casting  her  from  him,  with  no  light  power,  she 
fell  senseless  on  the  floor  at  the  feet  of  Balhilde,  who  had  remained 
completely  paralyzed  since  the  commencement  of  the  hurried 
scene. 

"  He  tvill  escape  by  the  river,"  cried  the  second  in  command  of 
the  night  watch.     "  Wc  must  follow  bim/' 
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Pressing  onward  with  the  rest,  Sainte-Croix  passed  from  the  chani' 
ber  and  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  floating  tenements.  The  boat  in 
which  Benoit  had  arrived  was  still  lying  where  it  had  been  left 
fastened  by  a  cord.  He  directly  ordered  two  of  the  men  into  it,  and 
entering  by  himself,  divided  the  cord  that  held  it  with  his  sword, 
and  then  put  forth  upon  the  river.  The  others  gained  the  roof  of 
the  mill,  and  they  were  there  joined  by  some  members  of  the 
garde  bourgeois^  who  had  descended,  and  W'ere  still  coming  down  by 
a  rope-ladder,  depending  from  the  window  of  one  of  the  old  gabled 
houses  upon  the  Pont  Notre  Dame.  This  was  evidently  the  manner 
in  which  tliey  had  gained  access  to  the  mill,  when  Uieir  feet  had 
first  been  heard  overhead  by  Exili, 

In  the  meanwhik,  the  object  of  their  pursuit  had  escaped  by  the 
window,  as  has  been  seen,  and  dropped  into  the  hollow  of  one  of 
the  lighters  that  floated  the  entire  structure,  with  the  intention  of 
passing  underneath  the  mill*floor  to  the  spot  at  which  another  small 
boat,  used  by  himself  alone,  was  fastened-  But  it  w  as  here  quite 
dark,  and  the  passage  was  one  of  extreme  caution,  being  amongst 
the  timbers  of  the  woodwork  upholding  the  mill,  between  some  of 
which  the  large  black  wheels  were  turning,  as  the  deep  and  angry  ■ 
water  foamed  and  roared  below  them,  lashing  the  slippery  beams  or 
leaping  wildly  over  the  narrow  ledges  of  the  lighters. 

Supplied  with  torches  by  the  garde  bourgeois^  the  others  pervaded 
every  portion  of  the  mill,  and  at  last  came  upon  the  track  of  their 
object,  his  lace  collar  having  caught  some  projecting  wood-work  in 
his  flight.  One  or  two  of  them  leapt  boldly  down  into  the  lighters, 
and  the  others  clung  round  the  structure  above,  upon  frightfully 
insecure  foot- room.  They  were  now  under  the  apartment,  and 
entirely  amidst  the  timbers  of  the  works.  The  light  of  their  torches 
revealed  to  them  Exili  passing  onward,  at  the  peril  o^  his  life,  to 
gain  the  boat;  but  close  before  them. 

A  cry  of  recognition  broke  from  tw  o  or  three  of  the  guard,  and 
the  Italian,  as  a  last  chance,  caught  hold  of  a  beam  which  overhung 
the  wheels,  contriving,  at  an  imminent  risk,  to  pass  himself  across 
the  eliannel  of  the  current  by  swinging  one  hand  before  the  other. 
Those  who  had  regarded  his  general  appearance,  would  scarcely 
have  given  him  credit  for  so  much  power. 

He  gained  the  other  side.  One  of  the  guard  immediately  at- 
tempted to  follow  him,  and  seized  the  beam  ;  but  he  had  not  crossed 
half  way  before  his  strength  failed  him,  his  armour  proving  too 
heavy,  together  with  his  body,  for  his  arms  to  sustain ;  and  he  fell 
upon  the  wheel  as  it  turned,  entangling  his  legs  in  the  float-boards. 
lie  was  borne  beneath  the  current,  and  immadiately  afterwards  re- 
appeared on  the  wheel,  throwing  his  arms  wildly  about  for  help. 
Scarcely  had  a  cry  escaped  his  lips,  when  he  again  passed  beneath 
the  surface;  the  water  disentangJed  him,  and  bore  him  down  the 
stream  for  an  instant,  until  he  sank,  and  was  seen  no  more* 

31  ean while  Exili  was  endeavouring  to  unfasten  his  boat,  and  the 
garde  bourgeois,  passing  round  the  other  side  of  the  mill,  had  arrived 
close  to  where  he  was  stationed,  cutting  off  his  retreat  in  tliat 
direction*  There  was  now  no  chance  but  the  river ;  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  he  plunged  into  the  boiling  current,  trusting  to 
the  darkness  for  his  escape.  At  the  same  moment  a  bourgeois  threw 
off  his  upper  garments,  and  letting  himself  down  the  outer  side  of 
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and,  by  its  glemm,  Sainte-Croix  was  watching  his  prisoner  in  silence. 
At  length  Exili  spoke — 

'*  You  have  be^  playing  a  deep  game ;  and  this  time  Fortune  fa- 
vours you.  But  you  took  her  as  the  discarded  mistress  of  many 
others  ;  and  she  vrill  in  turn  jilt  you." 

*'  Say  rather  we  have  both  struggled  for  her,  and  you  lost  her  by 
your  own  incautious  proceedings,"  replied  Sainte-Croix.  "  We  were 
both  at  the  brink  of  a  gulf,  on  a  frail  precipice,  where  the  fall  of  one 
was  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  other.  You  are  now  my  victim  ; 
to-morrow  I  might  have  been  yours." 

"  And  whence  comes  the  Ictire-^e-cachel  9" 

'<  From  those  who  have  the  power  to  give  it.  Had  you  been  more 
guarded  in  your  speech  on  the  carrefour  to-day,  you  might  have 
again  practised  on  the  credulity  of  the  dupes  that  surrounded  you." 

*'  For  what  term  is  my  imprisonment  ?" 

"  During  the  pleasure  of  the  Minister  of  Police ;  and  that  may  de- 
pend upon  mine.  Our  secrets  are  too  terrible  for  both  to  be  free  at 
once.  You  should  not  have  let  me  know  that  you  thought  me  in 
your  power." 

'*  Has  every  notion  of  honour  departed  from  you  ?"  asked  Exili. 

*' Honour!"  replied  Sainte-Croix,  with  a  short  contemptuous 
laugh;  "honour!  and  between  such  as  we  have  become.  How 
could  you  expect  honour  to  influence  me,  when  we  have  so  long  de- 
spised it — when  it  is  but  a  bubble  name  with  the  petty  gamestera 
of  the  world — ^the  watchword  of  cowardice  fearing  detection  ?  " 

There  was  a  halt  in  the  progress  of  the  carriage  as  it  now  arrived 
at  the  outer  gate  of  the  Bastille.  Then  came  the  challenge  and  the 
answer ;  the  creaking  of  the  chains  that  let  down  the  huge  draw- 
bridge  upon  the  edge  of  the  outer  court ;  and  the  hollow  rumbling 
of  the  wheels  over  its  timber.  It  stopped  at  the  inner  portal ;  and 
when  the  doors  were  opened,  tlie  governor  waited  at  the  carriage  to 
receive  the  new  prisoner. 

But  few  words  were  exchanged.  The  signature  of  the  leUre-de^ 
cachet  once  recognised  was  all  that  was  required,  and  Exili  was  or- 
dered to  descend.  He  turned  to  Sainte-Croix  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  the  gate,  and  with  a  withering  expression  of  revenge  and  baf* 
fled  anger,  exclaimed, 

**  You  have  the  game  in  your  own  hands  at  present  Before  the 
year  is  out  my  turn  will  have  arrived.     Remember  I" 
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THE  FETE  OF  PETERHOFF. 


BY   MRS.  ROMER. 

Perhaps  no  spectacle  so  striking  can  be  offered  to  tbe  observation 

of  a  stranger  in  Russia  as  the  fete  which  is  annually  given  by  the  Em- 
peror at  the  palace  of  PeterhofF,  iti  hcniour  of  the  birthday  of  his  con- 
sort, the  Empress  Alexandra.  It  differs  totally  from  all  other  court- 
festivals,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  individuals  of  all  classes  and  nations 
of  the  vast  RusHinn  empire.  A  line  of  demarcation,  however,  hfis  been 
laid  down,  calculated  to  prevent  any  inconvenient  contact  of  the  po- 
pulace with  the  higher  classes ;  for,  while  the  people  are  admitted 
promiscuously  to  the  gardens,  the  interior  of  the  palace  is  reserved  for 
the  court  and  the  invited  guests  of  the  imperial  family.  Although  the 
entertainment  professes  to  be  a  masked  ball,  no  masks  are  worn,  nor  is 
there  actually  any  dancing.  The  only  approach  to  a  masquemde  con- 
sists in  every  gentleman  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  palace  being 
obliged  to  carry  a  black  domino  on  his  arm,  as  the  symbol  of  his  being 
an  invited  guest. 

While  on  a  visit  to  Rusjsia  some  few  years  ago,  I  considered  myself 
fortunate  in  having  reached  St.  Petersburg  jiist  in  time  to  attend  the 
fete  of  Peterhoff,  for  which  the  Englisli  chargu-d'alfaire»  had  most 
obligingly  provided  tickets  of  admission  for  myself  and  my  party-  The 
palace  of  Peter hoffj  once  the  favourite  residence  of  the  unfortunate 
Emperor  Peter,  is  seated  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  about 
twenty-four  miles  from  St.  Pelersbtirg,  and,  from  its  gardens  and 
water- works.,  has  obtained  the  designation  of  "the  Versailles  of  the 
North/*  It  is  approached  from  St.  Peters  burg  most  expeditiously  by 
sea,  and  accordingly,  at  seven  in  the  ivening,  we  embarked  in  one  of 
Baird's  English  steamers,  and  Innded  at  Peterhoff  at  ten  o'clock. 

We  reached  the  state-rooms  of  the  palace  just  in  time  to  uitne&s  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  fete.  The  apartments  were  already  filled 
with  a  brilliant  crowd,  representing  the  various  nations  reunited  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Czar,  all  wearing  their  national  costume.  TJiere 
were  Georgians,  remarkable  for  their  dark,  expressive  faces,  and  their 
long-cut  oriental  eyes,  dressed  in  kaftans  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  caps  lined 
with  sable ;  and  one  i»f  their  sovereign  jirincesses  was  clad  in  flowing 
white  robes,  with  a  high  transparent  white  cap,  from  which  dependt-d 
a  long  white  veil,  that  nearly  enveloped  her  person.  There  were  two 
Calmuck  chiefs  and  one  Calmuck  lady,  whose  countenances  were  of 
that  peculiar  stnmp  which  one  sees  delineated  upon  China  tea-pots, 
their  Tartiir  vestments  resembling  in  form  those  of  the  natives  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  Officers  of  the  Emperor's  Circassian  guard,  in  chain- 
armour  and  steel-chain  morions,  nruied  with  yataghans  and  bows  and 
arrows,  were  conspicuous.  Then  there  were  Persians,  with  their  high 
black  lambskin  caps,  and  their  long  robes  of  costly  cachmire  and  bro- 
caded silk  ;  Armenians,  Turks,  Tartars,  Hungarians,  Greeks,  and,  of 
course,  every  description  of  Russian  costume  and  uniform.  The  coup 
rfW/ produced  by  this  brilliant  multitude  assembled  in  those  gilded 
saloons,  amidst  a  blaze  of  light  such  as  I  never  before  witnessed,  is  not 
to  be  described.  A  military  band,  stationed  in  each  room,  performedj 
in  turn  some  wild  and  plaintive  Russian  melodies,  until  at  once  th«| 
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varions  bands  blended  into  one  trmmpbunt  martial  strain ;  and  the 
foldin<^-6oors  at  tbe  upper  end  of  tbe  state-suite  being  at  the  same 
moraent  thrown  open,  the  imperial  family,  followed  by  the  court,  the 
ministers  of  state,  and  tbe  foreign  ambassadors,  made  their  appearance, 
and  traversed  the  suite  of  rooms  to  tbe  measure  of  a  stately  Polonaise. 
The  Emperor  led  the  way,  giving  his  hand  to  the  Princess  Frederick 
of  Orange  (the  Empress's  sister),  and  then  followed  the  Empress,  led 
by  her  eldest  son ;  afterwards  came  the  young  Grand  DuchesseSj 
paired  with  Prince  Frederick  of  Orange,  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  and  the 
Duke  of  Oldenburg;  and  the  Prinees  of  the  Empire,  the  ministers, 
and  ambassadors  %vith  their  suites,  each  conducting  a  lady,  closed  the 
glittering  cortege. 

At  the  Emperor  advanced,  tbe  crowd  respectfully  fell  back,  leaving 
ample  space  for  the  brilliant  procession  to  pas?.  He  wore  the  searlet 
uniform  of  the  Empress's  regiment  of  Gardes  Chevaliers,  in  honour  of 
her  Majesty,  as  did  his  son  the  Czarowitsch,  and  his  nephew  the  Duke 
of  Oldenburg.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  was  then  in  his  fortieth  year, 
and  in  tbe  very  zenith  of  hi^  unrivalled  beauty.  He  united  to  the 
noblest  stature  a  symmetry  ot  i'orm,  and  a  graceful  bearing,  which  are 
seldom  the  characteristics  of  very  tall  men.  His  countenance,  bright 
and  intellectnal,  bore  no  traces  of  human  passion  or  human  weakness, 
in  its  caJm  and  severe  beauty  ;  and  his  whole  person  presented  the 
mo&t  perfect  type  of  royalty*  Without  a  shade  of  haughtiness  on  his 
brow,  he  looked  as  one  born  to  command. 

The  Empress,  although  not  inheriting  nil  the  beauty  of  her  mother, 
tie  celebrated  Queen  of  Prussia,  possessed  a  pleasing  and  interesting 
ootmtenance,  with  a  graceful  figure.  She  appeared,  however,  less 
youthful  than  her  imperial  consort.  The  Czarowitsch  figured  most 
appropriately  by  the  side  of  his  fair  mother  as  her  chevalier  d'hmineur; 
the  young  Grand  Duchesses  followed,  attractively  and  becomingly  at- 
tired in  spotless  white.* 

At  every  fottr  of  the  rooms  the  Emperor  changed  partners,  so  that 
in  turns  he  gave  his  hand  to  each  lady  included  in  the  Polonaise,  still 
Jiraintaining,  however,  the  leading  place,  and  still  followed  by  the 
Empress.  In  this  manner  they  passed  the  place  we  occupied  so  often, 
as  to  girc  us  an  opportunity  or  examining  them  in  the  minutest  man- 
ner; and  it  was  during  one  of  those  evolutions  that  my  attention  was 
attracted  towards  a  lady  who,  until  she  had  thus  hecome  the  partner  of 
his  Majesty^  had,  like  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  pa.ssed  unohserved  by  me. 
Her  appearance  was  nevertheless  so  remarkable,  ond  her  beauty  so 
peculiar  and  striking,  that  I  felt  convinced   she  must  be  a  stranger, 


•  The  knrely  family  of  tli«  Emperor  Nicholas,  consiiting  of  four  sons  and  three 
^AUgtiters,  wero  brought  up  from  the  cradle  by  English  nurses  and  ^nvern esses, 
ooder  the  superintendence  of  an  old  Scotchwoman,  who  wos  nndt*r-nurse  to  the 
frmtnt  Emperor  in  his  infanc)%  This  incli%"idual  htld  tbe  rank  of  a  general  officer ^ 
{fot  ertjylhing  in  Russia  is  measiiTed  by  a  military  acde,)  and  had  been  decorated 
»itll  tlic  a>4er  of  St.  Andrew,  ennaljled,  and  enriched.  This  woman,  nererthdess, 
flOM  ft  biire-leggcd  servant-girl  U»  Husaia,  some  five^and- fifty  years  ajfo,  with  a 
8eotrh  trmder'n  family,  who  turned  her  adrift  in  St.  Petersbtirg.  A  lucky  diaiic* 
ftocured  her  the  situation  of  under  nursery-maid  in  the  Emperor  Patirs  family, 
whtG  the  wat  placed  about  the  person  of  the  present  Emperor,  to  teach  him  to 
iftmk  Enghth  !  His  attachment  for  her  was  so  (p'eat,  tbat  when  he  marned  he 
lined  ber  At  the  bead  of  hit  nursery  estaUlihhment,  where  &he  hus  honourably 
pnt  tliroug^  all  the  military  gradations  of  rank  to  her  present  m\vt  of  ffenernl.  I 
■opnoiit  she  wili  die  a  Beld-marshal ! 
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probaljly  tlie  wife  of  one  of  the  foreigji  miiiifiterf.  She  was  tall,  and 
beautifully  formed,  with  a  most  l*ively  couotenoncp,  oriental  in  its 
cmtf  serious  and  dignified,  hut  full  of  sweetness*  Iler  cumplexion  was 
of  tliat  clear  palenifss  which  shows  to  such  advantage  hy  candle-light, 
her  Imir  of  the  hue  and  lustre  of  jet,  and  her  large  dark  eyes  fringed 
ivith  those  long,  thick,  hlnck  lashes,  which  are  scarcely  ever  seen 
among  EuropcunSa  and  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  Georgian  women. 
She  was  atlired  with  exquisite,  hut  costly  simplicity,  in  a  dress 
of  India  mn.^Hn,  and  the  only  ornament  worn  hy  ht;r  was  a  WTeath  of 
ivy  leavTs,  composed  of  emeralds,  encircling  her  braided  hair.  In  the 
midst  of  the  feathers,  and  diamonds,  and  satins,  and  flowers  of  the 
Parisian  toilettes  that  fluttered  aruund,  she  looked  like  a  muse  that 
had  descended  for  a  moment  into  tlie  midst  of  the  gay  scene  to  fling 
the  charm  of  poetry  over  it ;  nnd|  while  every  other  face  wore  conven- 
tional smiles^  or  flushed  triumphant  whenever  the  sovereign'^  eye 
glanced  on  them,  hers  ahmc  preserved  its  calm  and  cold  equanimity » 
even  iii  the  supreme  moment  which  had  caused  some  to  blush,  and 
some  to  tremhle,  and  otliers  to  look  inexpressibly  grand,  and  ali  to 
appear  ill  at  ease  whenever  it  fell  to  their  turn— I  mean  when,  band 
in  hand  witli  her  imperial  master,  she  for  a  brief  space  took  pre- 
cedence of  idl  that  was  noblest  in  the  empire,  am!  became  with  that 
august  personage  ''  the  cynosure  of  admiring  eyes."  She  looked  as 
tljuu^h  her  mind  could  neither  be  dazzled  nor  captivated  hy  such 
sct'ues  ;  and  there  was  a  ptfnsive  abstraction  in  her  countenance,  which 
led  me  to  fancy  that  her  heart  was  not  in  them,  and  that  her  thoughts 
even  then  had  wandered  far  away. 

I  eagerly,  but  fruitlessly,  inquired  the  name  of  the  beautiful 
stranger,  and  soon  aflcrwiirds  I  lost  sight  of  her;  for,  as  soon  as  the 
Polonaise  was  over,  the  imperial  family  went  to  supper  in  an  apart- 
ment, from  which  all  hut  their  immediate  party  were  excluded;  and 
we  took  that  opportunity  of  descending  to  the  gardens,  where  a 
scene  of  magic  splendour  burst  upon  our  view.  Amidst  columns,  py- 
ramids, and  walls  of  Are,  the  innumerable  fountains  of  those  terraced 
gardens  throwing  their  waters  high  into  the  air,  and  catching  the 
reflection  of  the  surrounding  hlaze,  produced  the  effect  of  showers  of 
topazes  falling  in  all  directions  ;  while  their  murmuring  sounds 
mingled  with  the  strains  of  music  that  issued  from  the  open  windows 
of  the  palace,  and  the  Babel-like  hum  of  the  multitude  gathered  toge- 
ther in  that  scene  of  enchantment.  A  light  stronger  and  brighter 
than  that  of  day  shed  a  sort  of  supernatural  lustre  upon  the  variety  of 
European  and  Asiatic  costumes  and  uniforms  that  circulated  an»ong 
alleys  walled  in  with  what  appeared  lobe  sheets  of  flame;  and  I  should 
have  fancied  nvyself  traoisported  to  fairy-land,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
odour  of  tallow  emitted  from  tJie  myriad  lamps,  which  reminded  me, 
unplea&anti)^  enoughj  iLat  1  was  in  the  country  of  which  that  unsa- 
voury material  forms  the  staple  commodity.  Nor  had  the  creature- 
comforts  of  the  people  been  neglected.  In  the  gardens  tents  were 
pitched,  where  lea  (the  never-failing  beverage  throughout  Russia^,  and 
a  variety  of  more  substantial  refreshments^  were  plentifully  distri- 
buted. 

When  the  court  had  supped,  a  cavalcade  of  thirty  open  carriages, 
called  Hgrics,  drew  up  to  tlie  grand  entrance  of  the  palace,  and  the  im- 
perial family  with  their  suites,  and  the  foreign  ambassadors,  got  into 
them,  and  were  driven  round  the  park  and  gardens  to  see  the  iUuniina- 
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iionsj  and  to  ftbow  themselves  to  those  who  bad  not  been  ndinitted  to 
tbe  pfdace.  This  was  the  last  act  of  the  entertamment ;  and,  as  soonoii 
it  was  over,  we  betcwk  ourselves  again  to  the  steamer,  which  we  found 
even  more  crowded  than  it  liad  been  in  oiir  passage  to  PeterhoiF.  But, 
siltliough  the  wind  was  propitious  for  a  return,  and  the  sea  smooth,  we 
moved  on  but  slowly.  There  was  no  steam  to  impel  us  onward ;  fur  the 
Scotch  economy  of  the  propritftor  had  ordained  that  the  fires  should  be 
allowed  to  go  out.     The  time  did  not,  however,  appear  long  to  mc» 

Among  the  passengers  was  General  Y ,  with  whom  we  had  previ- 

ou&ly  been  acquainted,  and  who,  being  an  excellent  racoNtair,  amused 
uft  with  anecdotes  of  m»n y  of  the  personages  whom  we  had  seen  that 
night.  Of  course  1  did  not  omit  to  question  him  about  the  lady  whose 
crountennnce  and  mien  had  made  such  an  impression  on  me.  1  minutely 
described  her  perwon  and  attire,  and  concluued  by  expressing  my  con- 
Tiction  that  she  could  not  be  a  Russian. 

*'  Yon  mean  the  Cuuntess  A—  /'  said  the  old  General ;  *'  s^he  is, 
nevertheless^,  a  Russian,  tlie  daughter  of  a  Cossack  general,  and  the 
widow  of  a  Muscovite  noble,  with  wliom  I  was  unce  well  acquainted, 
and  she  has  never  to  my  knowledge  quitted  Russia  for  a  dny.  The 
history  of  her  marriage  is  quite  a  ronmnce,  and  when  you  have  heard 
it>  you  will  be  able  to  account  for  the  peculiar  expression  of  her  coun* 
tenance,  and  to  connect  its  pensive  character  with  the  events  which 
hare  conferred  on  her  so  painful  a  celebrity. 

"About  lifleen  years  ago,  the  yuung  Count  A ,  at  that  time  a 

lieutenant  in  a  rrgiment  uf  the  Emperor's  guard  in  garrison  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  representative  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Moscow,  having  in  the  Hush  of  youth  manifested  symptoms  of  insub- 
ortli nation,  was  sent  by  way  of  corrective  to  the  Caucasus,  to  do  duty 
there  for  ixvo  years.  The  nature  of  this  service  Is  most  severe,  the 
conntry  being  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  and  destitute  of  all  resource ; 

And  to  young  A --,  the  spoiled  child  of  a  doating  mother,  brought  up 

in  almost  Asiatic  luxury^  and  but  lately  the  brau  gar^ou  of  tlie  aristo* 
«mttic  circles  of  St.  Petersburg,  it  appeared  little  less  dreadful  than  an 
e^iLife  lo  Siberia  itself.  As  a  mark  of  favour  in  the  midiit  of  his  dis- 
l^race,  be  had  been  received  as  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  the  com- 
man^mnt  of  the  Russian  lines,  an  old  general  f>f  Cossacks  from  the 
Ooosky  country,  whose  head-quarters  were  established  at  Wladi  Can- 

casu^;  and  from  him  and  his  family  Count  A received  that  patri- 

mrrlial  hospitality  which  characterizes  the  primitive  Sclavonian  races  ; 
and  the  frank  and  simple  cordiality  with  which  it  was  offered  compt'n- 
ajited  in  some  degree  for  the  absence  of  those  elegances  which  he  had 
liitbeita  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  indispensable.  The  old  General 
W3»  arotigh,  unsophi^iticated  soldier  ;  he  had  passed  .ill  his  life  among 
kia  trild  CoAsacks,  and  had  often  been  heard  to  boast  that  he  had  uewr 
Ipiit  once  appeared  at  cfuirt,  and  that  was  after  returning  from  the 
taking  of  Paris  by  the  Allied  Armies  in  1814 

**  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  St.  Peteriiburg,  where  Russian  is  the 
lail^age  lci\st  heard  even  in  Russian  houses,  and  scarcely  anything 
iRit  Prench,  German,  English,  and  Italian,  are  spoken  by  the  foreign 
«emmt8  of  which  our  great  establishments  are  composed,  no  member  of 

Gcmend    P '^  family  could  understand  any  other  laugmige  thim 

tlitlr  own  ;  Count  A -,  who  had  grown  quite  disused  to  Russian  in  the 

BabcI-like  confusion  of  tongues  th«t  prevails  in  St*  Petersburg,  felt  as 
cWoglt  he  had  been  transported  to  some  foreign  land»  when  familiar 
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J!r,!JS!l?'^  •^  "^^'^  medinm  of  communication  with  those 
STwZ^r-^^  ?5f  ??^»-°*?«°^  tastes  were  eqnaUy  thwarted,  for 
fid  ^iTK"^''^^^  P^^  "^^  ^^^  *^«  language^f  the  ho^se- 
Si^whS^  T •^'•^^T^P;^^^^^  ^^  boarlfut  inthecoar«^ 
SjTtaL  ^^  *^^  banished  from  the  elegant  tahlesof  the 

.>thLj^d!!^f  frrr  "^  *  '^?^^;  ^«  ^^^  mamed  a  naUve  of  the 
^II»S  «?f  •  Caucasos,  who  died  in  thejprime  of  life ;  and  his  hmHj 
^^^^t^  """^  '^''.•^  ^"?"S  «  the  6«ack  regiment  which  he 
fCuiniT     -  ?^°^«^»«^ed,  and  an  onlj  daughter,  whi^  at  the  time 

^^  -^ '  became  domesticated  under  his  roof,  was  scarcely  fifteen 

^r^^vL?*:  ^^^*  "*  unfonned  girl,  but  already  the  living  image 
01  ner  ^*wman  mother.  Althou^  advancing  towards  womanho^. 
the  young  Khiabeth  was  stiU  looked  upon  in  her  family  as  a  child,  and 
treatea  by  her  father  and  brothers  more  as  their  plaything  than  their 
couipamun.  H^r  education  had  been  much  neglected,  and  she  was  de- 
bcient  m  even  the  common  acquirements  of  French  and  music ;  she 
b*^  been  iutfervd  to  grow  up  in  the  savage  r^on  where  she  had  first 
seen  the  light*  like  a  wild  flower^  untended  and  uncared  for;  but,  like 
many  a  wild  flow-er  which  surpasses  in  beauty  and  sweetness  the  gar- 
den s  pride,  her  native  charm  asserted  itself  despite  the  absence  of  all 

cultivatKMi :  and  the  fiwt  time  Count  A saw  her  perform  the 

characteristic  dances  of  her  country  to  the  wild  music  of  a  Cossack 
ch«vru»«  he  thought  he  had  never  beheld  in  the  courtly  circles  of  St. 
lVteT«burg  anything  ao  captivating  as  that  untutored,  child-like  girl. 

•*  As  a  resource  against  caaat,  A devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 

the  improvement  i^  Elisabeth's  education ;  he  taught  her  French, 
Oerman,  and  mu^c :  and  such  was  her  aptitude  in  learning,  that  in 
little  nu^re  than  a  year  the  fair  pupil  knew  as  much  as  her  youthful 
master  did.  The  danger  of  such  an  intimate  association  between  a 
guileless  and  beautiful  girl  and  a  handsome  dissipated  youne  man, 
\v\»uld  have  been  evident  to  any  ^rent  |iossi»ssed  of  more  worldly  wis- 

d\un  than  (icneral  P :  but  with  a  blindness  which  sprang  from  his 

own  honest  aitd  loyal  nature,  the  old  father  continued  to  leave  them 
ctuistantly  tivelher*  and  isolatetl  from  all  other  society,  long  after 
A- had  discovered  that  the  unformed  e:irl  had  ripened  into  a  fas- 
cinating woman,  and  that  his  manner  to  Elisabeth  had  changed  from 
the  playful  authority  of  tho  selfHxm&tituted  preceptor,  to  the  tender 
deference  of  the  aspiring  lover  ;  while  the  sportive  familiarity  of  Eliz- 
alieth  had  softened  into  a  blushing  reserve,  which  would  have  aroused 
the  apprehensions  of  a  keener  ol^er^'cr  than  her  father  as  to  the  state 
of  her  neart,  and  the  fact  of  a  warmer  sentiment  than  friendship  exist- 
ing between  her  and  the  Count.  Had  her  brothers  been  at  home,  the 
secret  of  the  lovers  ivouM  have  been  soon  discovered ;  but  they  were  in 
the  Ukraine  with  their  regiment,  and  there  wus  no  judicious  friend 
near  Elizabeth  to  ^-arn  her  against  the  imprudence  of  encouraging  a 
passion  for  one  whose  elevated  rank  and  great  worldly  possessions  would 
prove  a  certain  barrier  to  his  union  with  the  portionless  daughter  of  a 
soldier  of  fortune.  So  that,  with  nothing  to  counteract  her  lover's  in- 
fluence over  her  mind,  and  no  check  upon  that  holy  confidence  of  a 
young  and  pure  heart,  which  too  often,  alas !  leads  to  the  ruin  of  the 
innocence  from  whence  it  springs,  Elizabeth  walked  blindly- towards 

the  predpiee  to  which  A was  gradually  conducting  her,  nor 

dreamed  of  harm  until  too  late  to  guaid  against  \U 
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^H  Time  wore  an,  and  the  two  years  allotted  for  Count  A—^^'n  re- 

W  tirement  hainng  expired,  he  prepared  to  quit  Wladi  Caucasus  for  Mas* 

I  cew,    where  he  had   obtained  permission  to  visit  his  mother  before 

I  resaniing  his  military  duties  at  St,  Petersburg.     The  despair  of  Elisa* 

^^-  beth  at  this  separation  would  have  betrayed  her  secret,  had  not  A-  > 
^^h  aoothed  her  anguish  by  persuading  her  that  his  sole  motive  for  proceed- 
^"  lug  to  Ihloscow  was  to  obtain  his  mother's  consent  to  their  marriage, 
and  that  the  moment  he  had  obtained  her  concurrence,  he  would  re- 
Cum  to  the  Caucasus^  and  formally  demand  her  hand  of  the  General. 
N'or  was  this  a  deliberate  deception  on  his  part ;  he  quitted  her  with 
tEe  firm  intention  of  soon  claiming  her  as  his  bride,  and  he  loved  her 
sufficiently  to  desire  that  event  as  ardently  as  she  did  herself-  But 
unfortunately  he  was  of  a  character  easily  to  be  led  away  by  those 
around  him,  and  his  best  intentions  too  often  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  new  impressions ;  so  that  when  once  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
flliiabeth  s  fascination^  and  within  reach  of  his  mother's  dominion^  he 
&u0ered  worldly  considerations  to  supplant  the  honourable  feelings 
wlh  which  he  had  quitted  Wladi  Caucasus,  and  plunged  into  the  dis- 
ftiptttimis  of  ^foficow  with  an  ardour  to  which  his  two  years'  banishment 
gave  an  additional  xest.  He  had  indeed  lost  no  time  in  seeking  the 
explanation  with  the  Countess,  which  was  to  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of 
liiJi  eiigsgement  with  Elijsabeth,  but  his  mshes  had  met  with  the  most 
cineom promising  opposition  on  her  part,  coupled  however,  with  an  in- 

Iduigence  in  all  other  respects,  calculated  to  give  her  the  greatest  as- 
cseodancy  over  him.  From  day  to  day  some  new  enjoyment  was  de- 
vised fur  him  by  her,  and  as  each  day  glided  by,  the  recollection  of  the 
patriarcbal  dwelling  which  but  so  lately  had  bounded  all  his  hopes  and 
wishes,  and  the  lovely  image  of  the  expectant  and  too-coniiding  being 
trlio  had  placed  her  honour  and  happiness  in  his  hands,  grew  fainter 
and  less  frcouent;  while  the  charms  of  a  certain  young  Princess - 
0)^A  D  (a  beauty  and  a  heiress,  whom  his  mother  had  long  fixed 

upon  as  the  future  wife  of  her  son)  usurped  the  gentler  memories  of 
the  old  Coss0ck*8  home. 

*' Meanwhile  Elizabeth  trustingly  awaited  the  fulfilment  of  her 
lorer'a  promises,  but  months  rolled  on.  and  no  tidings  of  him  came.  A 
perceptible  chnnge  had  taken  place  in  the  young  girl's  appearance; 
t<rr  spirits  had  become  languid  and  broken,  and  her  health  was  evi- 
dently failing,  although  no  complaint  ever  passed  her  lips.  The  Gene- 
rml  almrsned  by  these  indications  of  early  decay,  and  tracing  their  com- 

mencecnent  to  the  period  of  A '»  departure,  was  aroused  too  late  to 

%  ^uamcion  that  the  heart  was  the  seat  of  her  malady,  and  closely 
qiiestioQed  her  on  the  subject.  For  a  length  of  time  Elizabeth  evaded 
all  bis  endeavours  to  draw  the  truth  from  her,  but  at  last,  all  reason- 
rnble  hope  that  her  lover  intended  to  act  honourably  towards  her  having 
fled,  and  feeling  that  further  concealment  would  soon  be  impossible, 
•lie  cast  herself  in  an  agony  of  despair  at  her  father's  feet,  and  revealed 
to  him  that  Count  A ,  Imd  seduced  her  under  a  promise  of  mar- 
ital^, and  that  she  would  soon  become  a  motlier. 

Ahhangh  in  the  first  burst  of  indignant  feeling,  General  P 
breathed  only  vengeance  against  the  defitroyer  of  his  child,  and  would 
baire  sptimed  as  unworthy  to  enter  into  his  family,  the  man  who  had 
basely  requited  the  rites  of  hospitality,  by  bringing  misery  and  disho- 
nour to  the  roof  that  had  sheltered  him,  yet  family  considerations  in- 
dticed  bim  to  adopt  more  prudential  measures,  and  he  therefore  wrote 
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to  Count  A  sternly  requiring  him  to  make  instant  reparatkn  far 
the  evil  he  had  occasioned,  by  fulfilling  his  engagensent  with  Elinn 
beth.  No  answer  was  returned  to  this  letter,  and  the  General,  doobi j 
outraged  by  this  contemptuous  silence,  then  wrote  to  his  four  aoaa  le- 
quirinff  them  all  immediately  to  repair  to  Wladi  Caacasos  np«i  basi* 
ness  wnich  would  admit  of  no  delav. 

"  They  came ;  and  their  father  naving  divulged  to  them  the  history 
of  their  sister's  wrongs,  ended  by  saying,  *  My  sons,  my  first  impnlse 

upon  ascertaining  the  extent  of  Count  A- 's  heartless  Tillaoj  was 

to  fly  at  once  to  Moscow  and  force  him  to  give  nie  the  satisfaction  of 
sheddinff  his  blood  ;  but  the  thought  that  mv  poor  stricken  child  has 
no  efficient  protector  but  her  old  father,  nas  deterred  me  from  that 
natural  course,  for  should  I  fall  in  a  meeting  with  her  sedncer,  she 
would  be  left  alone  in  the  world  with  her  shame.  I  must  not  ahuidoa 
her  in  this  extremity ;  and,  therefore,  into  your  hands  do  I  commit  the 
task  of  avenging  her  honour.'  Then  leading  them  to  the  chamber  of 
Elizabeth,  he  approached  the  couch  upon  which  she  lay  stretched,  re- 
duced by  sorrow  and  suffering  to  the  shadow  of  her  former  self,  and 
pointing  to  her  worn  and  woe-begone  countenance,  adjured  them  in  a 
tremulous  whisper,  to  spare  her  by  refraining  from  all  reproach. 

"  The  fuur  young  men  stepped  quickly  forward,  and,  sarroundine 
the  bed,  they  removed  their  sister's  hands  from  her  face,  which  she  had 
hastily  sought  to  conceal  at  their  approach,  and  as  they  each  in  turn 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  flushing  cheek,  the  three  eldest  exclaimed, 

" '  Courage*  Elizabeth  Mikailotvna,'  (Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mi- 
chad,)  '  you  shall  be  avenged  I' 

"  But  Ivan,  the  youngest,  and  the  one  she  best  lored,  whispered  as 
he  tenderly  kissed  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  *  Elizabeth  Ihuhinka*  (my 
soul,)  '  weep  no  more ;  you  shall  be  consoled  V 

**  And  Elizabeth,  casting  herself  upon  his  breast,  murmured, '  Oh, 
Ivan,  my  brother,  let  no  harm  befal  htm!" 

"  Wlien  the  brothers  withdrew  from  their  sister's  presence  it  was 
settled  that  one  of  them  should  forthwith  proceed  to  Moscow  to  bring 
Cuunt  A-  to  account  for  his  delinquency,  and  an  amicable  dispute 
arose  between  them  as  to  which  of  the  four  should  be  chosen  for  that 
mission,  the  eldest  warmly  asserting  his  right  of  seniority  to  represent 
the  family,  and  the  others  as  warmly  combating  that  argument.  Their 
father  ended  the  dispute  by  deciding  that  they  should  draw  lots  for 

Iireccdence,  and  that  should  he  to  whom  the  first  number  fall  perish  in 
lis  encounter  with  A ,  he  should  be  replaced  by  the  next  in  suc- 
cession, and  so  on  until  the  Count  had  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for 
his  baseness. 

'*  It  fell  to  Ivan's  lot,  to  vindicate  the  family  honour,  and  within  an 
hour  after  that  point  had  been  settled,  he  was  in  a  kibitka  on  the  road 
to  Moscow,  accompanied  only  by  a  servant  of-  the  General's,  and  in- 
tending to  travel  night  and  day  without  a  pause.  During  this  rapid 
journey  he  had  ample  time  to  revolve  in  his  own  mind  the  surest  me- 
thod of  effecting  a  meeting  with  Count  A  without  any  person  but 
himself  and  his  adversary  being  privj  to  the  aflfair:  for,  aware  of  the 
extreme  rigour  with  which  duelling  is  punished  by  the  Russian  laws, 

he  felt  assured  that  were  the  famihr  of  A to  obtain  any  suspicion 

of  the  motive  that  brought  him  to  Moscow,  they  would  not  scruple  to 
prevent  the  meeting,  and  by  their  interest  cause  the  challenger  to  be 
aent  from  the  place  under  arrest.    It  was,  therefore,  incumboit  npon 
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Ilim  to  take  liis  measures  with  the  utmost  precaution  ;  and  he  was  &tiU 

divided  between  the  expediency  of  writin»f  to  Count  A upun  his 

arrwal,  or  at  once  seeking  au  interview  with  him.  without  any  previou<» 
announcement,  when  the  gorgeous  domes  and  cripolas  of  ifoscow, 
dusteriug  in  the  air,  bur^t  upon  hl:^  view  in  their  ilazzling  variety  of 
green,  vermilion*  and  ultra- marine,  cuvered  with  gidden  stars. 

'*  Chance,  which  had  decided  that  It'an  P should  become  the 

avenger  of  his  sister's  lionour»  ngain  came  to  his  aid,  and  scuttled  at  his 
very  entrance  into  the  city  the  question  that  hud  agitated  him  through- 

4Mit  the  journey.     He  had  never  seen  Count  A ,  but  tlie  letters  of 

fUiiabeth  during  the  earliest  period  of  his  f^ujourn  at  Wbidi  Cauca^^UH 
liad  been  filled  with  descriptions  of  her  young  and  noble  preceptor* 
and  among  other  particulars^  she  had  specified  a  personal  peculitirsty 
wiiicb,  although  it  might  appear  to  common  minds  as  a  defect ^  assumed 

ito  her  romantic  and  enthusiastic  imagination  a  character  superior  to 
that  of  mere  phyfiical  beauty — something  heroic,  that  served  to  tli^tin- 

\  guish  him  from  the  herd  of  well-looking  and  well-dressed  military  flutter- 
In  the  single  campaign  he  had  made  against  therevtdted  Circass* 

iauns,  A —  had  received  a  sabre-cut  on  the  head  which  had  well-nigh 

proved  fatal.  With  great  diHicuUy  he  had  recovered  from  the  etTects 
af  tliat  wound,  and  without  any  personal  disliguremeiit ;  but  stilJ,  ib 

^bad  left  an  indelible  mark  ;  for,  although  the  scar  itself  was  concealed 
'hy  his  clustering  chesnut  locks^  the  hair  upon  the  injurt^d  spot  had 
turned  completely  white*  The  strange  contrast  formed  by  this  broad 
Jine  of  silver  amidst  the  golden  brown  curls  that  covered  his  handsome 
head  was  the  first  thing  that  caught  the  attention  of  a  strann;er  on  see« 

Aug  Count  A f  and  the  young  man  showed  a  sort  of  excusable  co* 

|uetTy  in  rendering  it  as  evident  as  possible  by  wearing  his  hair  very 
j;  for  he  looked  upon  that  bleached  lock  as  a  brevet  of  bravery,  and 
BkT  more  honourable  decoration  than  even  the  military  crosses  that 
liung  upon  his  breast, 

•*  This  mark,  then,  served  to  precipitate  the  meeting  with  A , 

iwliichlvanP had  journeyed  from  the  Caucasus  to  effect.     The 

jug  Cossack  had  already  traver-scd  a  considerable  part  of  Moscow, 
wlieii,  on  approaching  the  Holy  Gate^  his  kibiika  was  obliged  to  draw 
up  ai  one  side  for  a  few  moments  before  entering,  in  order  to  leave 

^Iree  egress  to  a  throng  of  ciirriages  which  were  passing  out  of  it.     No 
3,  be  his  rank  what  it  may,  ever  passes  through  the  Hcdy  Gate  of 

[^oaomv  without  uncovering  his  head — an  act  of  faith  and  reverence 

[adilrcisedby  all  good  Russians,  from  the  Emperor  downwards,  to  the 

,  Biiracttlous  image  of  the  Virgin  which  occupies  a  niche  over  the  arch- 
way. iVs  the  carriages  defiled,  and  Ivan's  driver  prepared  to  pursue  his 
wmjg  an  elegant-looking  cavalier,  mounted  upon  a  splendid  English 
hone,  cantered  up  to  the  g»te,  and  there  reining  In  his  steed,  he  took 
aff  bis  hat,  and  passed  beneath  at  a  sluw  pace.  Ivan's  attention  had 
been  immediately  attracted  by  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  horse,  and 
the  graceful  figure  of  its  rider;  but  the  moment  the  latter  uncovered 
hH  l»eiiflt  the  young  Cossack's  admiration  was  converted  into  a  Kenti- 
flwnt  of  almost  savage  joy^as  he  remarked  above  the  left  temple  id'  the 
bomainan^  a  long  lock  of  snow-white  hair>  amidst  the  profusion  of  sunny 
carta  that  clustered  round  his  forehead. 

Iran  felt  not  a  doubt  in  his  mind  that  he  beheld  the  seducer  of  Eli- 
Sftbetb ;   and  throwing  himself  out  of  his  kibitka,  he    conquered  his 
p  itifficiently  to  approach  the  cavalier  with  apparent  calmness. 
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and  to  accost  him  with  the  politeness  due  from  one  stranger  to  an 
other. 

*' '  You  are  Count  Constantine  A ,  I  believe?*  he  asked. 

*'  *  I  am/  was  the  answer* 

'^  *  And  I  am  Iviin  Mickaiiowitsch  P— j  lieutenaiit  in  the  P— — 
regiment  of  Cossacks  V  puri^ued  the  youth,  in  a  less  collected  tone. 

"  '  Wellj  sir  !*  said  the  Count  with  hauieur. 

'*  Did  you  J  or  did  you  not,  receive  a  letter  from  General  P ,  i 

whose  house  yon  passed  two  years  at  Wladi  Caucasus^  touching  a  ft 
mily  affair  which  I  need  not  here  specify  V 

**  *  Sir/  said  the  Count,  with  iucreased  haughtiness,  '  I  do  not  recog- 
nize your  right  to  ask  nie  that  question/ 

*'  *  You  will  recognize  it,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  the  brother  of 
Elizabeth  P  ^  and  am,  moreover,  aware  of  your  conduct  towards 
her.     Will  you  marry  my  sister  ?' 

"  '  I  cannot — family  considerations  forbid  such  a  connexion/ 

'* '  Then  J  sir/  returned  Ivon,  sinking  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper, 
that  the  purport  of  his  words  might  not  be  overlieaid  by  any  acciden- 
tal passer-by,  'you  mnst  iight  with  me,  and  that  instantaneoudy/ 

"  '  Willingly,'  replied  the  Count, '  but  I  must  first  return  home  for 
my  arms.' 

''  '  That  is  unnecessary.  I  have  pistols  and  swords  in  my  kibitka 
-^1  leave  you  the  choice  of  your  weaponsj  but  1  will  not  lose  sight  of 
yon  until  the  errand  for  which  I  have  journeyed  from  the  Caucasus, 
has  been  fulfilled.  If  you  attempt  to  quit  this  spot  without  me,  I 
shall  believe  that  you  intend  to  shield  yourself  from  my  just  vengeance 
by  infmrming  the  police  of  my  intentions/ 

"  '  8ir  V  exclaimed  A ^  indignantly,  (for  his  courage  had  never 

before  been  questioned,)  'if  you  knew  me  better,  you  would  not  dare 
to  insult  me  by  such  a  supposition,  I  desire  nothing  n^ore  than  to  give 
you  the  satisfaction  you  require  of  me;  hut  we  must  settle  the  preli- 
minaries in  a  more  relirea  spot  than  this.  Will  you  trust  to  my 
honour,  and  follow  me  V 

"  Ivan  signified  his  willingness  to  do  so,  and  jumping  into  his  ki- 
bitka, directed  tlie  driver  to  follow  whithersoever  Count  A-  ^-  should 
lend*     Ater  twenty  minutes'  drive  through  the  city,  they  passed    the 

fotcs,  and  proceeded  on  the  St.  Petersburg  road,  in  the  direction  of 
*etrowsky,   but   before    arriving  at  the  race- course,  A turned 

from  the  high  road,  and  conducted  \m  antagonist  towards  a  plantation 
of  birch-trees  at  some  distance,  where  they  both  alighted*  Ivan,  tak- 
ing his  weapons  from  the  kibitka,  ordered  the  driver  to  remain  wiili 
the  carriage  on  the  skirts  of  tlie  wood  ;  while  A — — ■,  knotting  the 
hridlc  on  his  horse's  neck,  turned  its  heud  in  the  direction  of  Moscow, 
and  gave  it  a  stroke  of  his  whip,  which  sent  the  gallant  animal  off  at 
full  speed. 

"  *  What  are  you  doing  ?'  exckimed  Ivan. 

"  '  Sending  a  messenger  home  to  announce  my  death/  coldly  replied 
the  Count ;  *  for  I  presume  that  our  duel  will  he  fatal  to  one  of  us,  at 
least/ 

"  '  Of  course.  The  choice  of  our  weapons  rehts  with  youj'  ^id 
I%*an. 

'*  ^Let  it  he  pistols  then-- we  will  both  fire  together.* 

'*  *  At  ten  paces?'  exclaimed  the  young  Cossack. 

"  '  At  three,  if  you  so  wish  it,*  replied  A * 
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They  both  entered  the  wood ;  Ivaa's  servant  Ibllowed^  carrying 
le  pbtols ;  and  when  they  had  selected  a  suitable  spot,  and  measuied 
their  ground^  he  proceeded  to  load  the  pistoU«  and  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  foul  play  being  suspected,  placed  them  on  the  ground,  and 
tornea  his  back  upon  the  young  men,  while  each  appropriated  one  to 
himself.  The  two  comhatauts  took  aim  together  with  a  deliberate 
coolness  and  precision  which  seemed  to  ensure  the  most  dinaatrous  re- 
sulta^  and  when  the  servant  gave  the  appointed  signal,  by  throwing 
his  hat  upon  the  ground,  both  iired  so  exactly  at  the  same  instant> 
that  the  two  reports  were  confounded  together-  Ivan  immediately 
fell  pierced  through  the  heart,  and  without  uttering  a  word  expirea. 

Cotiot  A remained  standing  for  a  moment,  so  that  the  servant  for 

that  brief  space  believed  that  he  had  escaped  unhurt ;  but  suddeiily 
chipping  his  hand  to  his  breast,  a  torrent  of  blood  issued  from  his  lips, 
ana  he  sank  to  the  earth  in  a  state  of  apparent  Itfelessness, 

"  There  was  to  be  a  dinner-party  at  the  Countess  A  --s  on  that 
dfty,  and  the  Princess  Olga  D  —  ^  (who  was  looked  upon  as  a  future 
piember  of  the  family)  had  ur rived  long  before  any  of  the  other  gyesta» 
snd  was  complacently  contemplating  her  charming  person  in  a  long 
pier-glass  in  the  drawing-room,  while  the  Countess,  with  something  of 
maternal  solicitude,  %vas  placing  some  rare  exotic  blossoms  in  the  young 
bcQUtr'a  fair  hair,  when  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet  entering  rapidly  into 
the  court  of  the  palace  was  heard. 

**  'That  is  Constantine,  I  am  sure  T  exclaimed  the  Princess  joyfully, 
'  lor  I  know  the  sound  of  Rainbow's  feet*  I  knevv  he  would  be  home 
tuAj  to-day  !'  And  she  eagerly  approached  one  of  the  windows,  pre- 
puiA  U>  dispense  from  thence  her  sweetest  smile  of  welcome  to  the 
yooag  horseman  a^s  he  di^^mounted.  The  Countess  followed,  but  an 
esdamation  of  terror  hurst  from  the  lips  of  both  ladies  as  they  beheld 
Ruiibon%  riderless,  dash  into  the  court,  and  make  a  full  stop  at  the 
dttor  that  led  from  thence  to  the  stables. 
"  *  My  son  is  killed  V  shrieked  the  Countess, 
**  I  hiippened  to  be  at  that  time  in  JMoscow,  and  was  one  of  the 

Countess  A 's  guests  ou  that  day*    My  carriage  drove  into  the  en- 

tnaoe  court  at  the  identical  moment  I  have  described,  and  I  learned 
fiaoai  the  ladies  themselves  the  cause  of  their  alarm.  While  endea- 
foQtiog  lo  persuade  them  that  their  terrors  had  been  premature,  and 
tkal  it  was  very  possible  that  the  animal  might  have  eacaped  from 
mam  plice  where  his  rider  had  dismounted,  a  party  of  soldiers  entered 
iha  palace,  bearing  upon  a  mattress  the  body  of  A-  -^,  covered  with 
Uood,  and  to  all  appearance  dead. 

**  Ta  describe  the  scene  that  followed  would  be  impossible*  When 
tW  surgeons  arrived,  they  ascertained  that  the  Count  still  lived,  and 
ihet  the  ball  had  traversed  part  of  the  \\ing9,  and  lodged  near  the 
^lioie  ;  there  was  a  slight  chance  that  he  mi^ht  be  saved  ;  but  it  was 
1^  slight  that  the  medical  men  would  not  dwell  upon  it  as  a  fwpe, 
A—  himself,  when  he  revived  from  his  swoon,  felt  that  he  was  a 
litt  mADt  and  desired  that  he  might  be  left  alone  with  his  mother  to 
eMutniiJcate  his  last  wishes  to  her.  They  were  shot  up  together  for 
Wl  »n  hour,  and  during  that  agonizing  interim  the  Countess  was  made 
ii|«iiDted  with  all  that  had  happened,  and  for  the  first  time  became 

wmam  af  the  real  nature  of  her  son's  affair  with  Elizabeth  P -,  and 

rfthe  sacred  claims  she  had  upon  him.     Her  conduct  was  admirable 
I  tltfit  occasion*     Having  ascertained  from  the  surgeons  that  ifnme* 
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diaie  dissolulion  waa  not  to  be  appTehendtnl,  slie  de^patclied  a  courier 

to  Wlftdi  Caucjisusi  with  a  letter  to  General  P ,  stating  with  the 

utmost  feeling  and  delicacy  all  that  had  occurred,  and  entreating,  with 
as  much  earnestness  a«  she  hud  formerly  evinced  in  forhidfliug  the 
marriage,  that  he  would  without  delay  bring  his  daughter  to  3 Iosco w* 
in  order  that  Count  A mit^ht  tnalte  tardy  reparation  for  the  in- 
jury he  had  iuilicted  by  mukiug  Elizabeth  his  wife  before  he  died — an 
act  of  justice  which  would  give  their  child  a  legitimate  claim  to  hU 
name  and  fortune, 

*'  The  melancholy  smnmons  was  answeretl  by  tlie  General  in  per- 
son, accompanied  by  hiR  sorrowing  daughter.  They  found  A alive 

and  conscious,  hut  sinking  so  rapidly,  that  hod  the  travellers  been  dv- 
layed  but  one  day  longer  on  the  ron'd,  they  would  have  been  too  lute  U* 
give  efficacy  to  the  wishes  of  the  Countess.  Every  arrangement  had 
previously  been  made  by  her  order  to  enable  the  marriage  ceremony  to 
be  isolemnized  immediately  on  their  reaching  Moscow  ;  they  arrived  at 

night,  and  were  at  once  conducted  to  the  cliapel  of  the  A Paluce, 

whither  the  dying  bridegroom  was  at  the  same  time  conveyed,  stretch- 
ed upon  the  couch  from  which  he  never  more  was  to  ri&e.  Not  a  word 
.of  recfignition  w^assutfered  to  pass  between  him  and  Elizabeth,  lest  the 
^motions  inseparable  from  any  demonstrution  of  tenderness  should,  by 
precipitating  his  last  moments,  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  they  had 
|>een  brought  together.  What  a  trial  for  a  young  girl  not  seventeen 
years  old !  w^hat  a  complication  of  sorrow  to  assail  a  young  and  tender 
jicart  at  once  1  Her  brother  killed  by  the  hand  of  her  lover  ;  her  lover 
flying  by  that  of  her  brother!  and,  for  what  purpose  was  she  there? — 
la  wed  the  murderer  of  Ivan  1  his  bleeding  shade  appeared  to  riae  np 
before  her,  and  forbid  the  profumition. 

*'  The  ceremony  began  and  ended  amidbt  the  stifled  sobs  of  the  wit- 
nesses assembled  ;  Eliaabeth  alone  remained  tearless ;  her  feelings  were 
wrought  up  to  that  painful  degree  of  intensity  which  precludes  the  re- 
lief aiforded  by  weeping.  Wlien  the  vows  had  been  mutually  pri>- 
nounced,  the  rings  exchanged,  and  the  bride'si  last  protestations  uiade 

before  the  scret^n  of  the  sanctuary,  A ,  stretching  his  arms  towards 

her,  exclaimed,  '  Elizabeth,  my  wife, — my  only  love — pardon,  oh  par- 
don me,  ere  it  be  too  late  V 

*^  Elizabeth  rushed  into  his  embrace,  and  as  blie  met  the  pressure  of 
hig  icy  lips  tears  for  the  first  time  relieved  her  bursting  heart,  and  u 
few  woras,  faint  and  almost  inaudible  on  hiii  part,  broken  by  convul- 
sive sobs  on  hers,  were  exchanged  between  tlieo^t*  A  deep  silence  en- 
I  sued  ;  and  when  the  Countess,  terrified  by  the  stillness  that  prevailed, 
fttepped  forward  to  separate  them,  the  eternal  separation  had  taken 
place — Cons  tan  tine  was  a  breathless  corpse — Elizabeth,  to  all  apjiear* 
ance  lifeless  as  himself,  liungover  him  in  a  deep  swoon* 

"Little  more  remains  for  me  to  add  to  my  recital.     Three  months 

afterwards  the  Countess  Elizabeth  A gave  birth  to  a  son ;   and 

then,  for  the  first  time  since  her  misfortunes,  life  appeared  once  mure 
desirable  to  her.  To  describe  the  affection  felt  for  her  by  her  mother- 
in-law  would  be  imposiiible  ;  the  Countess  A appeared  to  ha%'e 

transferred  all  the  tenderness  she  had  entertained  for  J»er  son  to  hts 
youthful  widow  and  her  infant  boy.  Elizabeth  was  publicly  adopted 
by  Iter,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  reside  under  her  roof,^ — it\ir-» 
rounded  by  the  splendours  and  luxuries  of  life,  yet  indifferent  to  tho 
vaDitiea  and  pkasures  of  the  world.     Her  beauty  and  fortune  have 
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caused  lier  to  be  sought  in  marriage  hy  some  of  the  most  powerful 
nobles  ia  Moscow ;  but  she  has  remained  faithful  to  the  memory  of 
Ler  first  and  only  love,  and  has  never  been  known  to  smile  upon  man 
since  that  fatal  hour  which  made  her  at  once  a  wife  and  a  widow.  This 
is  the  Countess  Elizabeth's  first  appearance  at  court,  and  it  will  pro- 
bably be  her  last.  She  came  to  St.  Petersburg  solely  to  place  her  son, 
Coant  Constantino  A  ■,  in  the  Emperor's  corps  des  cadets,  and  to 
thank  his  Imperial  Majesty  for  the  promise  of  a  commission  for  him  in 
the  identical  regiment  of  the  guard  ia  which  his  father  had  formerly 
served." 

•  Thus  ended  General  Y— *s  narrative.  Some  few  years  afterwards 
I  met  him  in  Italy,  one  evening  at  the  opera  at  Genoa ;  and  I  then 
learned  from  him  that  the  Countess  A  was  no  more.    She  had 

died  of  a  pulmonary  complaint,  contracted  in  a  winter  journey  from 
the  Donsky  country,  whither  she  had  gone  to  visit  her  father ;  and» 
by  a  singular  coincidence,  her  death  occurred  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
moomful  marriage  and  widowhood,  and  in  the  chapel  of  the  A 
palace.  She  had  caused  herself  to  be  carried  there,  to  attend  for  the 
last  time  the  funeral  service  which  was  annually  solemnized  in  me- 
mory of  her  husband,  and  expired  at  the  moment  the  choristers  were 
channting  the  splendid  Russian  anthem,  "  Ghospodi  Pomilui/'  {"  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us  !}  leaving  behind  her  the  memory  of  a  saint* 
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Oh  !  gire  me  light ;  I  cannot  bear  the  melancholy  gloom. 
The  darkness  that  o^ercloudeth  now  my  once  so  cheerful  room  ; 
If  I  am  dear  to  you,  loved  friends,  withdraw,  I  pray,  that  blind. 
To  rob  me  of  the  light  of  heaven,  oh  !  this  is  most  unkind. 

And  give  me  flowers,  though  wither'd,  for  dearer  far  to  me 
Are  they  than  all  the  merchandise  which  freighted  argosie 
Bears  o*er  the  bosom  of  the  deep — they  are  the  fountains  true 
Whence  draughts  of  pure  philosophy  in  my  young  life  I  drew 

Oh  !  give  me  air,  for,  stifled  thus,  I  cannot  draw  my  breath  ; 
This  room,  so  close  and  comfortless,  appears  the  gate  of  death  ; 
Open  the  window,  dearest  one,  (oh  !  heed  me  when  I  speak,) 
And  let  the  cheering  breeze  come  in  to  fan  my  paUid  cheek. 

Oh  !  had  you  borne  what  I  have  borne,  you  would  my  prayer  revere ; 
And  had  you  felt  what  I  have  felt,  you  would  my  wishes  hear ; 
For  night  or  day  in  placid  sleep  I  cannot  long  remain. 
For  every  nerve  throughout  my  frame  is  quivering  with  pain. 

The  music  of  the  sabbath-bells  is  floating  on  the  breeze. 
Which  even  now  in  autumn-time  kisses  the  leafless  trees  ; 
And  little  children  in  the  street  are  keeping  holiday. 
But  I  must  stay  abed  and  weep,  when  every  heart  is  gay. 

How  many  nations  'fore  the  Throne  of  Gtxl  their  knees  are  bending ; 
To  lieaven  how  many  white-robed  {)riesta  their  orisons  are  sending. 
Whilst  countless  voices  mingle  with  the  solemn  organ*8  tone,— 
But  I  must  stay  abed  and  pray,  unheeded  and  alone. 

Then  grant  me — grant  me  these  for  which  thus  earnestly  I  Ve  pray'd, 
A  gleam  of  light — a  breath  of  air — a  wild-flower  from  the  grave; 
Then  leave  me  for  awhile,  that  I  to  God  may  humbly  pray. 
To  be  my  aid  and  comforter  until  my  dying  day  ; 
And  give  me  grace  to  bear  my  lot,  or  be  it  good  or  ill, 
And  b:j\v  without  one  keen  regret  to  Ili.s  most  holy  will. 

W.  B.  F. 
VOL     XVI T.  D 
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The  boyi  of  Kilkenny  are  stout  roring  blades. 

And  dearly  they  love  their  own  sweet  pretty  maids  ; 

They  kiss  them,  and  court  them  ;  and  spend  their  money  free ; 

Oh !  of  all  towns  in  Ireland,  Kilkenny  for  me.<— (Mi  Song. 

I  KNOW  not  what  may  be  their  present  condition  and  character ; 
but  when  I  knew  them,  something  more  than  a  dozen  years  am, 
they  were  in  prime  force  and  very  proper  order,  and  as  remarkably 
pleasant  a  set  of  gentlemen  as  you  could  drop  down  amongst  from  a 
Dalloon  or  a  mail  coach  in  all  Christendom.  Some  exceedingly 
pretty  faces  of  the  gentler  sex,  I  remember  also  to  have  gased  upon 
with  delight  in  that  renowned  locality,  with  soft  melting  eyes  of  blue 
or  grey,  as  the  case  might  be. 

With  cheeks  like  the  roses,  and  lips  like  the  same : 
Or  a  dish  of  fresh  strawberries  smothered  in  crayme  \ 

•—as  the  same  good  old  song  has  it,  on  which  I  have  drawn  above — 
with  winning  looks  and  smiles  that  would  bother  an  anchorite,  and 
some  of  the  nicest  little  twinkling  feet  and  neatly  turned  ankles  in 
the  world. 

Heigho !  I  wish  I  were  as  young  now  as  I  was  then ;  and  as  wise 
then  as  I  am  now  ;  but  wishing  won't  bring  back  the  precious  hours, 
nor  a  pound  of  sorrow  pay  for  an  ounce  of  debt.  Amongst  the  cloud- 
covered  passages  of  my  life,  however,  I  have  no  reason  to  reckon  the 
week  which  I  spent  at  Kilkenny.  It  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  hap- 
piest, as  it  was  not  the  least  eventful  of  my  devious  career. 

I  do  not»  in  the  same  spirit  that  my  Uncle  Toby  used  to  date  the 
events  of  his  time  from  the  year  when  Dendermond  was  taken  by 
the  Allies,  mark  the  chief  incidents  of  my  life  from  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  A  great  many  of  my  English  friends  are  accustomed 
to  do  this ;  but  as  far  as  my  poor  country  is  concerned,  I  have  my 
own  notions  about  that  great  affair,  and  many  other  great  affairs  which 
have  left  her  where  she  was  the  day  I  was  born,  not  as  old  Harry 
Grattan  once  most  poetically  described  her — "rising  from  her  bed 
in  the  ocean  and  getting  nearer  to  the  sun  ;"  but  pulling  somebody 
I  won't  mention  by  the  Uil,  or,  if  you  like  another  metaphor  better, 
stuck  like  Christian  in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  without  nis  hopes  of 
getting  out  of  it 

It  was  the  year  of  the  Reform  Bill,  however,— I  forget  the  exact 
month,  but  it  was  in  the  summer  time. 

When  the  lily  leaf,  and  cowslip  sweet, 
Both  bud  and  spring  with  merry  cheer, 

and  so  forth  according  to  Robin  Hood's  ballad,  that  I  formed  a  rather 
unimportant  unit  in  a  small  corps  d*armic — in  other  words,  a  bunch 
of  agitators  despatched  from  Dublin  under  the  command  of  "  the 
Head  Pacificator."  Our  orders  were  to  join  the  banner  of  Galmoy 
on  the  plains  of  Ossory,  where  the  friends  of  the  gallant  Colonel 
Butler  were  preparing  to  contest,  in  his  behalf,  the  representation 
of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  with  one  of  the  Ponsonbys.     The  latter 
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fenileroan's  Christian  name  I  forget,  if  indeed  I  knew  it  even  then 
t  might  be  "  Norval"  or  Marcus  Antonius  ;  but  I  fancy  it  waa  not 

Both  the  candidates  for  the  honour  of  representing  the  Jocal  in» 
terests  of  Kilkenny  county  in  particular,  and  the  general  interests  of 
the  nation  at  large,  were  liberals ;  and  yet  there  was  a  sHght  shade 
qC  difference  between  the  liberalism  of  each* 

Party  spirit  waa  very  exalted  in  Ireland  at  the  time  I  speak  of— I 
should  like  to  know  when  it  wa^  not — and  between  no  two  parties 
did  it  nm  so  high  as  the  two  segments  of  the  liberal  circle,  right  into 
the  centre  of  which  it  was  my  destiny  to  jump,  at  an  age  when, 
under  more  peaceful  and  happier  auspices,  I  ehould  have  been  at- 
tending to  the  circle  of  Uie  sciences,  which,  according  to  Mr.  O'Raf- 
ferty'B  version  of  the 

•*  EmoUjt  mores,  use  wnit  esse  f«ros," 
"Gives  US  the  polish^  and  purvints  us  from  making  hastes  of  onr- 
selves," 

'*Och  murder,  murder!  how  many  of  yez  is  come  down  on  top  of 
ut  at  all,  at  all  f  "  ejaculated  one  Lanty  Dooly^  an  individual  of  bust« 
ling  and  important  exterior,  in  the  service  of  the  worthy  and  renown- 
ed tttoraey-aUlaw,  the  colonel's  commander  of  all  the  forces,  at 
whose  house  our  corit'gc  pulled  up,  not  without  much  Olympic  dust 
and  drcumatance.  And,  as  the  astonished  major-domo  surveyed, 
with  a  look  bordering  on  despair,  the  appearance  of  the  down 
mail,  crowded  inaide  and  out  with  hungry  and  thirsty  "arrivals," 
he  added  **  Cead  miik  faiUtta,  my  darlings  j  but,  holy  St.  Biddy  of 
the  Black  Abbey  !  where  are  we  to  squeeze  the  mob  of  yez,  barring 
U  's  to  sleep  three  in  a  bed  ?*' 

Notwithstanding  Lanty 's  alarm,  we  were  stowed  away  very  snugly 
and  comfortably.  The  seniors*  taking  precedence,  were  lodged  under 
the  roof-tree  of  our  host  The  juniors  were  distributed  amongst 
equally  pleasant  quarters  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  had 
the  feUdty  of  being  billeted  upon  the  widow  over  the  way,  as  kind 
MX\d  as  patriotic  a  member  of  her  sex  as  ever  loved  a  bit  of  innocent 
flirtaiion  or  swallowed  the  sugar  of  blarney. 

We  all  fed  at  the  table  of  our  friend,  or  those  of  U3  who  chose 
might  do  so.  Such  feeding !  The  spreads  given  by  Patricius  were 
Homeric  feasts  in  their  way,  including  the  councils  of  war,  which 
were  holden  after  the  claret  had  circled  the  board  some  half  dozen 
rounds,  and  the  general  opinion  began  to  diverge  from  Bourdeaux 
lo  Bafhmilli,*  or  the  wish  was  expressed  to  exchange  Lafitte  for 
Johnny  Power,  t 

In  addition  to  this  hospitality-in -chief,  to  which  we  did  ample 
jttstice,  many  of  our  political  friends  through  the  town  kept  open 
lM»«iea»  andVabiea  spread  therein  night  and  day  for  our  accomraoda- 
lion^  to  which  all  were  welcome  who  came  in  from  the  county  with 
a  vote,  or  even  the  "  inane  munus"  of  a  gocnl  wish  for  the  colonel. 

In  such  campaigns  as  the  Kilkenny  election,  the  young  gentlemen 
were  generally  mustered  at  night  from  quadrille  and  waltz  or  some 
of  the  various  witcheries  of  "my  lady's  bowser,"  as  the  Duke's  gf- 
CCTi  were  summoned  from  the  ball  at  Brussels,— with  this  difference 

•  A  fftinous  distiUeiy.  »    *  ♦ 

t  A  TfCcnm  prtwJu4:er  of  the  itaple,  mAdc  a  luronel  by  tl»«  lau  Wbigadroinif- 

tmtioii. 

n  1 
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that  there  was  less  noise  and  confusion  in  oor  case,  and  no  sarprise 
whatever.  Every  night  whilst  in  Kilkenny,  we  expected  the  Head 
Pacificator,  or  his  chief  aide-de-camp,  Lord  Kilmallock,  about  the 
witching  hour,  with  the  summons  for  the  garrison  to  turn  out,  and 
we  were  as  faithfully  alive  to  it  as  soldiers  to  the  beat  of  drum  or 
sound  of  the  trumpet. 

It  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  remark  that  we  invariablv  sallied 
forth  on  these  moral  foraging  excursions  sufficiently  provided  with 
what,  before  FaUier  Mathew  lit  upon  the  western  horizon,  used  to 
be  called  the  chief  sinews  of  war,  in  the  shape  of  a  stone  jar  of  the 
native,"  with  citron  and  saccharine  to  match,  and  a  case  of  John 
Jason's*  most  approved  marking  irons  1*  in  case  of  accident. 

It  was  a  merry  night,  and  a  merry  morning  which  followed  it^— 
the  night  and  the  morning  immediately  preceding  the  close  of  Uie 
flection ;  and  they  were  not  the  least  important  of  the  contest. 

'<  There  was  a  sound  of  riotry  by  night ; 
And  Ormondes  capital  had  gathered  then    . 
Her  darlings  and  her  divUry^*^  &c.  &c.; 

when  half  a  dozen  of  the  light  compan  v,  of  which  I  was  the  outside 
man,  got  the  order  for  the  road  whilst  leading  our  fair  paitncrt 

through  the  intricacies  of  a  country  dance  at  Mrs.  L ^'s  ball.     A 

barouche  and  four  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  door  in  the  moonlight. 
The  route  was  the  Long  Wood  of  Dunmore.  The  sign  given 
to  us  by  Kilmallock  was  '^  Bally ragget  for  ever  I"  the  countersign 
"Butler-a-boo!" 

Smoking  our  weeds  and  discoursing  pleasantly,  we  travelled  with* 
out  any  incident  worthy  of  record  for  some  miles  along  a  very  fine 
road— -our  light-limbed,  well-hung  accelerator  rolling  along  as  glori* 
ously  as  an  emperor's  chariot  over  the  Appian  Way.  At  length  we 
struck  into  a  green  lane,  the  wild  hedge*row  scent  of  which  might 
challenge  the  roses  of  Eden,  and  anon  into  another,  and  another,  the 
foliage  getting  thicker,  and  the  path  more  narrow  by  degrees.  Now 
we  glided  along  so  softly  that  a  wanderer  of  the  night  meeting  us 
might  take  us  for  a  dilly  of  resurrectionists  on  an  excursion  to  the 
neighbouring  churchyard.  Now  we  spun  over  hillocks  at  a  bounce, 
with  a  great  commotion  of  the  spirits  within  our  stone  decanter, 
which  Mr.  Dooly,  who  would  go  out  to  see  the  "  divarsion,"  guarded 
in  the  front  box.  Again  we  were  precipitated  into  some  hollow 
of  the  grass-covered  road,  with  such  force  as  to  make  us  feel  just 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  carriage-springs  and  our  own  bones  toge* 
ther.  As  our  course  of  adventure  began  to  run  less  smooth  every 
moment,  our  maintop-man  Lanty  would  address  to  the  leading  pos« 
tilion  various  increpations  such  as  "Hallo!  Shoneen  Clanchy,  why 
don't  you  shoot  aisy  over  the  stones,  you  divil's-limb  of  a  post-boy  ?" 

"  Bekaise  I  can't,  d'ye  see,  Misther  Dooly." 

'*  And  why  can't  you,  Misther  Clanchy  ?" 

•  John  Jason  Rigby,  the  Joe  Manton  of  Ireland  j  also  the  celebrated  foreman 
of  the  jury  on  the  late  state  trials  in  that  country. 

t  Those  deadly  weapons,  called  dnelHnff  pistols,  without  a  case  of  which,  in  ixmtt 
luckily  gone  by,  an  Irish  gentleman  did  not  consider  his  house  respectably  fur- 
nished,  or  his  portmanteau  properly  packed.  The  use  of  them  has  been  mudi  done 
away  with  by  that  which  has  quietly  superseded  a  great  roanv  odd  notions  and  old 
c\\%xom^— the  use  of  steam. 
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^  **  Bekaise  the  firc*s  not  out  of  Croppy  yet,"  said  the  ckatseur-ti^ 
xiphcral^  in  allusion  to  the  animal  he  rodCj  an  infuriAtec]  old  grey  with 
Fills  ears  shaved  to  the  roots^  nnd  a  rat- tail  nvhich  stood  up  nearly  at 
[right  angles  with  his  back-bone. 

r     "And  -what  good's  in  you,  you  bosthoon,  that  you  don't  belt  the 
[lire  out  of  the  coushuming  uuld  garrawn?"  inquired  the  highly 
.indignant  ** look-out"  on  the  hoTS.,  as  matters  began  to  get  worac, 
and  the  carriage  began  to  bump  most  fearfully, 

**Belt  him!  Is  it  belt  him,  you  said?  the  divil  a  boy  in  the 
[barony  daar  tell  Iiioi  there  was  an  inch  of  whipcord  within  a  mile  of 
hira  barring  myself.  []bump,  bump-]  That's  the  wny  to  da  it^  Croppy, 
good  horse !  Qburapj  bump,  bump,]  Arrah  the  jewel  you  were^ 
'  £bump3|  ^^^^^'^  ^he  way  to  Venp  the  ditch,  clean  over,  and  a  leg  to 
l«p/ire*  [^buinp,  bump.]  'Pon  my  conscience,  Misther  Doo\y,  you 
'could  read  the  news  on  his  back — whoop!  hurroo  I  we'll  be  soon 
|-iij>  with  the  hounds,  won't  we,  Croppy?" 

Bump  again  and  again  more  furiously  than  ever  went  the  carriage, 

Imnd  '*  Murder !   murder !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dooly,  in  front,  without 

l«ny  effect  on  grey  Croppy  and  his  rider;  the  fire  of  the  one  so  far 

rf rom  being  '*  belted"  out  of  him,  being  rather  increased  by  the  de- 

*vilmenl  of  the  other,  and  both  together,  as  regarded  sympathies  and 

adhesiveness,  bearing  more  tlie  appearance  of  the  centaur  than  that 

of  two  distinct  existences, 

*'  Hanam'  an  diaouU  31  r.  Steel,  you'U  be  left  with  your  small  i^y- 

l^arly  in  the  ditch,  if  we  go  along  at  this  rate/'  said  our  friend  on 

ythe  box  mournfully,  seeing  that  all  his  appeals  to  the  mad  postilion 

were  in  vain.     In  another  instant  we  darted  through  a  jungle  or 

\  copsewood  ;  the  branches,  as  we  rushed  along,  rattling  fearfully  and 

tearing  our   faces  sans  cerSmonie,      No  serious  accident  happened, 

I  however,   and  we    pierced    our   way,  like  the  household   brigade 

through  the  old  guard  at  Waterloo. 

At  length  we  came  to  a  dead  lock  and  a  halt  In  the  softest,  but  by 

no  means  the  pleasanteat  part  of  the  country,  and  down  we  had  to  get, 

and  trudge  it  ankle  deep  for  a  few  minutes  through  a  boreen  cut  up 

hy  cart  wheels  and  trampled  by  bullock  tracks  in  all  directions, 

until    we   arrived  at  a  farmer's  bawn,    consisting   of  a  gooiUshcd 

ll^omestead  with  grey  walls  and  a  thatched  roof,  one  or  two  smaller 

I  dwellings  similarly  constructed,  besides  sheds^  bams^  stables,  and 

I  pigsties  attached* 

I      Having  quickly  surmounted  the  rude  gate  of  wood,  which  could 
LlK»t  be  said  to  guard  the  entrance,  we  commenced  beating  the  re^ 
\veitie  on  the  door  of  the  principal  dwelling,  one  of  our  party  blow- 
ing a  blast  the  while  loud  enough  not  only  to  awaken  the  tenants  of 
the  tomb,  but  to  split  the  tomb-stone^,  on  one  of  JMr.  Peter  PurceU's* 

•  A  man  respected  l>y  all  parties  in  Ireland  for  his  genuine  patriotism  and  plii- 
l]iOlliro|ij.  He  enjoyed  the  In&h  Post  Office  coniract  for  many  year&,  until  a 
kficouhiiiaii  uiidcrtimk  to  conch  liowUnd  Hiir^  accumulations  a  farthint^  a  mile 
eb«aper,  and  Li*  oifcr  was  accepted  by  the  govcmment,  Tbis  circutn stance  wtnt 
Besrer  to  light  up  the  flame*  o(  dvil  war  than  Paddy  ]Vl*Kew^  or  tlie  Clontarf  pro* 
ekma^Ioti.  Mr,  IJurili'y  U  anttiUer  of  ihc  practical  patriots  of  Ireland  who  do  her 
Ital  Kr*ice,  hy  the  investment  of  Imge  capiul  and  the  employment  of  thouwnds  of 
Wnoedv  popnlution,  I  um  glad  to  permvc  that  a  number  of  his  friendi  of  nU 
pwtiM  i'u  Ksiijland,  as  well  a*  in  Ireland,  are  about  to  present  him  v.itb  a  tiiljuto 
•f  thdr  csiteni  in  the  shape  of  a  btint^  by  Mc  Dowall,  and  a  miigmhccut  ^ei  vk*  of 
pltte  to  group  ruund  it  on  hit  sideboard. 
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mail-coach  bugles^  or  it  might  have  been  one  of  Mr.  James  HarUtf^a 
borrowed  for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Clanc^  at  the  same  time  was  in 
another^  but  not  distant  direction,  vociftvttnig  in  great  fiirj  and 
cracking  his  whip  like  the  postilion  of  Longejameau  *'  to  quash  the 
dogs/'  as  he  epifframmatically  explained  himself;  end  sore  enough 
we  had  need  of  this  especial  service,  for  we  might  oUfNTviae  have 
afforded  half  a  meal  to  a  canine  pack  that  stood  howling  dMitariL- 
ing  at  our  approach,  so  furiously  and  in  such  numbers  tint  ene 
of  our  party  repeated  with  little  Bill  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

<<  Here  many  dogs  there  be, 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp  and  hoond. 
And  curs  of  low  degree.*' 

"  And  who  are  yez  that  come  in  the  dead  of  the  blessed  night* 
with  your  fugling,  and  slashing,  and  shouting,  and  your  blasts  of 
war  to  destroy  the  payee  and  comfort  of  a  Christian  man's  dwell- 
ing f  "  said  a  strong,  sonorous  voice  from  a  small  open  caaement  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  chief  building.  At  the  same  time,  a  bright 
iron  tube  was  seen  peeping  out  of  the  same  aperture,  and  that  short, 
sharp  click,  indicative  of  full- cock,  was  heard,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing what  Byron  says  to  the  contrary,  is  not  always  agreeable,  even 
when 

"  The  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  and  less  nice.** 

'*  My  dear  Mr.  Ruark,"  said  our  Prince  of  the  Peace,  in  a  voice  of 
blandishment  that  might  have  rivalled  Godoy ;  "  we  come  neither  to 
hurt  nor  harm  vou  or  yours.  We  only  wish  to  have  a  little  friendly 
conversation  with  you  about  the  fate  of  the  nation  and  the  Kilkenny 
election  which  is  to  decide  it  before  the  glorious  sun  descends  in  the 
western  waves  to-morrow  afternoon."  This  touch  of  native  elo- 
quence was  not  without  its  salutary  effect  upon  the  patriarch,  who 
evidently  began  to  look  with  less  alarm  upon  the  party,  his  grey 
hair  and  finenr-marked  countenance  being  plainly  discernible  in  the 
moonlight.  Kilmallock  here  interposed,  and  requested  him  to  be- 
have like  a  fine  ould  Irish  gentleman,  one  of  the  oulden  time,  and 
that  was,  to  come  down  and  stir  up  the  fire  in  the  hearth,  and  put 
a  fire  under  the  pump  for  the  punch,  as  all  the  Ruarks  did  afore  hiro, 
when  the  stranger  rapped  at  ttieir  door !  The  voice  was  the  voice  of 
Jacob,  but  the  hand  was  the  hand  of  Esau.  Kilmallock  grasping  a  bit 
of  timber  as  big  as  the  club  of  Hercules  or  Fin  M'Cool's  alpeen,*  and 
enveloped  in  a  great  bearskin  pelisse,  with  his  broad  brimmed  hat 
stuck  upon  three  hairs,  and  drawn  up  to  his  full  length  of  six  feet 
two  at  least,  in  his  Wellingtons,  looked  anything  but  a  guarantee 
for  the  peace  of  Europe  at  the  moment,  although  his  accents  might 
have  served  to  proclaim  the  age  of  milk  and  honey  once  more  upon 
the  earth.  The  lord's  appeal,  therefore,  did  not  prove  an  *'  open  se- 
same "  on  the  instant.  Not  until  various  other  neads,  male  and  fe« 
male,  of  the  family,  had  been  popped  in  and  out  of  the  window,  whilst 
old  Tony  Ruark  held  a  five-mmutes'  council  of  war,  and  he,  his 
children,  and  grand-children  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  were 
not  the  advanced  guard  of  Rock's  brigade,  or  the  secret  tribunal  of 
the  Peep  o'  Day  Boys,  or  a  deputation  of  the  White  Feet,  or  a  select 

*  Alpeeuy  a  thilelagfa  of  great  length  and  thickness,  with  a  crook  on  one  end, 
made  use  of  at  faction-fights  and  hurling-roatchrs. 
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cammittee  of  the  CaravaU  or  ShanaveaU,  or  any  other  set  of  agrarian 
legjsUtors,  did  we  hear  the  old  door  grate  ou  it«  hin^s,  and  the 
ffi9t)rflil  sounds  of  "  Come  in — come  all^  and  welcome^  with  a  bless* 
jng ;  though  your  mothers  had  as  many  more  of  yex  ! "  The  old 
man,  with  a  politeness  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  courtier, 
under  the  circumstances,  bowed  us  each  and  all  to  the  hearth,  where 
the  hand-maidens  of  hii  family  were  heaping  an  enormous  turf  p)Te 
and  slinging  a  large  iron  kettle  to  a  chain  pendant  from  the  chim- 
ney,—  preparations  which,  even  at  the  late  hour  of  our  entrance, 
looked  very  like  beginning  to  spend  the  evening. 

We  very  soon  ma<:le  ourselves  at  homej  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  after  the  friendly  blaze  had  flared  up  aa  if  by  magic 
to  cheer  us  (there's  nothing  for  expedition  like  turf),  glasses,  tea^ 
cups,  and  wooden  noggins,  filled  from  a  smoking  jorum,  were  hand* 
ed  round  to  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  including  the  farmer, 
hifl  wife,  their  three  sons,  with  their  wives,  and  some  dozen  children, 
with  their  aunts,  the  three  Miss  Ruarks,  blooming,  bouncing  beau- 
ties, ready  for  promotion,  and  an  old  piper  who  had  asked  and 
obtained  a  night's  lodging  "  for  God's  sake/*  some  hours  before  our 
arrival.  A  looker-on  from  the  lower  end  of  the  room  might  have 
taken  us  for  the  real  original  '*  Happy  Family  f  or  Maclise  might 
have  deemed  the  group  not  unworthy  of  his  pencil  just  at  the  mo- 
ment it  gave  reality  to  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  the  fine  old  Ilhin« 
song: 

S«nd  it  gidlf  round,  for  love  our  goblet  ^lleth ; 
And  jay  titi  on  the  brim,  and  joy  aits  on  the  brim; 
li  there  among  lis  all  whose  heart  misfortune  chilleth^ 
Ah,  bid  it  foam  for  him  !     Ah,  bid  it  foam  for  him* 

Our  leader, "  the  immortal  Tom/'  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
vigour,  about  forty- three  years  of  age,  and  might  have  been  here 
likened  to  Ajax,  as  to  his  superior  height  and  broader  shouldersj 
compared  with  his  followers^  had  not  the  Earl  of  Kilmalloek  been 
present,  who  as  far  as  his  humeral  dimensions  were  concerned, 
eoold  have  squared  the  circle  with  Daniel  Lambert  himself.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  once  said  ''Fight  tlR*  battle  in  the  registration  courts;" 
if  he  knew  Tom  Steely  he  would  have  said,  **  Fight  it  on  the  can- 
vaas/*  His  manner  and  tone  of  voice  w^as  blandishment  itself,  when 
he  insinuated  to  some  patriotic  matron  or  virgin  that  it  was  her  duty 
to  put  her  husband  or  lover  in  the  right  way  of  thinking.  Like 
Spring  Rice,  another  "  City  of  the  Violated  Treaty  "  man,  he  used 
to  take  the  youngest  child  in  his  arms,  and,  despite  of  olfactory 
prohibitions,  kiss  the  dear  dirty  little  blessed  darling  in  presence 
0f  its  enchanted  mother.  I  really  can^t  tell  the  extent  of  Tom's 
Oiculations  on  the  particular  occasion  I  now  aUude  to,  but  I  fancy 
be  kifsed  some  other  lips  besides  the  youngest  of  the  famiy  cherries. 

Tom's  canvass  on  this  occasion,  however,  had  as  much  effect  as  if 
be  had  harangued  Slieve-na-mon  to  bow  down  his  proud  summit  to 
••iJie  Liberator,"  or  the  Rock  of  Cashel  to  go  a  mile  or  two  out  to 
ieft.  Our  mission  was  utterly  fruitlesa*  Old  Ruark  had  been  and 
was  still  under  obligations  to  the  Ponsonbys*  He  had  pledged  his 
word  to  the  agent  to  plump  for  their  man,  between  whom  and  the 
Colonel,  he  remarked,  *»  there  was  no  difference  in  politics  after  all, 
barring  their  ages  and  the  colour  of  their  bair,"     His   sons   were 
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determined  to  follow  their  father.  One  of  our  KilkeiinT  friends 
"whilst  acknowledging,  as  we  all  did,  the  necessity  of  the  old  man's 
case,  ventured  to  observe,  that  surely  his  sons  who  had  yotes  might 
«ct  independently. 

*'  Had  vou  ever  a  gossoon  of  your  own  ?  "  inquired  Ruark. 

"  Not  that  I  'm  aware  of,"  was  the  response ;  and  having  put  the 
same  question  round  to  us  all,  he  received  an  answer  in  the  n^ative. 

**  And  none  of  yez  was  ever  married  ?  " 

Omnes — «« None." 

*'  I  was  just  after  thinking  so,"  said  the  old  man,  drily,  **or  yoa 
"Wouldn't  be  for  telline  the  boys  to  layve  their  ould  father  alone  on 
the  road,  wherever  it  led  to." 

There  was  no  getting  over  this ;   so  we  endeavoured,  without 
abruptness,  to  change  the  conversation,  modulating  as  musicians  do 
from  one  key  regularly  into  another.    In  this  instance  we  fell  hap- 
pily into  the  subject  of  married  and  single.      The  singular  fact 
already  confessed  that  not  even  one  of  the  six  visitors  had  ever  had 
hymen's  pine  torch  shaken  in  his  face,  gave  room  for  a  hundred 
innocent  jokes  at  our  expense,  on  the  part  of  the  ladies.     In  due  ro- 
tation, did  they  make  us  show  cause  why  we  had  not  done  the  state 
that  service,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  more  than  one  ancient  philoso- 
pher, is  one  of  the  greatest ;  in  other  words,  why  we  had  not  settled 
down  quietly  in  life,  and  reared  large  families?     To  which  home 
thrust  we  answered  as  best  we  might,  one  saying  he  was  crossed 
in  love ;  another,  that  his  first  love  had  died,  and  that  "  to  live  with 
others  was  less  sweet  than  to  remember "  her ;  another,  that  his 
♦'good  ladv"  began  to  rule  him  before  her  time,  and  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  insisted  on  a  deed  from  him  with  the  marriage  articles 
which  would  bind  him  to  an  ungentlemanly  limitation  of  liquors  ; 
to  forswear  the  use  of  tobacco,  whether  slave-grown  or  the  produce 
of  fVee-labour,  for  ever ;  to  sell  liis  hunters,  cut  the  turf,  and  hang 
up  his  buckskins  at  the  alur  of  Minerva;  another,  that  he  never 
thought  of  it,  <'  upon  his  honour ;"  a  fifth,  that  he  meditated  a  change 
in   his   melancholy  condition  on  the  first  auspicious  opportunity, 
which  he  fancied  was  not  a  hundred  years  away  from  the  present 
moment,  nor  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  a  pair  of  impudent  little 
blue  eves  that  were  quizzing  him  into  a  state  of  delirium  tremens. 
Tom  Steele,  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  declared  he  was  married  to  his 
country. 

"  And  for  why  didn't  you  marry,  IMr.  Barney  Dclany?  "  said  the 
youngest  grandchild,  a  little  rosy-cheeked  cherub  of  about  four 
years  old,  to  the  old  piper  of  the  barony,  who  was  at  that  moment 
sitting  in  a  boss*  in  the  chimney-corner. 

*'  Bekaise  nobody  would  have  me,  alanna  machree  ;  and,  av  coorse 
I  would  have  nobody." 

**  That  same  was  manners,  Mr.  Delany,  for  to  wait  to  be  invited  ; 
but  I  always  thought  the  gentlemin  axed  first,"  said  one  of  the 
young  ladies. 

**  'Faith  and  may  be  so.  Miss  Jenny,  asthorc,  as  far  as  the  talk 
goes,  and  the  blarney,  and  the  rest  of  it;"  answered  the  piper,  and 

*  Bos8,  an  easy  chair  of  capacious  dimensions,  made  of  straw ;  not  cxacUv  of  the 
Woburn  pattern,  although  in  shape  of  body  not  uulikc  it.  The  lri»h  seat  has  goi 
no  Irgs,  but  sits  as  every  respectable  tub  ought ;  or  more  cli-fsically,  although  i-ero^ 
bapi  tritely  speaking,  '<Procumbit  Lumi  Bo#/*' 
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he  added,  "but  sure  the  ]adie$  can  talk  without  spaking;  ami  they 
iTimna^e  to  spake  first  for  h\{  that^  d'  ye  see  r  " 

Being  a^^ked  to  explain  such  an  apparent  paradoxi  the  wandering 
minstrel,  who  we  alierwards  were  informed  had  been  in  his  youn^rer 
dajs  not  remarkable  for  fixed  principles,  took  a  large  gulp  of  his 
punchy  and  declared,  with  all  the  air  -of  a  better  born  rof/Cf  that 
"love  before  marriage  was  the  height  of  divar*5ion,  that  love  aficr 
marriage  went  very  well  on  the  pipes  for  them  that  could  pay  the 
piper;  but  with  most  poor  people  that  be  knew,  it  waa  all  *  Drive 
on  the  cart* " 

*'And  what's  that?*'  waa  the  anxious  query  which  proceeded 
from  many  quarters  of  the  room. 

The  Tityrua  of  Kilkenny  then  took  up  his  instrument,  to  tell 
us  all  about  it,  whicli  he  did  in  the  following  verset,  not  exactly 
after  \''irgil  or  Theocritus. 

DRIVE  ON  TME-CART. 

V^yme  nit  yc  roving  backi^lors,  that  wish  to  get  good  wires. 

Be  Hire  ye  be  Tight  wary  afore  you  diange  your  Jivff ; 

For  the  women  are  as  various  aji  the  fiibet  in  the  ta^^ 

Aod  ten  time*  more  precayrluuf  than  the  ipnng  or  tviat^rV  llaj* 

When  you  think  ycni  have  ihem  on,  *ti«  then,  kiud  lir,  your  work**  ttepm  ; 

Fop,  not  content  wirh  one  youni;^  man,  they  kis5  and  cix>rt  with  aJJ  Ihvy  can* 

'i'hen  all  ye  roving^  bachelors,  that  wi*h  to  get  good  wives. 

Be  surt  you  be  right  %Tary  afore  jre  change  your  livei, 

(Sing  fol'dc^rol  fo-le-ro,  aing  folde-rol-de-rec  I 
I  Ri-foUlol  lol-Je-ro,  ri  ful  dc-rol  I  d'je  see  I 

I  DaiVE   OK    THE   CAttT  ! 

Tl 
■■ 


I  With  a  monstroutly  disagreeable  accompanitnent  of  ilie  chanter^ 
or  baas  deff  of  the  initruroent.] 

Tberc  wai  a  victim  in  a  cart  a  going  for  to  he  hange*! ; 
Btit  a  reprief,  dye  tec,  frotn  hU  Majeaty,  tould  the  crowd  and  cart  lo  itand 
^nd  uSd  the  man  must  marry,  or  else  that  be  abound  die-* 
!•<  Oh,  why  shoiiM  I  corrupt  my  life,"  the  victim  did  ruply« 
^"  There**  people  her*  of  every  sort,  and  why  shonUl  1  debar  their  sp'rrt  ? 
The  bargain's  bad  on  every  part,  but  ihc  wife's  the  worst—DuiVE  ^^n  tmz 

Caet  !" 
Then  all  ye  roving  harhelors,  who  wish  to  get  good  wiveB^ 
Be  sure  you  }te  right  wtiry  aibre  ye  ehangu  your  lives. 

Sing  fol'dt-rol,  iiC.  Drive  oy  tBE  CARt  I 


Which  we  «11  joined  in,  not  excepting  the  nierry-hcarted  girls,  who 
enjoyed  tlie  joke  l!ie  more  as  it  was,  this  time,  against  tlieraselves. 

8allyinar  forth  with  ihe  kind  adietix  of  our  ho^piUible  entertainers, 
we  proceeded  to  beat  up  till  morning  the  quarters  of  various  other 
vcicr«.  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  with  various  success,  till  as 
the  pale  and  iiiteresling  Lady  Cynthia  began  to  sink  towards  the 
Cunnaught  iiile  of  the  country,  we  arrived  iki  B^llyra|^getj  where  the 
chief  innkeeper  of  that  far-famed  village  and  his  household  were 
roused  up  from  their  slumbers  by  something  loutler  and  less  agree- 
able than 

'*  The  breezy  call  of  incensc-hreathing  morn." 

The  incidents  of  the  eventful  day  which  now  broke  forth  upon 
tbe  world,  and  tlie  pranks  of  the  political  roysterers,*  in  those  parts, 
I  ma)*  tell  in  another  cbftpter. 

*  Damiuni(|ue  doloft« 
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RSTT  of  her  realms,  defraadad  of  her  thronty 
Her  tulHeeti  murder'd,  helpleat,  and  alone, 
Qaeen  Pomare,  protected  by  her  flight. 
Breathless,  ascended  to  the  craggyheight 
Which  oyerlooks  Matavai's*  dnSing  bay. 

Where,  treacheroas  in  repose,  the  squadron  lay, 

That  hostile  squadron,  which  awhile  befora 

Had  drenchM  her  country's  pleasant  fields  with  goi«. 

Graceful  she  stood,  yet,  with  a  haughty  look. 

That  could  misfortune's  utmost  terrors  brook  ; 

And  as  the  clouds  unyeil'd  her  airy  form 

She  seemM  a  guiding  spirit  of  the  storm. 

In  deep  anxiety  she  tum'd  around. 

And  on  a  sudden  saw  the  fatal  ground 

Where  war  iu  fiercest  rarages  bad  made, 

MarkM  bj  the  mangled  corses  of  the  dead. 

Tbere  fell  her  king  and  husband  ;  still  his  hand 

Grasped  the  long  spear,  to  sare  his  sinking  land ; 

Still  frown'd  tne  gather'd  features  of  his  face. 

Though  lock'd  in  stiffness  and  death's  last  embrace. 

Beside  him,  useless,  lay  his  bow  and  shield. 

Broad  as  his  manly  breast,  that  scom'd  to  yield. 

Whilst,  circling  round  him,  clamorous  birds  of  prey 

Shadowed  with  flitting  wings  the  rocky  way. 

At  that  sad  sight  her  heart  with  sorrow  rent, 

Poured  to  the  winds  and  waves  this  last  lament 

Our  isle  was  the  fairest  that  ever  was  seen  ; 

Our  hills  were  so  lofty,  our  vallevs  so  green ; 

Our  streams  that  gushM  out  in  the  shade  of  the  trees, 

Whilst  our  cocoa-nuu  rock*d  in  the  swell  of  the  breeie. 
Tahiti !  Tahiti !  I  never  shall  see 
An  island  so  beauteous,  so  lovely  as  thee  ! 

Our  daughters  were  chaste,  and  each  chieftain  was  brave. 

And  as  free  as  tho  sea-bird  that  floats  on  the  wave ; 

'Neath  his  high  arching  plume,  flash'd  his  dhrk  rolling  eye. 

As  keen  as  the  arrow  he  shot  through  the  sky. 
Tahiti !  Tahiti !  I  never  shall  see 
An  island  so  beauteous,  so  lovely  as  thee  ! 

'Twas  sweet  in  the  woods  at  the  break  of  the  mom, 
Wben  tlie  dewdrop  still  spangled  the  plantain  and  thorn, 
To  hear  their  loud  shouts,  whilst  from  dingle  and  dell 
Clear  echo  repeated  each  blast  of  their  shell. 
Tahiti !  Tahiti !  I  never  shall  see 
An  island  so  beauteous,  so  lovely  at  thee  ! 

'Twas  sweeter  at  eve,  in  the  dose  of  the  day. 
When  the  west's  purple  light  was  fast  fading  away, 
To  see  the  young  lovers  so  graceful  advance, 
Whilst  the  aged  sat  round  to  encourage  the  dance. 
Tahiti!  Tahiti  I  I  never  shall  see 
An  island  so  beauteous,  so  lovely  as  thee ! 

With  what  pride  I  beheld  the  long,  stately  canoe 
Launch  forth  full  of  warriors,  courageous  and  true ; 

•  Thtgreet  wetum  bay  of  Otaheile.— FMf  Capuin  Ckwk's  Voyages. 
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Ah !  how  short  was  that  hope,  for  they  still  were  in  sight, 
When  we  found  to  our  horror,  distress  and  affright. 
They  detainM  some  young  men  and  young  women  as  slaves, 
To  convey  them  away  o*er  the  far  disunt  waves. 

Tahiti !  their  friendAhip  proved  death  to  thy  fame. 
To  thy  nation,  thy  language,  thy  country,  and  name  ! 

Then  loud  were  the  groans,  quick  and  piercing  the  cries. 

Whilst  affection *s  warm  tears  trickled  down  from  our  eyes  ; 

Our  youth  shook  their  spears  with  resentment  and  rage, 

And  the  blood  rushM  anew  to  the  cold  brow  of  age. 

Tahiti !  their  friendship  proved  death  to  thy  fame. 
To  thy  nation^  thy  language^  thy  country,  and  name  ! 

For  they  now  are  retum*d  to  our  island  again, 
And  our  king,  and  our  people,  and  children  have  slain. 
And  have  planted  their  banners  with  tyrannous  hand^ 
And  they  claim  to  be  chiefs  of  this  ill-fated  land. 

O  fields  of  my  fathers,  that  once  were  my  king's, 
Your  sight  and  remembrance  no  happiness  brings, 
But  regret  and  despair  to  this  desolate  heart, 
Ah  !  soon  from  your  shades  and  existence  to  part ! 

There  are  none  left  my  bones  with  my  husband*s  to  lay 
bide  by  side  on  the  turf  in  the  silent  Moral.* 
There  are  none  left,  when  life  from  this  body  is  fled. 
To  mourn  for  their  Queen  in  the  garb  for  the  dead. 

O  thou  Sun,  that  shin'st  over  us,  darken  thy  rays 

From  these  spoilers,  that  come  o*er  the  seas'  trackless  ways ; 

In  pity,  O  Moon,  hide  thy  face  in  a  cloud. 

Nor  shed  thy  pure  light  o*er  the  cruel  and  proud. 

O  ye  stars,  that  to  earth  shoot  from  heaven\<(  high  bow. 
Strike  their  mastv,  and  their  sails,  and  their  vaunting  prows  low  ; 
Close  o'er  them,  ye  waves,  in  Eternity's  sleep ; 
And  receive  tbeni,  ye  rocks,  in  the  caves  of  the  deep. 

Thus,  as  she  spoke,  a  thick  and  sudden  cloud 
Burst  from  each  vessel,  pealing  long  and  luud  ; 
With  vivid  flash,  th*  incessant  cannon's  roar 
Shook  the  wide  bay,  and  thuiider'd  round  the  shore. 
She  paused  awhile,  and,  as  in  madness,  smiled. 
As  if  these  sights  and  sounds  her  heart  beguiled. 
She  shriek*d,  and  threw  her  trembling  arms  on  high. 
As  to  implore  some  unknown  Deity  ; 
Then,  with  convulsive  grasp,  she  closely  press'd 
Her  bursting  lieart  within  her  heaving  breast ; 
Then,  with  a  searching  look,  that  would  devour. 
She  bade  adieu  to  every  tree  and  flower, 
And,  pointing  forwards  to  the  deep  recess 
That  skirts  the  gorge  of  the  lone  wilderness. 
She  rush'd  impetuous,  and  no  more  was  seen; 
Save  round  the  path  where  waved  bananas  green, 
She  reappear*d  in  momentary  light. 
And  into  darkness  vanish'd  from  the  sight. 

W.B. 

•  Moral— the  name  of  their  burying-plnce  at  Otaheite.— rW#  CapUinCook'a 
Voyages, 
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It  w«re  belter  for  &  mm  to  he  subject  to  any  vice  iTiiin  to  drunkenness  *  for 
^  nil  other  rantties  ami  aim  are  recovered,  biit  a  dninkari  will  never  shake  off  the 
delight  of  li«astHne^& ;  for  the  lonc^ur  it  piys&L'Hi^e&h  a  m^n  the  nu)re  he  will  ileHjfhc 
'  in  ic«  and  tiie  e!der  he  gro.v-eth,  the  more  he  shull  he  siihject  to  it ;  for  it  liuUeth 
\  the  spirits,  and  destrnyeth  the  body  a&  ivy  doth  the  old  tree^  or  a^  the  worm  thiit 
I  0ng<endereth  in  the  kernel  of  the  nut, — ScK  WaLTCD.  Raleigu. 

"  A  LOWER  figure  tliis  time,  Goventor  !"  saiti  tlic  Matron,  handing 
in,  as  she  spoke,  a  rosy,  middJe-ageJ  woman,  dressed  in  the  costume 
usually  adopted  by  the  si.stt*rs  of  the  sect  styled  *'  The  Plymouth  Bro- 
therhcHjd."  She  curtsied  as  she  made  her  appearance  in  the  Board 
Room  ;  then  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  appeared 
whidJy  overjjoivered  by  the  severity  oi  her  uiisfortunes.  "  We  p*t 
more  moderate^  I  observe,  as  we  grow  older/'  continued  the  femiile 
ofticinl  ;  "  onljf  eight  and  forty  squares  on  this  occa&ioti  I  The  last 
coD^mitment  was  for  smashing  fifty-four  V 

lVIr»  Croak's  virtuous  sensibilities  were  in  immediate  exercise, 
**  What  a  diiitressing,  what  a  humiliating,  what  an  alarming  positioTf 
for  you,  Nurse  Lnnitn,  —  a  person   of  education,  and,  outwardly,  of 
bigli  relijjious  professions  !     What  can  induce  you  to  give  way  to  such 
a  disgusting  habit  as  intemperance?** 

'*  Ab  r'  cried  the  culprit,  with  a  lengthened  groan,  '*  I  *m  like  many 
more !    '  I  see  the  best :  and  yet  the  worst  pursue  V  " 

"  And  a  Plymouth  Sister  T  reiterated  IVIr.  Croak.  "  What  will  the 
Brethren  say  tn  you?" 

**  I  left  the  Brethren,"  cried  Nurse  Larum  exnltingly,  "months  ago* 
There  was  nothing  sustaining  in  their  principles :  they  were  too  uh* 
stemioua.  I  *m  now  joined  to  the  Primitive  Methodists/' 
*'  You  're  joined  to  the  bottle  r  that 's  your  real  meaninf^/* 
IMrs.  Laruni  looked  at  the  Governor  reproachfully,  drew  a  deep 
sigh,  nnd  then  remarked  with  dignity^  *'  I  am  in  the  body^  Blr.  Croak, 
and  I  have  my  iniirmities,** 

"And  very  remarkiible  ones  they  fire;  that  when  you  are  in  your 
ctlps  nothing  will  serve  you  but  smashing  panes  of  glass  riglit  and  left/ 
eipeciully  thoj»e  belonging  to  the  workhouse/* 

"  A  delusion  V  observed  the  Nurse*  in  a  deprecating  tone-  *'  A  de- 
lusion !  violent,  but  soon  over." 

*'  Of  frequent  recurrence,  however,"  persisted  the  Gaoler.  '*  This  \n 
the  seventh  time  you  have  been  committed  here.  Woman,  for  shame  ! 
Learn  to  do  better/* 

*' I  ofjfiht/' cried' the  "Primitive/*  '*  I  lack  not  information.  I 
have  all  th**  lute^ Bister  Pawson**  notes,  thought??,  and  explunulions  :  a 
precious  body  of  divinity  !  Piles  upon  piles  of  it ;  only  written  in 
short*hand,  uud  in  a  kind  of  short-hand  so  crumped  tliat  no  living  soul 
can  make  aught  out  of  it/* 
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''  Nor  of  jon,"  said  Mr.  Crosk,  intermptiB^  taw    ''  Amend,  I  say  f 
Remember,  this  is  your  seTenth  appearance  withim  tkese  waHs." 

It  may  be ;  I  wont  be  so  nnpolite,  Mr.  Croak,  aa  W  dispute  your 


calcnlatioiis.  /I  augr  he  !  but  I  nerer  trooUe  you  long*  Mn»  Hev^ 
ride  will  release  me.  She  has  nerer  fiuled  me  yet  in  any  c^iHi}  dim- 
culties,  nor  will  she  now." 

'*  Matron,  away  with  her !"  cried  the  Governor ;  thus  abruptly  tit* 
minating  the  intenriew.  '<  Mrs.  Heyrick,"  he  added  aside,  ''  ia  % 
wealthy  and  benevolent  woman,  but  alxHninably  deceived  in  that  hypo- 
critical gin-consumer  yonder." 

But  who  was  the  party  thus  described,  benevolent,  and  yet  de- 
ceived ?     The  past  must  supply  the  answer. 

Through  the  little  village  of  Meadwaters  in  Somerset,  on  a  stormy 
day  in  the  spring  of  1800,  passed  in  quick  succession  strong  detach* 
ments  of  the  40th,  42nd,  and  57th  r^menU,  en  route  for  Bristol,  to 
embark  for  foreign  sendee.  The  villagers  eyed  the  strangers,  some 
with  curiosity,  some  with  compassion,  some  with  an  eager  and  almost 
irrepressible  desire  to  join  their  ranks,  but  none  with  the  beating  heart 
and  eager  gaae  of  the  aged  vicar,  Mr.  Rudkin.  All  his  sons  hiS  been 
soldiers ;  idl  had  distinguished  themselves ;  and  all  bad  fallen.  The 
old  man  scanned  rank  after  rank  as  it  passed  him  till  tears  dimmed 
his  vision.  The  noble  bearing,  the  manly  step,  the  sparkling  eye,  the 
gallant  achievements  of  those  who  were  gone,  memory  brought  rapidly 
before  him  :  and  then  the  idea,  ever  present  to  the  memory,  and  often 
embodied  in  words,  again  recurred  :— 

'^  Ah  !  if  I  could  but  feel  sure  about  them  as  to  the  future  !  And 
why  not  ?  They  were  true  to  their  country,  true  to  their  King,  true 
to  their  colours ;  why  may  I  not  hope  they  were  pardoned  and  ac» 
cepted,  as  being  true  to  their  God  ?  But  still  — "  A  long  and  pas- 
sionate burst  of  tears  closed  the  ejaculation. 

The  day  wore  on,  as  life  does,  chequered  with  alternate  storm  and 
sunshine ;  at  sunset  all  was  quiet  at  the  Parsonsge,  and  its  primitive 
occupants  were  seated  at  their  evening  meal,  when  the  landlady  of 
"  The  Blizzard  **  made  her  appearance,  and  in  hurried  accents  in- 
formed the  ricar  that  a  soldier's  wife  was  dying  at  her  house ;  that  a 
child  which  was  with  her,  lay*  "  seemingly  in  a  fit ;"  that  no  doctor 
could  be  found ;  and  that  the  Pastor's  presence  and  aid  were  "  humbl  j 
sought  and  truly  needed." 

"  I  '11  accompany  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Rudkin,  her  woman's 
heart  roused,  with  all  its  sympathies,  the  moment  mention  was  made 
of  the  suffering  child :  "  I  may  be  of  use  either  to  mother  or  infant« 
Lead  the  wav,  Mrs.  Mammatt ;  neither  the  vicar  nor  myself  can  walk 
quite  as  briskly  as  we  did  some  five  and  thirty  years  ago." 

"  True,  madam  ;  but  you  feel  as  warmly." 

"  Tut,  tut,  landlady  I  Who  would  not  feel  for  a  dyinff  woman 
with  a  senseless  babe  beside  her  ?  One  meets  at  times  witn  impod- 
tion,  but  —  Vicar!  Vicar!  on  with  your  great*coat!  Now  your 
wrapper !" 

Here  came  very  visible  signs  of  resistance. 

"  Nay — ^you  quit  not  your  chimney  corner  this  bitter  night  without 
it ;  so  —  so  —  another  knot  —  good  !*  Now,  landlady,  we  are  at  your 
service !" 

On  a  truckle-bed,  in  a  miserable  room  at  "  The  Buzzard,"  lay  a 
young  and  decidedly  handsome  woman ;  pale  from  loss  of  blood,  dia» 
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orderly  in  tier  attire^  and  conscious  onlv  at  intervals  of  what  was 
pOMiog  around  her.  She  was  a  corporal  s  wife.  Such  was  Iier  Ktata- 
neal,  and  a  true  one  ;  —  and  bad  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  baggage- 
WMggon,  which  waa  conveying  to  their  destination  herself  and  some 
other  women,  whose  husbands  were  privates  in  the  42nd  regiment* 
The  injuries  ahe  had  sustained  by  her  lal]  had  rendered  her  incapable 
of  proceeding  farther.  Her  right  arm  was  one  masa  of  brui&ea,  and  on 
one  ude  of  her  bead  there  was  an  ugly  wound,  which  for  an  hour  had 
bled  profusely*  Altogether  she  woa  a  ghastly  apectacle  ;  and  general 
ea  well  as  active  was  the  compassion  «he  excited.  Her  child  next 
claimed  attention*  It  was  a  poor,  wixened,  livid,  unheaithy-looking 
atarreling,  of  an  age  difficult  to  guess,  but  apparently  under  two  years. 
The  gossips  around  pronounced  it  to  be  in  u  lit ;  and  though  its  eyes 
wew  wide  open,  it  looked  unnaturally  heavy,  letbarKic,  and  stupifivd, 
Mn.  Kudkin  took  it  upon  her  knee,  chafed  its  little  hnnds  rapidly, 
hut  kindly,  and  for  n  moment  scrutiuiaed  it  keenly.  Ere  long  she  bad 
drawn  her  concluaiona. 

"  You  call  this  a  fit,  do  you  ?" 

*' A  very  beavy  one,"  returned  the  landlady.  "But  I'm  wrong; 
it  'a  not  one,  but  many ;  for  the  babe  has  been  in  fil;^,  coming  and 
going,  for  the  last  two  hours/' 

"  It  s  no  Ht/'  remarked  tbe  lady  with  deliberation,  and  after  ft 
pause;  ''the  child  is  drunk  J  desperately  drunk  !  dead  drunk  V 

The  astonishment  of  tbe  listeners  at  this  solution  of  die  difficulty 
almost  vanquished  the  habitual  reverence  in  which  they  held  JMrit. 
Hudkin  s  opinions* 

Tbe  vicar  was  the  first  to  recover  himself.  "  IMartha  1 "  exclaimed 
he,  somewhat  chidingly,  "you  are  too  rapid  in  your  conclusions: 
reconsider  )our  assertion:  an  infant  of  these  tender  years  to  he 
drunk—** 

•*  As  any  tippling  Irishman  at  wake  or  fair/*  added  the  lady,  finish- 
ing Ifae  sentence:  *'  and  I  appeal  to  you,  doctor/'  turning  to  the  sur- 
gCQD^  who  now  tumbled  up  into  the  bedroom,  spurred,  booted,  con- 
ndcfsbly  touched  in  the  wind,  and  splaahed  up  to  the  ears ;  *'  whether 
isiy  ocmansion  is  incorrect?" 

The  medical  authority,  thus  appealed  to,  took  a  lengthened  survey  of 
each  patient ;  drew  what  information  he  could  gather  from  the  by- 
standers; probed  with  care  the  wound  in  the  mother's  head;  and 
noted  deliberately  the  fluttering  pulse  and  laboured  breathing  of  ber 
babe.     Addressing  Airs*  Kudkin,  he  at  length  exclaimed  abruptly, 

**  You  are  right,  madam,  in  your  conjecture;  tbe  child  is  drunk  f 
Its  stocnacb  is  loadtd  with   neai  spirit  at  this  moment.     The  mother 

itlao  been  drinking;  and  fell  from  tbe  baggage-waggon,  doubtleia, 
r  the  influence  of  liquor.  The  wound  in  her  head  has  been  any- 
J  but  pernicinus,  since  tbe  blood  she  has  thus  lost  has  uarded  off 
■sioiii  consequences.  In  fact,  it  is  a  case  of  intemperance  altogether^ 
and  a  more  di*(gu&ling  one  1  never  witnessed/' 

The  ntd  vicar  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  sighed. 

"Doctor  I'*  cried  hi;*  cntrjretic  partner  ;  **  we  will  divide  the  spoil  I 
Vou  shall  undertake  the  older  transgressor — the  worst  cane  of  the  two 
in  every  sense  of  the  word — I  will  manage  the  younger-  It  'a  a  sad 
teriiict  to  pass  on  any  woman  to  suy  that  slie  is  unfit  to  be  tru&ted 
iMibhef  own  infant,  but  such  is  the  case  here.  The  child  :^ball  go 
with  «€  to  the  parsonage/* 
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"  No  better  nrrnngement  cmti  be  devised,**  was  the  doctor**  cont-i 
meiit ;  nnd  with  this  imilerbtaiidm^  the  party  separated. 

The  little  patient  tlid  credit  to  the  decided  tre:itnient  of  her  doctress. 
The   heavy,   leth^irj^ic   expression   of   the   countenance   disappeared  |^B 
brightness  returned  tr»  the  eye,  and   lau;;hter  tj  the  lip  ;  but,  !»trui»g#^H 
to  siy,  the  little  ^firl  never  seemed  to  miss  her  mother;  never  mourn*        ^ 
ed  her  absence  ;  never  made  the  slightest  inquiry  respecting  her.   The 
recoverv  of  tliat  vvorthv  was  tedians.     The  **  nji:ly  waiind"  in  her  head 

requireil  "  coax  in  «^;"  while  her  system,  inHamed  by   determined  and  i 

habitual  intosticntion,  required  "  lowerior^/*     To  the   necessity  of  thii  j 
latter  course  mrs-   Corporal  Dan^j^erfield — so  the  jJck  womau  styled] 
herself— was  a  truly  reluctant  convert.     Her  conduct  in  other  points  I 
wan  cYtraordinar}'.     She  asked  once,   and  that  coldly,  afiCr  her  child|  j 
bnt  never  ex pre>sed  the  8li*;btest  wish  to  SfC  her.     Her  main   care 
seemed  to  be  the  preservation  of  her  *'  marriage  lines,**  which  she  kept 
under  Irer  pillow,  and  which  proved  her  to  he  t!ie  lawful  wife  of  one  J 
''Corporal  John  Dangcrilelil,  of  his  Majesty's  forty-second  foot;"   audi 
her  chief  anxiety  to  trace   the  course  of  the  regiment,  and  ultimately 
to  re|;nin  it  at  home  or  abroad.    Second  to  these  sourcea  of  disquiet udcf  i 
was  a  ceaseless  search  after  a  certain  key  w!iicli,  she  averred,  she  had  | 
dropped  while  at   *'The  Buzzard,   which  belonged  to  a  small  private 
canteen,  and,  wanting;  whieh,  she  was  a  lost  womnn  !*' 

AIto!];tfther  sthe  was  '*  a  truly  un  account  able  female  ;'*  a  description 
which  her  liwst  repeated  with  considerable  bitterness  when,  on  the 
ninth  evening  after  her  arrival,  Mrs,  Corporal  Danger li eld  walked  out, 
and  walked  otf,  without  ever  going  through  the  previous  preliminary 
of  calling  for  her  bilh 

The  worthy  con|>le  at  tlie  parsonage  were  somewhat  startled  at  the 
announcement  of  the  military  lucly's  departure;  but  the  viciir*s 
equanimity  sooa  returned,  and  his  benevolent  spirit  vented  itself  in  the 
following  dialogue, 

"  Gone,  is  she  ?*'  siid  he ;  *'  well,  I'm  truly  glad  that  the  village  ii 
rid  of  her  !     8he  was  a  wicked  woman/* 

''Oh  1  ah  I  that's  all  very  well  I''  cried  his  lady;  *'  but  what  \%  nam 
to  he  iUne,  Mr,  lludkin  ?  Where  are  we  to  find  a  home  for  this  im- 
fortunnte  little  girlf'' 

•'  //oj«c,  n\y  dear  I     She  has  one*" 

"  Where  P'*^ 

"Here!" 

"  Now  Vicar— now  I^fr,  Rudkin — consider  well  what  you're  about. 
Shelter  little  Ruth  i/o«%  and  you  must  shelter  her  for  life;  you  never 
can  turn  her  otf  htreafter/' 

**  I  have  no  such  intention,'*  said  the  vicar  cjuietly.  | 

"  Nor  shall  she  be  brought  up  as  an  adopted  child.  She  is  a  cor* 
porars  (langhter,  and  may  hereafter  have  to  earn  her  own  bread ;  may 
be  claimed  by  father,  or  by  mother,  or  by  both.  To  train  her  up  as  a 
fine  lady — " 

*'  Would  be  cruel,  iudeetl,"  internipted  the  vicar.  "  Nothing  fur- 
ther from  my  mind,  iVIartlia!  Bring  her  up  as  humhly  as  you  please; 
but  save  lier  from  the  contamination  of  a  drunken  mother'n  example/' 

Jjifc  ehhs  iiwny  with  rupid  nnd  evin  current  to  lho«e  uho  Hoat 
ciikniy  on  its  KurFice,  with  tycs  Hxed  on  the  bright  elernity  beyond  it; 
whose  hostniiH  tlirub  with  no  feverish  desires  ;  whose  hearts  treasure  up 
no  malevolent  impulses;  who  have  forgotten  »11  wrong«,  and  forgiven 
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mar  wvld!    Serpeol,  n  y«  an^  I'll  tCAch  jm 
hei  m  eooU  be  aiTCBted  it  Ml  with  brutal 
i  aftLc  maicsistiiis  Tiedin. 

cried  the  old  Ticar,  now  thoroo^ily  iwaed : 

,  aad  w«  will  plaee  Imt  in  cnatodr !" 

**  b  it  MX  thai  TonTd  «iae?*  cnad  aha  turning  wiui  a  kindling  eyt 

aawgdi  the  agad  Vccfa liaif ir :  "first  rab  ne  of  mv  child,  and  then 

tike  *M^T  BT  IibfftT.  eh  r     Scand  dear ! — etand  clear !  I  mj,  which 

^all  I  Mi  int  to  h — aaaagat  Te?* 

Sh«  stoof^  »  she  spoke,  and  lifting  a  large  fragment  of  a  heavr 
capia^  iitume,  iaa<  it  br  a  Tait  eA>rt  into  the  centre  of  the  halL 
There  it  eccooatrnd  a  little,  ancient,  fraaile,  worm-eaten  cabinet, 
which  it  eCect-ijIlT  dcaMiishcd.  Further  injury  there  waa  none-— 
mUki*;  bat  mitkomi  I  all,  strange  to  say,  was  silence  iJkere.  The 
c#Kt  had  beoi  too  creat.  Ezatcment,  and  yindictiye  feeling,  and 
iatmnpcrsBce  had  o'eraastered  nature;  a  ressel  had  given  way; 
bttMU  gcshiHi  fireelT  fn>m  the  month  and  nostrils,  and  in  a  few  aaconda 
the  diuken  woBuin  had  paaaed  into  the  preaence  of  her  God. 

Many  years  roUed  away  without  shaking  the  impression  which  the 
ereuts  of  that  fearfol  Chrxstmas^Te  left  on  the  mind  of  Ruth  Dan* 
gtificld,  Htf  mother's  career  and  habits,  the  circumstancea  under 
which  she  ^^>Ji  entered  3leadwaters,  and  quitted  it ;  her  language, 
appearance,  and  riolence  on  the  CTening  of  her  death ;  the  frame  of 
mind  in  which  the  final  change  found  her  —  these  were  points  which 
lecurted  at  times  with  agony  to  the  orphan's  memory.  One  lasting 
and  goTening  effect  they  wrought  —  auch  a  horror  of  intemperance 
and  such  haUts  of  self-restraint,  that  her  after-existence  seemed  one 
perpetual  exemplificitiiui  of  the  ravages  of  the  one,  and  the  advan- 
ta^rea  of  the  other. 

She  lived  to  womanhood  with  her  venerable  protectors »- lived  to 
rejviy  them  by  her  changeless  fidelity  for  much  of  their  bypast  kind- 
ness ;  lived  to  feel  that  much  of  their  earthly  comfort  was  insured  bv 
her  pn;d^cce  and  forethought.  Mrs.  Rudkin,  the  quick,  the  shrewo, 
the  clevei»  the  renetratirg.  became,  towards  the  close  of  life,  perfectly 
iuiU^e ;  and  during  the  last  waning  months  of  her  existence  the  only 
being  she  apporvntly  cared  for,  or  was  able  to  recognise,  was  her 
plain-featured  but  devuted  attendant. 

'*  Ruth  r*  said  she,  the  week  before  she  died,  looking  up  suddenly, 
and  speaking,  after  a  long  silence ;  "  your  mother  was  a  very  queer 
woman.  I  've  an  idea  that  I  once  saw  her  fight.  Who  was  it  with  ? 
Mr.  Binks^  yes,  Mr.  Binks  it  was ;  the  fat  churchwarden;  and  she 
knocked  him  over ;  and  he  cried  out '  Murder' !" 

''  No,  ma'am,  no;  you  're  quite  mistaken,"  replied  Ruth  earnestly, 
cut  to  the  quick  at  the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken. 

•'  I  'm  aet?fr  mistaken  I"  persisted  the  old  lady  angrily.  "  I  recol- 
lect everything  and  everybody.  She  was  a  very  queer  woman ;  and 
the  wore  a  cap  trimmed,  very  oddly,  with  red  and  yellow  ribands. 
Only  think — how  very  strange  to  have  red  and  yellow  ribbands  on  the 
game  cap  !  Where  was  it  that  she  said  she  would  send  us  all  to  if  we 
didn't  please  her  ?     It  was  to  a  very  strange  place,  I  know." 

Rutn  8  distress  could  no  longer  be  concealed ;  she  sobbed  audibly. 
'<  That 's  a  good  girl !"  continued  the  old  lady.     ''  It  *s  very  proper 
«ou  should  weep  for   her.      Everybody  should  weep  for  their  own 
0iOther.     When   did  she  die  ?     bhe  was  a  worthy  woman,   I  dare 
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SAT*     But  she  shouldn't  have  warn  a  cap  trxDimed  with  red  and  yellow 
ribands  for  all  that-" 

"  It  19  late,  ma'am,"  said  Her  distressed  attendant^  now  fullj  re- 
kaolred  upon  a  change  of  topic,  *'  and  I  must  see   foQ  Co  your  room 
'orthwith.' 

You  know  best,  Ruth,"  returned    her  mistress   meekly-     ''  Ah, 
*well !  that  was  a  happy  ereninfe  for  mc  that  brought  you  to  Mead- 
waters  :  you  have  '  been  unto  me  as  a  daughter  J  *' 

It  was  the  last  intelligible  sentence  she  was  Heard  to  utter. 
Mr,  Rudkin    survived    her  about  a  twelvemonth*     One   morning, 
I  when  he  found,  or  fancied,  himself  stronger  than  usual,  he  beckoned 
His  faithful  nurse  to  his  side*  and  said  cheerily- — 

"  Kuth,  I  have  left  you  poor^  but  not  pennyles?.     There  is  a  small 

llity  secured  to  you  by  my  will.     But  remember  well  wHst  I  now 

By:  you  will  not  olways  fill  u  subordinate  station.     You  are  truibful, 

temperate,  trustwortbr,  and    grateful .     When  did  God  desert  thtwe 

f  who  cherished  fiuch  qualities  ?     Never!  never!     He  is  a  Friend  Ihftt 

faileth  not,  a  Father  who  never  forsaketh  his  children.     There  is  a 

u  ptaltn  that  fiays  m  much  ,•  I  could  repeat  it  ojfce ;  hut  nmv  —  now  — I 

icT  that  my  memory  fails  nie  ao  strangely  t  it  sAotf/d  not.     8ay  the 

psalm  over  to  me,  Rut6;  it  hm  many  calm^  pleasantj  and  comforting 

word*," 

He  listened  as  she  spoke,  smiled  when  she  finhhed,  and  then,  with 
I  an  air  of  gentle  reproof,  observed — 

*'  You  don't  read  so  loud  as  you  used  to  do ;  you  should  speak  out- 
I  Don't  smother  your  voice,  Ruth  ;  it  is  always  a  pleasant  voice  to  mej 
^And  has  been  for  many,  very  many  years.  My  blessing,  Ruth,  go 
I  with  you,  tarry  where  you  may.** 

He  fell,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  into  a  gentle  slumber,  wHicH  at 
I  midday  became  the  sleep  nf  death. 

No  will  could  be  found.  That  such  a  document  had  been  formally 
drawn  up  and  duly  executed,  there  wan  ample  proof;  but  no  search. 
However  minute  and  perseverintr,  could  discover  its  resting-place,  A 
distant  relative^  as  heir  at  law,  claimed,  and  successfull}*,  the  little  all 
that  Mr.  Rudkin  left  behind  him.  He  was  a  bill-discounter;  iind 
rejoin telr  negatived  the  miiny  representationa  made  to  him  on  Ruth's 
behalf. 

'*What  had  he  to  do  with  Aer?"wa»his  line  of  argument.  "He 
had  never  seen  her  before  in  his  life!  What  claim  had  she  upon  fnm  f 
People  tdd  him  she  was  destitute  ;  he  didn't  believe  it.  She  had  laid 
op  ample  store  for  herself,  he  was  confident,  during  the  many  years 
she  had  lived  ^vith  this  old  c«)uple.  If  he  was  wrong,  the  greater  fool 
abe.  She  shiwld  have  foreseen  a  rainy  day,  and  Lave  feathered  her 
,  »ewi  Meordingly ;  but,  be  it  as  it  would,  not  one  stivc^r  should  ^he  ^et 
'  Bi.  He  wanted  all,  every  sixpence,  that  the  old  man's  effects 
would  realise  ;  He  wanted  to  throv  it  into  his  business." 
O  rare  muckworm!  glorious  type  of  thy  class!  When  bad  the 
slave  of  Mammon,  when  had  he  ever,  or  under  auy  circum- 
i,  symptttHy,  eoniideratiou,  or  compassion,  for  those  around  him  ? 
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iK^jit  vncuL  3ifi«r  aaott  ber?  Where  had  she  now  • 
^iTuBK  ^  Ss-  vwx.  rwicnct  bad  been  alentl  j  aecnriog  one, 
^-«K  «^  iia£  vioiuisiL  iier  iucrpir]T,  tmf  vba  abhorred  ptofeaiionsy 
"ta;  iRSfr  iccMWL  If  ^cmw  k-  iter  Tea«  xa  the  bonr  of  extremit j. 

iTb.  Wjc^DMiib.  Kr-  Ihifikir  s  iwcici]  attendant,  had  noted^  with 
•MMitL.  «iQn«iu.  rbt  Af^ffiac  aazadaDent  with  whidi  Rndi  had  noised 
IfeRT  ^scti'itnOKSai^ :  aii£  ba£  iiOL  mmmmsanle  chagiin  at  the  man- 
iMEC  OIL  viiK^L  bar  £&:«»  i>a£  WeK  regvid.  The  moment  he  ascertained 
iibis  t^  luii  moiinc  ^  i>im  ior  ir&m  the  bnr-at>law,  he  called  upon  the 
i^iW9Ncx^<i£  joic  ofMrtTf  wumm,  and  kindly  inqoired,  *'  What  were 
bat  t£XX3>f  i^isiw*' 

"' Nvvne^**  was  Roxiis  7>PTwr, — ^<^none  berond  obtaining  some  respect* 
jMe  sitfiaKMB  vith  as  little  dcUy  as  possSde  ;  bat  where  this  is  to  be 
asK  wiUu  and  thiwi^  whose  friendlj  reoommendation,  are  matters  of 
psinfnl  nnceftaintT." 

*"*  Then  I  will  terminate  it  bj  annoandng  mj  errand.     In  the  in* 

irmaiy  at there  is  at  presents  racsncr  for  a  nonie.     We  wish— * 

I  am  now  speaking  of  m j  medical  brethren  as  well  as  of  myself-—  to 
^fcare  the  services  of  a  person  in  whom  we  can  place  thorough  confi* 
Jeoce  ;^  whose  habits  we  know  to  be  temperate ;  and  whose  prenously 
li0certained  principles  assure  us  that  we  may  rely  on  all  her  statements* 
gb^  ^^^^  ^  Able  to  bear  confinement,  and  practise  considerable  self* 
de0^^ '  ^^^^  carry  out  our  orders  kindly  and  firmly ;  endure  much 
^l^ywardness  from  the  patients,  and  constant  scrutiny  from  the  ma- 
l,oa«  Such  is  the  situation ;  now,  would  you  like  to  hear  any  further 
j0inils  respecting  it?" 
«*UiiquestionaWy/'  was  Ruth's  ready  reply. 
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*'  The  reinuneration  attached  to  the  office  is  ilbera]>  and  is  atigmeiit- 
^  after  five  years'  service.     Nor  U  this  all ;  the  party,  after  the  lapse 
^<>f  years,  becomes  entitled  to  a  small  retiring  pension.    I  don't  describe 
Mie  post  as  agreeable ;  but  it  seems  to  me  one  from  your  habits,  expe* 
"rience,  and  education,  thut  you  are  suited  to  fill ;  and  I  fancy  that  I 
have  aufiicjent  influence  with  the  committee  to  obtain  it.     It  is  true 
your  age  is  against  you ;  but  that  disadvantage  each  recurring  day  will 
diminish.     In  factj  you  look  several  years  older  than  you  are  ;  and  the 
gravity  and  quietude  of  your  manners  keep  up  the  delusion.     Now 
*ay — for  the  morning  wears,  and  I  have  some  distance  to  ride, — whe- 
ther, if  I  can  procure  you  this  appointment,  you  will  accept  it,  and 
enter  at  once  upon  it^*  duties?" 

"  JMost  thankfully  1"  returned  Ruth. 

**  Then  further  discussion  is  needless ;  and  now/'  added  he,  aa  he 
rifose,  and  took  his  leave,  with  a  cheerful  smile » **  make  the  most  of 
I  your  holidays ;  for  they  are  on  the  point  of  closing  1  " 

Dr,  Watkinson  had  not  over-estimated  his  influence  when  he  inti- 

mated  to  Ruib  his  persuasion  that  he  could  procure  for  her  the  vacant 

■ppointment.     His  recommendation  was  received  by  the  House  Cora- 

,  mittee  with  the  attention  which  his  years,  experience,  and  services  de- 

1  served  ;  und  his  gratified  proi^g^e  received  a  speedy  summons  to  the 

city  of  ■  -    ,  to  preside  as  nurse  in  ''The  Casualty  Ward"  of  its  cele- 

I  bra  ted  infirmary, 

Mere,  as  elsewhere,  the  peculiar  features  of  her  character  arrested 
I  attention,  and  insured  respect.     The  patients  liked  her  because  she 
twas  "  never  out  of  temper  ;"  was  never  "^too  busy  *'  to  shift  an  uneasy 
rpillow,  or  moisten  the  parched  lips  ;  never  "  snubbed  **  them  ;  never 
I  ordered  them  —  as  is  the  case  with  certain  finished  specimens  of  hu- 
r  inanity — *^  to  lie  still,  and  be  quiet  !"  when  they  were  racked  with  tor- 
[  ture  ;  never  told  them,  she  **  Knew  better  :   there  was  nothing  at  all  the 
matter  rrilk  them  !  when  every  nerve  was  quivering  with  agony.    Oh  I 
I  liow  the  progress  towards  recovery  may  be  speeded  or  retarded  by  a 
nurse !     With  the  surgeons  she  found  favour,  because  she  attended 
strictly  to  their  instructions, — neither  slurred  them  over  nor  exceeded 
them.     The  matron  applauded  her,  because  she  was  habitually  tempe- 
rate ;  was  never  found  '^cloudy,**  or  *^dozy,"  or  "confused,"  or  *' un- 
accountably stupid,'*  as  was  the  case  at  intervals  with  ail  the  other 
nurses  under   her  control*     And  the  waspish  house-surgeon  lavishly 
commended  her  because  her  "  hearing  was  remarkably  quick,"  and  she 
**  never  gave  him  the  trouble  to  repeat  his  directions." 
Altogether  Nurse  Dangerfield  was  a  popular  person. 
For  two  years  she  had  maintained  her  giddy  position,  when  one  Sep^ 
tember  morning  a  strange  report  became  rife  within  the  hospital  that 
the  house  committee  had  resolved  on  Nurse  Dangeriield's  immediate 
dismissal,  as  "a  censorious  and  impracticable  woman." 

And  Nurse  Danger  field  admitted  the  report  to  be  well-founded ! 
There  seemed  on  her  part  no  mystification  about  the  matter.  She 
calmly  avowed  that  she  retained  her  present  post  simply  till  her  suc- 
cessor could  be  appointed.     But  why  and  wherefore  ^ 

Among  the  various  functionaries  connected  with  the  hospital  was 
the  treasurer — a  ^Ir.  Peter  Pen  net  home.  He  was  a  very  exact  man  ; 
preached  economy  on  ail  occasions ;  and  was  frightfully  eloquent  on 
tlw  theme  of  a  frugal  expenditure  of  public  money.  Mrs.  Coucher, 
the   matron,    abhorred   the   very  sight  of  him;    and    certainly  XX\^ 
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3u£  voiAji  jtf  :^  MUwriiaiififf  ttie  rismi  ■<>  was  ivgarded  with  a 
JMbt  air  ^siaswiiiitf  *  7tu<rfn  iac^. '  iir  wm  zb  high  odoor  with  the 
mt^pnacs  —  su  iMC^iO.  T-jAf-JMCucih.  aaI  Tnasf^cstT  His  health  was 
^v  >MtiQA£  ic  «ttni  tOiXiMHLiu  sojLitmuT.  The  aMat  landataiy 
<(nc-::v;cs  ««€«  jarrctu  ^  J:a»  ritiatf .  H«  wis  praaamced  to  be  a  moat 
^uixniou  4m£  ,i::i.ji«i:»  ruri::ia  it  viii  Kwsse  c-f  the  hespita).  The 
iiiui:Ai.acrii:jLra.  4C  x>  TimdjMs  ▼:>»  »w^u&r^  to  be  ^^  perfect ;"  and  the 
OOKJ.6  j^  ijM  i  71.1k  w»  a — >uw  la  TfULic  chxhtiM — was  ascribed  main- 
ly :i  ;j.<f  x«^:j*jx^  i.-Td^ii.-T  #c  :»  isJifCuicabLe  treasorer.  It  wasre- 
I.*cW  ii£  i:«  ;xu  jn  ihi^f  ^cvt&ftii^a  Sie  su  up  thrve  nights  in  snccesaion, 
t^^  ^i^M^iA  ftmj€  ^i  z-yirr^'^ux  rsrtiirsc  i^  *«e  complicated  "bill  de- 
^ir^**^'"  ^^*  ^'^T^s.^'i^scfed  a  "  j^weph  Home  in  private  life;" 
the  mv\>t  ivvuntc  ef  ^%x«<is:ucs.  and  the  mMt  ineormptible  steward 
a  rubiio  chir.ty  w  eivr  b;«is*i  witli ! 

To  all  which  cimpliisents,  when  repeated  at  the  hospital,  Mrs. 
toucher  replied  with  a  ^roun  ;  and  i!:al  aodjcioas  rarlet,  Mr.  Qnench, 
—  the  "  m«t  expenaire  of  public  senrants/'— with  the  impertinent 
monosylluble  "  Fudge  I" 

But  the  Pennethorne  star  was  in  the  ascendant;  and  the  treaaarers 
Stop  was  more  solemn,  and  his  air  of  lottj  virtue  more  imposing  than 
ever. 

Among  other  objecU  which  clMined  his  cm  were  two  dnu-boxe*, 
K;«n  xrK^*.'""H"'«fV°**'  *••"  •»•'"  «««or.and  broken  open  an. 

SZTIIkS  **",'•••''»"  that  Nu«e  Dangerfield  h«l  oe^on 

iSr£j^f  ^V"il'i^*'  *^^r^^^  or  which  commiuHled  •  tho- 

.langH  vi«w  of  (ha  IwMd-mom  when  Mr.  Pennethorne  whs  then  ait. 
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ting.     Hd  WAS  mione,  but  busily  employed ;  and  some  undefinablta  im* 
pulse  induced  the  nurse  to  watch  him* 

How  9he  could  venture  to  intrude  on  the  privacy  of  tucb  a  virtuous 
being  at  Peter  Pennethorne  perplexed  many.  But,  daring  as  wm  the 
deedj  she  achieved  it ! 

The  treasurer  leisurely  unscrewed  each  box ;  and  then  minutely 
scrutinized  its  produce  as  he  spread  the  coin  upon  the  table*  Ruth  s 
keen  gase  detected  a  great  many  pence  and  hatf-pencej  a  few  shil- 
Hn*5s,  and— what  attracted  her  eye  by  its  colour, — a  bright,  new  sove- 
reign.  This  she  taw  the  lauded  functionary  pounce  upon,  examine 
closely,  hold  up  to  the  light,  as  i£  desirous  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
counterfeit,  and  then  deliberately  consign  to  the  custody  of  his  pocket* 

**  A  fitmnge  proceeding;!**  thought  Nurse  Dauger6eld  ;  '*  marvellous 
in  a  steward  of  a  public  charity  I  I  must  report  this  aSTair  to  my 
superior." 

The  face  of  Mrs-  Coucher  when  listening  to  Ruth's  communication 
would  have  formed  a  study  for  Wiikie,  Astonishment — ^ incredulity 
•i— alarm,  —  abhorrence,  all  were  pictured  in  the  matron's  perplexed 
and  furrowed  visage.     At  length  she  gasped  forth, 

**  The  end  of  the  world  is  at  band— 4t  must  be— since  matters  have 
come  to  this  pass  V* 

" Possibly]  "  returned  Ruth  ;  '*^but,  in  the  meantime  we  must  acL 
NoWf  will  you  accompany  me  while  I  go  down  at  once  to  the  board* 
room  ;  tell  the  treasurer  what  I  have  seen>  and  hear  his  explanation  >** 

The  matron  paused. 

'*  Child,"  aaid  she  anxiously,  **  are  you  tare:  are  you  paUivc  as  to 
the  fact  ?     May  you  not  have  been  deceived  ?'* 

"  1  could  not." 

'*  It  is  a  tremendous  charge  to  make :  ruin  to  him  if  it  be  true : 
ruin  to  you  if  it  be  false/* 

"  I  am  sensible  of  that/' 

'*  He  is  crafty,  rich,  and  has  many  friends/* 

"  Granted/' 

*'  Besides,**  continued  her  aged  adviser  earnestly,  *'  your  story  is  un* 
supported.  You  have  no  witness.  It  is  on  a  singk  testimony  that 
this  jitrange  accusation  rests/* 

**  No  more*" 

**  Then,  would  not  the  wisest  oofurse  be  silence  ?" 

"No  !  "  exclaimed  Ruth»  "my  line  of  conduct  h  plain.     I  have  to 
>  iinmosk  a  hypocrite.     I  will  »pare  no  effort  to  do  so,  and  abide  the  con* 
sequences." 

*'  Then  forward  1  **  said  her  agitated  companion ;  '*  and  God  defend 
the  right ! " 

The  treasurer  was  seated  in  state  at  the  table,  n'ith  his  ledger,  cash^ 
book,  and  banker's  account  before  him  when  his  visitors  entered.  He 
looked  up  at  each  sharply  and  angrily,  as  if  surprisied  at  their  appear- 
ance, and  demanding  the  reason  of  their  intrusion.  The  elder  woman 
trembled  ;  Uuih  looked  deadly  pale,  but  her  voice  was  steady  Avhen 
^ahe  said, 

I  was  at  that  closet  window,  sir/'  and  she  pointed  to  it,  "  a  few 
-minutes  since ;  and  I  saw  you  open  those  alms-boxes/' 

"Well?" 


I  observed  you  spread  their  contents  upon  the  table.*' 
Vi»ll  >"     This  KiH^nnd  <>iacnlation  was  uttered  in  a  sonr 


'  Wdl?"     Tills  second  ejaculation  was  uttered  in  a  somewhat  testy 


tone* 
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"  Will  you  informe  mc— for  I  am  curious  to  know  — what  may  be 
their  amount  ?" 

"  The  question  is  one  you  have  no  right  to  ask  — none  whatever ; 
but^  nevertheless,  for  once  I  will  answer  it  —  seventeen  shillings  and 
ninepence." 

"No  more?" 

"  I  have  named  the  precise  sum." 

''That  is  singular;  because  I  am  persuaded  I  saw  a  stwereign 
shaken  out  of  one  of  the  boxes." 

''  I  should  have  been  but  too  happy/'  returned  the  treasurer,  without 
the  slightest  change  of  voice  or  manner,  "  to  have  observed  it,  and  to 
have  carried  it  to  the  credit  of  the  hospital ;  but  I  had  no  such  oppor- 
tunity.    There  was  no  gold  coin  of  any  kind  in  either  alms-box.' 

Ruth  met  the  treasurer's  inquiring  gaze  with  steady  eye«  and  re* 
plied  :— *'  I  am  positive  there  was  !  I  saw  -—I  say  it  deliberately — a 
sovereign  among  the  coin." 

''  Woman !  be  careful  what  you  assert.  I  tell  you,  you  are  in  error. 
No  sovereign  has  lain  upon  this  table  to-day  ;  in  my  presence,  at  leasts 
or  to  my  knowledge." 

''There  has,"  returned  Ruth  undauntedly.  "I  affirm  that  you 
drew  it  from  the  heap ;  examined  it ;  held  it  up  to  the  light ;  satis- 
fied yourself  that  it  was  genuine;  and  then •<— placed  it  in  your 
pocket." 

"  And  have  you  taken  the  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Pennethome  sarcas- 
ticall V,  "  to  come  down  from  '  The  Casualty  Ward '  to  repeat  to  me 
this  day-dream — this  foolery — this  flippant  folly — this  malisnant  fiedse- 
hood  ?  Retract  your  statement  instantly ;  and  apologize  tor  its  base* 
ness." 

-  "  I  adhere  to  it,"  replied  his  accuser,  '*  because  its  foundation  is 
iruth  ;  and  I  require  that  the  committee  may  be  summoned,  if  possi- 
ble, this  week,  that  I  may  lay  the  circumstances  before  them." 

"  The  committee  shall  be  summoned,  and  to-morrow,"  returned  he 
fiercely,  "  but  for  a  different  purpose — to  decide  on  your  instant  and 
ignominious  dismissal." 

"Be  the  result  what  it  may,  I  shall  meet  it  with  composure, 
since — " 

"Not  a  word,  menial!  —  not  another  word! "said  the  treasurer 
furiously.     "  Leave  me :  I  choose  to  be  alone  I " 

"Now,  then,  how  do  we  stand?"  said  Mrs.  Coucher  mournfully, 
at  they  ascended  the  stairs. 

"  Well,  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  loathes  hypocrisy  and  £raud/' 
was  Ruth's  brave  reply. 

CHAPTER  L. 

"ADVICE   GRATIS." 

<'  Fool !  you  are  dropping  the  Brentford  tidcet  at  Hammenmith  Gate  !** 

ElLBK   MlDDLETOV. 

The  committee  met ;  and  looked,  as  all  committees  do  when  there 
is  any  delicious  matter  of  a  truly  personal  nature  involved  in  their 
deliberations,  overpowerinely  solemn  and  important.  Mr.  Penne- 
thome conducted,  as  the  legal  phrase  runs,  his  own  case.  It  was 
"  well  got  up ;"  and  he  coloured  it  most  adroitly.  Nurse  Danger- 
field's  cnaracter  was  skilfully  blackened ;  and  his  own  disintetested- 
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necss,  devotion  to  tlie  Hospit&rs  interests,  and  past  labours  in  its  cause, 
brought  out  in  glowing  relief.  Poor  Ruth  was  pronounced  a  danger- 
ous character,  and  her  removal  a  matter  of  pressing  nece?ssity.  **  There 
can  be/'  said  the  loudest,  coarsest,  and  most  iluent  speaker  of  the 
partf,  ''  but  one  opinion  upon  the  point.  This  pestilent  woman's  dis* 
missal  is  unavoidable^  and  must  be  summary/' 

**  Hear !  hear  1"  was  the  response ;  ana  a  strongly  condemnatory 
resolution  was  inserted  in  *'  The  Minute  Book."  Thanks  were  voted 
to  the  chairman  ;  the  customary  disclaimer  of  any  "  right  to  such  an 
unmerited  compliment''  w.is  duly  emphasized,  and  the  meeting  was 
on  the  point  of  closing,  when  it  occurred  to  some  brain  less  muddy 
tban  those  around  it  **  Whether  it  would  not  be  as  uell,  before  they 
separated,  to  announce  the  decision  they  had  arrived  at,  to  the  party 
whom  it  most  deeply  effected?" 

*'  Quite  superfluous  T*  ejaculated  the  Treasurer;  "a  culpable  waste 
of  time  V 

But  the  idea,  once  suggested^  was  caugbt  up  by  another  individuaL 
It  waa  observed^  slowly  and  hesitatingly  by  the  speaker,  as  though  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  the  obvious  justice  of  such  a  course — 

**  Would  it  not  be  proper  to  hear  Nurse  Dangertield's  defence  before 
we  decide  on  her  dismissal  ?" 

*'  By  no  means,"  said  Mr,  Pennethorne  quickly  ;  *'  that  would  be 
an  improper  concession,  an  act  of  unmerited  condescension — objection- 
able— highly  soi** 

But  the  committee  thought  otherwise,  and  the  anxious  woman  was 
sent  for.  She  repeated  iier  accusation ;  and  such,  O  Truth  1  is  thy 
mighty  influence!  not  without  effect. 

More  than  one  committee-man  felt  gravelled  by  the  calmness  and 
clearness  of  her  statement ;  and  as  for  *'  the  ]Minute  Secretary/*  a  de- 
cided partisan  of  Pennethorne's,  he  screwed  up  his  lips  when  she 
finished,  and  in  his  heart  wished  his  ally  "  vvell  out  of  it/'  She  with- 
drew ;  the  door  closed  on  her,  and  an  ominous  pau.se  ensued, 

*'  She  's  a  horribly  ugly  woman/'  at  length  ejacuUtcd  the  chairman; 
**  but  she  eitpresses  herself  clearly  and  cleverly/' 

•*  All  liars  do/'  was  the  response. 

**  1  can,  with  difficulty,  persuade  myself  that  Nurse  Dangerfield 
belongs  to  that  class/' insinuated  a  little  man  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table/ in  a  timid  tone. 

**  To  what  other  ?"  inquired  the  Treasurer  with  vehemence :  "  To 
what  other  ?  Do  I  hear  aright  ?  Can  a  doubt  be  entertained  by  any 
reaacnable  being  as  to  the  flagrant  falsehood  of  that  woman's  state- 
menu?" 

*'An  adjournment!  an  adjournment!"  demanded  various  voices; 
and  in  delrance  of  the  Treasurer's  earnest  opposition^  was  eventually 
carried.  Before  it  expired — and  its  duration  was  brief*  for  eight-and- 
forty  hours  was  its  whole  extent — Ruth  wns  waylaid  by  a  soft-voiced, 
flow-speaking  gentleman,  who  begged  to  claim  her  attention  for  a  few 
moments*  He  professed  himself  free  from  bias  towards  accuser  or 
aocased.  He  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  I^Ir.  Pennethorne,  all  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  his  sentiments  on  this  truly  painful  subject, 
and  all  prejudice  in  his  favour.  He  begged  to  be  understood  as  acting 
from  private  impulse,  and  solely  from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  He  then 
ntggested  to  Ruth,  that  as  the  accus^^tion  was  beset  with  difiicultieSf 
the  should  admit  at  the  next  meeting  that  it  was  po&sible  she  might 
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have  been  mistaken;  that  her  eye- sight  occasmmlbf  deceived  her, 
and  might  hfive  done  so  in  that  instance.  If  alie  would  siy  as  much  bs 
tht*4j  the  soft-voiced  geutlemaHj  who  "acted  from  private  impulse/*  and 
from  "  no  previous  concert  with  any  party  whEitever/'  would  pledge 
himself  that  .she  should  retain  her  situation,  and  that  the  inquiry 
should  die  a  natural  death, 

"  No!" said  Ritth  firmly,  "I  will  make  no  admiMion  of  ant^  kind* 
The  investigation  ^hall  go  on.  It  ought  to  do  so.  If  I  have  spoken 
the  truth,  the  Treasurer  is  dishonest,  and  deserves  exposure.  If  1 
have  uttered  falsehoods,  no  resolution  which  the  committee  can  form 
can  he  too  hurah  for  me*     But — no  compromise  T' 

"  It  is  often  politic/'  said,  with  a  sigh,  the  soft-voiced  gentleman. 

"  And  rarely  honest/'  was  Ruth's  stern  rejoinder.  She  turned  upon 
her  steps  and  left  him. 

The  committee  met  next  day  in  full  force.  No  further  adjourn- 
ment ;  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands. 
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If  she  oould  sleep,  she  sayR^  sbe  shauld  do  welL 

FaWtfui  Shepherdttt. 


1 

i 
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She  sot  upon  Himert€*s  sliore, 

Upon  a  glowing  height ; 
Th«  thyme  tlmt  |^r«w  Iwnejitli  her  feet 

Wm  buih'd  in  living  light ; 
Wfltne^er  seen  in  w^teni  dime 

So  beautiful  a  sight  \ 

She  looked  upon  a  beauteoui  laud, 

A  witching  land,  1  ween  ; 
Belom'i  the  buppy  swufns  and  girk 

Were  tripping  Q*er  the  green  j 
Their  laughter  was  as  clear  and  loud. 

As  cAre  had  never  t^en« 

To  that  fuir  cheek  and  snowy  arm, 
E'tn  Ventjs*  self  might  bow  ; 

Ult  laughing  hitlc*  of  sunny  hair 
Flo IV  oVt  her  murble  hrow  ; 

She  hfta  her  haz43l  eye  and  smiles — 
She  is  n  gt>dde«s  now  I 

But  evoneaccnt  is  that  smile  ; 
She  sighs  adown  the  breeze  \ 
She  lowly  atoaps« 
And  hiimbh'  droops 
Her  beftd  upon  her  knees, 
And  thrjlling  Bobs  upheave  her  hreait  \ 
Sure  she  Is  lU  at  ease. 

She  breathes  her  plaint  Ivt  hitter  wordiii 
With  many  a  bitter  groan  \ 

A  sea-nymph  heard  it  in  her  cave. 
7'hat  melancholy  mi>an  ; 

She  travellM  on  a  dolphin*!  bade. 
And  tiild  it  me  ulone, 

*^  Ah  I  Phaoii,  whither  hnaC  thou  fleil 

Acrosi  tiie  ocean  brine  ! 
The  happy  heart  of  either  days 

Can  never  more  be  mine  ; 
Bhodopls  has  Charajcua'  love^— 

Why  should  her  mistress  pine  ? 


"  1  ever  spoke  but  of  thy  naioe, 

I  would  not  be  denied  ; 
And  when   they  said  thy  Uuce  was 
good, 

I  wept  with  joy  and  pride ; 
But  when  they  spoke  of  broken  vows 

I  thought  r  should  hare  died* 

**  My  violet  locks  and  honey *d  smila 
Yuu  once  could  fondly  praise ; 

You  used  t*>  think  uo  other  maid 
Conid  trill  such  pleaaant  lays, 

Or  strike  the  harp  with  such  a  hmaA 
To  witch  the  woodland  fays. 

"  There  was  a  lily  grew  witJun 
My  plane-tree  shaded  bower, 

And  when  my  head  was  on  your  breast. 
Aa  oft  at  moonlit  hour. 

You  ever  said  that  I  was  like 
That  gentle  lily  flower. 

"  The   scorching  sun  has  scathM    my 
plaoti 

The  geQiaJ  dews  have  fled, 
And  witherM  stem  and  drooping  flower 

Show  it  is  sore  bested  ; 
Yes  I  I  am  like  that  lily  now^ 

That  hangs  its  broken  haad  V* 

Her  plaint  was  echoed  orerhead^ 

And  echoed  underground  ; 
The  dryads  heard  it  in  their  glad«s» 

And  murmur M  it  q round, 
And  every  leaf  on  every  tree 

Took  up  the  dreary  sound* 

A  sea  nymph  heard  it  in  her  cave, 
That  melancholy  rnoan, 
'  She  travellM  on  a  dolphin *3  back, 
And  lold  it  me  alone. 


THE  POST-BAG;  ob,  ECCENTRIC  CORRESPONDENTS. 

BY   R.  B,   PEAKS. 

The  following  letter  is  full  of  aisterly  feeling — we  arc  afraid 
tbougb;,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  was  a  bit  of  a 
icaiii{».  When  the  lady  first  commenced^  it  is  evident  she  could  not 
^op :  and  if  the  parents  were  rich>  the  daughter  has  no  capUaL 

Ta  John  Wale,  jnriTet  ipger  in  ih«  5d*^  Rig*  of  foot  Mulliiigear  fiarr&kei — 
with  ipecd. 

Mardti  ll^^  1&32. 


DmaR 


!  have  taken  this 


oppertunity  of  righting  these 
IVw  lines  to  tou  oping  to  find  you  in  good  health  as  leaves  us  aLl  at 
present  tbank  goa  for  it  and  we  have  heard  from  your  sister  eliaa- 
beth  and  we  got  a  letter  from  her  a  fortnight  after  you  whent  from 
home  and  her  letter  was  a  three  weeks  a  comming  over  and  she  is  at 
brighton  yet  and  has  gotten  a  notber  baby  and  it  is  a  girl  and  we 
have  never  heard  from  jo»eph  yet  and  thomas  keanshell  is  dead  and 
ihomas  matthews  has  gotten  married  to  bess  steels  and  samuel  is  a 
going  to  mark  stubbings's  the  19th  of  march  and  ray  father  and 
mother  is  very  willing  to  buy  you  of  from  sodgering  if  you  wit  I 
promise  to  be  steddy  you  must  promise  without  fail  not  to  list  for  a 
»olgcT  a  gain  and  you  must  send  us  word  a  gain  how  to  send  the 
money  and  we  durst  not  trust  it  to  you  and  you  must  get  your  ser* 
gent  to  right  your  letter  for  robert  Slatthews  said  that  your  mother 
would  be  forsed  to  take  it  to  either  Mr.  Wood  or  other  ways  to  JVIr. 
foulghatorbe  to  right  a  letter  to  your  captain  to  send  the  money  and 
your  sister  elizabeth  wanted  you  to  go  over  to  brighton  but  you  war 
gone  back  a  gain  and  she  wanted  you  to  seend  a  letter  to  her  and 
you  must  direct  wen  you  secnd  direct  for  14  blucher  place  rusell 
square  brighton  Sussex  und  you  muit  promise  not  to  go  again  for  if 
you  come  to  get  of  snd  goes  again  it  will  make  my  father  and 
mother  go  of  on  theire  heada  and  go  erased  jf  you  do  go  a  gain  and 
betty  and  ann  and  atkinson's  best  respects  to  you  hoping  you  are  in 
good  Ileal th  as  it  leaves  them  all  at  present  thank  god  for  it  amen 
and  you  never  sent  Mr»  thompson  a  newspaper  and  your  farther  is 
left  of  cutting  turnips  for  the  sheep  a  fortnight  since  and  he  is  a 
lambing  the  hews  so  no  more  of  this  from  us  all  at  the  present  time 
through  our  lord  jesus  chriat  be  with  us  all  for  evermore  amen. 

A  document  drawn  up  {after  dinner)  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Richard  Urinal ey  Sheridan. 

We  i\o  hereby  most  solemnly  engage  that  we  will  diligently  and 
ptiHctuaUy  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  Theatre  in  every  department, 
and  Msiduously  apply  ourselves  to  the  business  of  it  until  every  era- 
bamssment  shall  be  removed  and  every  debt  and  demand  upon  it 
discharged.  And  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  performance  of  this 
promise  by  every  consideration  that  can  bind  men  of  common  sense 
and  common  honesty. 

Mr.  Peake  to  keep  this  paper.  R.  B,  Sheridan. 

Witness  X  Ajckin.  Jwo.  Orubb. 

October  2G,  WB. 
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THE  POST-BAG 


Dear  fellows,  they  all  meant  it  at  the  time — ^this  must  have  been 
written  after  tbe  circulation  of  a  few  glasses  of  port  ]Mr.  Grubb 
was  aubaeqiiently,  for  some  years  in  a  state  of  outlawry  for  the  debts 
of  the  theatre. 

To  those  person*  who  ore  desirous  of  acquiring  a  fine  flow  of 
clear,  nervous  language,  we  recommend  a  perusal  of  tbe  following 
letter,  addressed  to  '*  S,  J,  Arnold,  Eaq.^  Proprietor,  English  Opera 
House ;"  it  accompanied  a  Drama  presented  for  performaace^  equally 
well  writicn  ! 

13!i*  May,  1828. 

Sir. — In  submitting  tbe  accompanied,  permit  me  to  hope  that  you 
may  conjiider  it  worthy  of  your  acceptance  the  Terras  I  would  sug* 
geat  Reciprocal  under  auspicious  Patronage  meet  Remuneration 
through  Publication  Be  assured  that  tbe  Ex  pence  of  its  Proiluction 
would  be  Trivial.  The  Scenery  being  available  among  the  General 
Stock  of  a  Theatre*  Would  feel  ob  lifted  by  an  Immediate  Answer, 
Together  If  you  have  room  for  an  Officiate  Copy-est  and  Messenger. 
And  as  opportunity  afforded  or  occasion  required  Dres^s  for  Gigantic 
or  Auxiliary  characters.  To  J\Ir.  O.  Smith  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
whom  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  will  Renew  those  favoured 
Opinions  of  the  Merit  He  Expressed  of  its  Repletion  as  an  Original 
production  on  his  favour*d  perusal  previous  to  tbe  cont^truction  of 
the  Allegory*  Since  which  you  are  the  first  Thespian  Proficiant  to 
whom  it  has  been  submitted  and  I  have  no  occasion  to  doubt  that  if 
you  do  not  avail  yourself  of  this  offer,  Yon  will  not  permit  Extenua- 
tion.  As  I  cannot  calculate  on  your  convenient  Leisure  a  Line 
addressed  to  me  commanding  ttiy  presence  to  a  favoured  Interview 
more  fully  to  explain  would  be  punctually  attended  to  by  Sir  Vour 
moit  obedient  Humble  Servant 

1,  Soutbafnpton  Place,  Holboro. 

In  General  Utility  should  Dutifully  contribute  to  aid  tbe  Stage 
Manager  Idealy  or  on  Revivals  from  Mems  of  upwards  of  500 
Pieces  as  produced  at  tbe  Amphitheatre  Cobourg,  Royalty  and 
Drury  Lane  these  13  years  past. 

N*  B,  The  Entity  Depicted  as  an  Original  Semblance,  is  not 
founded  on  Fiction  but  aa  a  cbaracter  cballenging  Nautical  Professors 
(Liverpoolers)  connected  with  the  Slave  Trade  More  Over  Drawn 
from  an  actual  Occurrence  In  the  West  Indies  when  I  was  there- 
The  cause  of  production  together  with  the  name  and  commander  I 
can  Detail  particulars  of. 

Tbe  next  is  an  amusing  specimen  of  Englisli,  from  tbe  celebrated 
Madame  Alara  to  Dr.  Arnold  (without  date«  or  place  of  residence). 

Dr.  Doctor  ;  I  am  rader  asliamt  to  send  vou  the  inclosed  so  dsrty 
but  I  suppose  it  has  been  since  two  days  m  the  greassy  Pocket  of 
one  of  the  Porters  who  wanted  to  impose  upon  my.  After  having 
returned  it  several  times  under  some  nonsensical  Pretext,  he  this 
morning  tokl  me,  that  he  knew  a  person  who  would  delivered  Save 
if  I  would  not  regard  3  shillings  for  his  trouble,  I  tbankt  him  and 
Said  I  believed  I  should  find  somtbody  who  would  do  it  for  less. 
If  I  was  not  so  very  ill  and  weake  1  would  write  it  over  again  but  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  me; 


OH,    ECCENTRIC   CORRESPONDENTS. 


ef 


God  beware  every  body  of  falling  ill  in  a  Hotel,  iMwtm,  Itm,  or 
Coffee  House.     Your  sincerely 


Some  body  told  me  that  the  Billin^n  was  arrivied  in  Town. 

A  Note  from  our  fair  correspondent,  who  haa  already  beco  inCro> 
duced  (Mrs.  Lewrj*), 

Mam  Levrrj  Duty  Sc  sayes  he  wanta  aome  atakea  &  roodt  it  few 
bushes  be  fore  he  can  finish  the  he«g  I  am  a  fraid  tnaater  is  hill  aa 
he  as  not  been  down 

Lewry  Duty  &  was  in  hops  he  should  have  seen  is  master  before 
this  I  am  truely  sorry  to  hear  IVfrs*  M  .  , .  is  sufferen  so  much  1  hop 
y^ou  are  veil  Mam  I  are  sorrey  to  say  the  poor  hold  cat  came  hom 
with  one  of  hor  thies  torn  of  &  was  oblige  to  kill  hor  Mam  1  am 
your  bumble  servant 

M.  A.  LswBY. 

The  next  on  our  list,  is  an  inquiry  aAer  a  beloved  relative :  it  it 
cmiched  in  very  pathetic  terms,  but  ilte  £i^es  are  perfectfy  opened,  on 
a  reference  to  the  last  few  lines  of  this  letter*     The  address  Is 

to  the  iMmouTftble  Seerrtarf  at  War,  War  Office,  white  ball  Londm,  EngUa^* 

My  Loan  A  Disconsolate  Brother  humbly  presenteth  his  petitioa 
to  your  and  in  full  hope  and  confidence  in  your  clemency  that  you 
will  ajaist  to  Extricate  him  out  of  his  Troubles  and  Sorrow*  he  en- 
dureth  for  being  Insensible  of  the  knowledge  of  whether  his  Dear 
Brother  is  Living  or  No^but  My  Lord  I  am  happy  to  be  eonvinsd 
that  you  are  that  Noble  man  that  C^n  Enlighten  my  understanding 
so  as  to  ans*'  this  my  complaint  hopeing  that  in  your  Gracious  ans" 
to  this  you  will  let  me  know  wvhether  he  is  Living  or  Not  My  Bro- 
thers name  is  George  Dawson  born  in  the  pans*,  of  Immabrea 
county  of  Monaghan,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1786  he  ^r^t  en- 
listed in  the  24"*  Reg*  of  foot  1'*  Batt"  and  was  Promoted  Serg*  the 
last  Intelligence  Rec^  from  him  was  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
2^  June  1810  and  heard  not  from  him  since  Now  My  Lord  I  con- 
sider If  he  was  extant  or  in  Being  he  would  wrote  to  me  some  time 
since  that  period  of  Time  which  Leaves  me  the  more  uneasy  at 
Present  and  if  he  is  Dead  I  am  the  Nerest  Client  to  him  to  look 
mfter  his  Affmrs  So  I  hope  that  you  will  be  so  condescending  To 
write  to  me  as  It  will  fit  your  Honour  with  an  account  of  him  and 
for  S4>  Doing  your  Petton'  will  for  every  pray  for  your  future  felicity 

Lancelot  Dawsok. 

Pray  direct  to  Lancelot  Dawson,  Drum,  near  Coolchill  next 
post  town  county  cavan — Ireland. 

Important  to  the  Dramatic  world ! 
To  Mr.  Baitley,  Oet.  7.  1330. 

8im— You'll  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  of  addressing  yoa 
these  few  lines  to  know  if  you  are  in  want  of  a  good  comic  split 
Dftnce  wich  consists  of  three  Persons  or  if  you  are  in  want  of  any 
sopemamerarys  I  have  some  Brothers  that  will  suit  you  but  if  you 
are  in  want  of  such  A  thing  as  a  comic  Dance  w^  will  agree  to  Dance 


tP^sfdlamraf  mob:  warn  Vmoil^mMM  mxb  Dumb. 

to  tbe  Dake 
d  yon  wrote 
:  dbqgcd  tat  y oa  would 
:  5^"^  wfoCe  to  me  the 
:  jinr  bint  tbe  piper  aboat 
J  abcot,  wlut  the  name 
.  j&fifcn  tivjvK  for  haTiD^  me 
a  «r  c^  Hakt  fint  whoi  he 
31  ".mtfiiiT  into.  3mc^i»x  sex:  DXdizt^  jhoot  to  be  a  light 
iir  ie  w^  'isr^^  me  jt»  ome  or  312c  ti3l  will  tike  me  as  the 
I  ^ttH  ja-Tif  jiixr  lizmnxr  «c  qeiSq^  joa  vhat  time  I  will 
31  w^ncL  in  :nis  aninfnn  jmi  w&oc  came  I  vHI  Icare  off  and 
wboL  vi^B  I  ^-1^  fee  A  T^ar  js  aie  Ruifarw  I  ihall  alvajs  be  good, 
3iiiu:>&*inLi.  iiimssc.  iucer.  *:jr«r^  imi  ^trntiTe  to  mT  business  for 
jmL  vil  Ike  ODT  w:c3.  juo.  fix  jcu?  cieihiah^Kiit,  for  1  do  things  to 
jour  Oinme  gr  ^  ^ae  3ui<ctczl  1  mr  ^^od  natiLreJ  and  active.  Pray 
ami  heiapre  ant  ai  be  jsjur  bumc  fAeiiifm  humbte  acrrant. 

W.  JOKAS  CuuuuB. 

I  kjd^  at  iir.  Dehcfsr.  9.  SL  llartxa  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

I  am  MKTT  to  mM  mj  wrilxBg  ami  pen  are  Tciy  bad  ■  give  my 
bcit  rcspcd'azui  kind  to  too — too  vill  be  so  kind  to  send  me  a 
Irtser. 

Lines  eo  die  accidental  Death  of  James  White,  a  private  belongs 
xng  to  the  Scotch  Grcrs. 

.  Voa  under  pucstt  tkas  karc  chuim  Ai  I>nth  whcrt  lUnglpg  in  oar  Strssc, 

dear,  U«  could  not  pus  me  bj 

Unto  thne  tri^ick  Iibm  Bat  he  »hot  hit  JOut 

Prar  drop  a  mclciii^  ttftr  Into  my  bcut 

If  7  dart  where  ended  with  most  ezcra«  And  wounded  me  most  toddenly 
dsteingpain 

Yet  not  like  Oh  !  where,  where,  was  my  teoder  pa* 

Those  staars  that  fall,  renu  dear 

Kerer  to  Rise  again ;  That  they  should  be  denied  the  moam- 

But  let  us  hope  I  shall  arise  ^   /"'  P"^|'ff      ,  ^  ,, 

Triumphant  from  the  dust  P«^  ^^'  ^^"T  ^  ^^^^^  . 

To  Meet  my  Redeemer  ^^  <*^**P  ^»™  ""  "»«  agonies  of  death 

At  the  Resurrection  of  the  Jnn  »n<^  «^  W«  deparUng  soul. 

In  the  Morn,  like  the  green  thorn,  in  It  is  appointed  for  us  all  to  die 

may  For  to  die  we  all  must 

My  blooming  youth  did  flower  M'^e  therefore 

But  in  the  eve  I  where  cut  down  Saw  him  decently  committed  unto  tbe 

^4id  in  a  tln(^e  hour.  dust. 

(M'ritten  by  J.  H.) 

From  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.,  to  Dr.  Arnold. 
Jhr  »1AA  r»iam>»— I  find  Dibdin  it  ao  very  an  ^nrdl  that  it 
mU  b»  mtMy  wrong  to  throw  away  another  thought  aboat  hhn. 


OR^   ECCENTRIC    CORRESPONDENTS.  flf 

And  I  beg  of  you  to  finish  the  Music  with  all  possible  expedition 
Your»  heartily 

T.  Habbi s 
Dibdin'fi  letter  to  me  mentions  nothing  of  the  Music. 

C.  DibfUn  to  Dr.  Arnold. 

Calftia,  Oct,  I3l]i,  1776, 

2klv  DiTAR  SiRj — Though  you  laid  an  embargo  on  my  pen  I  cannot 
help  just  telling  you  that  I  received  the  money  safe,  and  that  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  Harris,  also  to  Foote,  but  most  of  iill  lest  some 
accident  should  have  retarded  the  Delivery  of  the  Musick  to  tell 
you  that  I  sent  the  remainder  of  it  by  the  coach  that  I  gave  you 
advice  of  it  and  that  you  should  have  received  it  on  last  Wednesday ; 
get  this  matter  compromised  for  me  concerning  Condel.  If  you  can 
also  see  Foote,  who  I  have  an  Idea  will  corae  to  some  terms*  This 
done*  and  the  8eraglio  once  out  you  will  have  some  respite  from  my 
affairs*  1  fear  as  it  is  you  have  been  obliged  to  employ  a  deputy  to 
teach  your  scholars.  ]  have  written  to  Harris  that  either  imme- 
diately or  against  next  season  I  *U  make  the  Deserteur  into  three 
acts — it  is  an  admirable  piece  here.  Adieu  and  if  you  would  have  me 
sleep  in  peace  tell  me  how  to  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  me, 
Yrs  most  sincerely  and  affectionately 

C.  DiSDiK. 

Tq  Br,  AmoM,  Churloi  6trset,  Middlesex  Mofpttal* 


From  John  Huckel,  (a  character,)  many  years  stage-door  keeper 
of  the  late  English  Opera  House.  This  epistle  is  addressed  to  Charles 
Mathews,  Esq. 

April  27,  1831 »  Brj'dget  StrMt,  Covent  Gardun. 

Kjkd  Sib, — I  know  not  in  what  manner  to  express  my  sensation 
adequate  to  ray  feeling,  but  by  the  falling  tear  of  gratitude  for  your 
iDost  kind  and  sympathetic  assistance  wjcli  I  hope  to  repay  by  work 
and  thankfulness  to  so  kind  a  benefactor  in  any  kind  of  order  you 
may  wish  me  to  execute.  I  waited  on  Mr.  Arnold  on  friday  last 
iiith  a  fowling  piece  I  had  under  my  care  Intimating  to  him  by  the 
servant  at  the  &ame  time  if  he  had  anything  for  me  to  do— but  his 
reply  was  not  anything  at  present — under  these  circumstances  I  re- 
ntain  stationary  like  the  Vessel  Becalmed  with  her  lower  and  head 
Mils  ali  a  back^ — and  so  I  am  like  to  remain  till  the  company  opens 
your  Theatre  in  July  next — my  most  worthy  and  kind  Friend  Mr, 
P,  haji  promised  me  what  Booti*  he  has  for  me  to  make  with  reconi- 
meodations  and  further  Informs  me  it  may  be  twelve  month  liefore 
anything  is  likely  to  be  done  at  the  new  E.  O.  House,  if  that  is  the 
cmse  and  the  ashes  of  the  Phenix  remains  so  long  in  embryo — it  may 
be  the  work  of  time  before  the  Bird  of  fire  can  flutter  over  its  Meri- 
dian Altitude  of  a  baseless  Fabric— but  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the 
case  for  Mr.  Arnohrs  sake  whose  Bread  I  have  eaten — but  if  the 
ch^in  of  gravity  by  fate  is  snapt  and  the  cable  stranded  that  binds 
mm  to  that  gentleman  after  the  close  of  the  Adelphi  Season,  and  he 
no  further  Employment  for  me  with  this  Presumption  of  a  Naval 
gunner  whose  Shot  Locker  you  have  so  generously  supplied  Induces 
fli»e  to  ask  a  further  boon  to  be  supported  by  your  commission — to 
Risk   A  close   Engagement  with  the  commander   of  the   Thomas 
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Thompson  if  taken  on  board  his  Vessel  I  should  be  happ j  to  aenre 
in  any  station  he  might  think  me  capable  of  fuUfilling— if  it  ift  onlj 
the  Steward's  yeoman  of  the  Polly  Pacquet  you  will  I  trust  find  a 
just  ace*  of  all  the  stores  placed  under  my  care  with  a  running  cha« 
racter  of  thirty*five  years  with  your  devoted  servant 

Jno.  Huckbl. 

A  true  copy  of  the  address  of  a  recruiting  Serjeant  (a  smart  fel- 
low^ and  his  own  composition)  :  he  has  also  a  very  appropriate  name. 

STOP   AND   READ   THB    NEWS  ! 
NOW   MY  BOTS  FOR   THB   ROAD   TO   GLORY  ! 

Fortune  and  Honour,  High  Bounty,  and  an  Independent  Pension 
in  Old  Age. 

THB   GLORIOUS  AND  HBROIC  59tH   RBGIMBNT  OF  FOOT 

Commanded  by  Lieut.  General  Ross,  has  now  the  honor  of  ofi*ering 
you  the  large  and  handsome  Bounty  of 

SIXTEEN   GUINEAS. 

In  this  Regiment  every  man  is  a  Gentleman,  and  every  Soldier  a 
Hero.  Every  dashing,  daring,  and  aspiring  young  man,  who  scorns 
fear,  despises  danger,  and  sets  the  Enemy  at  defiance,  and  is  willing 
to  step  forward  in  defence  of  his  King  and  Country  and  protect  his 
Friends  and  relations  from  the  Tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  Europe,  let  them  cheerfully  repair  to  Serjeant  Bray's 
Quarters  at  the  Saracen's  Head  Inn,  Burton-upon-Trent,  where 
they  shall  receive  the  above  Bounty,  enter  into  present  pay  and  good 
Quarters,  and  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  a  Regiment  where  the 
officers  make  it  their  continual  study  to  render  the  life  of  a  soldier 
comfortable  and  happy,  and  where  promotion  by  Merit  is  the  re- 
ward of  good  behaviour. 

Arouse  ye  !  sons  of  Britain  !  —  arouse  !  and  be  no  longer 
deaf  to  the  calls  of  your  country,  particularly  when  you  daily  wit- 
ness the  return  of  veteran  soldiers  from  the  wars  with  large  pensions 
settled  on  them,  which  enables  them  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days 
with  their  Friends  and  Relations  comfortable  and  happy  ;  sit  quaff- 
ing their  Pipes,  drinking  strong  Beer,  and  with  heartfelt  pleasure 
repeating  the  past  Glorious  and  Immortal  Battles  which  they  have 
fought  under  the  Banners  of  the  Best  of  Kings ! 

Huzza !  huzza !  Old  England  for  ever ! 
God  savb  tub  King! 

The  following  little  elegant  literary  morceau  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Reuben  Martin,  the  prizefighter. 

Mr.  Whoulot  i  send  you  this  to  in  form  you  when  the  fit  is  to 
teak  Pies  at  noth  fleat  to  Mils  this  sid  of  greavshend  to  moro  the 
fus  of  apral  Yours,  Reuben  Martin. 

Mr.  Wholeat  the  tax  Matter  in  Chantere  Lean 
the  connour  of  airstor  st. 
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'*  That  which  is  rouncl/'  said  Yenfoo»  an  emiuent  philosopher, 
two  thousaxid  years  ago,  '^cannot  be  squared ;  the  black-haired  race, 
children  of  Heaven-descended  Ham,  can  never  change:  that  which 
i*  u,  and  so  will  remain  to  the  remotest  ages!"  How  the  course  at 
niiiure  was  interrupted,  and  the  revered  \  enfoo  proven  a  false  pro- 
phet, will  shortly  be  seen. 

A  most  respectable  man  was  old  Hing,  and  very  much  looked  up 
to  in  the  village  of  Fragrant  Streams,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wtfiling 
mountain,  where  he  owned  innumerable  twow,  or  acres»  of  fruitful 
land  laid  out  in  fields  of  wheat,  and  maize,  and  sugar-cane.  For  a 
man  well  to  do  in  the  world,  old  King  was  not  uxorious :  indeed 
he  had  only  five  wives,  and  a  slave  girl,  who  upon  attaining  the  ma- 
ture age  of  thirteen,  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  honourable  station  of 
sirtk.  His  **  string  of  pearls  "  was  small — that  is  to  say,  he  had  but 
two  frons ;  two  pretty  little  daughters,  or  *'  golden  lilies/'  being 
counted  as  mere  incumbrances. 

It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  this  worthy  man  had  not 
been  prosperous ;  his  ancestors  having  not  only  consulted  the  oracles 
respecting  the  site  of  fiis  house^  but  having  actually  laid  the  first 
stone  under  the  in^uence  of  the  Star  of  Justice.  Luxuriant  clumps 
of  the  graceful  bamboo,,  and  venerable  leichee  and  colton^trees 
shaded  the  house  from  the  morning  sun,  while  the  ground  sloped 
gradually  upwards  from  the  front  door  to  the  fields,  offering  not 
the  slightest  obstruction  to  the  influx  of  wealth.  Equally  scrupu* 
lous  had  they  been  in  the  internal  arrangements,  adhering  strictly 
and  rigidly  to  ancient  custom.  Over  the  door  was  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold,  on  a  vermilion  ground,  "  Peace  and  happiness  to 
all  who  go  out  or  come  in/*  On  the  right  of  the  door  was  a  recess 
in  the  wall  where  sticks  of  burning  incense  were  oflVred  to  the  gods 
night  and  morning.  On  the  walls  of  the  reception- hall  were  sus- 
pended numerous  charms,  the  Koo-tung-king*  or  old  brass  mirror, 
for  repelling  demons,  occupying  a  conspicuous  place.  At  each  bed- 
head was  hung  a  dagger  of  coins,  celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in  keep- 
ing out  ghosts;  and  the  good  old  custom  of  nailing  the  peach  charm 
to  the  door,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year^  was  never  neglected  in  this 
virtuous  family. 

Old  Hing  being  the  elder  of  the  village,  and  having  frequently  to 
settle  disputes  among  his  neighbours,  when  his  decision  was  never 
disputed,  had  imbibed  a  certain  relish  for  power ;  and  as  he  was  wont 
of  an  evening  to  recline  under  the  shade  of  a  leichee  and  inhale  the 
fragrant  weed,  while  he  contemplated  the  rich  acres  around  him.  he 
had  constant  opportunities  of  learning  from  the  villagers  the  great  re- 
spect  in  which  he  was  held*  The  conviction  of  his  greatness  resolved 
him  to  make  his  eldest  son  the  candidate  for  ofiicial  appointments, 
that  he  might  through  him  perpetuate  the  honour  of  his  name.  As 
a  preparatory  step»  the  youth  was  sent  to  study  under  a  distinguished 
professor,  to  qualify  him  for  graduating  at  the  t»ext  public  examin- 
ation. Hingpoo,  for  so  was  the  first  scion  of  Hing  a  named,  had 
been  absent  from  his  family  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he 
hati  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  when  he  returned  on  a  visit 
to  bis  paternal  roof.     Here,  caressed  by  his  relations  and  honoured 
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bj  the  neighbours,  he  relaxed  nothing  of  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit 
c^  knowlnlge ;  indeed,  the  youth  was  ambitious  and  aspired  to  be- 
come a  fjtaX  man.  With  a  volume  of  the  sage  Confucius,  or  an 
essay  of  Mencius,  he  would  wander  into  the  6elds  to  study.  The 
subtle  doctrine  of  Budhism  and  the  discoveries  of  the  astronomer 
Chang  were  alike  familiar  to  him ;  and  whether  he  mused  on  the 
theory  of  transmigration,  or  digested  the  more  palpable  truths  that 
the  earth  is  square,  and  that  China  is  its  centre,  surrounded  by  a 
lew  small  islands,  whose  inhabitants  are  uncivilized  barbarians,  the 
coDviction  was  always  present  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a  child  of 
fame.  How  it  was  that  this  early  promise  of  greatness  was  never 
rraliaed,  is  inexplicable ;  it  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  Hingpoo 
was  n^lectful  of  the  rites  of  religion,  and  that,  by  omitting  to  sacri- 
fice to  Kweising,  the  spirit  of  the  north  star,  and  patron  of  learning, 
be  had  forfeited  the  protection  of  that  deity,  without  which  no 
scholar  can  ever  hope  to  prosper. 

Under  the  shade  of  a  cotton-tree,  fanned  by  the  cool  south  breexe, 
Hin|q^>  delighted  to  recline,  and  enjoy  undisturbed  the  sweets  of 
literature.  The  grass  was  smooth  and  soft,  and  hundreds  of  large 
red  dowers  with  long  stems,  waved  their  heads  in  solemn  dignity, 
seeming  to  sympathise  in  his  abstraction.  Now  the  student  was  of 
a  choleric  temperament ;  and  on  one  eventful  and  never-to-be-for- 
golten  dav,  having  vainly  tried  to  solve  a  rather  abstruse  (question  in 
UKtaphysics.  Tegardless  of  decorum  and  the  Confucian  principles  of 
phi\x$ophy,  he  vented  his  disappointment  and  vexation  by  plucking 
up  bv  tbe*r\xkt5  a  number  of  the  Harmless  flowers.  No  sooner  had  he 
perp<<ratc\l  the  act,  than  he  became  conscious  and  ashamed  of  his  folly. 
Al.vr*Mi;n^  mi  the  necessity  of  self-command,  he  was  listlessly  con- 
teivpUtini  the  havoc  he  had  made,  when  he  observed  a  milky  hu- 
iKcur  );ushiivs  from  the  wounded  stems,  emitting  a  peculiar  and 
p>A*:r:C  ixlour.  HingpiKi  did  not  know  that  he  had  discovered  Ofivm. 

C\xtw^\x\  prompted  him  to  taste,  and  a  portion  of  the  juice  soon 
|v**.W  hisVi'^r  lips.  He  tasted  once  again,  and  slent,  and  dreamed 
>«ch  or^mra*  made  him  sorry  to  awake.     O  gods  and  demons! 

xfch\  dui  he  ^ake?  _  ,  ^        i     i     i    j  ..u 

l\iv  at\er  dav  Hingpoo  returned  to  the  spot,  and  plucked  the 
Ho^er^  and  *»in>etl  their  juice,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  but  few 
i^mainciL  He  then  collected  the  dried  stalks,  and  earned  them 
h^**Me  and  ^tortnl  them  in  his  chamber,  sedulously  guarding  the 
*ei*rt*t  of  his  di*oi>verv  from  the  knowledge  of  his  family.  Now  it 
hap|H*n«Hl  that  his  thrift  v  mother,  one  day  superintending  the  cuiriae, 
rrouirtnl  *ouie  dritnl  sticks  to  feed  the  6re,  and  recollecting  that  she 
liau  J*******  Muue,  as  she  thought,  in  Hingpoo's  chamber,  forthwith 
dc»|**^^**^*'^^  ^*^**  younger  son,  Hinglee.  to  bring  them,  and  the  trea- 
•uml  poppv-staUs  were  heaped  upon  the  fire. 

An  luck  \iould  have  it,  Hingpoo  entered  the  kitchen  at  the  mo- 
lurut,  a«»l  lu'held  in  a  transport  of  horror  his  brother  in  the  act  of 
blowing  the  ignited  stalks  into  a. flame. 

«•  KwrUtsae,  son  of  the  devil !"  shouted  he,  and  smote  the  child; 
M  mny  your  mother  be  violated  I  ^  You  've  burned  my  poppies !" 

^(ccentrio  as  this  style  of  objurgation  may  appear  to  European 

iniy  It  It  by  no  means  uncommon  in  China ;  indeed,  it  is  used 

■«  WpmmM,  und  child,  on  every  occasion,  whether  to  express 

Iqf,  aatoniihmcnt,  or  rage.    But  to  resume.    Thick  columns 
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of  smoke  arose  from  the  burning  stAlks,  and  Hingpoo's  rage  was 
arrested  ;  his  brother  dried  his  tears,  and  fell  asleep  ;  mamma  be- 
came suddenly  voluble,  laughiniT  and  singing,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  slaves,  who  could  by  no  means  comprehend  the  reason 
of  this  glaring  infringement  of  decorum  ;  and  Hingpoo  begtm  to 
write  odes  upon  the  wall  with  a  piece  of  charcoal.  "  Hei-yah  !** 
ni  uttered  the  cook,  "this  is  truly  astonishing !"  The  cook  himself 
became  excited,  and  cursed  his  mother,  and  the  other  slaves  were 
ti oisv*  In  fact,  confusion  reigned  in  the  culinary  department  of 
old  hing's  establishment.  A  most  tempting  dish,  the  especial  ob- 
ject of  the  latly's  visit  to  the  kitcKen,  nothing  less,  in  fact,  than 
tender  frogs  stewed  in  oil,  and  garnished  with  sliced  lotus  and  chest- 
nuts,  was  actually  spoilt! — the  wheat-cakes  were  bumedj  and  dirty 
chopsticks  placed  before  old  Hing ! 

The  astonishment  and  wonder  created  by  these  incidents  f  which 

I  were  attributed  by  Nurse  Posey  to  the  visit  of  a  malignant  demon, 

who  was  known  to  lurk  in  the  Weilmg  mountain)  was  succeeded 

by  grief  and  consternation,  when  Hingpoo  insisted  upon  having  all 

the  poppies  on  the  estate  brought  home.     What  could  he  want  with 

them  ?     (The  student  said   nothing  about   the   discovery  he   had 

made.)     Old  Hing  plucked  out  a  handful  of  his  beard^  and  fastetl 

[an   entire  day,  and   consulted  with   Chang,   the    schoolmaster,  but 

[could  make  nothing  of  his  son's  alarming  conduct.     Nurse  Posey 

[ihook  her  venerable  head:  she  knew  what  she  knew.     Had   her 

[advice  been  followed,  and  the  San-keo-foo,  or  triangular  spell^  tied 

^Tound  his  neck,  the  spirit  of  madness  could  not  have  seized  upon 

him.    In  vain  did  they  argue  with  him  :  neither  his  father's  counsel 

nor  his  mother's  tears  had  the  slightest  effect  upon  him.     Equally 

futile  were  his  assurances  that  he  was  of  sane  mind  ;  and  wht^n, 

exasperated  at  their  opposition  to  desires  so  moderate,  he  seized  the 

trembling  steward  by  the  tail,  exclaiming,  '*  Son  of  the  devil,  bring 

jae  the  poppies  V*  a  general  rush  was  made  from  the  apartment,  and 

messengers  despatched  for  Gaou,  the  Budhi&t  priest,  so  famous  for 

his  skill  in  magic,  and  the  efficacious  potency  of  his  spells. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  this  holy  man,  Hingpoo  was  induced  to  sub- 
mit to  an  examination,  which  he  absolutely  refused  to  do  until  he 
saw  how  much  he  grieved  his  parents  by  his  obstinacy.    The  priest, 
baving  pronounced  in  mystic  language  a  very  powerful  anathema, 
proceeded  to  examine  the  eyes  and  hands  of  the  supposed  madman. 
He  then  inscribed  the  seven  magical  characters  on  a  plate  of  zinc, 
tnd  produced  the  sacred  tortoise,  which  he  consulted  in  niysterio^is 
tilence.     Having  prostrated  himself  three  times,  his  forehead  each 
time  touching  the  plate  of  zinc,  and   repeated  another  spell,  he  de- 
clared to  the  awe-stricken  parents  and  bystanders  that  he  was  per* 
fectly  satisfied  of  the  nature  of  Hingpoo's  ailment.     '*  Huentau,  the 
god  who  ridee  upon  a  tiger,  has  been  offended,  and  has  permitteil  a 
Qialignant  spirit  to  enchant  the  youth." 

This  belief  was  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all,  when  the 
itiident  exclaimed>  **  May  you  die  in  a  jail  for  a  false  priest  and  a 
liarr 

The  venerable  divine,  meekly  pocketing  the  insult  as  the  stingiest 
ihmit  of  insanity,  then  commanded  that  a  picture  of  the  offended 
*tey  should  be  suspended  on  a  wall  facing  the  south,  and  an  offer- 
ing af  sandal- wood  incense  and  lacquered  pig  be  placed,  with  proper 

F  « 
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solemnities,  before  it.     Having  seen  all  this  done,  the  room  wa» 

cleared,  and  everybody  left,  it  being  impious  to  walch  a  god  while 
he  is  eating.  The  priest  retired  with  old  Hing  to  smoke  a  pipe  and 
drink  a  cup  of  tea,  while  he  awaited  the  issue  of  his  spells  and  the 
offering.  The  poor  old  man  was  garrulous  and  communicative 
on  the  subject  of  his  son's  misfortune ;  and  the  priest,  being  natu- 
rally of  a  charitable  and  sympathising  nature,  encouraged  him  in 
the  kindest  manner  to  proceed.  With  what  exemplary  patience 
and  meekness  did  the  divine  gradually  inform  himself  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  case!  Hingpoo  would  not  be  satisfied  without  pop- 
pies. Ah  1  'twas  indeed  lamentable ;  but  hope  for  the  best.  After 
some  time  the  priest  returned  to  the  room  where  the  offering  had 
been  made,  and  declared  himself  highly  satisfied  with  the  result. 
'*  The  god  is  appeased,"  said  he ;  *'  the  youth  will  suffer  no  more. 
Let  him  have  the  poppies  I" 

With  what  joy  did  the  now  happy  parents  embrace  Hingpoo, 
who,  upon  seeing  loads  of  poppies  brought  in,  became  instantly 
calm  and  collected.  The  learned  and  holy  priest  was  liberally  re- 
compensed, and  his  fame  spread  for  miles  and  miles  around. 

We  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  a  prolix  account  of  how 
Hingpoo  for  some  time  smoked  the  dried  poppy- stems,  till,  finding 
the  supply  insufficient,  he  was  induced  to  seek  a  more  economiciu 
method  of  gratifying  his  taste.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after  much 
thought  and  experiment,  he  discovered  that,  by  making  an  incision 
in  the  stem  of  the  living  plant,  .ind  collecting  the  exuding  juice,  he 
might  obtain  an  unlimited  supply  of  its  heavenly  principle,  which, 
by  exposure  to  the  sun,  became  inspissated,  and  of  ranch  rnore 
potent  virtue  than  the  simple  stalk.  Equally  bootless  would  it  be 
to  tell  how  the  slave  Ying,  suddenly  surprising  Hingpoo  in  the  act 
of  smoking  **  dried  poppy  juice,"  beheld  with  awe  and  astonishment 
its  effects  ;  how  he  repeated  to  the  cook  what  he  had  seen,  expa^- 
tlating  on  the  beaming  eye,  lustrous  and  dilated,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary happy  trance  in  which  he  found  his  master.  It  will  be  enough 
to  state,  that  the  wonderful  discovery  having  transpired,  spread 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  through  the  village  of  Fragrant 
Streams,  where  nothing  was  stion  thought  of  but  opium-smoking. 

Hingpoo's  feelings  on  the  subject  are  thus  stated,  in  a  letter  to  hit 
revered  preceptor.  Dr.  Wangleeking,  of  Heavenly  Wisdom  Street, 
Nanking : — 

"  To  the  very  learned  Dr.  Wangleeking,  eminent  man.  may  he 
live  a  thousand  years  J — ^From  his  stupid  younger  brother  and  pupil, 
Hingpoo,  of  the  village  of  Fragrant  Streams,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wei- 
ling  mountain,  who,  prostrating  himself  nine  times,  humbly  presents 
this  at  the  board  of  his  honour. 

'*  Three  moons  have  passed,  Oh  eminent  man  ! — ^the  peach-tree  haa 
blossomed  and  is  bare, — since  the  radiant  lustre  of  your  countenance 
lighted  on  the  face  of  your  pupil  f  Like  the  sightless  beggar  have  I 
groped  my  way  without  a  guide  r  as  a  tender  vine  ileprived  of  ita 
support  have  I  drooped  and  withered.  Since  we  parted  I  have 
been  as  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  as  an  uprooted  lotus  floating  on  the 
wave! 

"  Confucius  aphorised,  *  There's  wisdom  in  a  stone»  n  tree  is  good* 
and  every  flower  hath  virtue/     The  god- like  sage  spoke  truth,  most 
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learned  ind  revered  preceptor.  The  poppy  yields  such  food  as  few 
raen  wot  of.     Its  juice  U  heaven,  and  the  smoke  divine, 

*'  Ye  gods  and  demons !  what  dehghtful  dreams  I  *ve  dreamed ! 
A  man  of  earth,  I  do  forget  the  earth,  to  roam  in  realms  eelestiaU 
What  joy:^  unknown  are  centred  in  the  poppy, — the  rich  man's 
doctor  and  the  beggar's  friend  !  Woes  are  forgotten,  sicknesM  hides 
its  head^  fools  become  wise,  and  wise  men  rival  gods,  who  taste  the 
poppy's  juice !  Smoke,  most  revered  preceptor,  smoke,  and  taste  of 
heaven's  joys. 

''For  the  lightning  glance  of  Dr.  Wangleeking,  eminent  man, 
from  his  younger  brother,  Hingpoo. 

**  Std  Moon,  lOtb  day." 

A  sample  of  the  opium  accompanied  this  epistle,  and,  on  the  pro- 
fessor's recommendation,  became  popular  in  Nanking,  whence  it 
soon  spread  over  the  empire.  Thus  it  was  that  the  pernicious  but 
enchanting  luxury,  or  vice,  of  opium-smoking  took  root  in  China. 

The  produce  of  the  country  soon  became  insufficient  to  meet  the 

increasing  demand  for  opium,  which  was  accordingly  imported  from 

foreign  countries  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  consequent  efflux  of 

bullion  alarm eti  the  government,  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  rigorous 

prohibitions.     The  obstinate  and  futile  endeavours  of  the   "  Son  of 

Heaven  "  to  enforce  these  prohibitions,  and  the   unyielding  perti- 

Lisacity  with  which  the  nation  has  clung  to  the  luxury,  have  plunged 

[<me  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world  into  a  disastrous  war,  severed 

[m  portion  of  the  empire,  and  humbled  to  the  dust  the  proudest  mon- 

l^rcb  of  earth. 

The  annals  of  the  world  present  no  similar  example  of  the  growth 

[  of  a  habit,  which  flourished,  was  fostered  and  prized,  as  the  diflt- 

jculties  and  danger  of  its  indulgence  increased.     From  the  statesman 

F  who  framed  the  prohibitions,  down  to  the  peasant  who  was  ruthlessly 

•acrificed  for  their  infringement,  all  tasted  the  Lethean  joys  of  the 

pipe^  all  sought  the  dreaming  world  of  opium, — ^the  scholar  to  sharpen 

i  ms  wit,  the  sensualist  to  drown  ennui^  the  starving  peasant  to  forget 

realities ! 

The  philosopher  Yenfoo  for  once  was  wrong  I 
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Let  us  sing  o(  tlie  Past,  though  Time  be  overcast 

With  the  thjulow  that  ages  wear  ; 
Stilly  the  mirth  that  is  koown^  when  oompared  with  our  own. 

Should  teach  us  to  fljr  from  care  * 
Our  fathers  were  gay  »«  the  sunnieBt  day, 

A»  chronider*  oft  liave  told  ; 
And  m&ny  a  feat  and  merry  conceit 

Are  iung  of  the  men  of  old  t 
In  palace  or  cot  'twas  the  same,  I  wot, 

Content  was  the  favourM  guest, 
While  love  with  its  smile  would  the  heart  beguile* 

And  win  it  away  to  rest  I 
And  Arm  was  the  clasp  of  a  friendly  gni»p, 

For  manly  they  were  and  bold  ; 
And  scorn'd  the  ill  deed  of  a  world1ing*s  creed, 
The  true-hearted  men  of  old  ! 
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When  I  left  the  protection  of  the  marshal  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
I  thought  it  would  be  only  prudent  to  change  my  name.  M j  reason 
for  so  doinff  may  be  told  in  few  words.  Having  been  attended, 
under  a  weU-regulated  convoy,  to  Portugal  Street,  that  I  might  claim 
that  freedom  and  exemption  from  impertinent  and  vexatious  annoy- 
ance, which  the  laws  of  my  country  have  granted  to  gentlemen  of  no 
visible  assets,  the  judicial  whitewasher  was  pleased  to  indulge  in 
several  unpleasant  and  ill-judged  remarks  (strictures,  I  may  call  them) 
upon  the  schedule  I  had  laboriously  prepared  for  his  iDspecti(m.  He 
inveighed  against  my  balance  sheet  (whimsically  so  called,  the  credit 
side  of  the  account  being  nil),  and  had  the  hardihood  to  affirm  that 
sundry  of  my  dealings  with  the  tradesmen  therein  set  forth,  wore  very 
much  the  aspect  of  swindling  transactions;  a  grave  charge,  which 
several  of  the  vict —  (absurd  !  I  was  absolutely  about  to  write  vic- 
tims), which  several  of  the  creditors  were  present  in  the  court  to  sub- 
stantiate by  oral  testimony. 

A  heartless  cabal  thus  in  league  against  me,  I  was  fain  to  submit. 
Words,  however  glowing  with  eloquent  resentment,  had  been  wasted 
on  them,  and  I  was  taken  back  to  an  eight  months'  further  sojourn  in 
my  prison-house  ;  my  good  name  turned  into  a  blister,  my  fair  fame 
converted  into  a  blot,  my  prospects  dissolving  views,  and  myself —  but 
I  am  not  great  in  the  morose  or  moody  branches  of  literature ;  suffice 
it,  I  will  yet  *'  pay  off"  my  persecutors,  albeit  not  with  silver  or  with 
gtdd.  Their  malignant  calumnies  have  changed  my  name,  niy  nature, 
ami/  mifjeatmres.  Let  them  look  to  it.  No  longer  Francis  Loosefish, 
tlie  name  of  De  Loude  Chiselham  shall  yet  figure,  round-texed,  in 
their  ledgers,  and  stand  there  a  monstrous  curse,  parent  of  curses 
hugt^r  than  itself. 

I  will  not  ex|)atiate  on  the  dreary  penance  I  underwent,  during 
which  the  earth  accomplished  two  thirds  of  its  revolution  round  the 
sun.  Not  once,  though  conversant  enough  with  medallic  matters,  had 
1  an  opmtrtunity  of  adding  my  humble  tribute  to  the  meed  of  praise 
UiH.»rdiHl  to  the  ingenious  ^Ir.  Wvon's  new  impression  of  our  beloved 
St>vortM'gh*8  intellectual  contour.  My  monetary  system  was  not  merely 
dorangtHl,  it  was  insane.  AddM  to  this,  my  inward  man,  rather  let  me 
say.  my  inuiird  wolf,  got  as  little  of  the  flesh  of  sheep,  as  the  external 
one  rt*tainod  of  sheep's  clothing ;  not  so  mudi  wool  lingered  on  my 
voHtmeuta  as  the  jwissing  wether  leaves  upon  the  bramble,  and  the  pro- 
videiit  bird  |)ounces  unon  for  nidification. 

\\*hither  to  go,  when  I  made  my  parting  bow  to  the  courteous 
nmrahal,  1  knew  not. 

••  Thi»  world  wm  all  before  me  where  to  choose 
My  place  of  rest — '* 

but  I  knuw,  unless  silver  were  visible  on  the  moment  of  application, 

W  ahmild  m«et  the  emphatic  flatness  of  a  Fergusonian  denial.      As  I 

d  In  the  New  Cut,  indulging  anything  but  abstract  philosophical 

mm,  whom  should  I  see,  in  the  far  distance,  each   moment 

IMM  more  nearly  to  me,  but  my  old  friend  Grimey  ! 

M  tftt  polite  reader  shudder,  when  I  gently  insinuate  the  fact 
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that  Ghimey  was  a  master  chimney-sweeper,  and  a  mndi-Taliied  (he 
had  to  pay  me  six  shillings  a-week)  cfaam  in  the  Queen's  Bendi. 

I  watched  him  as  he  approached.  He  was  drnsed,  not  in  inTolnn- 
tary  professional  sable^  bat  in  the  sober  garb  of  a  prirate  citiaen. 
His  expressiye  face,  it  seemed,  had  recently  undei^one  soap  and 
water,  and  while  one  brickdost  hand  carried  a  cndgel,  the  other,  a 
trifle  darker,  had  two  of  its  fingers  inserted  in  his  waistcoat  pocket ; 
his  massiTe  brow  bespoke  deep  thought ;  his  finelr-chiselled  nose,  re- 
finement of  taste,  his  firmly-comprened  mouth  inoicated  a  capability 
of  destroying  the  symmetry  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  of  confounding 
trimmings,  and  his  one  eve  not  only  had  "  speculation "  in  it,  but 
'•put,"  "all-fours,*' "blind  hockey,"  and  " thimble-rig,-  with  pre- 
sumptions of  occasional  burglary,  and  casual  manslaughter.  I  wel- 
comed him,  as  he  drew  nigh,  with  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand. 

"  Well,  I  'm  blest  if  it  ain't  the  Captain,  after  all !"  ejaculated 
Orimey,  surveying  me  with  uncomfortable  intentness. 

"  Sniyer  my  timbers !  Sir  Cloudesly  Shorel !  this  is  indeed  an  un- 
expected pleasure,"  I  replied,  hitching  up  my  trowsers  after  the 
approved  stage-nautical  fashion. 

I  must  here  explain.  Grimey's  salutation  of  me  as  "  Captain  "  was 
the  consequence  of  a  belief  on  his  part  that  I  was  in  truth  a  naval 
personage,  a  belief  he  had  adopted  while  a  tenant,  in  common  with 
myself,  of  the  stronghold  I  had  just  left, — a  belief  I  had  encouraged, 
since  out  of  it  sprang  tankards  which  else  would  not  fotthcome,  Ghimey 
having  conceived  an  affection  for  the  wooden  walls  and  their  occu- 
pants, derived  from  their  dramatic  representations.  For  my  own 
part,  I  knew  little  more  of  oceanic  affairs  than  snatches  of  Dibdin's 
songs  had  from  time  to  time  afforded,  and  a  partial  remembrance  of 
the  ''  brigs "  of  the  selfsame  histrionic  tars  who  had  heretofore  de- 
lighted my  dusky  acquaintance.  To  be  greeted  as  Admiral  Sir  Clou- 
desly Shovel  bad  formerly  delighted  Grimey  even  unto  ecstacy,  and 
my  present  cue  was  gently  to  stir  up  the  best  feelings  of  his  nature. 
The  punning  allusion  to  his  profession,  which  had  suggested  the  mo- 
briquet,  was  lost  upon  him. 

''  What  cheer,  brother  ?"  I  resumed.  "  Box  the  compass,  ha !  In 
what  latitude,  eh  ?" 

"  Why,  amongst  the  middlins.  Captain,"  returned  my  friend,  hand- 
ing me  a  dingy  card,  which  he  drew  out  of  a  strange  leathern  recept- 
tck,  that  did  duty  as  a  pocket-book.  "  See,  I  'm  what  they  calls  a 
mechanical  chimney-sweeper  now.  Those  blowed  machines  ain't  o'  no 
good  in  a  chimley — not  a  mossel  o*  good.  Is  it  likely  ?  Chimleys  as 
are  made  for  boys  to  go  up  'em ;  and  as  it 's  nattursd  they  should  go 
np  'em.  They  talks  of  the  humanity  o'  them  there  articles — gammon  ! 
What  harm,  I  should  like  some  'un  just  in  the  most  perlitest  manner 
as  he  can  do  it,  to  whisper  in  my  ear — what  harm  did  climbing  a  chim- 
lej  ever  do  a  boy  yet  ? — a  chap  as  knowed  his  work,  and  wam't  afeard 
of  it  ?  What  mischief  did  ever  a  kid  o'  mine  come  to  ?  I  was  a  boy 
ODoe,  and  ha'  seen  human  natur'  out  of  a  chimley-pot  many  a  time. 
What  am  /  the  worse  for  it  ?" 

As  I  knew  not  Grimey  in  his  boyish  days,  I  was  unable  to  decide 
Bow  far  his  bow-legs  had  been  modified  by  professional  agency,  or, 
whether  his  absent  eye  had  taken  its  departure  in  the  way  of  business. 
AcoordiuKly,  I  coula  only  respond,  "What,  indeed!"  accompanying 
the  ejaculation  with  vague  rererences  to  the  extreme  peril  of  going 


^.rr.    —J.   .;rr:rL^   si  n^  iL^r-ieaiL   md  impli-iiicallj  ahiTering  mr 

"  V-_l.  ^j.  ,..T  1  i--  1:3  T-r-L  isd  -no. -*  Jiq-iired  my  friend,  with 
i  =1:::^.-  -^.r-.r.::  -  -r  r.  -  . -.:  li*  "jip**  I  *ni-.ii  Jx^ive  jisp^nseii  wiih; 
"  .1   -  ----.--r   .  T---.:    -   r.^.i  -r-ta  "  •:.  I  ax  TJiinkiiii-  ja-^cain/' 

■  7  1  --  :  -  -^-L-  :  -n-  ::^i£  ri:-rr  'f'.r  L  L  »ciiies*T."  I  returned — 
•  .zi  :  .-  .-  r-  -  -J..--  y  :  .  t^-c  -n  "-ii*  Juckir.  izd  expect  ti)  be 
*2r  V  I  -  -^   -     "^  "_7    -.^  •      Z»  ■  V  ji:;^.  :u.»'v  ...>'v.  t'.:.=n*  's  a  cherub 

ZL^  :".'>  1     -:*::.    - :^-   2:^7  ■:'  zj.x:  -irt  it  7«)«»r  Jick.'    I  cotv  hinted 

^Jh-r-:::^'.'.:  ^  :  £.--:.--  r --..:- nine  'Liar  I  -v  ii*  not  wedded  to 
JliJj—    _'  ::■   17   :„  :  I  ..:   i::j'»c^  ii:n^*.e  :  =  :L5  -jvirls  Borc'ir- 

j-~:::r  -  .:  _.-  -:r:*%;.;r  Lii^r-ir-r.  via  -:ijer  s:zc^a7>  obtuse,  or  so 
n-.---    ::     -.=■    ... — :;-_:     c    -sv-r-f    is   tj  ':e  "i::j.:ie   uO  be»tow  the 

'  "^1^  -  .--  HI::  r  -^K-zi  -^xiTz  i  ii  IS  I  Ti  f.TTrn.  the  sack  to," 
ie  n-ir-z  -.r-;.  v:.:  r  :^-  ri--ic*r::e>»-  "  1  x  "rlcit  if  I  kso-.v.  They'll 
->cie  ~  I  .?  •  i.  ~— \j  r.  -  v.ri  7ir  t — i-^'z^  ijiri.*:.  doing  o'  nothing. 
'^1-  V  :_7  :  r  :.:.::.£  I  ^"r  "-e  c_i»;r  iuj  -  Out*  on 'cm  a-drawing 
1  =-;c2i — .-.r.v-::^  .  t-:j.v  .^--*:  f -e  "vira-  Wbj.  the  Tery  Act 
i  7ir-^..:rc-"-  t  ::  -  :..  r  T_if  -  jr-  ii'ir*  ".1  le  r'rnrtd  into  dmu-ing  o' 
r-icsi   Z'     .  z,rr7      .-_: :  i;■;^^    ier^  "erl:*  roli?  >/  tiieir  humanity — 

raJii  I  zia-— '   here  he   underwent  a 
;■  .:    i-  c  :  ziaki  1  =jn  :e\:I  dllorerish  to 

-■  ::^r  :c  7  .'ir  h.:-d?.-"   I  asked. 
-0  r^?!:-:.:.    ■  ani  they  don't  do  no 

-  Y':~  "  -  -  >■"  :  ->■  --  :'=■  l.=c?  "-=  ::■  l^t^oTii/*  said  I;  "if 
Ti»c  i '•  '  -  .  s  1:  17.  1  :  ■=  r"d:~«  ::^-  :  ir-ii  :he  Gocdwins.  Luff, 
■»':•   '.  .f      I£. ..  .  :  7    :r  "  ..■7:::.     >mzI  1  -•■r.." 

•  ^'^  c.  .  I  :  7.  :  z  . :  i  :  1  i  '  r^f-l  t-i  Gr:=cj  ;  applying  to  his 
r«-Ci£:  :'  r  :ii  r .o^S'*.:7y  c-  ;  :.  ■*  1:  ^h  .ic  c  i^tcd  over  with  much  par- 
trcu  drr.-  ::  :'^, .  i::i  '  rc<<:::.7  .  :  :i"«  z'j.-^  •■■»  ay — n,t  to  a  regular  pub- 
lio-h'Ci**'.  X  -'..•v.-.     :  Tirri'-l:.:  --:  i  z*ii:-7  rrtrVr.  but  to  a  shop  licens-' 

My  ifs:^*:  .:7i=  Gr.TTiT.  --jr  ar.i  aNto  present  liquids,  was  to 
eiiric:  :V.:r.  'z:zi  «c=c  '.  *se*:/.er — s^y  tJ  the  amuuut  of  five  shiUings. 
That  this  w^  ji  av^:  ^v.r.-u'.:  .'veriti^c.  1  was  acutely  sensible;  but 
the  desrenr-.a  of  e-j.yr.r.tss.  I.  th  of  fersoa  and  of' pocket,  thrust 
aside  oljecti-ns  which  j 7 rear  :::•.:!•  i^vible  to  tLe  ordinary  experimenter, 
with  Lis  con;  forts  alniu:  Li  si.  \Vi:h  this  view,  after  we  had  severally 
drunk  to  *»ur  respective  '•  lucks,"  I  o'H?ned  all  my  stores  of  naval 
anecdote  upon  my  cimtpanion.  and  drew  largely  (and' had  my  draughts 
honoured)  uptm  the  uugic  nrm  of  tictiou — a  bank  in  which  Betty 
Martin  is  a  sleeping  partner.  1  *■  yarned'*  of  Bathn's  Bay,  and  of 
ports  in  Bohemia — told  of  storms  in  the  Pacitic.  and  naval  engage- 
ments between  the  hardy  Britun  and  the  skinny  ''  ^lounseer"  in  the 
South  Sea.  I  di.>coursed  of  measureless  whales  seen  by  the  lurid 
glare  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  monsters  of  the  deep  which  human  eye  had 
'^  Been,  and  the  mind  of  man  (until  now)  had  not  conceived.  I 
^'^nd  up  with  a  splendid  doHcri[)tion  of  a  tlock  of  ttying-iish  in  the 
spici,  gilded  with  dazzling  brightness  by  a  vertical  sun,  while  mir- 
^beftrmg  mermaids  sang  strange  melodies,  dresding  their  redundant 
■  ''^ith  pearly  combs. 
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lo  a  word,  the  entertainment  I  provided  for  him  was  fairly  worth 
a  crown,  considered  as  an  amount  of  highly  interesting  and  exciting 
narratiFe,  which  he,  in  turn,  was  entitled  to  disseminate  over  the 
cheerful  gloss,  and,  if  he  pleoi^ed,  to  circulate  as  the  gatherings  of  his 
own  experience.  To  say  the  truth,  this  to  hear  did  Gritney  senousjy 
incline ;  but  when,  descending  from  my  altitudes,  I  shook  off  the 
weather-beaten  chronicler*  and  lu  the  familiar  voice  and  phrase  of  our 
ti^ht  little  island,  requested  the  loan  of  five  shillings  till  I  could 
8teer  to  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  and  see  how  the  land  lay  there  among 
the  lubbers,  Grimey  gently  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  as  gently, 
scratching  his  cheek  with  the  end  of  his  pipe  as  he  did  so  with  much 
apparent  indifference,  the  whole  importing  that,  although  the  request 
was  natural,  and  founded  in  reason,  yet  that  it  was  quite  beside  the 
present  purpose— discursive — irrelevant — allowable,  perhaps,  us  an 
expressed  desire,  considered  in  the  abstract,  but  not  seriously  to  be 
encouraged  on  the  one  hand,  or  grati6ed  on  the  other. 

*'  Come,  captain,"  said  he,  after  emptying  the  quart-pot,  "give  us 
one  niore  of  your  outlandish  stories — and  I  'm  off-" 

'*  Wvll  hut,  smite  my  topsails,  Grimey ;  as  to  what  1  asked  just 
now, — won*t  you  throw  out  a  rope  to  a  sinking  craft — won't  you  shove 
off  a  life-boat  when  a  gallant  tar — " 

**  I  '11  tell  yon  what  1 11  do/*  replied  Grimey  ;  "  if  you  11  only  wait 
here  a  short  half  hour,  I  '11  come  buck — now,  honour ! — and  stand 
another  pot.  8tow  that  chaff  about  the  five  shillings — it 's  no  go. 
I  *m  going  to  a  raifle  for  a  sucking  pig,  as  1  Ve  put  my  name  and  a 
bob  do^-n  to ;  and  as  soon  as  I  ""ve  seen  who  gets  him,  I  'U  come  away 
and  join  you  here." 

I  let  him  depart  without  further  remonstrance.  The  prospect  of  a 
aupply  from  that  quarter  looked  dismal  enough ;  but  when  I  have  an 
object  before  me,  I  cling  to  it  w  itb  extraordinary  tenacity.  I  began, 
ihereiore,  to  sort  in  my  mind  such  mollifying  materials  as  I  had,  or 
£uic]ed  I  had,  at  command*  I  **  looked  out  for  squalls"  more  tempes- 
tuously tremendous  than  I  had  as  yet  touched  upon  ;  1  sailed  through 
freitk  seas  to  new  climes,  and  brought  treasures  therefrom  ;  above  all, 
I  concocted  and  arranged  stories  of  Tom  Bowling,  Bill  Oakum,  and 
Mat  Marlinespike,  in  which  the  generosity  of  the  British  tar  towards 
a  brother  Jack  hoisting  signals  of  distress,  was  made  nobly  conspicu* 
out;  with  anecdotes  of  an  opposite  character, — that  is  to  say,  of  mean* 
iciuled  land-lubbers,  who,  basely  niggard  of  their  cash  when  Will 
Watch  or  Ben  Brace  required  it  at  their  hands,  had  their  knobs  scut- 
tled for  *em  by  Davy  Jones,  in  his  own  proper  person. 

While  I  thus  sat  ruminating  on  the  ejnpty  quart- measure,  I  was  ad- 
dressed by  a  young  man  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  of  whom,  al- 
though conscious  of  his  presence,  I  had  not  hitherto  made  a  particular 
observation.  When  I  say  that  the  stranger  was  clad  no  better  than 
Miyself,  I  believe  I  am  not  swayed  by  that  partiality  which  disposes  us 
to  rate  our  own  gear  higher  than  it  deserves.  The  lankness  of  his 
irisage  was  as  conspicuous  as  the  meagreness  of  my  own  ,*  from  which 
I  inferred  that  he  did  not  diurnaily  ring  his  bell  at  a  stated  hour  that 
dimier  might  be  put  upon  table.  I  gazed  upon  him  with  compassion ; 
IW  I  am  of  a  tender  and  humane  disposition.  As  I  upon  him,  so, 
doubtless,  did  he  gaze  ujion  me,  for  he  sighed  before  he  spoke. 

•*  Excuse  met"  he  remarked, — **  but  ain't  you  a  professional  ?" 

"  I  am  nul.     Never  wuis." 


'^^n-v-  ?«  Si  str  isn«^  m  cnnek  «w 

xp  tWir 

-.  Je  anrmnr  ^         ...  .  , 

'"  YW  •"«"  -nu  f*^*  iitsi2^ic-ffD-J2iiii£  =3:a.  hhl  nfii'Tiif^  yiigit  and 
^1E3M  islLjl  1.  rm  m  ira  iiEisaeiiL  Wii  a*  aiui  »  «■«  rf  kit  owa 
siiMCX  -^'"-  lift  iiMSL  1  3iuk£  X  jmFW  -  Jpi jr  i«f  ^m^^^  ^^  a*  ?  Tbe 
SBW!!  ins^  ■wi^r.B,  Jim  a«r»TiUK  imt  ^a*  i«tl  fciiMJeii  «iBt  rf  k»  teeth 
4«e,  »n«i  xe  iRaio  mirt  ^nckarr  ana  a  vlI  ia  a  d^&  ^^■^'* 

I  iimad,  vS-jb  fxTEusr  cmrivEsauiiL  ^i  ae^ciS*.  tkat  W  attn- 
\0rr^  tibfr  'f^--— » «if  tMCe  air  4«ir  incaiiml  itiuf  Mnc  ti»  the  recent 

ai^UiiA,  timH  »«»  a  *«*  <ai^r««  ztoenbiit  c*  tW  New  ^Taxifl  At 
]emgth,  W  anvie,  aad  jEpipr<Mckiat£  se,  Leiaeii  ca  t&«  tiUe,  and  inquir- 
ed irhh  Kvdk  ntusna^  *"  Do  fwTpsar  tbe  iddle?" 

"  Prettj  welir" 

^^  Ho,  •ft.'' 

^'  If  I  bad  apardner/  aaid  he  carneftlj,  **  we  might  do  the  trick 
hftween  oa*  The  public  are  all  for  instrumenul — what  d'ye  call 
ib«fiir 

^  AeeMnpaoimenta  y 

^'  Tbe  word.    If  I  had  a  pardner  to  play  and  pick  up»  we  should 

nek  up  tlM  num^jt  joa  mean,  I  auppone  ?"  I  remarked.    *'  Why, 
Vftt  nicbl  do  inat,  and  pick  up  breath  for  the  next  song  at 
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"  I  *in  siiort-sigfated,  bless  you/'  be  returned  ;  *'  and  wlkeii  1  Mirrc 
the  seoood-fliiorsy  and  they  throw  out  a  copper,  the  little  boyi  get  It 
one  iray«  while  I  'm  on  the  look-out  for  it  aooiher.  Coii»e«  jmn  on^ 
will  you  ?     That  *a  a  good  fellow," 

I  decliaed^  for  the  present^  exectttiog  a  deed  of  paitaerdiip,  asjinil 
I  would  think  about  it^  and  refxirt  mj  detenniomtiofi  next  week.  He 
pressed  immediate  dect^oDj  and  pro  tiered  insitant  eaauDBnify  of  pro- 
fits ;  but  I  wa»  inflexible.  Upon  this,  he  aigfaed  faearOy^  SM  rtdred 
from  the  room ;  and  I  heard  him  directlj  afterwanU  tafuksng  lui 
"Gentle  muther  dear/'  with  an  ultra-filial  ettnestneM  wluoh  warn 
frightfully  pathetic. 

The  recently -retired  rocalist  had  struck  a  ebiird  witbia  me  wittdb 
vibrated  pleasantly-  In  spite  of  the  gloomy  tinta  with  which  hm  had  e»» 
loured  the  landscape,  I  thought  I  discerned  a  iddUe  ooee  raiMd  tn  mj 
left  shoulder  a  means  of  life  which,  vagsbopd  thoi^  it  wmi,  waa 
not  without  its  attractions*  Yes,  the  path  he  had  chalked^  or  nllKr« 
resined  out  for  me,  I  would,  if  all  else  failed,  assuredly  trea«L  I  had 
two  strings  to  my  bow,  likewise  I  had  a  voice.  What  it  waa  I  koew 
not,  save  that  it  cotdd  be  made  most  audible*  When  I  came  tm  r^* 
fleet  in  how  many  ways  the  human  Toioe  is  maiie  an  i^eat  in  the 
advancement  of  pecuniary  interests — from  a  cuatetmooger  tA  a  cmmtm* 
irice — I  felt  there  w^  no  doubt  that  mine  also  had,  or  wwJd  Imre, 
its  value  in  the  mighty  mart  of  London. 

While  I  was  yet  studying  this  important  matter,  Grtmey  entefied  the 
rouro,  and  coming  towards  me,  gave  vent  to  a  burst  of  the  nsoit  csHr* 
motts  merriment,  which  not  a  little  startled  me,  making  ne  fiw  the 
moment  believe  that  I  had  disclosed  my  projects  in  aolilnnoj,  and  that 
this  was  a  cachinnatory  abstract  of  hia  more  seriooa  opimooa  toaching 
the  possibility  of  them. 

"  There !  **  cried  Grimet',  when  he  recovered  the  power  af  speedi ; 
"  what  d*ye  think  of  him  ?  Isn't  he  a  nun&ich  f  "  Upon  this,  be 
presented  for  my  inspection,  from  beneath  the  lappel  of  bis  ooat,  the 
mild  countenance  of  a  pig  which  had,  to  appearance^  recently  rendered 
up  the  final  squeak.     "  Itn'l  he  a  nunsicb?  *'  he  repeated. 

I  called  upou  him  to  smite  my  crazy  huU  from  stem  to  stem,  if  hia 
prize  wasn't  a  trifle  more  prepossessing  to  the  sight  than  a  shoal  of 
sharks  in  the  Baltic,  and  bade  him  transfer  it  to  the  table,  that  I  might 
•ee  it  in  its  entirety. 

He  did  so,  filling  his  pipe  and  paying  for  a  second  tankard,  which 
now  came  in,  g^inng  amiably  the  while  upon  the  intereating  swine- 
liogf  behind  which,  on  the  bench  by  my  side,  he  presently  conveyed 
huaaelf. 

Alas !  what  are  human  hopes  \  My  tough  yams  (designed  aa  mag- 
netic tractors  of  five  shillings  flora  lus  pc^eit)  were  now  as  entirdfy 
kat  uf*on  him,  as  disquisitions  upon  acoustics  delivered  to  a  deaf  man's 
esr.  His  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  a  wrapt  contemplation  of  his  pig* 
His  ere  promenaded  it  from  tail  to  snout — his  fore*fioger  tested  its 
riba — bis  balancing  hand  decided  its  weight — his  mouth  was  full  of  its 
pniiae«     He  gave  me  suddenly  a  delighted  nudge. 

**  1 11  teU  you  how  I  got  him,"  said  he.  **  Sparks,  the  broker,  mind 
%  had  left  word  that  no  one,  on  no  account,  waa  to  throw  for  liira. 
Weil,  we  waited  for  him  half  an  hour,  and  as  he  didn't  come,  and  as 
Td  thro  wed  the  highest,  I  collared  him  nolums  bolums.  Warn't  I 
rfgbt  f  " 
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*'  Avast  there ! "  said  I*  ''  Clear  the  decks  from  mtzeti  to  main 
hatchway.     By  the  deep  nine  I  if  a  privateer — "  ^^ 

**  Hish  V  cried  Grimey  ubrii|itly,  in  consideruhle  akrin.  ^Hi 

We  were  seated  with  our  backs  to  the  window.  On  the  outside 
was  a  tumult  of  individual  congregated  on  the  instant* 

'*  He  uses  this  house,"  cried  a  childish,  but  audible  treble,  "  and  I  *U^H^ 
lay  a  farthing  cuke  he  *8  in  here,  and  the  pig  along  with  hiuu"  ^M 

^' It 's  mine,  fairly  won;  and  no  knife  and  fork's  stuck  into  bim 
but  mine,  1 11  take  care  of  that/*  returned  a  voice  of  extraordinary 
volume. 

*'  Sparks,  by  the  holy  poker  I  "  exclaimed  Grimey,  turning  as  pale  as 
the  pigj  which  he  seized  upon  by  the  nsipe  and  threw  into  my  arms. 
*'  Just  shove  bim  behind  the  curtain.    They  s^ha'n't  have  him.  Captain.'* 

Necromantic  as  was  the  velocity  with  which  I  performed  this  feat.  I 
was  barely  In  time  to  accomplish  it  ere  the  rabble  rout  burst  into  the 
room. 

"  Now,  master  Grimey,"  demanded  the  powerful  and  imperative 
Sparks,  **  where  *«  this  'ere  pig  as  you  Ve  boned  r  " 

"  Not  here,"  returned  Grimey, — then  aside  to  me,  "  his  tail 's  stick- 
ing out,  Cuplttin  ;  good  luck  to  you^  sit  upon  it. — ^I  've  took  it  home, 
and  left  it  with  my  missis/' 

'*  Your  missis,"  observed  an  adherent  of  Sparks,  "says  you  hav'n't 
been  a-nigh  her  ull  the  blessed  day.  Sparks  has  throwed  forty-three 
and  won  liim.  Bo  fork  him  over.  Your  mi^isis  ain't  seen  him,  she 
says/' 

'*  She  warn't  a^goin'  to  tell  i/ou  so,"  remarked  an  acute  partisan  of 
Grimey  j  *'she  warn't  a-goin'  to  give  him  up  without  a  general  order. 
Who  ciin  blame  her  ?  " 

A  moHt  vulgar  brawl  now  ensued ;  during  which  the  ownership  of 
the  delicate  viand  was  vested  in  Grimey  and  Sparks  respectively  by 
their  vociferous  advocates;  the  claims  of  each  being  enforced  by  those 
appalling  verbal  weapon h  which  the  descendants  of  the  blue- eyed 
Saxon  are  so  well-skilled  to  wield.  At  length,  it  wa»  agreed  that  by 
the  landlord  of  the  house  in  which  the  raffle  had  taken  place  should 
the  point  be  decided,  and  thitljer  they  proceeded  to  adjourn,  Grimey 
exhorting  me  in  a  whisper  to  deliver  up  my  precious  charge  to  none 
but  himself*     He  would  return,  he  nssured  me,  **  in  a  jilfey/* 

He  would  return  I  Ha  !  ha !  hah  !  Why  1  should  have  been  thus 
tickled,  I  know  not,  since  I  remember  perfectly,  no  sooner  bad  the 
low-lived  squabblers  departed,  than  1  found  my  mind  deeply  wounded 
hy  Grimey  s  want  of  common  humam'ty  in  the  case  of  thenve-shillings. 
The  reflection  was  a  painful  one*  and  gave  place  to  a  consideration  of 
the  recent  dispute.  To  have  directed  the  equitable  ownership  of  the 
pig  might  have  puzzled  a  casuist.  The  cause  aliould  have  been  tried 
here — in  the  very  room.  Grimey  had  changed  the  venue*  With  regard 
to  the  pig  itself,  Grimey  had  set  up  an  aUfn.  Then,  as  to  Sparks^ — I 
will  trouble  the  reader  no  further.  In  a  word,  (not  to  wenry  him  by 
recounting  a  process  of  ratiocination  which  could  only  be  interesting 
to  the  metaphysician  or  the  psychologist,)  I  drew  forth  from  benent 
the  curtain  the  anti-Judaical  juvenile,  and  hoisting  it  under  my 
made  for  the  door,  and  in  the  words  of  my  favourite  Byron — 
Bore  it  with  me,  ili  (he  ruihing^  wind 
BiMirs  the  cloud  tijiwtird — 

*•  in  a  jiffey"  almost  beyond  comprehension  or  belief. 
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I  stopped  acit  till  I  found  myself  on  Black  friars'  bridge.  Here  1 
paused ;  and  placing  my  pig  on  the  parapet^  rerolved  his  Jestinfltion, 
Partiai  as  I  am  to  that  particular  dish^  with  its  accompanying  coudi- 
menUt  to  reserve  it  to  my  own  gratiBcation  was  out  of  the  question. 
I  hied  with  him,  therefore,  to  Newgate  market. 

It  waa  a  Saturday  night,  when  yeodtble  articles  stand  a  fuir  chance 
of  attracting  customers*    There  was  an  emporium  for  the  sale  of  swine'« 
flesh  at   the  corner  of  the  parage  through  which  I  entered,   but  to 
avoid  odious  comparisons  with  like,   even  if  inferior   tempters,  was 
L  manifestly  judicious.     I  pierced  into  the  heart  of  the  market. 
I      "  I  say^  old  chap/'  said  I  to  a  butcher,  who  was  going  through  his 
[•buy,  buy,  buy,  buy,*  with  deitperate  vigour  and  constancy,  "we  won 
this  pig  at  a  raffle  ;  i  wish  you  *d  sell  it  for  me  V 
*'  It  *s  not  in  my  line,  mate,**  quoth  he. 

*^  It  'ud  range  well  between  that  chuck-steak  and  that  scrag  of 
mutton/'  I  remarked, 

*'  Well,  hand  him  here/'  cried  the  obliging  consignee.     '*  Mind,  if  I 
[tell  him^  I  *m  to  have  sixpence  and  a  glass  of  gin^     Five  and  six  is 
about  his  pitch." 

*'  It  s  struck.     Five  and  six — good.     Not  Jess  than  a  crown,  if  you 
love  me/'     And  I  superintended,  or  rather,  facilitnted  the  pigs  ar- 
rangement on  the  stall.     "  Are  pigs  run  upon  ttunight  ^"  1  inquired. 
"  1  shall  basket  him,  I  dare  say,"  rep/ied  he  of  the  cleaver.    ''  Now 
be  off  for  half  an  hour. — Buy,  buy,  buy,  buy-" 

The  hour  that  succeeded  was  fraught  with  agonizing  suspense.     At 

first,  I  walked  round  the  market,  and  wa$  witness*  to  sundry  contracts 

.of  bargain  and  sale^  with  well-feigned  indifference.     I  visited  the  pig- 

I  talesman's  window,  and  with  laudable  natiiifuction  perceived  that  the 

I  number  of  his  young  charges  from  time  to  time  diminished*- agreeable 

[evidence  tlut  sucklings  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  found  a  ready 

I  Side — were  basketed.     Still,  mine  own  —  the  pig»  remained  stationary, 

f  coucUant  with  tough  chuck-steak  and  insipid  scrag;  the  wicker- work 

tarried  that  was  to  convey  him  thence.       How  might   this  be  ?       I 

brushed  up  the  butcher's  energies  by  reminding  him,  that  amongst 

the  other  items  of  his  recommendatory  vocal  catalogue,  pig,  with  an 

emphasis,  should  be  included*     lie  smiled,  and  amended  the  culpable 

I  omission.     8ttll,  there  he  was,  fixed,  motionless  as  a  sphinx  or  a  gri^in 

[  at  a  park  gate* 

"  Would,  my  &ne  fellow,''  I  muttered,  addressing  the  unconsdous 
subject  of  my  thoughts,  as  I  walked  (o  and  fro^  casting  a  cursory  glance 
upon  him,  as  though  I  knew  him  not,  until  every  feature  of  his  face 
was  impressed  upon  my  soul  with  the  indelible  marking-ink  of  me- 
mory,  **  would,  my  fine  fellow,  that  snout  of  thine  were  turned  to 
snother  point  of  the  compass.  And  yet,  i£  *  Wisdom  crieth  aloud  in 
the  market-place,'  and  is  not  heeded,  how  should  thy  silent  merit  be 
ttcknowledged  ?     Sorry  consolation  V* 

It  WAS  growing  late.  The  titful  oil-fed  lamps  cast  their  red  glare 
on  hooks  where  joints  had  been,  on  stalls  where  steaks  had  vanished. 
As  trade  slackened,  butchers  became  courteous  and  communicative 
across  the  way,  and  danced  the  double-shuffle  between  the  cuntomers. 

**  Hang  the  unpopular  beast!"  said  I.  '*  I  'U  sell  him  to  my  con- 
signee for  half-tt-crown.  I  was  a  fool  to  enter  him  in  the  same  li^sts 
with  beef  or  mutton.  It  has  been  a  learned  pig  in  its  day,  or,  being 
dead,  it  could  not  be  so  neglected*     Ha  i  one  hope  remains  !— '* 
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Behold  !  a  woman  and  her  daughter  1     The  daughter,  ftdr  to  se€| 

and  foiidi  as  I  conjecture,  of  luxurious  living ;  the  mother,  comely, 
round,  and  still  more  prone  to  riotous  indulgence.  She  led  the  way 
with  the  oiatroniy  dignity  of  a  veteran  marketer,  and  halted  before 
the  shop.  Now  or  never  1  Put  forth  thy  best  attractions,  my  sole 
resource.  Would  tlie  lamp  were  trimmed,  or  cast  a  ruddier  ray 
athwart  thee  I 

At  first,  the  matron  spoke  of  a  fillet  of  veal ;  then,  with  more  gusto ^ 
of  a  hannch  of  mutton,  at  length,  her  hand  pervading  her  chinking 
pocket,  definitively  of  sirlohi.  At  that  moment  the  daughter  (I  hlessed 
her  as  I  stood  close  hehind,  drawn  thither  by  nn controllable  anxiety) 
bad  her  eye  upon  the  pig,  and  was  pleased  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of 
commendation.     '*  What  a  nice  pig  V*  was  her  remark. 

^'  Yes,  a  tumby  little  fellow,"  replied  the  mother.  The  more  im* 
portant  of  the  two,  the  purse-bearer,  was  fascinated-  It  threatened 
to  be  a  brief  paroxysm  of  rapture.  *^  No,"  she  siiid  slowly  ;  and,  with 
a  heart  sinking  almost  as  low,  I  heard  her  clutched  silver  descend  the 
cavernous  depths  of  her  pocket  ^-**  No ;  we  won^t  have  him  to-night," 

"  Do,**  said  I,  thrnstiiig  my  head  between  the  bonnets. 

"  Well»  1  'm  sare !"  cried  the  two  ladies  simultaneously,  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  my  profile. 

'*^  Think  of  it  with  veal  forcemeat  J"  I  pursued. 

'^  Stuff!  young  man,"  said  the  mother* 

'*  Stuffing-,  Madam  ;  I  don't  know  whether  you  like  it  with  currttnt- 
sauce?" 

*'  Well,  I  do,  young  man." 

"  The  crackling,  Uladam  !  oh  1  the  brown^ — the — the^ — " 

The  mother  smiled  blandly  in  my  face.  '*  Scrumpy  1"  said  abe; 
expressive,  but,  until  now^  unknown  dissyllable  1  I  repeated  it  with 
delight. 

''  Here,  Mister  Butcher,"  she  said,  '*  what  d'  ye  ask  for  this  Vre 

"  5t>  shillings,  mum,"  said  the  butcher,  huddling  the  pig  into  the 
basketj  smiling  at  me  and  taking  the  money  all  in  a  moment.  The 
pig-fraught  pair  were  gone.  I  clanced  with  ecstacy,  aod  cjirrying  off 
the  butcher  to  a  contiguous  gin-shop, handed  the  promised  glass,  myself 
hud  one,  settled  the  commission,  received  five-aud-twopence,  and,  hU 
feelings  of  envious  rivalry  dismissed,  hurried  to  the  pig-salesman*s» 
and  bought  a  pound  of  pork  sausages  for  my  supper  —  a  mode  of  testi- 
fying my  gratitude  to  my  swinish  preserver,  at  once  delicate  and 
satibfktctory. 

It  was  fitting  that  economy  should  preside  over  the  remainder  of  my 
coin.  Accordingly,  I  sjjent  the  whole  of  the  following  day  in  a  small 
coffee-house,  restricting  my  natural  cravings  to  three  cups  of  the 
wholesome  beverage  there  dispensed,  two  penny  loaves,  and  four  amall 
hut  elegant  pats  of  butter,  impressed  with  a  botanical  specimen,  whose 
proper  classification  might  have  puzzled  Lindley  or  LinnKus.  During 
the  period  of  my  sojourn  in  that  snog  retirement,  I  acauired  the  new 
method  of  blastmg  rocks  out  of  "  The  J^Ieclmnic's  Magazine,"  ab- 
sorbed a  supply  of  pathos  out  of  a  French  taJe  in  '*  The  Mirror,"  and 
vamiwd  my  well-nigh  worn-out  ethics  out  of  Mr.  Owen's  "  New 
Moral  World.*'  After  these  pleasurable  exercitations  of  the  intellect, 
the  atTections,  and  the  morals,  I  felt  myself  emial  to  anything,  and 
calling  for  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  indited,'  in  a  hand  curiously  unlike 
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the  usual  products  of  my  peti^  a  letter  to  my  uncle  0*Grindleyt  tn 
which  I  took  the  pardonable  liberty  of  appending  the  name  of  my  re- 
cent fnend  Cutluckle  ^lizzie,  b  i^entieinan  who  bad  been  lately  sent 
for  improrement  upon  his  travels  to  Norfollc  Inland  or  Port  Arthur  — 
it  matters  not  whicbi  save  to  the  exile  himself. 

Grindley  had  been  many  limes  (I  cannot  deny  it)  most  kind  to  me» 
but  during  the  last  ten  months  he  had  enacted  the  rocky  dint  in  » 
manner  that  might  have  made 

"  Fell  Chary  Mis  murmur  Boft  applause.** 

My  distress  had  afflicted  him  not.  His  eyes  were,  like  the  hat  which 
overshadowed  them^  waterproof.  The  man  who  had  not  been,  like 
the  pig  of  yesterday,  dairy-fed  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  now 
felt  himself^  like  the  pig  of  to-day,  "  done  brown."  In  answer  to  my 
plaintive  appeals  he  had  Baid>  that  I  had  ^'  taught  him  a  lesson  he 
should  never  forget/'  How,  then,  shall  tlie  painstaking  pedagogue  go 
unrewarded  >  He  had  told  me  thut  I  had  *"  put  him  on  his  guard  for 
the  time  to  come/'  Shall  the  serviceable  shield,  the  buckler  bear  all 
the  buffets,  and  be  cast  aside  when  the  fray  is  over?  He  had  aver- 
red that  I  had  at  last  "opened  bis  eyes."  J^Iust  the  moral  oculist, 
after  couching  the  mental  visual  organ^  depart  without  his  fee^  without 
a  sight  of  money  r 

I  It  behoved  me  to  paint  a  picture  after  Rembrandt,  just  sufficient 

I  light  to  show  the  darkness;  I  therefore^  raising  the  pen  of  Mizzle^ 
■  cscpatiated  most  movingly  on  my  illness,  my  sutferings^  my  remorse — 
l^jRy  death.  I  caused  JVlizzlej  while  he  deplored  the  failings  of  my 
^■hrud,  to  bear  affecting  testimony  to  the  rare  goodness  of  my  heart,  to 
^^P^  humanity,  my  sweetness  of  nature,  my  gratitude  towards  my 
^imcle-  *' Grindley  J  Grindley!"  hovered  on  my  lips;  "My  deeply- 
wronged  uncle  —  best  of  men  J"  faltered  on  my  tongue.  The  Muse 
went  off  in  a  fain  ting- tit,  and  the  doctor  wept  unrestrained*  The 
people  of  the  house  would  have  let  me  live  rent-free,  could  I  have 
extended  my  life,  and  meant  to  put  on  new  mourning  for  me.  In 
condosion,  I  (Mizzle]  put  it  to  him,  whether  I  ought  to  be  buried  at 
parochial  cost  (an  ill-conditioned  overseer,  and  the  chances  of  abstrac- 
tion were  not  forgotten),  or  rather,  whether,  at  a  few  pounds'  expense 
—  (here  followed  the  estimate  of  Ahel  Glum,  an  undertaker)  —  I 
fchould  not  descend  into  the  silent  grave  like  the  imprudent,  but  only 
too  jiensitive  kinsman  of  the  far*&meds  for  his  judicious  benevolence^ 
0  Grindley. 

I  protest,  I  was  so  sensibly  affected  by  my  own  letter,  that,  could 
the  earth  have  teemed  with  my  tears^  each  drop  would  not  have  pro- 
duced a  crocodile,  but  rather,  a  lama;  that  South  American  sheep 
wliich,  travellers  tell  us,  cries  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  without  pro- 
tocation. 

Having  written  the  name  of  "  Cutluckie  Mizzle"  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  I  requested  the  keeper  of  the  coffee-house  to  be  good  enough  to 
take  in  a  letter  which  would  be  forwarded  to  his  address  in  a  day  or 
twfj^  and  on  the  morrow  put  my  letter  into  the  post ;  and  making  the 
best  of  my  way  to  Primrose  Hill,  gave  myself  a  lesson,  on  the  top  of 
K  in  the  art  of  street-stentorism.  Thence  I  descended  to  the  Seven 
Dials^  and  at  last  discovered  a  most  bygone  fiddle  hanging  at  a  do€»r- 
poit;  such  an  instrument  as,  in  its  palmy  days,  doubtless  relaxed  the 
rigidity  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.     This  relic  of  the  past  would 
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surely  come  within  the  scope  of  my  finance.  I  asked  its  price.  Two 
and  six.  Monstrous  extortion !  The  man,  howeverj  would  not  bait 
a  copper. 

I  had  it  down  from  its  peg,  and  took  the  bow  in  my  hand,  designing 
to  ascertain  its  merits  by  performing  what,  in  happier  days,  I  had 
been  wont  to  call  my  Sinfonia  in  X ;  an  intricate  conglomeration  of 
excruciating  discords,  in  which  the  rasping  of  files,  the  brayine  of 
jackasses,  the  shuddering  horror  of  saws,  inquisitorial  tortures,  and  the 
singing  of  Mr.  ,  were  equally  blended.   But  first  my  thumb  was 

busy  with  it.  It  gave  forth  alarming  symptoms  of  atrophy — a  kind 
of  anno  Domini  sound — the  voice  of  Old  Farr  set  to  music  for  the 
Ancient  Concerts. 

"  Hollo !"  said  I ;  ''  Mr.  Lazarus ;  this  instrument  of  yours  has 
been  furnished  with  strings  at  the  internal  expense  of  a  cat  o'  moun- 
tain." 

"  D  'ye  think  so  ?"  he  replied,  with  the  accent  of  a  Hebrew ;  "  it  'a 
a  rare  good  one." 

Enough.  "  Sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe."  *'  Not  a 
farthing  less  than  half-a-crown  P"  I  inquired  over  the  bow  of  the 
viulin. 

"  No — so  helji  me " 

I  struck  up  my  sinfonia,  my  eye  upon  my  auditor.  He  reeled 
under  it,  writhed,  and  besought  forbearance;  but  the  obstinacy  pro- 
verbial as  a  quality  belonging  to  his  nation,  withheld  a  fall  of  the 
price.  In  a  short  time,  however,  I  "whipped  the  offending  Adam 
out  of  him,"  and  whipping  out  two  shillings,  bore  away  my  prize  in 
triumph. 

A  short-lived  triumph.  The  vocalist  of  the  beer-shop  was  right. 
Never  were  such  times  for  peripatetic  musical  professors.  I  know  not 
how  it  may  have  been  when  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young;  but 
now  she 's  grown  old,  and  has  to  tramp  the  streets  for  a  maintenance, 
she  had  much  better  go  to  a  Gilbert  Union  and,  forgetting  her  skill, 
be  contented  with  "  skilly."  Though  I  danced  as  well  as  played  and 
sung — though  to  the  poetry  of  sound  I  wedded  the  poetry  of  motion, 
I  discovered  I  could  get  very  little  more  money  for  them  than  for  the 
poetry  in  print.  One  night,  I  compared  notes  with  my  quondam  ac- 
quaintance of  the  New  Cut.  He  had  been  exalting  "  The  brave  old 
oak"  at  one  end  of  a  street,  while  I  had  been  calling  upon  the  wood- 
man to  *'  spare  that  tree"  at  the  other.  When  I  say  that  we  conclud- 
ed our  discourse  with  half-a-pint  of  beer,  and  that  its  payment  ex- 
hausted our  treasuries  respectively,  I  expect  to  be  believed. 

Meanwhile,  no  letter,  enclosing  a  remittance,  from  my  uncle.  In- 
human, unnatural  old  rascal !  No  doubt,  he  was  glad  to  learn  that 
his  nephew  had  been  quietly  inurned.  This  terrible  instance  of  cal- 
lousness in  one  whom  I  had  been  prone  to  respect,  shocked  me  beyond 
expression.  I  was  fain  to  go  on  fretting  my  inside  to  fiddle-strings, 
which  were  of  no  use  to  my  fiddle,  and  fretting  the  strings  of  my  fid- 
dle, which  were  of  no  use  to  my  inside. 

The  badness  of  the  popular  taste !  Not  only  that,  but  its  caprice — 
its  waywardness.  Prospect  Place  would  be  sentinlental  one  week, 
and  demand  "  The  Soldier's  tear,"  and  on  the  next,  wax  facetious,  and 
require  *'  The  Sailor's  hornpipe."  Then,  I  know  nothing  more  trying 
to  human  equanimity,  than  to  perform  before  nursery-maids,  who 
can't  feel  in  their  pockets,  because  they  're  jigging  the  babies,  unless 
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it  be  to  instil  sweet  sounds  into  a  semicircle  of  open-mouthed  boys, 
who  look  upon  a  minstrel  as  a  gratuitous  teacher  of  our  most  popular 
melodies,  and  in  a  short  time  make  that  cheap,  na j — worthless,  in  the 
popular  ear,  which  was  originally  designed  as  a  luxury  to  be  paid 
for. 

Only  one  piece  of  good  fortune  did  I  light  upon  during  my  profess- 
ional career.  One  night,  I  started  into  the  Regent's  Park,  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  extract  from  a  close-fisted  aristocracy  what  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  public  had  all  day  long  declined  to  bestow — namely, 
a  few  halfpence.  There  was  a  gay  and  festive  scene  in  progress  in 
the  drawing-room  of  one  of  the  houses.  The  French  windows  were 
open — the  muslin  blinds  transparent.  The  heads  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen bobbed  up  and  down  in  the  mazy  dance.  (By  the  bye,  if 
ladies  and  gentlemen  had  ever  taken  a  pedestrian's-eye  view  of  such 
proceedings,  they  would  never  again  bob  up  and  down,  or  do  so  with 
closed  shutters.) 

The  gate  being  open,  I  stepped  into  the  fore-court,  and,  the  dance 
ended,  plied  my  resin,  and  screwed  up  Old  Growler, — for  so  I  called 
my  instrument,  myself  being,  when  vocally  engaged.  Young  Growler. 
A  plaintive  melody  was  the  result,  such  as  must  have  somewhat 
astonished  the  various  insects  that  still  lingered  on  the  dewy  flowers, 
or  on  their  leaves.  During  its  course  one  of  the  windows  became 
darkened  with  human  faces,  which  were  again  withdrawn,  and  a  burst 
of  female  laughter,  shrill  and  shocking,  ensued. 

Heavens !  could  it  be  ?  What !  honest  poverty  striving  to  obtain 
a  hard  subsistence  by  one  of  the  most  humanizing  of  enlightened 
pursuits !     Horrible  depravity  in  high  life !     I  could  have  wept. 

"  Hang  me,"  said  I,  "  if  I  don't  give  *em  my  Sinfonia  in  X,  or  the 
sentimental  song  I  set  last  week  to  a  sore-throat  accompaniment,  or 
Jump  Jim  Crow  amongst  the  shrubs." 

While  I  was  deciding  which  of  the  three  should  be  my  first  piece 
of  vengeance,  two  young  ladies  appeared  in  the  balcony.  My  wrath 
was  appeased.  I  saluted  them,  taking  off  my  hat  as  well  as  the  brim 
would  let  me. 

"  'Tis  he — ^'tis  he,  Caroline  ?"  said  one. 

**  Who  is  it  ?"  said  the  other. 

*'  Fitzhoax— Lord  Fitzhoax.  He  was  in  Belgrave  Square  last  week 
with  a  barrel-organ,  and  sold  a  barrowful  of  hearth-stones  in  Pimlico 
for  a  wager. — Ah  !  my  lord,  we  know  you." 

Not,  I  need  not  say,  a  member  of  the  British  peerage,  or  a  scion  of 
a  noble  stock,  I  had  no  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  modes  of 
phrase  of  the  great,  than  is  to  be  gathered  from  public  and  police 
report,  and  from  fashionable  novels.  However,  such  knowledge  as  1 
haii,  I  brought  to  bear  on  the  instant. 

•*'Pon  honour  ladies,"  said  J,  " pardonncz  moi,  you*re  mistaken- 
at  fault,  by  heavens !  May  I  never  wrench  off  knockers,  pitch  into  a 
policeman,  or  dance  at  Almack's,  if — " 

"Poor  man!  we  were  mistaken,"  said  the  fir^t  lady  with  much 
seriousness.  *' There,  take  that.  Go  away."  So  saying,  a  heavy 
parse  alighted  on  my  aged  instrument,  making  it  thrill  again. 

"  La  !  how  could  you,  Caroline  ?  "  remonstrated  the  second  lady. 

*•  He 's  invited ; "  cried  Caroline,  *'  and  will  return  it  when  he 
comes  up." 

"  Merely  merci !  Madame,"  I  exclaimed,  bagging  my  spoil,  and  look- 
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ins  sharp  out  for  the  other  kdy's  punse*.  "  'Pon  honour,  you're  mis- 
tSien.     N'imporie,     Au  revoir." 

At  that  instant,  a  gentleman  with  exceedingly  long  legs  came  out. 
"What's  the  matter?" 

"  Lord  Fitzhoax." 

Long-1^8  took  a  survey  of  me.  ''  He  Fitzhoax !  He 's  an  im- 
postor." 

"  I  ve  thrown  my  purse  to  him,  I  declare." 

Longlegs  vanished  in  a  twinkling. 

'*  N*imporle.  Au  revoir,"  said  I,  vanishing  likewise.  I  was  too 
quick  for  Eustace,  long  as  were  his  shanks.  My  calculation  is»  that 
when  the  street-door  opened,  I  was  in  the  tap-room  of  the  Farthing 
Pie-house. 

Now  must  I  close  my  confessions  for  the  present.  The  contents  of 
the  lady's  purse,  four  sovereigns  at  one  end,  fifteen-and-sixpence  at 
the  other,  disappeared  with  great  rapidity.  Woodvilles  and  Inrandy- 
and-water,  taken  constantly,  impair  the  income.  I  was  very  glad  I 
didn't  feed  the  fire  with  my  fiddle,  as  I  had  thought  to  have  done.  I 
was  soon  as  badly  off  as  ever. 

Conceive  me,  good  reader,  one  night  in  Fetter-lane — penniless,  but 
with  a  most  excellent  appetite — playing  and  singing  to  no  purpose, 
and  not  in  the  most  agreeable  temper,  alMUt,  sorely  against  my  will,  to 
have  recourse  to  my  dernier  restart — dancing.  My  foot  was  already  in 
the  air — my  bow  was  on  the  fiddle  when — God  bless  me ! — a  figure  in 
a  brown  great-coat,  his  spread  hands  upon  his  protruded  knees — his 
hat  rising  from  his  head,  though  there  was  no  bristling  hair  under- 
neath to  push  it  off  his  rouna  face,  white  as  a  bladder  of  lard — 
Orindley! 

How  I  brought  my  feet  into  the  first  position,  I  know  not.  How 
Orindley  got  his  eyes  into  their  sockets  again  still  remains  inexplicable. 

''  What !  not  dead,  Frank !  Why,  Mr.  Mizzle  wrote  me — not 
buried  by  the  parish  !  Oh !  oh !  oh ; "  Here  Orindley  wept  abon- 
dantlv. 

"  A  trance,  my  dear  uncle — ^but,  kindest  of  men,  I  have  sinned,  but  I 
am  now  paying  the  penalty." 

Orindley  screwed  up  his  poor  old  face,  and  shook  his  head,  as  one 
who  has  swallowed  a  draught  which  likes  him  not.  "  Put  away  that 
—that — '*  he  said,  pointing  to  the  fiddle. 

Down  into  the  cellar  of  the  White  Horse  flew  the  instrument,  the 
bow  following,  to  make  the  concern  complete. 

I  embraced  him.     He  was  as  soft  as  ever-— outside  and  in. 

*•  I  only  got  Mr.  Mizzle's  letter  yesterday,"  said  he ;  "been  away 
from  home.     Come  and  have  some  new  clothes." 

I  did  so, — and  had  some  supper  with  him,  and  went  down  with  him 
into  the  country,  promising  reformation ;  and  here  I  am  in  Hampshire, 
trying  it.  It  won't  do.  It  wonH  answer.  It 's  no  go.  Orindley,  my 
boy,  once  more  draw  upon  your  exchequer,  and  I  'm  off. 
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My  earliest  recolkctions  are  of  Coleridge^  taking  me  upon  hts 
knee  and  telling  me,  with  a  pUifitive  voice,  and  with  an  emphasis 
that  1  ciin  never  for;;et,  the  situry  of  Mary  of  Buttermere,  then  a 
recent  subject  of  popular  discourse.  His  pallid  face,  hia  long  black 
^liair,  suffered,  with  the  characteristic  affectrition  of  Coleridge's 
Ifounger  days^  to  fall  about  his  neck, — the  appealing  tones  of  his 
roice — the  earnest  gaze  which  he  fastened  upon  ray  puzzled  coun- 
tenance, and  the  simple  eloquence  with  w^hich  he  told  the  story,  are 
still  present  with  rae.  Tears  ran  down  his  cheeks — for  his  were 
feelings  that  could  be  conjured  up  instantaneously.  1  must  not 
omit  to  say,  that  this  little  scene  was  enacted  before  a  large  circle 
of  admiring  and  sympathetic  young  women,  —  my  elder  sisters 
amongst  the  most  approving, — and  whilst  philosophers  and  literati 
looked  on. 

The  poet  visited  the  house  at  which  I  was  staying^  in  the  capacity 
of  travelling  companion  to  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accomplish- 
ed of  men,  a  son  of  the  great  Wedgwood :  an  invalid,  of  a  mind 
equal  in  delicacy  to  his  drooping  and  sensitive  frame.  IJe  was  on 
his  road  to  Naples,  where  he  died  of  cotisumption,  enjoying  on  his 
death-bed,  the  reflection  that  he  had  been  the  first  to  discern  the 
talents  of  Davy,  whom  he  had  eti countered  culling  plants  from  the 
rocks  near  Penzance,  and  whom  he  introduced  to  Dr.  Bed  does.  He 
might  bUo  consider  that  he  had,  by  his  liberality,  smoothed  the 
rugged  path  of  Coleridge's  mid- way  career ;  for  the  poet  was  at 
that  lime  in  great  necessity. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  I  beheld  Coleridge  was,  when  lec- 
turing to  a  fashionable  audience  at  the  Royal  Institution.  He  came 
unprepared  to  lecture.  The  subject  was  a  literary  one,  and  the 
pcet  had  either  forgotten  to  write,  or  left  what  he  had  written  at 
(lame.  His  locks  were  now  trimmed,  and  a  conscious  importance 
gleamed  in  his  eloquent  eyes,  as  he  turned  them  towards  the  fair 
and  noble  heads  which  bent  down  lo  receive  his  apology,  Every 
whisper  —  and  there  were  some  hundreds  of  ladies  present — was 
hushed,  and  the  poet  began.  I  remember  there  was  a  staleliness 
in  hia  language,  and  the  measured  tones  did  not  fall  so  pleasantly 
upon  my  ear»  as  the  half-whispered  accents  in  which  '*  Mary  of 
Buttermere"  was  described  to  ray  childish  understanding,  **  He 
must  acknowledge,"  he  said, '*  his  error — the  lecture  was  mil  ;  but 
the  assembly  before  him  niu*t  recollect,  that  the  Pluses  would  not 
Imte  been  old  maids,  except  for  w.-mt  of  a  dowry/'  The  witticism 
was  received  with  as  much  applause  as  a  refined  audience  couUl 
decorously  manifest,  and  the  harangue  proceeded.  I  began  lo 
think,  as  Coleridge  went  on,  that  the  lecture  had  been  left  at  home 
oa  purpose  ;  he  wa*  no  eloquent — there  was  such  a  comhinitinn  of 
wit  and  poetry  in  his  similes — such  fancy,  such  a  finish  in  his  illus- 
tratiofu:  yet,  as  we  walked  home  after  the  lecture,  I  remember 
that  we  could  not  call  to  mind  any  real  instruction,  distinct  impres- 
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lion,  or  new  £m1  impaled  to  as  bj  the  great  theorist.  It  was  all 
fimcT,  flouiidi,  sentiment,  that  we  had  heard. 

^  James  Hall,  the  Cither  of  the  now  noted  Q^itain  Basil  Hall, 
was  the  next  object  of  my  early  reminiscenoea.  He  was  a  very 
peculiar  being — direwd,  reflectiTe,  and  sdentiBc  He  came  to  visit 
uSy  in  order  to  watch  the  chemical  processes  in  a  manufactory  near 
to  OS.  This  was  his  c4]>iect:  his  recreation  was  tormenting  and 
frightening  ns  poor  childroi,  by  "**^"*g  fiioes  bdiind  our  chairs, 
then  touching  us  to  call  our  attention ;  swinging  us  so  high  that  our 
little  feci  touched  the  tree  tops,  and  we  screamed  with  terror; 
springing  upon  us  firom  bdiind  a  hoUy-bush,  or  pushing  us  down, 
upon  half-broken  ice,  then  rescuing  us  with  a  rude  kindness.  His 
mornings  were  given  to  deep  scientific  pursuits,  grave  thoughts, 
daborate  researches ;  his  evenings— how  hke  all  Scotsmen — to  jigs, 
and  practical  k^es:  yet  he  was  simple  and  gentle  as  the  children 
whom  he  loved,  and  who  loved  him;  and  we  heard  of  his  departure, 
protracted  week  after  week,  with  sorrow. 

Sir  James  was  succeeded  in  our  circle  of  friends  by  the  far-famed 
Leslie,  that  prince  of  philosophic  coxcombs  ^  who,  with  round  shining 
five,  and  sleek  hair,  descended  from  his  travelling-carriage  to  step, 
smirking  and  ogling,  into  our  well-filled  drawing-room  Fat,  coarse, 
and  vain,  the  great  precursor  of  Davy  elicited  nothing  but  suppressed 
laughter  from  the  fair  circle  of  merry  girls  whom  he  strove  to  fasci- 
nate. He  was  profound — far  more  profound,  we  were  told,  than  our 
friend  Sir  Jaraes  Hall :  but  he  was  a  self- worshipper,  the  idol  of  an 
Edinburgh  coterie,  whose  praises  rang  in  his  ears  as  he  descended 
to  our  southern  sphere.  A  strange  compound  of  love  and  chemistry, 
it  was  well  for  Leslie  that  he  lived  not  in  these  degenerate  days, 
when  his  splendid  attainments  would  not  have  rescued  his  absur- 
dities from  periodical  ridicule,  his  person  from  caricaturists,  nor  his 
society  from  being  pronounced  an  infliction. 

Years  passed  away ;  and  when,  by  matured  perceptions  and  im- 
proved intellect,  I  was  enabled  to  appreciate  such  a  privilege.  I  had 
the  happiness  of  knowing  Mackintosh. 

Our  dawning  acquaintance  was  heightened  into  a  something  less 
dose  than  friendship,  more  intimate  than  ordinary  acquaintance,  by 
an  illness  with  which  I  was  afflicted.  It  resembled,  at  first,  the  fatal 
disease  of  which  a  favourite  daughter  had  recently  died,  and  the 
sensitive  feelings  of  the  most  amiable  of  men  were  touched  by  the 
detail  of  symptoms  which  recalled  the  anguish  which  he  had  en- 
dured. He  called  almost  daily  to  inquire  after  my  health,  and  sup- 
plied me  with  books,  admirably  chosen  for  the  diversion  of  an 
invalid,  whose  weakened  mind  could  not  grasp  what  was  abstruse, 
yet  whose  nerves  might  not  susuin  the  impression  of  exciting 
fiction.  Amongst  other  books,  he  thus  introduced  me  to  Scott's 
"Lives  of  the  Novelists,"  that  charming  little  work,  which  Mackin- 
tosh warmly  applauded ;  and  no  one  could  more  delicately  and 
critically  enter  into  those  masterly  estimates  of  the  merits  of  each 
novelist,  with  which  Scott  has  enriched  this  work.  "  I  love  fiction 
so  much,"  said  Sir  James  to  me  one  day,  "  that  there  is  a  sort  of 

rivalship  between  me  and  C s  G 1  which  can  get  hold  ^st 

of  the  last  new  novel." 

During  mv  recovery  from  the  illness  referred  to,  I  used  to  sit  at  a 
window,  and  watch  tne  slow  steps  of  Sir  James  as  he  paced  to  and 
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fro  the  walks  of  a  garden  near.  Drooping  as  his  Hgure  now  was — 
for  he  was  approaching  his  sixtieth  year  —  there  was  yet  something 
nobJe  in  that  tall,  nthletic  form,  reared  among  the  hills  of  Inver- 
nesshire^  but  recently  shaken  in  its  strength  by  the  enfeebUng 
latitudes  of  India*  Calm,  but  pensive,  was  the  expression  of  Sir 
James's  countenance  at  that  period.  All  fiery  passions  were  in  him 
suppressed  by  the  truest  philosophy,  the  most  perfect  and  practical 
benevolence.  But  disappointment,  perhaps^  that  his  resplendent 
talents  had  long  spent  their  force  in  remote  and  thankless  exer- 
tions, the  indifference  of  some  political  and  early  friends,  the  unme-. 
rited  estrangement  of  others ;  the  conviction  that  his  own  opinions, 
carefully  weighed,  and  slowly  brought  to  maturity,  were  far  too 
moderate  for  the  rising  faction,  far  too  liberal  for  that  whose  sun 
was  setting,  must  have  brought  painful  and  anxious  thoughts  to  the 
heart  of  one  too  di si ntere steel  to  grieve  for  his  own  privations,  but 
naturally  desirous  of  employing  those  powers,  of  which  he  could 
not  but  be  conscious. 

Such  reflections  may  have  accounted  for  the  sadness^  not  to  call  it 
gloom,  which  was  always  dispelled  from  the  countenance  of  Mack- 
intosh when  a  friend,  or  even  acquaintance  approached  ;  for  he 
really  loved  society,  nay,  somewhat  depended  on  it;  not  shutting 
up  his  thoughts  and  feelings  from  the  few^  and  disburdening  them 
solely  on  the  public,  but  imparting  freely,  easily,  not  voluminously 
and  ponderously,  the  workings  of  his  stored  and  reflective  mind. 
His  prodigious  memory  was  so  chastised  by  judgment,  as  never  to 
overpower.  He  needed  not  the  foil  of  ordinary  minds  to  set  oif  his 
mental  superiority.  Among  the  select  of  France  and  England,  by 
the  side  of  Hallam  and  Sismondi,  he  surpassed  all  other  minds  in 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  fres.hness  of  ideas.  With  Cuvier 
and  Herschel,  the  accomplished  philosopher,  great  in  science  almost 
as  in  literature,  shone  forth  —  in  conversational  tact,  and  in  that 
quiet  repartee,  which,  uttered  by  his  lips,  was  pointed,  but  never 
caustic,  he  could  cope  with  Jeffrey. 

I  saw  him  in  his  decline,  but  a  few  weeks  before  he  was  gathered 
to  the  tomb.  It  was  after  the  slight,  but  fatal  accident  that  brought 
into  play  lurking  niischief  in  the  Constitution,  had  occurred,  that  I 
took  a  last  farewell  of  the  historian  and  philosopher,  whose  worka 
a  more  thinking  age  is  beginning  fully  to  comprehend  and  to  value. 
His  face  was  then  blanched  almost  to  an  unearthly  hue  ;  and  the  first 
conviction  that  I  felt  on  looking  at  my  revered  friend  was,  that  his 
•battered  frame  could  sustain  oo  fresh  attack  of  disease.  Alas  !  the 
axe  was  then  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  I  knew  it  not ;  but  though 
he  scarcely  partook  of  any  food,  save  the  sparest  and  lightest,  I 
trusted  that  he  was  convalescent.  Never  did  I  see  him  more  cheer- 
ful. An  early  friend  of  his  famil3%  a  Scotti.nh  lady  of  condition, 
upwards  of  eighty,  sat  at  his  hospitable  board,  and  recalled  to  him 
the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  whom  Sir  James  Mackintosh  jost  remem- 
bered, and  spoke  of  the  childhood  of  Harry  Brougham,  Frank 
Homer,  and  James  Mackintosh,  as  if  they  were  but  young  men 
iti]),  and  she  —  already  stepping  into  the  grave,  in  her  primer — a 
happy  illusion,  with  which  let  none  seek  to  interfere. 

In  Hampstead  churchyard,  his  grave  only  marked  by  a  plain  stone, 
no  invcription  save  that  of  his  name  and  n*rt%  lie  the  remains  of  this 
truly  great,  and  truly  good  man.     They  repoae  by  the  hule  of  the 
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■s  VecK  vt&ncd  «»  ;  ^id  new  to  a  yew-tree» 

apmast  wbisiu  xs  :h/t  dssexjmaar  wha  read  Ae  Fvnerml  ScrVice  over 
;£ac  iaiig^fiT  luair'jMA  me.  ^ir  Jjhks  Hjcfciirtmh  leaned,  during 
coe  soiiBBUx  TTikSv  in  st  Jcony  otf  g.gjef ;  aften  bave  I  stood  by  it 
snce.  mii  rtscailed  dknse  Ixma  of  Cwpcr  (that  poet  whose  cenias, 
ami  vatnse  nnaurenBa  ever  vkc  wtc&  deep  srvpathj  firom  llackin- 
ttidk    — 

Time  I  mumlti  il 

Wbtf  g»«  mKndbecs  tbe  nun  aboot  whom  all  Kngbind  was  at 
ane  tar  diking^  BSacco  Wltzter  What  a  treasare  be  would  be 
u»  wane  partaMw  onild  he  arue  from  bis  graTe,  and  hy  bare  again 
t&«  secrete  «k  die  Bracufrikwd  to  vbicb  be  bdoog^  1  never  liked 
bim :  toiuiijc  and  anuaed  as  I  w:»  in  the  world,  and  before  my  ini* 
taCMi  even  iati>  an  aniTershr  worU.  I  always  diatnisted  tbat  meek, 
Mttoii^  £Ke — thjt  btand  manner,  caustic,  ncTertbelesa,  on  some 
points^  He  wjus  tben  a  red-boc  fterr^  aealoos  Protestant — the  cha- 
racter b  mil  Christxan,  assert  it  who  may.  It  may  be  useful  to  a 
partr.  it  may  be  sincere — I  beUere  it ;  but  the  man  who  brings 
the  bitterness  of  party  spirit  to  bear  upon  the  holiest,  the  mildest, 
the  purest  of  themes,  *maj  be  a  polemic,  but  he  cannot  be  a  practical 
CbnstuuDL 

Many  people  doubted  Blanco  White's  sincerity ;  I  did  not — for 
the  time«  He  v  as  a  man.  U>  juvige  by  his  writings,  more  than  from 
any  personal  knowledge  oi  him.  who  took  up  any  one  side  of  a  ques- 
tion with  an  earnestness  that  had  much  of  the  Jesuit  in  it;  for  it 
was  Tarnished  over  with  the  most  e^Lquisite  air  of  moderation.  He 
died  an  Unitarian — most  people  were  surprised — /  was  not.  I  am 
never  surprised  at  the  viiJent  going  firom  the  South  Pole  to  the 
IC«>^»  their  consistency  is  alone  a  matter  of  wonder. 

To  return  to  Blanco  White.  I  never  could  look  at  him,  without 
recalling  the  former  monk  to  my  mind*s  eye,  and  fancy  him  singing 
motets  and  requiems  with  his  brethren.  It  was  a  monk-like  face — 
long,  very  long,  white,  smooth :  there  was  an  air  of  subdued  deter- 
mination, if  one  may  use  such  a  word — he  looked  like  a  man  who 
liad  lived  by  rule,  as  if  the  passions  had  been  subjected  to  discmline. 
.—Ah  !  I  could  not  help  shaping  out  the  tonsure  on  his  head,  and 
6guring  to  myself  a  cowl  on  his  shoulders,  or  fancying  him  in  a 
long,  black,  serge  robe. 

I  wonder  whether  any  one  ever  enjoyed  the  singular  fortune 
that  I  had,  of  seeing  I\Irs.  Olivia  Serres  in  respectable  society— of 
hearing  that  queen-like  looking  creature  talk  naturally,  and  sanely  ; 
and  of  having  the  especial  honour  of  being  introduced  to  her  two 
daughters,  Britannia  and  Cordelia. 

Mrs.  Serres  was  not  then  either  the  Princess  Olivia  or  the  Prin- 
cess of  Poland,  but  the  undoubted  wife  of  Mr.  Serres,  landscape 
piinter  by  appointment  to  the  royal  family.     She  was  very  hand- 
IM— atiaasty  I  thought  her  so  ;  rouged,  tall,  fat,  audacious.  There 
ft  myitery  made  by  the  family  at  whose  house  we  met  her. 
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touching  her  birth — they  believed  in  it,  good  creatures — an  a^^ed 
bookseller  and  his  deaf  wife;  the  most  trusting,  because  the  most 
honest  and  benevolent  people  in  the  world* 

I  remeniber  Mrs,  Serres  telling  us  the  atory  of  her  uncle,  Dr. 
Wilmot'*  house,  near  Coventry,  being  broken  into ;  and  her  inter- 
esting, %y  her  courage  and  beauty,  one  of  the  robbers,  and  his  spar- 
ing her  some  favourite  trinket,  and  her  afterwards  appearing  against 
him  at  the  Warwick  assizes,  where — and  I  can  quite  believe  it — 
she  eidtetl  the  admiration  of  every  one  by  her  unparalleled  replies 
during  a  severe  cross-examination.  She  told  the  story  welL  She 
had  patient,  and  admiring  listeners  ;  and  I  remember — I  was  not 
twelve — ^being  somewhat  awed  by  the  namea  her  daughters  had :  I 
felt  honoured  by  catching  Britannia  at  blind- man's  buff,  and  could 
hardly  believe  that  it  was  really  Cordelia  who  laughed  so  loud  at 
hunt  the  slipper.  I  suppose  royalty  was  in  her  head  when  these 
names  were  bestowed.  At  that  time,  however,  Mrs.  Serres  depend- 
ed ft  good  deal  upon  the  lavish  bounty  of  a  half-witted  gentleman^ 
who  believed  6rmly  in  her  claims,  and  worshipped  her  beauty. 
Some  years  afterwards,  I  heard  of  her  greeting  the  late  Duke  of 
York  out  of  her  window,  as  "  Cou*in  Frederick."  This  was  quite 
consistent  with  her  effrontery  in  private  life. 

Coeval  with  my  acquaintance  with  him^  and  between  the  period 
of  boyhood  and  of  college,  was  my  more  matured  friendship  with 
Charles  Mills.  Charles  Mills !  I  think  I  hear  those  of  my  grand- 
children who  may,  at  some  future  time,  pick  up  this  retrospect, 
among  old  bills,  or  old  letters,  ask,  **  Who  was  Charles  Mills  >**  I 
answer,  "Many  a  worse  man,  many  a  writer  with  one  third  of  his 
knowledge,  ha^?  lived,  and  does  live,  whilst  he  is  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  a  dusty  back  room,  (that  is,  his  remains,)  at  Messrs.  Longmans*, 
Paternoster  Row. 

He  was  one  of  that  race«  my  child,  or  children  who  may  scan 
what  this  hand  now  writes,  (having  done,  thank  Heaven  !  for  the  pre- 
sent with  these  papers  from  Lincohfs  Inn) — of  a  race  quite  gone  by — 
clean  expunged  from  society — ^a  laborious  gentleman  writer.  A  man 
of  independent  circumstances,  not  rich,  who  chose,  from  the  love  of 
letters,  and  the  desire  of  fame,  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  fabrication 
of  long  historical  works,  the  very  subjects  of  which  would  drive  our 
present  authors  to  despair.  History  of  Mohammedanism — History 
of  the  Crusades^  History  of  Chivalry — admirable,  neglected  works, 
written  in  a  too  ambitious  style,  with  the  ghost  of  Gibbon  always  in 
the  writer's  view,  presiding  over  his  library  table,  but  excellent, 
nevertheless, — and,   my   daughters,   or  grand-daughters,   or  great- 

Saod-daughters,  they   were  pure!     The  subjects  were  delicately 
ndled;  for  their  writer  had  an  inBnite  sense  of  what  was  seemly, 
«id  was  a  Christian  writer. 

He  was^  indeed^  a  sort  of  knight-errant  in  his  notions  of  ladies,  of 
whom  he  knew  little  enough,  though  he  loved  their  society.  1  well 
remember  the  deference  of  his  manner  to  them — how  seldom  he  ven- 
tured to  raise  his  6ne,  dark,  beaming  eyes  to  gaze  on  any  young 
beauty.  Yet,  he  was,  though  when  I  knew^  him  inclining  to  the 
old  bachelor,  by  no  means  unsusceptible.  But  he  lived  in  an  ideal 
world.  He  lived  with  Gray,  Pope,  Addison.  Hia  intimate  associates 
were  Warton,  and  Thomson;  the  companions  of  his  lighter  hours. 
Lady  Mary  Worthy,  and  Swift,  or  perhaps,  Mrs.  Centlivrc,  or  Mrs. 
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je  amnir  'tUDusrir  "tirrr  tunngnnfe. 
vLiii.  inszinic  ixEssEzns.  " 

msrsatmL  -p~«-T  3Hini:  if  i  »« 
HiriTi.     Et^  nunaciimi.   il 
jgmnf   iiic  Tim  ci«->'au  if : 

11  sniftsiuier  lia.  ^saun.  i  ~miixiir '' 
iaHe!L  riv-'asr  Tie  Tm=   if  luise  :^^9ms^ 
JTB^  miL  "Sii  inijweass  if  Tie  iml 
£  'v:ik   in  Tie  Tin   if  i  'I4 

Tie  ^-Jiiiii«v    UK  -TM**  !iiiiiLf  L  TaeL  I  Ttums^c— ^  -w 
vienniu^  ffi.     A  iniir  3mie  ibbbsl  at-i^  'mt  iast  mk  W  i 
TatifL  11  -lie  riairt.   im£  iimmai  nE   acrjanr  arr  < 
aiK.     -*--?»i.mirr**«T  -3if  ieir  ifilmv  nme  niwr.  Ti 
I  IK^'S'  a-r  1.  '"THi**   3Dir»  -      —     -     ^ 

\iftiiuL-T0!9i».  le  TiiiL  3ie.  or  Ji£  -wsatL  Msoens    iir  ^ 

3L  PlniL  j'sstt  'i&itTt  z-ir  Tisc  sxnif  msstfocauiLy  nvfttoift.     1 1 

iuxL  2zi:rE.  H!«  ^'uit  ne  3ziii  ocf  rvuniL  ly  liTwiy  mD  fined 
£  ititiijLiv  Ttsiti  js  &  2iitL*  ^ftmauL.  vasli  a  good  fire, 
CBFT  zhiLT.  sue  jrjic»  4^  inne  «r  tvo  frrouile 
iTsr  Tte  'TrTTTTTirr-TPggs*.  I  rvernjecs^  aii  a»  I  woi^  cnTrnif 
jJC  tif*  eanf  :r:L  ?:»;r  JLJ^  ft  -wt*  js  eifT  cfcueLfiil  drrimr,  I 
kcarf  .:  tK-  v^jsf  zjfTsr  w-fil  <st:4z^£T.  rz  ^^■^'''  tiigr  tiut,  sandi  hamm 
icarxa.  £ti^:*T^i  i^  scjiel^.  I  it:  =fX  hsibriY  ^  va»  aoKv  tiian  thiitj- 
«x  jearr  cvi  wbec  ie  ±>*£. 

I  &ad  >^ c:r^ez<e:.  vie  iiLe ir.crctrxfOR£  ane ts» Hiss TiMidnw.  How 
coold  =2T  irn<L*r,  fiiti  iidcrizi«:i-  jrt  ne  ran  such  a  risk  ?  I  cm 
nxxKjtct  ijiT  wbes  »ce  Hred  i=  SCaux  «cr««s  vith  her  frandmother ; 
indeed,  I  resmber  hsr  }»i:n  xHmz  irmt  I  recall  her  exactlj:  short, 
not  Kight,  vhh  2  oast  bkxicii:^.  glovis^  complexioii,  beaadlul 
taedb,  erprcfeioo  ;  eTerrihing  bus  jie&siires — thst  is^  the  features  were 
insigniBezst — thej  were  act  unpkasing.  Siie  coold  not  have  been 
above  ei^tem.  bat  she  h^d  a  £i5iuon  of  wearing  a  landfol  little  cap 
on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  that  soited  her  exactljr.  It  was  an  ec- 
centric appearuice  that  she  made.  She  dressed  then  upon  an  idea 
— m  sweeter  voice  I  never  heard;  I  mean  in  speaking.  I  do  not 
believe  that  she  sang,  or  that  she  had  anv  knowledge  of  music  She 
had  an  inborn  courtesy  of  manner,  that  flattered  you,  whether  the 
wished  it  or  not :  a  warm,  excitable  nature.  We  met,  one  evening — 
hot  star — I  must  sit  and  think  of  her  awhile.  She  is  too  precious  a 
remembrance  to  be  merely  made  notes  of  I  should  like  here  to 
record  all  that  I  knew  of  her,  felt  for  her,  heard  of  her.  I  must  sit 
down  to  do  it  more  at  my  leisure. 
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CHAPTER    XLII. 

An  UDCxpetted  party  tIiIu  Mr.  Rotset^s  areiiA. 

The  unfiinchiiig  nerve  and  muscular  strength  shewn  by  Vincent 
in  rescuing  Brandon  from  the  clutches  of  the  tigress  was  not  with- 
out its  effect  on  Mr*  Rosset,  He  immediately  perceived  that  he 
would  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  his  corps  otympique ;  and  the 
next  morning,  when  he  accompanied  Mr.  Fogg  to  the  theatre,  the 
manager  began  to  test  his  capability* 

A  curious  sight  was  the  circus  in  the  morning.  All  the  den«  had 
been  removed  into  an  inner  tent,  around  which  their  caravans  were 
I  stationed ;  the  tan  and  sawdust  had  been  raked  very  smooth,  and 
a  young  man  in  a  light,  thin  jacket  and  trowsers,  with  buff  slip- 
pers, was  rehearsing  an  equestrian  act  upon  two  horses,  upon  which 
he  leapt  over  a  thin  gate  of  laths,  the  top  bars  of  which  were  so  con- 
trived that  they  opened  to  the  horses*  legs,  and  closed  up  again  imme- 
diately. There  was  no  music,  and  the  scene  altogether  had  such  a 
slow  appearance,  that  no  one  would  have  recognized  in  the  per- 
former of  the  morning  the  spangled  ''Tartarean  hunter  of  the  wil- 
derness/' who  went  round  the  circle^  flashing  like  a  meteor  in  the 
evening. 

In  the  centre  of  the  ring,  Mr,  Roaset  was  instructing  a  small 
pony  in  what  the  Terpslchorean  advertisements  call  **  dancing  and 
deportment ;"  but  the  small  horse  did  not  appear  to  evince  any  great 
disposition  for  the  usages  of  polite  society.  He  had  strapped  up  the 
hoofs  of  its  fore  feet  to  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  ;  and  was  now 
making  the  animal  crawl  upon  its  knees  after  him,  with  its  nose 
grubbing  in  the  sawdust  all  round  the  circle,  by  dint  of  whip,  halter, 
and  threatening  persuasion.  But  when,  at  night,  the  pony  rang  a 
bell  for  some  oats  on  a  gilt  plate,  and  sat  at  a  table-cloth  fringed 
with  tinsel,  people  imagined  that  he  was  a  most  happy  animal  to  be 
thus  attended  to.  They  did  not  see  him  during  the  morning's 
tuition. 

Mr.  Fogg  was  sitting  in  the  orchestra,  as  far  away  from  the  tent 
where  the  animals  were  as  he  could  well  be,  now  and  then  putting 
in  a  few  remarks  upon  such  things  that  struck  his  imagination 
vividly. 

"  I  should  like  to  do  a  drama,"  said  he  "  upon  Gulliver's  Travels/' 

'•  It's  been  done,*'  returned  Sir.  RosseL 

"The  difficulty  now  is  to  find  what  has  not  been  done^*'  observed 
Mr.  Fogg. 

"  I  never  have,**  replied  the  manager  proudly  ;  "  at  least  by 
aathora.  I  pay  for  all  my  pieces  by  the  night ;  and  then  if  they 
%\un*l  run,  it's  the  fault  of  the  writers — if  they  do,  it  benefits  both/' 

Then  if  a  play  is  unlucky,  it  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  author/*  remarked 
Mr,  Fogg  mildly- 

••  Of  course  it  is/'  returned  the  other ;  **  but  wbat*«  his  loss  com- 
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pared  to  mine  in  getting  it  up?  He  can  onlj  lose  two  or  three 
quires  of  paper." 

*'  But  his  ideas — the  wear  and  tear  of  brain/'  continued  Fogg. 

''  Oh,  that's  all  nothing ;  jou  don't  pay  anything,  you  know,  for 
ideas  and  brains :  they  come  natural" 

Mr.  Fogg  perceived  that  the  value  of  mental  labour  was  not 
understood  by  the  circus  manager.  He  therefore  returned  to  his 
original  position. 

**  I  stiU  think  you  might  do  something  with  Gulliver's  Travels. 
Not  with  the  little  people  and  the  great  ones,  but  the  horses  with 
the  strange  names  tnat  nobody  knows  how  to  pronounce  any  more 
than  if  they  were  Welsh, — much  less  to  spell." 

**  Well,  do  it— do  it,"  said  Mr.  Rosset;  "only  it's  difficult  to 
manage  a  lot  of  horses  by  themsdves  upon  the  stage.  This  cursed 
pony  can't  be  left  alone  by  himself  yet ;  as  he  is,  he  tries  to  fire  off 
the  wine-bottle,  and  drink  out  of  the  pistol.  Stupid  brute!  one 
would  think  some  horses  were  entirely  idiotic." 

And,  by  way  of  correction  for  the  future,  he  gave  the  pony  a 
pretty  smart  cut  with  his  whip. 

'*  Couldn't  something  new  be  contrived?  "  said  Mr.  Fogg ;  **  people 
have  seen  ponies  at  supper  so  often.  I  've  read  of  a  horse  tnat 
danced  tiie  tight  rope," 

"  Ah — I  know,"  answered  Rosset ;  *'  in  what 's  his  name*s  book 
— Strutt's  Times  and  Passports — I  've  been  told  of  it,  and  don't 
believe  a  word.  My  horses  are  very  nearly  as  much  Christians  as  I 
am ;  but  they  couldn't  do  that.  Heyday !  eleven  o'clock.  Now, 
William,  call  the  ladies  and  gents  for  the  entry." 

Several  of  the  company  now  made  their  appearance  upon  the 
summons  of  the  call  boy,  including  Mrs.  F.  Rosset  who  was  intro- 
duced to  Vincent.  She  was  a  fine- looking  woman,  with  a  hand  that 
felt  like  horn,  and  a  voice  which  sounded  as  if,  having  talked  amongst 
sawdust  and  horse-hair  so  long,  it  had  imbibed  a  large  quantity  of 
both.  She  had  been  an  actress  from  her  birth,  but  only  lately  an 
equestrian.  As  is  often  the  case,  there  was  the  stage  in  every  one  of 
her  gestures  and  attitudes ;  and  her  speeches  were  all  made  up  of 
conventional  dramatic  sentences.     And  when  Vincent  expressed  the 

rtification  he  experienced  from  the  introduction,  she  said,  *'  You 
me   proud."      The   other   icuyeres  were   also   handsome  girls, 
even  in  their  common  toilets,  but  they  were  not  remarkable  for 

Samroatical  correctness  or  fluency  of  expression  when  they  spoke, 
owever,  in  their  instance,  physical,  rather  than  intellectual  supe- 
riority was  looked  for,  and  provided  they  could  stick  tight  to  their 
saddle,  and  say  <'  Come  up  !  "  or  "  Hold  hard,"  this  was  all  that  was 
required  of  them. 

Vincent  was  mounted  on  a  horse  that  had  formed  one  of  the  pair 
upon  which  the  gentleman  in  the  light  dress,  who  turned  put  to  be 
Mr.  F.  Rosset  —  the  **  Energetic  whirlwind," — had  been  doing  the 
"  Tally-ho  of  Thermopylae,"  or  something  of  the  kind.  As  he  patted 
the  back  of  the  animal,  a  cloud  of  white  powder  flew  about,  covering 
his  dress,  which  at  first  he  took  for  some  remarkable  physiologiciu 
phenomenon,  connected  with  the  idiosyncracy  of  circus  horses. 

"  Hi !  "  cried  Mr.  Rosset,  as  he  saw  it.  "  Hi,  Simmons !  why 
isn't  that  mare  cleaned !  " 

"  1  hadn't  time,  sir,"  replied  the  groom. 
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''Never  mind,  Mr.  Scatterbrains,  Thingumtight,  What-it-it?  It'» 
only  chalk/* 

"  Oh  ?  — I  don't  care/'  replied  Vincent ;  ''  only  I  don't  iee  what 
you  chalk  your  horses  for/* 

"  Always  do,  sir,  in  daring  acU  of  equitation  upon  bare-backed 
fifceeds ;  that's  why  we  always  use  white  horses  for  it.  They 
couldn't  keep  their  footing  without,  nohow ;  leastwise  the  gene- 
rality.    My  Fred  coald  hang  on  by  his  eyelashes,  if  it  was  wanted," 

The  carps  now  commenced  the  rehearsal  of  the  **  ^W  Cotillon  of 
Qtteen  EUzabtih  and  the  Tartar  Horde  of  Pekin,*^  and  then  Air, 
Ros«et  became  a  person  wonderful  to  gaze  upon,  as  he  took  his 
place  on  the  elevated  orchestra^  by  the  big  drum,  upon  which  he 
thumped^  from  time  to  time,  with  the  handle  of  his  stick,  whenever 
he  wanted  to  procure  silence.  For  his  energy  and  emphasis  were 
alike  wonderful.  Indeed,  as  he  remarked  to  Mr.  Fogg,  *  onless  a 
cnan  had  cast-iron  lungs,  and  could  swear  hard  enough  to  split  an 
oak  plank  and  turn  the  sky  yellow,  he  need  not  be  a  master  of  a 
circus/* 

In  the  written  programme  of  the  performance  which  Mr.  F.  Rot* 
set  read  from  time  to  time  to  guide  the  mancEuvres  of  the  company^ 
there  was  a  direction  to  the  **  Horde  *'  that,  having  encamped,  they 
were  to  implore  the  protection  of  their  guardian  spirit.  Nobody 
appeared  precisely  to  know  what  this  meant,  until  Mr.  Kosset, 
senior,  thus  interpreted  it ; 

"  Halloo !  you  sirs — look  here,  and  be  d — d  to  you.  Suppose 
that  candle, hoop 's  the  guardian  spirit;  very  well.  Now  you  get 
offyoor  horses,  and  make  'em  lie  down,  and  then  look  at  the  candle- 
hoop,  as  much  as  to  say,  *'  Don't  shirk  us,  there's  a  jolly  good  chap. 
That  '•  it — very  good.  Now  again, — Will — you — hold — your — 
tongues?" 

1  his  last  speech  was  given  with  an  obligrtto  bang  on  the  drum 
between  every  word,  which  had  the  effect  of  silencing  the  talkers. 

•*  Now  then,"  continued  Mr.  Rosset,  ''encamp,  and  go  to  sleep, 
with  the  horses  for  your  pillows. — Mr.  Scatter  wood,  put  your  head 
between  the  mare's  hind* heels. — You  needn't  be  afraid — she's  very 
quiets  and  its  more  effective.— Now,  ladies — ladies  !  ! 

Another  solo  un  the  drum.     ^ 

*'Do  pray  attend.     You  keep  guard  by  the  watch-fires/* 

Mrs.  F.  Kosset  was  bold  enough  to  inquire  where  the  watch-fires 
were  supposed  to  be. 

"  Ble»5  me!  anywhere — there!  that's  a  watch-fire/'  replied  Mr. 
Rasset,  taking  uif  his  hat  and  throwing  it  into  the  arena.  "  Now 
thm^  bdieik,  keep  watch  over  that  hat,  whilst  your  lovers  are 
asleep/* 

"  That  docs  not  strike  me  as  being  very  gallant/'  observed  Mr 

••Hush!"  returned  Rosset;  "you  don't  understand  it.  Love, 
jrow  know  —  wuman's  devotion — ^  touching  —  affects  the  shilling 
audience.  That's  a  good  tableau — isn't  it?  Only  lights,  and  music, 
and  dresses  will  make  such  a  difference,  you  know/' 

Mr.  Fogg  certainly  thought  ^o  too  ;  the  adjuncts  would  make  a 
very  j^re^it  tlifference.     And  then  he  continued: 

'•  Why  don't  you  j^et  up  a  local  scene,  and  call  it  Lady  Godiva  ?** 
Ah  f  lun  !"  replied  Mr.  litjssset,  hesitating;  **  not  bad,  but  you 
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"batour 
al  pyes  iad.  jcsucb:  sbin-'vc  got  c^rci  fikecidier 
:  -vziuiiizit  in.' 

^  jvare  AmuiA  Ttrf  wfiiig  tfce  pcifiiiiBiiioe 
df  1.  loET^.  'inck-^as  smT  known  j»  -*  tfe  BwiMfiiy  Ball  of  the 
^^mmm  *  iniL  tttea  Tzie  Tnuo  sasaonsEct  tinr  tfinoer.  to  laecl  a^iin  at  nx. 

Mr.  rJiwar** «  oills  imd  jtAJtiimgii  in  joracsrae  jb  mtMmrr,  far  hj 
tbe  hinir  -i£  ■'■wiiiw*»iii»t»— tg  ^g»  «9C  was  filed.  Mrs.  F.  Rosaet 
scin  rie  -rTtPff  ^ar:  ic  die  jr  iir !|i«i  eieanee.  vBdl  the  tctj  last 
wiiTtiTt*»  loii^  in.  hor  ncsim  <iL  Jik  jvo.  wHnr^  a  ciiMfc*  vas  tliruwu,  and 
»eai,'ii^.  1  ^i*  itnmec  ani  J'^rnprK  in  stvle  smSair  to  thoae  which 
lued  :D~'ie  'jaer-iiiLaed  ?y  se  'aifies  wou  uicauJgJy  aader  amhrellas, 
«nrar  rte  ii^''*M.'j  rnninir  si&ies  jc  cne  races,,  at  which  everybodj 
always  t^rew  :iiiiitae^  nifsr  iuur  ^  :5k  2?eaDC  pcracL  And  when  the 
rimg'iLT'l-ied  3ir  ler  ^  ^uin  liie  ictien^  ^Lr.  Rtsoaec  took  her  place  to 
buk  iiba'rie>r«xrr9onr.*  Bu£  berrmii  rtxsiw  he  cfid  not  appear  in  an j 
pa&ai:  crooirfcj. 

Toxiseic  ciuiu£ac  ofs  liii  •mBrner  q£  cSt  waft  beglmmiy  again,  as  he 
picc  on  a.  ^pecas  -i^  ChimEse  imsw  tugct&er  with  some  of  the  other 
roiers.  in  st  sciirsnenc  Sscwvvn  a  ceoc  a  ftabfe,  and  a  dressing- 
mom.  And  a  ^cm  disil  apun  af:^  spirks^  for  the  moment,  as  he  re- 
fected on  hs  postfoo.  sirais^ced  i2uwa  Lower  and  lower  from  his 
Bcoper  s€3t£co.  widbaa::  anj  igcmeot  oeozfes  of  extricating  himael£ 
Bat  m.  the  micbt  oc  t!tese  dark  thoo^tsy  he  was  called  npoo  to 
Doont.  and  appear  Ssfbre  che  aoAfience.  in  the  ^  grand  entrj  ;"  and 
then  his  attendoa  wi^  too  ax2ch  cccnpced  with  riding  in  endless 
igizres  of  eights  azsoc^^  the  ocher^  to  think  of  anTthin^  else. 

The  amosements  went  oo.  Gentlemen  in  flesb  ti^ts  jumped 
over  strips  of  cJodu  ccming  down  on  the  hone  again ;  whilst,  at  the 
end  of  the  ride,  the  music  p^jed  most  furiouslj  to  impress  the 
antiience  with  an  idea  that  the  steed  was  going  as  fast  as  the  large 
cjmhal  or  the  drum.  Ladies  also  sped  round,  bearing  three  or  four 
jards  of  pink  ganae,  which  floated  behind  them  like  a  scarf,  and 
threw  thems^Tcs  into  seductive  attitudes,  loc^ng  gracefully  at 
diimerical  objects ;  and  the  down  indulged  in  jokes,  honoured  by 
a^,  but  whioi,  notwithstanding,  produced  the  same  laughs  as  they 
did  fifty  years  ago :  for  it  is  a  blessed  priril^e  of  jokes,  and  tends 
much  to  soothe  their  advanced  age,  that  the  older  they  get,  the 
better  and  warmer  is  their  reception ;  and  a  really  Tcnerable  ftoa- 
moi  need  never  fear  that  a  flaming  young  jest  will  stand  higher  in 
popularity,  or  be  greeted  with  a  more  cheering  welcome.  So,  when 
Mr.  Merriman  picked  up  a  straw  that  was  lying  on  the  sawdust,  for 
fear  it  should  throw  him  down,  and  afWwards  said  he  was  going  to 
play  one  of  "  Straw's  waltzes  "  upon  it,  there  was  great  laughter ; 
there  was  more  when  he  spoke  of  his  idle  man  John,  whom  he 
alwa3rs  gave  a  pint  of  yeast  to  for  supper,  to  make  him  rise  in  the 
morning ;  but  when  he  said  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  spinster,  and 
marriea  a  wife  with  a  wooden  leg,  who  used  to  help  him  plant 
beans  by  walking  over  the  field  before  him  to  dibble  the  hole,  there 
iras  sucn  a  roar  of  merriment  that  it  almost  became  painful  to  see 
V  the  contemplation  of  a  human  infirmity  could  produce  so  much 

loiter.    Everybody,  the  young  folks  especially,  loved  Mr.  Merri- 
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man,  and  their  moral  lenae  of  right  and  wrong  was  entirely  lost 
sight  of  where  he  was  concerned.  If  the  hoys  had  met  him  by  day, 
they  would  have  cheered  him  in  the  thoroughfare,  but  they  never 
cmme  across  his  path  —  at  least,  that  they  were  aware.  They  little 
knew  that  the  pale  and  melancholy  man,  with  thin  lips  and  attenuated 
frame,  whom  they  often  met,  was  their  idol  of  the  evening's  entertain- 
ments. 

Business  proved  good,  and  Mr.  Rosset  pitched  his  tent  at  Coven- 
try for  many  evenings.  Vincent  became  good  friends  with  every 
member  of  the  company,  from  the  elephant  downwards ;  and  Bran- 
don especially  took  such  a  liking  to  him,  and  proceeded  to  instruct 
him  in  so  many  of  the  mysteries  of  brute*taming«  that  there  it 
no  doubt  he  would  have  been  a  ^'jungle  monarch"  himself  in  a 
short  time.  But  a  change  in  his  destinies  was  on  the  eve  of  taking 
place.  Thejre  was  a  full  house  one  evening ;  and  Vincent  had  just 
been  assisting  at  a  grand  performance  of  the  whole  troop,  in  which 
they  had  successively  to  Jump  along  a  spring  board,  and  over  a 
horse's  back,  except  Mr.  Slerriman,  who  usually  evaded  the  per- 
formance by  an  ignoble  method  of  proceeding,  such  as  stopping 
abort  when  he  came  to  the  leap,  or  stooping  down  and  running  be« 
tween  the  horse's  legs.  The  performance  was  at  its  height,  when 
Mr§,  Rosset  sent  to  the  proprietor  of  the  circus  in  great  alarm,  to 
«iy,  that  a  carriage  had  just  drawn  up  to  the  entrance,  and  that  she 
was  sure  there  was  no  room  left  upon  the  two- shilling  benches. 

Jilr.  Rosset,  who  was  habited  upon  that  particular  occasion,  to  do 
honour  to  the  mayor  and  corporation,  whose  bespeak  it  was,  in  a 
dress  which  affected  a  neat  compromise  between  the  coistumes  of  a 
jockey  and  a  dragoon,  directly  bustled  out  to  the  door,  determined 
10  convert  the  orchestra  waggon  into  an  extempore  private  box,  if 
there  was  occasion.  He  found  the  information  correct ;  there  was 
a  carriage-and*four  at  the  entrance,  with  the  horses  steaming,  as  if 
neither  whip  nor  spur  had  been  spared  on  the  journey,  and  a  genUe- 
mao  already  on  the  ground,  standing  on  the  step. 

*'  Have  you  any  one  named  Scattergood  in  your  company  ?"  asked 
the  gentleman  hurriedly. 

*'  I  have^"  replied  Mr.  Rosset ;  "  do  you  wish  tickets  for  his 
benefit,  because  he  is  in  the  ring  just  now  ?  " 

'*  No,  no,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  I  muf*t  see  him/' 

And  to  the  great  bewilderment  of  iVIr.  Roaset,  he  rushed  past  the 
pay  place,  and  into  the  theatre,  whtre  he  directly  recognized  Vin- 
eent*  To  jump  over  the  barrier  of  the  arena,  and  drag  his  newly- 
foand  acquaintance  from  the  ring,  was  the  work  of  a  few  seconda, 
which  proceeding  checked  some  applause  the  audience  were  begin- 
ning to  indulge  in;  for  they  conceived  at  first  this  interruption  was 
part  of  the  performance,  in  %vhich  the  stranger  was  to  throw  off  an 
infinity  of  coats  and  waistcoats,  and,  lastly,  appear  in  a  pink  &hape- 
dress,  as  Fame,  blowing  a  long  wooden  post- horn,  and  riding  very 
fast,  to  the  delight  of  the  beholders.  But  what  good-hearted  I^Ir. 
Fo^  would  have  called  a  better  "  situation  "  even  thaji  this,  took 
place,  when  Vincent  was  brought  to  the  carriage ;  for  then,  in  spite 
of  hu  curious  tights  and  spangled  dress,  a  young  lady  actually  leant 
forwardj  and  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  kissed  him,  as  he 
prateoted  himself,  more  astonished  thun  anybody,  at  the  door.  And 
another  lady^  much  older,  burst  into  tears  as  she  also  pressed  for- 
ward to  receive  him,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  him  in  a  weW- 
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it  wa»  inJecd  hv  i 

.±X3LL  IK  JV9SXCSDHI  -vTiv  jad  30  comiiuiT  iuBnrnptgd  the  per- 
.-ivsmaEs  ^vok  ¥r:  1La'tMB.u  He  3aw  hnrnedlT  intradaced  iiti»^f 
ra      2KB9L  n*^  inKt»  jr  :tK  jdien«avfiD»fidI  t»  thiok  of  an  j- 

Maucratr  acrac?  J«Ly  ■•aK  jobiic  oi  jccopy  die  beit  setts^  Vioomt 
^ioft  xaie  11  "Tisa,  ace  31  :tie  .inuMua  raaxt,  and  karriMilT  diuiffe 
AS-  Maze.  «  3iM^  Ji  rvu  niimrr^  31  am  orcmuiv  cloclic%  he  was 
■CKB  n  ^a^  sarrmcs.  Mwiin^  Jtunir  tnwardB  one  oi  the  best  hoceb 
g  Jjigiu"     agrrng  Hr.  T  ■■■■'  ant  Jna %3anipiiT  perfiecthr  agjiart  at 

^ase  su  jtiu.  ■  jjcac  sHoy  Jirimff  JBMmbiagcs  in  the  room  of 
3ac  iiiiK*  JMBe  su  '3CBI  mii-««ay  tnupyes.  fimeral  parties,  and 
^jsmaea.  iHxinscs  aAs  sai  ratORi  :zMre  upoa  trcstics  during  the 
irBBr7  jmirswr  n  -Huagt  -vraa  lad  ned  31  i5iittiit  parts  of  England, 
^  ^K  jMt  jsuLtiiv 'A.iL  3i  vuJcsL  was  diBr  iSMnHj-wwoitf  and   the 

laa  ^owai  :-m^  -wrat  nm  luanc  mx  3Hraiiiity.  The  air  of  that  room 
iBt  CLtinc  TO  ^Qe  iiiiC7  mat  iStBwi  armi^h  the  vindnig-aheet  of  the 
iaax  X  jait  .uuiiLi.  ^rtft  :»  vaMvr^  ^lr*  w^ne  and  ftaiiting ;  yoath, 
lipxck  jnit  -uwLJ7^-^tfe,  iarTCwaR.  aid  «rrow.  had  alike  been  its 
jceunaois .  buc  x  -le^er  >Miicimei£  a  partr  fo  deeptr  interested  in 
«K!i  jvMr  w^  lai  met  xmosr  west  iCfmce  czrcQaastances,  who 
^■t  iu  3nic2t  Of  ^1    j&>  rnirmt  woa  were  3«»w  aoKmbled  in  it. 

JLitf  woisfi    3M  ir^iC  'jursc  jt  xreecanr  was  over.  \*incent  heard 
irm  C^an  voac  lau   lamisaed     !iur  iizs  anucher  w«s  too  agitated  at 
sevens  nxn.  jcfasr  7«n:si  a  Junir  m^  jCraodpe  abacnce.  to  enter  fully 
inu  Tarccuiarsi.     H«srwr:  ma^  ic  «a»  fmaginarT  appointment  in 
aw  .zsrx   wiica  mwk  ixim  iwaj  iir  awikiLe.  and  then  Clara  began  to 
lel  j^g^aimc    ivc  surr.  2i/«w«r.  dbos  Herbert  woold  hare  found 
~l»   iir^m£*r  cii-w    bat  ^  jC&7«i.     Azsi  ff  Clara  had  possessed  Bhj 
imicitfs.  slM  wjultt  mt  iht*  rttfo^t  ther  spoke  fjst  encHigh  for  all 
citf  fj^ti  itfws  iOtf  luif  ^  ^JOTvv  .  XX  di^rrzsjT  her  star  at  Brabants — 
jn%£  X  v-ji-  ,tL  7  ^ir  7inf  tu^  ia>i  ialf  a  viiT  —  she  had  so  interested 
Mr.  (c^anciuot  :ix   ii»  ^rtjur.  jcii  dmrcd  Vmcent's  character,  put- 
tsK  i£»  irafctAsccxir  jt  ns  rrxe  qcoic.  ^h^z  thit  gectleman  had  almost 
cccsMfrCAi  f.*  r^fCif£TY   inzr.  asxi  revieiiced  of  his   harsh   treatment, 
ckrvwh  aL  ^^  prloe.      Asi  Aar  had  iect  so  many  mcsaages,  and 
evesi  a  Lztue  saoc^.  w:i^  bnr  r&dher's  krscw ledge  too  :  and  old  uncle 
GnqpairT  hai  &iCiXi2s£wc  theci  aL'.  azrd  opset  Lisbeth's  propriety  of 
dmiraaoar.  and  par&Iyied  Ifrk  Chfcks^ikL  by  coming  one  day  to 
call  upon  >f  r.  Scitterxwd.  full  «><'  all  his  oid  notions,  which^  how- 
ever, they  let  him  aphoid  to  the  full  of  his  bent.     And  then  he 
1  h»  naind  to  then,  and  told  them  that  his  antipodean  page, 
he  had  hired  of  the  mountebanks,  had  turned  out  badly,  and 
ited  with  thieres,  who  had  attacked  his  house  one  night,  since 
which  he  had  decided  upon  not  living  alone  any  more.    So  that,  if 
they  coold  contriTe  to  take  a  house,  where  he  might  have  his  own 
fitted  up  in  his  own  manner,  he  would  come  and  live 
J  for  he  had  no  other  relatives  in  the  world,  and  looked 
pon  all  nonet  and  honaekeepers  as  harpies  and  vampires. 
All  thia  was  cheering  news  ;  and  Clara's  eyes  never  sparkled  so 
Hy,  nor  did  her  face  ever  look  so  lovely,  as  whilst  she  poured 
4get  forth  to  Vincent.  Had  Herbert  been  there,  he  would  have 
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loved  her  more  than  ever.  He  came  back  in  a  little  time ;  and  then 
Vincent  soon  understood  in  what  position  they  were  about  to  stand 
towards  each  other.  And  when  the  mother  had  somewhat  recover- 
ed the  shock  of  their  meeting,  which,  after  their  long  separation,  had 
been  to  her  a  very  trying  one,  she  joined  in  the  conversation  as  well. 
How  happy  they  were !  The  quarters  from  the  old  church  ap- 
peared to  be  chiming  the  minutes,  so  auickly  did  the  time  fly  on ; 
and  when  at  last  the  bell  tolled  midnight,  and  its  information  was 
corroborated  by  the  occupants  of  the  other  towers,  there  was  one 
general  expression  of  surprise  that  it  was  so  late.  It  was  a  mistake 
— all  the  clocks  were  evidently  wrong — it  could  not  be  more  than 
ten.  They  wished  Vincent  to  stay  in  the  hotel  that  night;  but  he 
preferred  going  back  to  the  little  inn  where  he  had  lodged  since  his 
arrival  at  Coventry,  promising  to  come  again  very  early  in  the 
morning. 


MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THOMAS  CAMPBELL,* 

AUTHOR  OF    ^'THE    PLEASUSES   OP    HOPE.'* 

BT    WILLIAM    BSATTIE,    M.O. 

WEITTEJf   AT   BOULOGNE.   SHORTLY    AFTER    THE    POET'b   DECEASE,   OK 
THE   PIPTEEKTH    OF   JUKE    LAST. 

Hark! — *Tu  the  death-knell,  from  Bo-  To  chant  the  reqniem  o*er  a  brother's 

nonia^sf  shore,  dust ! 

Startles  the  ear,  and  thrills  in  every  His  kindred  shade  demands  the  kindred 

core!  tear— 

PeaI'd  from  these  cliffs,  the  echoes  of  The  Poet's  homage  o'er  a  Poet's  bier! 

our  own  While  / —  who  saw  the  vital  flame  ex- 
Catch,  and  prolong  the  melancholy  tone,  pire, 
As  fast  and  far  the  mournful  tidings  And  heu*d  the  last  tones  of  that  broken 

spread —  lyre— 

«'  The  light  is  quench'd  —  the  '  Bard  Closed   the  dim   eye,  and  propp'd  the 

OF  Hope  '  is  dead  !  '*  drooping  head — 

Casipbell  is  dead  !  and  Freedom  on  And  caught  the  spirit's  farewell  as  it 

her  wall  fled  — 

Shrieks— as  she  shriek'd  at  Kosciusko's  With  your  high  notes  my  lowly  tribute 

fall  IX  blend, 

And  warrior  exiles,  as  the  dirge  they  And  mourn  at  once  the  Poet  and  the 

hear.  Friend ! 

Heave  the  deep  sigh,  and  drop  the  bitter  Twice  twenty  summers  of  unclouded 

tear.  fame 

Friends  of  the  Poet  ! — ye,  to  whom  Had  shed  their  lustre  on  our  Poet's 

belong  name ; 

The  prophet's  fire  —  the  mystic  powers  And  found  him  ever  arm'd,  and  in  the 

of  song —  van, 

On  you  devolves    the  sad  and   sacred  To  guard   the   rights   and   dignity    of 

trust  Man, 

•  Having  watched  at  the  Poet's  bedside  —  during  the  last  ten  days  of  his  life  — 
the  writer  has  described  in  the  following  Monodv  several  circumstances  attending 
the  closing  scene,  with  as  much  fidelity  as  he  could  ;  and  the  poem —  if  it  deserves 
the  name — was  written  partly  in  the  death- chamber,  and  altogether  in  the  house, 
of  the  lamented  Poet.  This  fact  may  account  for  various  allusions  in  the  text, 
whidi  to  the  general  reader  would  otherwise  appear  obscure  or  overwrought.  But 
it  is  to  the  Biographer  that  this  affecting  period — the  last  few  months  of  the  Poet's 
life—  will  present  a  series  of  particulars  which,  if  recorded,  can  hardly  fail  to  awaken 
a  deep  and  lasting  interest  in  a  reflecting  mind. 

•f  Banania  GnSuB— the  Oessoriacum  of  Antiquity,  or  Boulogne -sur-Mer  of  the 
present  day — *'  Oessoriacum  quod  niinc  Borumia," 

X  **  And  Freedom  shrieked,"  Sic^PUaaures  of  Hope, 


IKXmOT   €RS 


kre— d«  Wred  Aduuui 

Vi  Gke  &KT,coiiU  noclnU 

itol  *— *— *»^  hour  by 

t»  dbe  ferer*s  wasting 


(cccciiu  pana»=rqK  iaaeiLBRaBiL  ni  ; 


X*  xroL  w^sh,  fra^d  load  l^  lantir  •mT 
X*  floI-TC  the  BTKac  *^  n  riilcag  oa  t2« 
^^ijttss  kift  smtie  CR  ke  kt  h  tftH  :^ 

XbcB,k^tLe  wckooke  Bztul.  aaa  de- 
part. 
And  here— ihoocli  healih  denvM— 
his  ttfte  still  ram 
Cooferr'^  en  »U  it  tooch'd  a  dassic 

charm ; 
Oitpcll'd  the  gioom,  and  peopled  erery 

shade  ^  .„.      . 

With  forms  and  risions  bnUianUv  por- 

trav'd.  ,  „ 

Thooghts  wdl  directed  — reason  well 

applied — 
Philoiphy  with  cheering  Faith  allied- 
Inspired  a  fresh  and  healthful  tone  of 

mind  ,      .    J 

That   braced   the   8pl^^   as  the  body 

While^Freedom  strewed  her  laurels  at 

his  feet,  .     _  ^ 

And  Song  and  Science  dignified  retreat. 
But  soon  life's  current  darken  d  as  it 

OUdncss  forsook  the  Poet  8  new  abode  ; 
His  henrth  grew  sad,  and  swiftly  pass  d 

The  cheerful  evening  of  his  well-spent 
dny! 


C^mgfacxL,  ivgzct.  or  mommr  from  his 

Or  if — asain  kiis  pain,  a  tcAr,  a  ngh 
BMe<mkas5p  or  trembled  in  his  eye, — 

4?^itcxae. 
Aad  kJB  Spa  msvvd  to  aome  hdored 

Wliciuwkfet]^  sooli 


Sc^  kcpc  Its 
heart! — 
Bos.  eiw  nmBfejwd,he  watcli*d  the  dote 

Bnoii  OB  his  armour  for  the  final  strife; 
Rooired  in  death  to  lall  beneath  his 


Cootfaenir — not  captire — to  resign  the 
neid. 
The  hoar  arrived  :  the  star  of  Hofe 


To  light  her  Poet  to  his  last  repose  ! 
L:fe  ebbed  apace :  the  Seraph,  stooping 

down 
Ulamcd  his  conch,  and  showM  the  fu- 
ture crown. 
"  Welcome ! "  she  whispered  —  "  wd- 

come  be  the  hour 
That  clothes  my  votary  with  celestial 

power  ! 
£nou«^h  hast  thou  achieved  of  earthly 

fame 
To  gild  the   Patriot's  and   the   Poet's 

name  ; 
Thou  hast  not  panderM  to  a  vidoiis  age. 
Nor  left  thy  sins  recorded  in  thy  page  ; 
But,  kindred  with  the  source  from  which 

it  came. 
Thy  Song  hath  ministerM  to  virtue's 

flame. 
And  now— that  longer  life  were  length- 
ened pain — 
In  brighter  realms  revive  the  hallow *d 

strain  ; 
That  heaven-bom  genius  to  thy  keeping 

given, 
Pure  and  unsullied,  render  back  to  hea- 
ven I" 


•  Cofifrey  (of  Bouillon),  whom  history  represents  as  having  been  bom  in  the 

th^.llo7of  OllBl...  fn  1747:  "Iri.  e.t  mort  I'Auteur  de  0,1  Bl»,  1747,"  « 
In^nviH)  on  »  utone  over  the  dm)r  of  Ins  hoiiw. 
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So  laid  —  the  radiant  herald  waved 

her  U>rdi, 
And,  beckoning  on  ward,  showed  the  di«- 

jnal  porch — 
Dmth*!   dreary  rala,  thro'  which  the 

fleeting  Mnil, 
Flies  to  ita  fount— like  streamers  to  the 

pole. 
At  o^er  yon  headlands,*  where  the  sun 

hft^aet^ 
Beams  of  reflected  glory  linger  yet ; 
Sa  niMr— to  gild  the  la5t  and  closing 

•oene — 
P^etfa  on  the  PoetV  dieek  and  brow  so- 

rene^ 
The  iettiug  sun  o(  life's  evenifiil  day 
Baa  left  a  Si^fc  and  janctifying  ray  ! 
C^MPAELL   is  dead !— dissolved  the 

9pirtc*s  bond — 
The   Itoorne  is  past— and  all  ts   light 

beyond  1 
Dead— yet  not  silent ! — still  to  memory 

dear, 
H  is  latest  accents  linger  on  my  ear ; 
Hia  words— his  looks ^ like  spiriu  from 

the  um— 
With  awful  force  and  tendemna  re- 
turn ; 
While  here  1  watch,  beside  the  breath* 

less  i*lay« 
The  lines,  and  6eeting  hue*  of  life  decay. 
All— all   is   cliahged  ! — the    Master- 
ly ne  unstrung. 
Quench 'd  the  bright  eye,  and  mute  ih' 

i nip j ring  tongue, 
That  erat  with  generous  glow,  and  god- 

hke  art, 
Subdued  — dtalted — sway'd  the  stubborn 

hnut  ; 
Abashed  the  proud — dispelKd  the  e9u]e*s 

fears. 
And  eren  from  despota  wrung  reluctant 

tears — 
la    British  hearts  infused  a  Spartan 

xeal. 
That  stirr'd  our  spirits  like  a  trumpet* 

peal. 
Speak  thou,  Sarmatia  I     When  the 

Spoiler*s  baud 
With  blood  and  rapine  filled  thy  smil- 
ing land— > 
MTben    Beauty  wept,  and  brave  men 

Med  in  vain. 
And  reeking  Slaughter  stalk*d  one  very 

pkin — 
fPlk<M#  voice  uprose  ?— aa  with  a  mighty 

diavTDt 
T«  ihield  the  weak  and  foil  the  despot^s 

ann  ? 
Wboae  Toii:e  Unt  taught  our  sympa- 
thies to  flow 


In  atreama  oF  healing  through  a  land 
of  woe  ? 

'Twas  his  I  *twas  Campbeirs    iOul4i]« 
spiring  chord^ 

That  nerved  the  heart,  and  edged  the 
Patriot's  sword — 

That    changed— nor   falterM — ^nor  re- 
laxM  the  song. 

Till,  roused  to  vindicate  thy  Natiou*s 
wrong, 

Britannia,  seconding  her  Poet's  art, 

Roreived   thy  band   of  heroes   to  her 
lieart  ; 

And  o*er  the  wreck  of  Freedom's  gory 
field 

Threw  the  broad  shade  of  her  protect- 
ing shield ! 
He  lovrd  thee,  Poland!  with  un- 
changing love ; 

Shared  in  the  sorrows  he  could  not  re- 
move! 

Revered  thy  virtue^  and  bewailM  thy 
woes  ; 

And — could  his  life  have  purchased  thy 
repoaie — 

Proud  of  the  sacrifice^  he  would  have 
bkd. 

And  tiilngled  ashes  with  thy  mighty  dead* 
Oh,  ye !  who  in  the  sad  or  sodal  hour 

Hav^e  seen  and  felt  the  Minstrers  va- 
ried power- 
Say  how  his  suul  rejoiced    with  you  to 
share 

The  noon  of  sunslune,  or  the  night  of 
care ! 

Ui&    heart — to    tenderest    sympathies 
awake — 

His  miticl^txansparent  aa  the  summer 
luke— 

Lent  all  his  mictions  energy  and  grace. 

And   st&mpM    their  manly  feelings  in 
the  face — 

Feelings — no  sordid  aim  could  compro- 
mise^ 

That  ifear'd  no  foe,  and  needed  no  dis- 
guise. 
To  you — his  cherishM  friends  and 
old  compeers — 

The  frank  companions  of  his  brightest 
years  ! 

Whose  friendship  strengtlien'd  as  ac- 
(luaiQCaDce  grew— 

W'arniM— glowM^  us  fuie  the  narrow- 
ing circle  drew  ; — 

To  you — amoiirnfui  messenger — ^I  bear 

The  Minstrers   blessing,  and  the  Pa- 
triot's prayer  I 

"^  Be  firm  V^  he  said  ;  *'  Freedom  shall 
yet  strike  home ; 

Worth   shall    be  crowuM  —  the  hrave 
shall  cease  to  roam  ! 


•  /?rorf/aw£#^— Those  alluded  to  arc  the  English  cliffs^  a*  far  as  Beachy  Ucud  ; 
tlie  sunset  over  which^as  seen  from  the  ramprtsof  Boulogne,  is  ofven  very  bcaiiti- 
fill,  and  was  strikingly  so  at  the  time  mentioned , 
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The    exile    ahall    regain  liis  father*8 

hearth, 
And  Saturn  recommence  his  reign  on 

earth  ! 
Thrice  happy  days  !    tho'  hat  to  gild 

my  urn — 
Fulfil  the  prophecy — return !  return !" 

Britons!    when  next  in  Freedom's 

wonted  Hall 
Assembled  Patriots  hold  high  festival ; 
When,  face  to  face,  Sarmatia's  sons  ye 

meet — 
Miss  the  loved   voice,  and  mark  the 

vacant  seat ! 
When  thro*  the  soul  conflicting  passions 

throng, 
Yeur  Poet  will  be  present  in  his  song  I 
His  spirit  will  be  there ! — a  shadowy 

guest- 
Unseen — ^unheard  ~  but  felt  in  every 

breast ! 
He  will  be  there,  the  minstrel- chair  to 

claim, 
And  fan  the  sparks  of  Freedom  into 

flame. — 

I  knew  him  well ! — how  sad  to  say  / 
knew  ! 

That  word  alone  brings  all  my  loss  to 
view — 

I  knew  his  virtues  —  ardently  and 
long 

Admired  the  Poet  for  his  moral  song  ; 

But  soon  —  when  closer  intercourse 
began, 

I  found  the  Poet^s  rival  in  the  Man — 

The  man,  who  blended  in  the  min- 
strel's art 

The  brightest  genius  with  the  warmest 
heart. 

And  thus  bereaved — in  this  her  two- 
fold griefs 

MHiere  shall  the  moumiug  spirit  find 
relief? 

She  turns  instinctive  to  his  page,  and 
hears 

The  voice  of  Hope,  triumphant  in  her 
tearsl 

•*  Weep  not  for  him,"  she  cries,  "  who 
leaves  behind 

The  fruits  and  flowers  of  an  immortal 
mind. 

Weep  not  for  him — the  Minstrel  hath  a 


A  living  home  in  every  kindred  heart  I 
Fraught  with  high  powers,  his  lay  in 

every  dime 
8t01  warms  the  soul,  and  prompu  the 

thoui^t  luUime. 


His  songs,  that  haunt  ni  in  our  grief 

and  joy. 
Time  shall  not  chill,  nor  death  itself 

destroy ! 
But,  long  as  love  can  melt,  or  Hope 

inspire 
One  heart  imbued  with  Nature's  hal- 

low'd  fire — 
So  long  the  lay  —  to  virtuous  feeling 

true — 
Shall  breathe,  and  bum,  with  fermor 

ever  new." 
Sweet  Bard  of  Hope  !  — Shrined  with 

the  glorious  dead, 
A  nation's  love  shall  guard  thy  hallowM 

bed; 
While  patriots,  as  their  Poet's  name 

they  scan, 
Shall  pause,  and  proudly  say — <^  Here 

lies  the  Man 
Whose  upright  purpose  force  nor  fraud 

could  bend  ; 
Who,  serving  Freedom,  served  her  to 

the  end ; 
Gave  to  her  sacred  cause  all  man  oooU 

give. 
Nor  ceased  to  love  her,  till  he  ceased  to 

Uve !" 

My  task  is  done  -,  nor  care  I  now  to 

weigh 
What  praise  or  censure  may  await  my 

lay: 
The  mournful  theme  had  better  poets 

sung* — 
This  voice  had  slept  —  this  harp  re- 
main'd  unstrung ; 
Deep,  but  not  loud — as  warriors  mourn 

their  Chief— 
My  heart  had  grieved,  but  not  confeesM 

its  grief. 
But  now — when  kindred  Genius  stands 

aloof, 
And    Friendship   calls  my  loyalty  to 

proof; 
Shall  I— tho*  least  of  Enghmd's  mia- 

strels  here — 
Awake  no  requiem  at  her  Poet's  bier? — 
Renounce  the  sacred  and  the  saddest 

part? 
No !    Silence  now  were  treason  to  the 

heart! 
Grief  must  have  voice— the  wounded 

spirit  vent — 
The  debt  be  paid — before  my  day  is 

spent! 
And  if  at  Friendship's  call — ^the  num- 
bers flow 
In  seemly  warmth — 'tis^  sorrow  gives 

the  glow. 

W.B. 


farinil  tribote  to  the  memory  of  Campbell  had  yet  appeared,  so  far  as  the 
iva  tiwB  awm* 
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NOTES  OF  A  LOITERER  IN  PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE,  AND  WASHINGTON. 

BY    BHNRV   COOKB. 


Ha^ni&sent  Steamers  on  the  Ilud&on. — Departure  for  Pkibdelphia. — An  Amen* 
can  iSteamer. —  Public  Hiiif-brush  and  Corob.  —  An  American  Railroad.— PhtJa- 
d«;]phia  the  Queen  of  the  Weat.  —  lu  xoagnifioent  public  BuUdingt.  —  In  pretty 
Envinjns.— Journey  by  the  Chesapeake  Caoftl  to  BaltinijOTe. — The  Washtng-toa 
Jlouumeot. — The  Southern  Gentlemen  couNidered  9up«rior  to  any  in  theUnioo. 
f« — Baltimore  by  Railroad  to  Washington. — The  Americant  7frry  sentitire  to  Eug* 
llmh  Censure. — liigber  Classes  generally  favourably  disposed  tovrards  the£ngHsh. 
^WaslutigtOD  a  deserted-ltJoJitngCity.^Its  splendid  CMpitoJ. — Relics  of  General 
Washington. — The  Voluntary  8ystem^.^ Servants  at  Hotels  all  Slaves. —  Negro 
FuneivL — Nf^gpo  Exquisite — ^Natiunal  Prejudice  against  CoWured  People. 
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e  few  things  that  strike  a  stranger  mare, 
rival  in  this  country,  ibun  the  immeose  size  of  the  stenmboatfi,  espe- 
cially those  plying  on  the  Hudson,  The  two  largest  in  the  States* 
and  perham  in  the  world,  are  "The  Empire  "and  **  The  Knicker- 
bocker-*' They  are  splendidly  fitted  up,  and  altogether  of  a  totally 
different  appearance  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  in  the  old 
count rj,  drawing  very  little  water,  and  being  much  sharper  at  the 
bciws.  The  wheelroom  is  in  the  fore  part,  the  communication  with 
the  rudder  being  by  iron  chains,  running  along  the  ceiling  of  the  deck* 
The  gentleman's  cabin  in  "  The  Knickerbocker'*  is  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  running  the  entire  length  of  the  boat ;  the  berths 
on  either  side  are  tastefully  curtained  with  crimson  damask  in  festoons  ; 
above  this  is  the  ladies'  cabin,  and  a  beautiful  promenade  deck  ;  above 
tbat>  again,  the  hurricane  deck,  with  its  two  immense  chimneys ;  while 
underneath  all  this  is  the  muiii  deck  for  freight,  in  which  are  also  the 
engines,  furnaces,  engineers,  and  boilers. 

It  was  four  o'clock  on  a  lovely  morning  in  ]May  when  I  left  New  York 
for  Philadelphia*  the  distance  being  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  and  the 
fere  throughout  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence. 

The  journey  is  performed  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  the 
relative  distances  being  as  follows ; — ^Nevv  York,  by  steamer  to  Amboy, 
twenty-three  miles  ;  Amboy,  by  rail  to  Bordentown,  forty- five  miles  i 
thence^  by  steamer,  to  Philadelphia,  twenty-five  miles* 

The  steamer  from  New  York  to  Amboy,  though  not  so  large,  was 
much  after  the  fashion  of  those  I  have  attempted  to  describe;  and^Iike 
must  other  steamers  in  this  extraordinary  country,  contained  a  sort  of 
public-house,  yclept  "  The  Bar,"  a  washroom,  a  barber's  shop,  a  clerk's 
ofEce,  a  baggage-room,  a  circulating  library,  and  though  lastj  not  leasts 
a  hair-brush,  tooth-brush,  and  comb,  for  general  use. 

The  abominable  habit  of  using  these  latter  arlicles  in  common  I  had 
beard  of,  but  did  not  believe.  It  is,  however,  the  case  ;  and,  though 
I  gladly  admit  I  never  saw  a  public  toothbrush  in  requisition,  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  fifty  people  in  succession  use  the  comb  and  hair-brush. 

We  were  seven  hours  performing  the  journey  to  Philadelphia,  and 
passed  through  scenery  of  a  very  diversified  character.  Tlint  along  the 
coast  firom  New  Y^ork  lo  Amboy  pleased  me  most.  The  prettiest  villas 
tmsginftble  were  iaterspersed  about  the  wmjded  heights ;  and,  being 
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uniforEily  built  of  wood,  and  painted  wliite,  not  only  contr,istfd  beau- 
tifully with  the  rich  green  country  around,  but  gave  to  the  whole  slq 
air  of  newness  and  freshness  difficult  to  describe* 

At  Amboy  we  took  railroad  forty-five  miies»  to  Burlington^  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  passing  through  a  country  richly  wooded* 
though  of  a  ])rirnitive  aspect, — the  land,  from  its  sandy  and  unproductive 
nature,  being  almost  wholly  uncuhivatedj  save  here  and  there  m  soli- 
tary, yet  beggarly  patch  of  corn,  miles  imd  miles  apart.  There  was  a 
silent  solitude,  as  well  ats  a  monotony  ahout  the  whule,  that  made  one 
wish  the  journey  over.  The  isolated,  dirty-looking  stations  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  all  the  notice  a  poor  devil  has  to  get  out  of  the 
way  is,  a  liuge  board  here  and  there  stuck  up,  with  the  admonitory 
words,  **  Look  out  for  the  locomotive,*'  painted  in  large  characters  on 
it ;   but  even  this  seemed  superfluous. 

The  railway  cars  are  not  unlike  our  omnibuses*  though  four  or  five 
times  as  large,  the  seats  being  cross- wise  instead  of  lengthways,  with 
eutficient  space  up  the  centre  to  enable  passengers  to  get  to  their 
places.  The  arraii^ements  respecting  baggage  in  this  country  are  ad- 
mirahle.  The  different  packages  are  all  ticketed,  and  corresponding 
duplicates  given  to  the  owners  ;  on  producing  which  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  their  luugage  is  handed  over  to  them. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Burlington,  the  baggage-car  was  ship- 
ped  on  board  the  packet,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  we  were  steam- 
ing up  the  muddy  Delaware  to  Philadelphia,  the  Qneen  of  the  West, 
where  we  foiind  a  swarm  of  porters  awaiting  our  arrival  ;  but  as  it  is 
injudicious  for  people  in  a  strange  land  to  betray  their  ignorance  of 
localities,  I  watched  in  silence  tJFie  movements  of  a  very  gentleman- 
like person  on  board,  whoiie  appointments  dennted  him  to  be  an  old 
travel ler*  listened  to  which  hotel  he  ordered  his  luggage,  and  then, 
quietly  folluwing  in  his  footsteps,  found  myself  snugly  housed,  without 
any  trouble,  at  i»ne  of  the  best  inns  in  the  place. 

I  passed  a  few  days  very  agreeably  at  Philadelphia,  a  much  hand- 
somer city  than  New  York,  and  not  a  great  deal  smaller,  its  population 
being  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls*  Chesnut  Street  is 
the  Broadway  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  noble  street  it  is,  with  fine  trees 
in  long  rows  on  each  side  of  it  as  fur  as  the  eye  can  reach,  contrasting 
beautifully  with  the  pale,  chaste  marble  fronlings  and  porticos  of  the 
houses,  the  very  plates  and  duor-handles  of  which  shine  like  silver.  I 
was  also  nmch  pleased  with  Washington  Square,  and  a  covered 
market,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  running  up  the  centre  of  High  Street. 
The  Peon  monument  is  ako  interestingj  as  marking  the  precise  spot 
where  Wilhiun  Penn,  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Ptnnsylvanin, 
made  his  famous  treaty  with  the  Indians, — the  only  treaty,  it  is  said, 
that  never  was  broken. 

In  all  my  travels  I  have  not  seen  a  more  beautiful  city  than  this,  or 
one  that  for  its  size  contains  so  many  splendid  public  buildings.  They 
are  all  of  white  marble,  and  iire  copied  from  the  ancient  temples  of 
the  Greeks.  The  Banks,  the  United  States  Alint,  and  the  Exchange, 
all  in  the  Grecian  style,  are  remarkable  for  their  beautifully  cha»te 
and  light  appearance  ;  but  Girard  College,  some  distance  from  the 
city,  is  certainly  the  niont  superb  modern  pile  I  have  seen  in  any 
country;  nor  can  I  at  this  moment  recollect  anything  in  either  Lon- 
don or  Paris  at  all  to  be  compared  to  it.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
founder,  Stephen  Girard,  the  richest  man  in  the  States,  who  by  wiU 
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left  two  milliuns  of  dollars  to  litiild  thihi  college,  fur  the  education  of 
destitute  orphans,  benides  an  immense  fund  for  its  endowment,  the 
yearly  interest  of  which  is  said  to  amount  to  nearly  fifty  thousand 
poundi  sterling. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  I  strolled  to  Fairmount  Water  Worka,  by 
far  the  prettiest  assemblaj^e  of  rock^  wood,  and  water  I  have  seen  in 
ihi*  country.  The  Schuylkill  is  here  dammed  up,  and  forced  by  large 
steam-engines  into  a  reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  Mount,  whence  it  la 
conveyed  by  leaden  pipes  into  the  city.  Not  far  from  tliis  pretty 
'  spot  stands  the  Solitary  Prison,  conducted  on  the  silent  system^ 
the  severest  punishment  being  solitary  coiilinement>  without  labour, 
in  a  dark  cell — a  punisbmeut  too  severe  for  man  to  inflict  upon 
Ilia  fellow  creature.  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Be- 
Ihujie,  an  eminent  divine  of  Philadelphia,  who  told  me  this  system 
would  be  abandoned,  an  they  found  tliey  could  not  bury  a  man  in  nuch 
hopeless  solitude  for  six  months  without  his  becoming  a  confirmed 
lunatic 

I  bad  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  country  around  Philadelphia 
from  the  roof  of  Girard*s  College.  It  is  somewhat  flat,  certainly,  but 
then  it  is  so  beautifully  diversilied  with  fine  timber,  principally  che«- 
nuts,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  in  full  blossom,  aiid  the 
enclosed  pastures  of  grass  and  clover  looked  so  ricb,  green,  and  full, 
that  I  wa«  quite  enchanted  with  the  prospect.  Through  such  a  coun- 
try as  thisl  wended  my  way  on  a  balmy  morning  in  June  to  the  Ceme- 
tery of  Laurel  Hill,  some  four  miles  from  the  city,  and  a  spot  more 
lovely  was  never  selected  for  the  repose  of  the  dead.  It  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  romantic  Schuylkill,  amidst  beautifully  wooded  dingles 
and  knolls,  the  tombs  being  all  of  pure  white  marble,  intersjiersed 
here  and  there  amidst  the  trees,  in  the  prettiest  manner  possible,  and 
the  inscriptions  on  many  of  them  couched  in  the  most  affectionate 
terms  that  the  kindness  of  the  human  heart  could  dictate. 

A  man  may  travel  very  comfortably  through  the  United  States, 
including  every  expense,  for  about  three  dollars  and  a  half  a*day,  or 
live  pounds  a- week  ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the  average  of  what  it  cost  me 
for  a  trip  of  some  seven  thousand  mile^. 

The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  the  capital  of  Mary- 
land^ is  one  hundred  miles,  and  for  the  fare  throughout  I  paid  some- 
thing less  than  seven  sbitlings,  and  as  I  travelled  all  night,  this  of 
course  included  my  bed,  such  as  it  was.  We  left  Philadelphia  in  a  very 
small  packet*  at  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  and,  after  pursuing  our  course 
for  many  miles  up  theflat  and  uninteresting  Delaware,  entered  tbe  Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake  canal,  which  is  about  sixteen  mites  in  length, 
and  connects  the  two  buys  of  that  name.  We  were  the  whole  night 
**jn  thunder,  lightning,  and  in  rain,*'  working  our  way  through  this 
canad;  and  as  the  helmsman,  o^ving  to  the  intense  darkness,  had  to 
gti^sa  at  it,  the  monotony  of  the  passage  was  certainly  a  good  deal 
varied  by  occasional  thumpidgs  and  bum  pings  against  tbe  locks  and 
batiks^  BO  that  we  no  sooner  fell  into  the  arms  of  Somnui;,  than  we  w^ere 
rudely  jolted  out  of  them  again* 

We  nou'  crossed  the  noble  bay  of  Chesapeake,  the  average  breadth  of 
which  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  and^  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
Piiitap»co,  arrived  at  Baltimore  at  eight  in  the  morning.  I  paJiscd  the 
remainder  of  the  day  strolling  about  the  city^ — a  very  handsome  one, 
%i  jth  a  population  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.     The  principal 
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street,  wliidi  is  two  miles  in  length,  stmek  me  as  being  equal  to  Brood- 
wmy  in  New  York.  The  cathedral,  the  only  one  in  the  Statea,  it  in 
fiict  merely  a  handaome  church,  which  would  attract  but  little  attention 
in  the  old  country.  There  are  two  monuments  here.  One  is  to  com- 
memorate  the  expulsion  of  the  British  troops  from  the  city  in  the  late 
war  of  1814,  and  the  other  is  a  aplendid  marble  column,  a  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  high,  erected  by  this  state  to  the  memory  of  the  noble 
Washington,  with  this  inscription  on  it,  "  The  State  of  Maryland  to 
Washington ;"  and  I  must  do  the  Americans  the  justice  to  say,  thai 
the?  most  fondly  cherish  the  memory  of  that  truly  great  man. 

llie  country  around  Baltimore  is  undulating,  with  a  pretty  mixture  of 
wood  and  water,  and  a  sprinkling  of  gentlemen's  seats, — ^for  most  of  the 
higher  class  of  Baltimorians  have  their  country-seats,  it  seems,  aa  well 
as  their  houses  in  town.  Some  of  these  private  residences,  both  here 
and  at  Philadelphia,  struck  me  as  haring  a  very  aristocratic  air  with 
them ;  and  their  owners  it  must  be  confessed,  have  got  a  way  of  laughing 
in  their  sleeve  whenever  you  talk  to  them  about  equality,  equalisation 
of  property,  freedom,  independence,  and  such  stuff  as  that.  They  are 
certainly  better  looking  and  altogether  more  gentlemanlike  in  their 
style  and  general  appearance  than  the  same  class  at  New  York,  and 
I  u-as  repeatedly  told  the  further  south  I  went,  the  more  I  should  find 
this  to  be  the  case ;  and  such  indeed  was  the  fact,  for  whenever  I  met 
with  an  agreeable,  intelligent,  high-minded,  generous  gentleman-like 
man.  I  always  found  he  was  a  native  of  the  south. 

From  Baltimore,  I  proceeded  by  railroad  through  a  prettily  wooded 
country  to  Washinston,  the  seat  of  government,  a^ut  forty  miles  from 
Baltimore,  and  paid  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  for  my  ^e  in  the  first- 
class  carriage, — for  they  have  this  year  for  the  first  time  established 
second  class  carriages,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  democrats,  who 
are  highly  incensed  at  such  an  aristocratic  distinction — a  distinction 
that  is  said  to  be  fast  gaining  ground  in  this  land  of  equality. 

In  travelling  in  the  States,  a  man  unprepared  for  the  peculiarities  of 
the  people,  is  apt  at  first  to  take  offence  at  the  eager  curiosity  at  all  timet 
manifested  to  ascertain  his  name,  his  object  in  locomotion,  what  he  is 
trading  in,  where  he  calculates  he  is  going,  and  what  location  he  fixed 
in  List ;  and  if  he  is  an  old  traveller,  and  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  he 
will  be  as  much  amused  at  their  absurdly  ignorant  notions  respecting 
England,  as  at  their  vain-glorious  boastings  about  liberty,  freedom, 
eouality,  and  inde})endence, — blessings  mudi  talked  of,  it  is  true,  but 
which  appeared  to  nie  rather  to  exist  in  their  own  excited  imaginations, 
than  in  the  actual  state  of  things. 

Though  the  higher  classes  of  society  in  this  country  are,  1  believe,  in 
general  very  favourably  disposed  towards  England,  I  do  not  think  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  at  all  so ;  for,  besides  being  extremely 
jealous  of  us,  they  smart  under  the  severe  but  just  remarks  made  upon 
their  personal  -peculiarities  by  English  authors. 

I  remnined  three  days  at  Washington;  and  a  miserable,  half- 
finished,  deadly-lively  city  it  is  as  ever  I  sojourned  at,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  streets,  some  of  which 
contain  only  three  or  four  isolated  houses,  all  radiate  from  the  Capitol ; 
and,  magnificent  as  the  original  design  undoubtedly  was,  it  seems  for 
tome  reason  or  other  to  have  been  utterly  abandoned.  It  is  only  the 
public  buildings,  indeed,  that  render  the  place  at  all  attractive  to 
■trangers;  and  the  noble  Capitol,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  five  bun- 
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dred  tbotisaiid  pouDds,  would  certainly  reflect  credit  upon  any  chantry. 
The  Senate  Chamber  is  in  one  wing,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  other,  both  semicircular  rooms  of  vast  proportions,  with  a  raised 
canopied  throne  for  the  President  in  the  centre,  and  an  arm-chair, 
writing-de&k,  and  spittoon  for  each  member.  In  the  centre  of  the 
building  ia  the  marble  rotunda,  ninety-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  as 
many  iugb ;  and,  despite  the  many  spittoons,  I  observed  that  the  mar* 
ble  ^oor  waa  very  much  discoloured  with  tobacco- juice.  On  the  floor 
of  this  noble  room  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Washington ;  and  the  walla 
are  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  paintings  upon  historical  subjects. 
The  Indian  princess,  Pocohontas,  aavini^  the  life  of  Captain  Smith  ; 
her  marriage  with  Rolfe,  1(506;  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth in  16'20;  Penn's  famou;*  treaty  with  the  Indians  in  1682,  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  4th  of  July,  1776;  Sur- 
render of  General  Burgoyne  at  Saratoj^a,  1777  ;  Surrender  of  Lord 
ComwalJis  at  York  Town,  Virginia,  1781  ;  and  Washington  resigning 
his  commission  to  Congress  in  Annapolis,  23rd  of  December,  l*Jii^. 

The  different  States  each  have  their  own  Senate  and  House  of  Re* 
presentatives  ;  and  Congress  legislates  for  the  country  only  as  regards 
the  welfare  of  the  whole*  They  each  return  two  members  to  Congress^ 
who  are  both  paid  during  the  sitting,  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  a*day, 
besides  being  reimbursed  their  travelling-expenses ;  and  the  pay  alone^ 
I  have  been  told,  makes  many  amhitious  to  get  into  parliament^  who  in 
realrty  care  but  little  about  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

As  Congress  was  not  sitting  during  tny  stay  at  Washington,  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  hearing  Webster,  Clay,  and  other  distinguished 
aienibers  of  the  upper  house.  The  only  qualilication  requisite  for  a 
member  of  either  house  is,  that  he  should  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State 
he  represents ;  and  that  the  great  test  of  respectability,  that  of  pro- 
perty, is  altogether  dispensed  with. 

With  respect  to  the  members  of  the  lower  house,  I  ha\*e  always  un- 
derst0(»d  that  they  are  more  remarkable  for  their  vulgarity  and  ran* 
corous  abuse  of  each  other  than  for  any  talent  they  display. 

I  remember  having  a  long  chat  with  a  gentleman  from  the  south 
upon  this  subject^  and  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  contemptuous 
way  in  whicli  he  spoke  of  the  Government  of  his  own  country  ;  and  I 
told  him  that  his  sentiments  were  such  that  1,  as  an  Englishman, 
ibould  scarcely  have  ventured  to  have  given  utterance  to.  He  said  the 
wbol«  was  one  system  of  corruption  from  beginning  to  end  ;  that  uui- 
tersat  suffrage  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  country  ;  that  they  were  alto- 
gether in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  that  no  qualiBcation  in  property  being 
fequtsite  for  even  the  members  themselves,  such  a  set  of  low  adven- 
turers got  into  Congress,  that  high-minded,  honourable  men  of  intelli- 
gence and  station  were  glad  to  steer  clear  of  it,  rather  than  submit  to 
tile  inftoieoce  and  dictation  of  a  mob*  This  quite  coincides  with  what 
Dc  Tocqueville  say8>  "  At  the  present  day  the  most  ufHuent  classes  of 
locietv  are  so  entirely  removed  from  the  direction  of  political  affairs  in 
I*  **  m1  States,  that  wealth,  far  from  conferring  a  right  to  the  ex- 
;>wer,  is  rather  an  obstacle  than  a  means  of  attaining  to  it/* 
NV  ii&hington  s  letter  to  Chief  Justice  Jay,  lOlh  March,  17W>  shows 
Ml  opinion  of  the  new  government  at  that  early  f>eriod-  **  Among 
mra  of  reflection  few  will  be  found,  I  believe,  who  are  not  beginning 
to  think  that  our  systeui  is  better  in  theort^  than  in  praciice  ;  and  that, 
Boiwithstanding  the  boasted  virtue  of  America,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
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ble  we  shall  exhibit  tlie  hsl  mekrncholi^  proof  ih^t  mankind  are  incoai- 
petent  to  their  own  goirernment  without  (he  means  of  coercion  in  the 
sovereign  " 

The  other  public  build  in  j;s  in  Washington  are,  the  Presidents 
hottsei  the  Treasury,  and  the  Patent  Ottice,— the  latter  being  a  kind  of 
museum,  in  which  I  saw  many  interesting  relics  of  Wasbin^on : — a 
carved  table  of  the  General  s ;  a  part  of  bis  cump-equipage,  consisting 
of  an  antique  carved  brass  kettlei  coifee-pat,  and  urn  ;  a  part  of  bis 
cotJin  ;  a  branch  of  the  locui^t-tree  covering  his  totnb;  bis  commission 
in  1773;  bis  military  dress — blue  coat,  with  large  brass  buttons,  the 
cuffs  and  fronts  turned  up  with  yellow;  waistcoatj  very  long,  of  light 
yellow  cloth,  and  Irowsers  of  the  same;  two  antique  chairs  ;  and  the 
original  Declaration  of  Independence ;  all  sealed  up  in  a  large  glass- 
case*     I  also  saw  here  a  good  portrait  of  the  GenernL 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  I  attended  a  small  Episcopalian  chapeL 
There  was  no  clerk ;  the  congregation  making  the  responses ;  the 
clergyman  alternately  talking  to  and  praying  with  his  llock. 

There  is  a  great  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  this  country,  though 
religion  is  on  what  is  termed  *^  The  Voluntary  System/'  There  w  do 
alliance  between  Church  and  State,  as  with  us  ;  all  creeds  are  tolerflted, 
and  each  man  is  permitted  to  go  to  heaven  in  his  own  way.  The  clergy 
are  more  evenly  paid  tlian  with  us  ;  few  of  them,  I  understand,  re- 
ceiving less  than  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  system,  is  said  to 
work  extremely  well,  and  might,  perhaps,  lie  advantageoualy  intro- 
duced into  Enghmil,  where  the  working  clergy  are  so  ill  paid. 

The  Episcopalian  is  the  most  fashionable  reh'gion  in  the  LTniou,  and 
they  have  a  bishop  in  each  state  ;  but  I  understand  the  Baptists  and 
Prtfsbyterians  are  by  far  the  more  numerous  sects. 

The  ser^-ants  at  the  hotels  here  are  all  slaves  ;  and  in  all  my  travels 
I  never  saw  chanibermaids  so  black  before.  They  are  standing  co- 
lours, too  ;  but  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  race  of  blacks  are  gra* 
dually  changing  to  a  lighter  hue. 

While  at  VV'ashington  1  saw  a  negro  funeral,  very  numerously  at* 
tended,  but  by  people  of  colour  only  ;  the  handsome  benrse  being 
followed  by  at  least  twenty  cabs,  besides  one  liundred  foot  mourners 
walking  arm-in-arm,  all  dressed  in  a  manner  behtting  the  occasion. 

There   are  free  blacks,  as  ^vell  as  slaves ;  and  I  have  aeen  n<_ 
dandies,  and  negro  ladies  walking  about,  dressed  in  ihe  extreme 
fashion,  with  an  occasional  toss  of  the  head  and  swagger^  that  would 
create  an  immense  sensation  in  Regent  Street. 

The  violent  national  prejudice  existing  in  this  country  against  co- 
loured people  is  positively  astonishing.  They  are  regarded  allogelher 
as  an  inferior  race,  no  matter  whether  they  are  men  of  education,  or 
not — free  citizens  of  the  States,  or  slaves.  They  are  made  to  sit  aloof 
even  in  places  of  worsliip  ;  and  no  white  man  will  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  them,  or  travel  in  their  company^  CY*;ry  railway  throughout  tbii 
land  of  equality  having  a  separate  car  for  coloured  people* 
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THE     POISONER     OP     THE     SEVENTEENTH     CENTURY. 

A    BOIIANCE     OF   OLD    PARIS. 

BY   ALBERT  SMITH. 

[with   two   illustrations   by  J.  LEECH.] 

CHAPTER    IV. 

The  Stadentit  of  1065. 

Night  came  on,  dark,  cold,  tempestuous.  The  fleeting  beauty  of 
the  spring  evening  had  long  departed ;  the  moon  became  totally 
invisible  through  the  thick  clouds  that  had  been  soaring  onwards  in 
gloomy  masses  from  the  south ;  and  the  outlines  of  the  houses  were 
no  longer  to  be  traced  against  the  sky.  All  was  merged  in  one  deep 
impenetrable  obscurity.  There  were  symptoms  of  a  turbulent  night. 
The  wind  whistled  keenly  over  the  river  and  the  dreary  flats  adjoin- 
ing ;  and  big  drops  of  rain  fell  audibly  upon  the  paved  court  and 
drawbridge  of  the  Bastille. 

The  heavy  gates  slowly  folded  upon  each  other  with  a  dreary 
waih'ng  sound,  which  spoke  the  hopeless  desolation  of  all  that  they 
enclosed.  And  when  the  strained  and  creaking  chains  of  the  draw- 
bridge had  once  more  lowered  the  platform,  Sainte-Croix  entered 
the  vehicle  by  which  he  had  arrived,  and,  giving  some  directions  to 
the  guard,  left  the  precincts  of  the  prison. 

As  the  carriage  lumbered  down  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  a  smile  of 
triumph  gleamed  across  the  features  of  its  occupant,  mingled  with 
the  expression  of  satire  and  mistrust  which  characterized  every  im- 
portant reflection  that  he  gave  way  to.  A  dangerous  enemy  had 
been,  as  he  conceived,  rendered  powerless.  There  was  but  one 
person  in  the  world  of  whom  he  stood  in  awe ;  and  that  one  was 
now,  on  the  dark  authority  of  a  lellre  de  cachet,  in  the  inmost  dun- 
geon of  the  Bastille.  The  career  of  adventures  that  he  had  planned  to 
arrive  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  ambitious  hopes — and'  Gaudin  de  Sainte- 
Croix  was  an  adventurer  in  every  sense  of  the  word — now  seemed 
laid  open  before  him  without  a  cloud  or  hindrance.  The  tempestuous 
night  threw  no  gloomy  forebodings  upon  his  soul.  The  tumult  of 
his  passions  responded  wildly  to  that  of  the  elements,  or  appeared  to 
find  an  echo  in  the  gusts  of  the  angry  wind,  as  it  swept,  loud  and 
howling,  along  the  thoroughfares. 

The  carriage,  by  his  orders,  passed  the  Pont  Marie,  and,  crossing 
the  He  St.  Louis,  stopped  before  a  house,  still  existing,  in  the  Rue 
des  Bernardins,  where  his  lodging  was  situated.  The  street  leads 
off  from  the  quay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite  the  back  of 
Notre  Dame ;  but,  at  the  date  of  our  story,  was  nearly  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  Here  he  discharged  the  equipage  with  the 
guard :  and,  entering  the  house  for  a  few  minutes,  returned  enve- 
loped in  a  large  military  cloak,  and  carrying  a  lighted  cresset  on  the 
end  of  a  halberd. 

He  pressed  hurriedly  forward  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  city,  passing  beside  the  abbey  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  where  the 
Pantheon  now  stands.     Beyond  this,  on  the  line  of  streets  which  at 
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present  bear  the  name  of  the  "  Rues  des  Fosses,"  the  ancient  walls  of 

Paris  hat%  until  within  a  year  or  two  of  this  period,  existed  ;  but  the 
improvements  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  commenced  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  city^  had  razed  the  fortifications  to  the  ground.  Those 
to  the  north,  levelled  and  planted  with  trees,  now  form  the  Boulevards; 
the  southern  line  had,  as  yet,  merely  been  thrown  into  ruins  ;  and 
the  only  egress  from  the  town  was  still  confined  to  the  point  where 
the  gates  had  stood,  kept  tolerably  clear  for  the  convenience  of  tra- 
vellers, and  more  especially  those  dwelling  in  the  increasing  fau- 
bourgs. Even  these  ways  were  scarcely  practicable.  The  water, 
for  want  of  drains,  collected  into  perfect  lakes,  and  the  deep  ruli 
were  left  unfilled,  so  that  the  thoroughfare,  hazardous  by  day,  became 
doubly  so  at  night ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  enterprise  to 
leave  or  enter  the  city  at  its  southern  outlet, 

Tlie  rain  contJoued  to  fall ;  and  the  cresset  that  Gaud  in  carried, 
flickering  in  the  night  winds^  oftentimes  caused  him  to  start  and  put 
himself  on  his  guard,  at  the  fitful  shadows  it  threw  on  the  dismantled 
walls  and  towers  that  bordered  the  way.  At  last  a  violent  gust 
completely  extinguiijbed  it,  and  he  would  have  been  left  in  a  most 
unpleasant  predicament,  being  totally  unable  to  proceed  or  retrace 
his  steps  in  the  perfect  obscurity,  had  not  a  party  of  the  marching 
watch  opportunely  arrived.  Not  caring  to  be  recognised,  Sainte* 
Croix  slouched  his  hat  over  his  face,  and  giving  the  countersign  to 
the  Chevalier  du  Guet,  requested  a  light  for  his  cresset.  The  officer 
asked  him  a  few  questions  as  to  what  he  had  seen  ;  and  stated  that 
they  were  taking  their  rounds  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
brigamlfiges  committed  by  the  scholars  dwelling  in  the  Quartier 
Latin,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Faubourgs  St.  Jacques  and 
St.  jMarcel,  brtween  whom  an  ancient  rivalry  in  vagubondis^ing  and , 
robbery  had  long  existed.  And,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  many  high' 
in  position  in  Paris  were  at  this  period  accustomed  to  *'  take  the  road  *' 
— some  from  a  reckless  spirit  of  adventure;  others  with  the  desire  of 
making  up  their  income  squandered  at  the  gamin|r.table^  or  in  the 
lavish  festivals  which  the  taste  of  the  age  called  forth. 

He  passett  the  contrescarpe,  and  had  reached  the  long  straggling 
street  of  the  faubcnire^,  when  two  men  rushed  from  between  the 
pillars  which  supported  the  rude  houses,  and  ordered  him  to  stop. 
Gaudin  was  immediately  on  his  defence.  He  hastily  threw  off"  his 
clouk,  and  drew  his  sword,  parrying  the  thrust  that  one  of  the  assaiU 
ants  aimed  at  him,  but  still  grasping  his  cresset  in  his  left  hand, 
which  the  other  strove  to  seize.  They  were  both  masked ;  and 
pressed  him  somewbat  hardly,  as  the  foremost,  in  a  voice  he  thought 
he  recognised,  demanded  his  purse  and  mantle. 

'*  Anj:  voieitrx  I  *'  shouted  Sainte-CroiXj  not  knowing  how  many  of 
the  party  might  be  in  ambush*  There  was  no  reply,  except  the  echo 
to  his  own  voice.  But,  as  he  spoke,  his  chief  assailant  told  the  other, 
who  had  wrested  the  light  away,  to  desist ;  and  drawing  back,  pulled 
off  his  mask  and  revealed  the  features  of  the  Marquis  of  Brinvilliers — 
the  companion  of  SainteCroix  that  afternoon  on  the  Carrefour  du 
Chritelet. 

'*Gaudin*8  voice,  a  livre  to  &  sou  I  *'  exckimed  the  Marquis. 

*'Aiitoiner'  cried  his  friend  as  they  recognized  each  other.  "It 
is  hicky  I  cried  out,  although  no  help  came.  It  takes  a  sharper  eye 
and  a  quicker  arm  than  mine  to  parry  two  blades  at  once*" 
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The  two  officers  looked  at  each  other  for  a  minute,  and  then  broke 
into  a  burst  of  laughter ;  whilst  the  third  party  took  off  his  hat  and 
humbly  sued  for  forgiveness. 

"And  Lachaussee,  too!"  continued  Sainte-Croiz,  as  he  perceived 
it  was  one  of  his  dependants.     "  The  chance  is  singular  enough.     I 
was  even  now  on  my  way  to  the  Gobelins  to  find  you,  rascal." 
"  Then  we  are  not  on  the  same  errand  ?  "  asked  the  Marquis. 
''If  you  are  out  as  a  coup-bourse,  certainly  not.      What  devil 
prompted  you  to  this  venture  ?     A  woman  ?  "  asked  Sainte-Croix. 

''  No  devil  half  so  bad,"  replied  Brinvilliers ;  "  but  the  fat  Abbe  de 
dnny.  He  goes  frequently  to  the  Gobelins  af^er  dark ;  it  is  not  to 
order  tapestry  only  for  his  hotel.  Since  the  holy  sisterhood  of  Port- 
Royal  have  moved  to  the  Rue  de  la  Bourbe,  he  seeks  bright  eyes 
elsewhere." 

"  I  see  your  game,"  answered  Gaudin ;  "  you  are  deeper  in  debt 
than  in  love.  But  it  is  no  use  waiting  longer.  This  is  not  the  night 
for  a  man  to  rest  by  choice  in  the  streets  ;  and  my  cry  appears  at  last 
to  have  had  an  effect  upon  the  drowsy  faubourgs." 

As  he  spoke,  he  directed  the  attention  of  Brinvilliers  to  one  of  the 
upper  windows  of  a  house  whence  a  sleepy  bourgeois  had  at  last  pro- 
truded his  head,  enveloped  in  an  enormous  convolution  of  hosiery. 
He  projected  a  lighted  candle  before  him,  as  he  challenged  the  per- 
sons below ;  but,  ere  the  question  reached  them,  it  was  extinguished 
by  the  rain,  and  all  was  again  dark  and  silent. 

Sainte-Croix  directed  Lachanssee  to  pile  together  the  embers  in 
the  cresset,  which  the  brief  struggle  had  somewhat  disarranged ;  and 
then,  as  the  night- wind  blew  them  once  more  into  a  flame,  he  took 
the  arm  of  the  Marquis,  and,  preceded  by  the  over-looker  of  the 
Gobelins,  passed  down  the  Rue  Mouffetard. 

They  stopped  at  an  old  and  blackened  house^  supported  like  the 
others  upon  rough  pillars  of  masonry,  which  afforded  a  rude  covered 
walk  under  the  projecting  stories ;  and  signalized  from  the  rest  by  a 
lantern  projecting  over  the  doorway.  Such  fixed  lights  were  then 
very  rare  in  Paris;  and  this  was  why  the  present  was  raised  to  the 
■dignity  of  an  especial  sign :  and  the  words  **  d  la  laniernc  "  rudely 
painted  on  its  transparent  side  betokened  a  house  of  public  enter- 
tainment. Within  the  range  of  its  light  the  motto  **  Urbis  securitas 
d  niior  "  was  scrawled  along  the  front  of  the  casement. 

*<  I  shall  give  up  my  plan  for  to-night,"  said  Brinvilliers  as  they 
reached  the  door.  '*  The  weather  has  possibly  kept  the  Abbe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Gobelins.  You  can  shelter  here :  there  are 
some  mauvais  gar^is  still  at  table,  I  will  be  bound,  that  even  Bras- 
d'Acier  himself  would  shrink  from  grappling  with." 

Thus  speaking,  he  knocked  sharply  at  the  door  with  the  handle  of 
his  sword,  which  he  had  kept  unsheathed  since  his  rencontre  with 
Sainte-Croix.  A  murmur  of  voices,  which  had  been  audible  upon 
their  arriving,  was  instantly  hushed,  and,  after  a  pause  of  a  few 
seconds,  a  challenge  was  given  from  within.  Brinvilliers  answered 
\  it:  the  door  was  opened,  and  Sainte-Croix  entered  tlie  cabaret,  fol- 
I        lowed  by  Lachaussee. 

"You  are  coming  too,  Antoine?"  asked  Oaudin  of  his  companion, 
u  the  latter  remained  on  the  sill. 

"  Not  this  evening,"  replied  the  Marquis.     "  You  wished  to  see 
Lachaussee,  and  this  is  the  nearest  spot  where  you  could  find  shel- 
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ter  witlioat  acramMnig  oa  through  the  holes  mnd  quagmires  to  the 

^  Bat  I  know  nobodr  here." 

~  PossbiT  thej  may  know  yoo,  and  mj  introduction  is  sufficient 
I  biTe  ether  a£urs  vhich  must  be  seen  to  this  evening,  since  my 
first  pLin  has  failed.     Yoa  will  be  vith  us  to-morrow  ?" 

*~  WhhoGt  fiLJ'  replied  Gaudin. 

Brinriliier^  cucBmen«ied  his  companion  to  the  care  of  the  host, 
and  ux>k  hi*  leaye ;  whilst  Sainte-Croix  and  Lachaussee  were  con- 
dccte\i  into  an  inner  apartment  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

It  was  a  low  room,  vith  the  ceiling  supported  by  heavy  blackened 
beamsL  The  plaster  of  the  walls  was,  in  places,  broken  down ;  in 
other»  coTered  with  rude  charcoal  drawings  and  mottoes.  A  long 
table  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment;  and  over  this 
was  suspended  a  lamp  which  threw  a  lurid  glare  upon  the  party 
around  it. 

This  was  composed  of  a  dozen  young  men  whom  Sainte-Croix 
directly  recc^nuied  to  be  scholars  of  the  different  colleges.  They 
were  dressed  in  every  style  of  fashion  according  to  their  tastes— one 
would  not  have  seen  appearances  more  varied  in  the  Paris  students 
of  the  present  day.  Some  still  kept  to  the  fashions  of  the  preceding 
reigns— the  closely  clipped  hair,  pointed  beard  and  ring  of  moustache 
surrounding  the  mouth.  Others  had  a  semi-clerical  habit,  and  others 
again  assimilateil  to  the  dress  of  the  epoch  ;  albeit  the  majority  wore 
their  own  hair.  But  in  one  thing  they  appeared  all  to  agree.  Large 
wine- cups  were  placed  before  each,  and  flagons  passed  quickly  from 
one  to  the  other  round  the  table. 

They  staretl  at  Sainte-Croix  as  he  entered  with  his  attendant,  and 
were  silent.  One  of  them,  however,  recognized  him,  and  telling  the 
others  that  he  was  a  friend,  made  a  place  for  him  at  his  side,  whilst 
Lachaussee  took  his  seat  at  the  chimney  corner  on  a  rude  settle. 

'*  Your  name,  my  worthy  seigneur  ?  "  exclaimed  one  of  the  party 
at  the  head  of  the  table ; '"  we  have  no  strangers  here.  Philippe 
Glazer,  tell  your  friend  to  answer." 

"My  name  is  Gaudin  de  Sainte-Croix.  I  am  a  captain  in  his 
Majesty's  Normandy  regiment.     What  is  yours  ?  " 

The  collected  manner  in  which  the  new-comer  answered  the  ques- 
tion evidently  made  an  impression  on  the  chairman.  He  was  a 
good-looking  young  man,  with  long,  dark  hair,  and  black  eyes,  clad 
in  a  torn  mantle  evidently  put  on  for  the  nonce,  with  an  old  cap 
adorned  with  shells  upon  his  head;  and  holding  a  knotty  staff, 
fashioned  like  a  crutch,  for  a  sceptre.  He  made  a  slight  obeisance, 
and  replied, 

"  Well — you  are  frank  with  me  ;  I  will  be  the  same.  I  have  two 
names,  and  answer  to  both  equally.  In  this  society  of  Gens  de  la 
Courte  Epee,*  I  am  called  *Le  Grand  Coesrc ;'  at  the  Hotel  Dieu 
they  know  me  better  as  Camille  Thcria,  of  Liege,  in  the  United 
Netherlands." 

At  a  sign  from  the  speaker,  one  of  the  party  took  a  bowl  from 
before  him,  and  pushed  it  along  the  table  towards  Sainte-Croix. 
There  were  a  few  pieces  of  small  money  in  it,  and  Gaudin  directly 

*  **Cm    grsdes    sa    i^mpostMit  orainairement    dVcoliers.     On  les    nommait 
*-Mit  da  la  OQurte  ^p^'  «  cause  dos  ciseuux  qiriU  portaient  pour  couper  let 
'ts.**-— Hirlstirr. 
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perceiving  their  drift  threw  in  some  more.  A  sound  of  acclamation 
passed  round  the  table,  and  he  immediately  perceived  that  he  had 
risen  to  the  highest  pitch  in  their  estimation. 

"  He  is  one  of  us ! "  cried  Theria«  «'  AUoms  !  Glaser — the  song.-the 
song- 

The  student  addressed  directly  commenced;  the  others  singing 
the  chorus,  and  beating  time  with  their  cups. 

^la^rr's  Ihiiig. 

I.  Clafp*d  may  be  the  zone, 

"fe?*?^*"*^'^^?^'.            ^  Even  to  the  throne.        ^'"^'•' 

Send  the  grape  tbnght  blood  around;  Trmqum,  ! 

Throw  off  .te|idy  life's  cold  m»k,  ^ut  fuU  weU  the  tCiidenU  know 

Erery  earthly  care  confound.  ^^^    j,  ^^^  ^^ 

Here  no  rules  are  l«own^  V&n  /  Flan  !  Pian  ! 

Buv&iu  !  Rataplan  ! 
Hen  no  sehoob  we  own, 

Trmquont !  m. 

Ln  wild  glee  and  revelry  Soaring  thoughts  our  minds  entrance. 

Sober  thought  dethrone.  Now  we  seem  to  spurn  tbe  ground. 

Plan  /  Plan  !  Plan  !  See,— the  lights  begin  to  danre, 

Rmimplan  !  Whirling  madly  round  and  round. 
Still  the  goblet  drain, 

II.  Buvona  I 
Till  each  blazing  vein 

Would  you  Beauty's  kindness  prnve  ?  Tnnquons  ! 

Drink  !    faint   heart   ne*er  gainM  a  Sends  fresh  blood  in  sparkling  flood 

prize.  To  the  reeling  brain. 

Hath  a  mistress  duped  your  love  ?  Plan  !  Plan  !  Plan  ! 

Drink  !  and  fairer  forms  will  rise.  Rataplan  ! 

"  Your  voice  ought  to  make  your  fortune,  Philippe/'  said  Sainte- 
Croix,  who  appeared  to  know  the  student  intimately. 

"  Pardieu!  it  does  me  little  service.  Theria,  there,  who  cannot 
sing  a  note,  keeps  all  the  galanUries  to  himself.  IIo !  Maitre  Ca- 
mille !  here  I  pledge  your  last  conquest.''  And  he  raised  his  cup  as 
he  added,  '*  Marie-Marguerite  de  Brinvilliers  !" 

Sainte-Croix  started  at  the  name ;  bis  eyes,  flashing  with  anger, 
passed  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  students. 

"  Chut !  "  cried  another  of  the  students,  a  man  of  small  stature, 
who  was  dressed  in  the  court  costume  of  the  period,  but  shabbily, 
and  with  every  point  exaggerated.  "  Chul !  Monsieur  perchance 
knows  la  belle  Marquise,  and  will  not  bide  to  hear  her  name  lipped 
amongst  us.^" 

The  student  had  noticed  the  rapid  change  and  expression  of 
Sainte-Croix's  countenance. 

"  No,  no — you  are  mistaken,"  said  Gaudin.  ''  I  am  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  the  lady.     I  served  with  her  husband." 

"  Jean  Blacquart,"  said  Glazer,  with  much  solemnity,  to  the  scho- 
lar who  had  last  spoken,  "  if  you  interrupt  the  conversation  again, 
I  shall  let  out  your  Gascon  blood  with  the  cook's  spit,  and  then  drop 
jou  into  the  Bievre.     Remember  it  runs  underneath  the  window." 

Tbe  Gascon — for  so  he  was — was  immediately  silent. 

"  The  Captain  Gaudin  cannot  know  less  of  La  Brinvilliers  than  I 
do,"  continued  Theria,  "  save  by  report,  as  a  charitable  and  spirited 
lady.    I  met  her  at  mass  a  fortnight  since,  at  the  Jacobins  in  the  Rue 
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TJr^  HnnuTb.  mc  eicorteti  iio'  from  a  ''^^^"^^^  that  rme  in  the  diordi. 
^  zniric  tmvf:  imnnwec  oc  mj  acqnaiatmcaey  bad  that  semeleM 
Hiii'jDuan  permnxed  nit.'' 

Tilt  BciiDian  lookfid  ipwards  HiacqiiarL  md  nmnltBoeoaslj  broke 
i:riL  tne  lanie  kind  of  noiv  thev  wonld  have  made  in  diasing  an  ani- 
mu.  iron,  ine  tuobl      Tht  Gascon  was  evidendj  the  butt  of  the 

"  Zrniair. :  *'  cried  ipreraj  to  Tlteria.      "  Wbat  was  the  tamuk 

'  A  wamax:.  of  conrBc."  asf  irered  Canxilk.     "  Yon  know  La  Da- 

Pniseed.  proceed."  exdaimed  the  adi£r&.  The  name  was  appa- 
rei'i.T  -vel.  kncnm  aman^vi  the  a^oilar^ 

*  *^eL— hcf  immnu  ainmbied  acainiit  the  chair  on  whidi  ^f^'l^w'g 
Cit  .t  Beaume  was  kneeling,  and  |rot  a  box  on  the  ears  from  the  brttcr 
i'jT  Lif  ETcpidirT.  that  rang  aL  through  the  church.  La  Dumenil  took 
pLTi  wTih  her  serrant,  and  ftoundij  abused  the  other,  to  which  La 
BfeLLoe  replied  as  hcartilj.  and  the  serrioe  was  stopped." 

*'  7^  quarrel  must  have  been  amusing/'  observed  Glaaer. 

"  J'cKTrri.in  :  the  women  in  the  kaUet  and  markets  would  hafe 
tjmed  pale  ax  their  Bajntatiosi&.  At  ImA  La  Dumenil  threw  a  misitl 
Lt  her  oppoDcnt's  head,  which  wdi-nigh  brought  her  to  the  ground 
The  people  coLeded  about  them,  and  Madame  de  Brinvillien  was 
De.rjT  crushed  br  the  crowd,  when  I  rescued  her  and  led  her  to  the 

P'.TCb." 

''  And  what  said  she.  CamiUe  ?  "  inquired  Glazer. 

'-  She  was  thanking  me  earnest]  j,  and  might  hare  expressed  some- 
thirg  more,  mhen  that  no-witted  Blacquart  spoilt  e%'erything  by 
Celling  me  back  again.  In  his  Gascon  chiralry  to  defend  La  Beau  me, 
he  had  drawn  his  sword  against  DumeniL" 

'*  I  think  that  was  somewhat  courageous  though,"  returned  Glaser 
with  mock  approbation.     "  Did  tou  reallv  do  this,  Jean  ?  " 

''  On  my  faith  I  did/'  answered  the  Gascon,  brightening  up ;  "  and 
would  do  It  again.  I  should  like  to  see  the  woman  in  Paris  that  I 
ain  afraid  oW." 

A  roar  of  applause  greeted  Blacquart's  heroism,  and  the  attention 
of  the  party  was  immediately  turned  towards  the  Gascon,  to  the 
great  relief  of  Sainte-Croix,  who  during  the  anecdote  had  been  ill  at 
ease.  He  could  have  added,  that  he  had  himself  escorted  the  Mar- 
chioness from  the  Jacobins  when  Theria  was  recalled. 

"  I  propose/'  cried  Camille,  "that, for  his  bravery,  Jean  Blacquart 
be  invested  with  the  ancient  order  of  Montfaucon." 

'•  Agreed,"  cried  the  others,  rising  and  surrounding  the  Gascon, 
whose  countenance  betrayed  a  mixed  expression  of  self-conceit  and 
apprehension. 

''Ho,  messire!"  exclaimed  Theria  to  Lachaussee,  who  had  re- 
mained all  the  time  sitting  near  the  lire ;  <'  we  appoint  you  master  of 
the  Halter.     Take  it,  and  tie  it  round  that  beam." 

He  threw  a  cord  to  Sainte-Croix's  attendant  as  he  spoke,  who 
fastened  it  to  the  point  indicated,  with  its  running  noose  hanging 
down. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  demanded  Blacquart,  getting  some- 
irhat  terrified. 

uig  yon/'  replied  Camille:  ''but  only  for  a  little  time. 
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Olaaer  and  myself  will  mind  your  pulse  carefully ;  and,  when  you 
are  nearly  dead,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  we  shall  cut  you 
down." 

"  But — I  say — Theria — Philippe !  "  cried  Jean  in  an  agony  of 
fright.  He  had  witnessed  so  many  of  their  wild  pranks,  that  he  did 
not  know  what  they  were  about  to  do. 

"  Pere  Camus/'  cried  the  master  of  the  Gens  de  la  Courte  Ep^e  to 
one  of  the  party  bearing  a  costume  of  the  church— a  broken-down 
and  dissipated  abbe.  '*  Pere  Camus,  chant  a  mass  for  the  departing 
courage  of  Jean  Blacquart." 

"  Au  secours  ! "  shrieked  the  Gascon  ;  "  au  feu  !  aux  voleurs ! 
an  —  " 

His  further  cries  for  help  were  cut  short  by  one  of  the  scholars 
thrusting  a  baked  apple  into  his  mouth,  and  immediately  tying  his 
scarf  over  it.  The  miserable  little  Gascon  was  directly  seized  and 
hoisted  on  to  the  table,  in  spite  of  his  violent  struggles ;  whilst  the 
abbe  commenced  a  profane  chant,  intended  as  a  parody  upon  some 
religious  service. 

Where  their  frolic  might  have  ended,  cannot  be  defined.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  orgies  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  every 
position  of  life,  were  little  cared  for ;  and  the  unhappy  Jean  might 
have  been  strangled  by  accident  with  very  little  compunction,  had 
not  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door  alarmed  the  revellers,  and  caused 
them  to  desist  for  the  minute  from  their  lawless  proceedings.  A 
silence  ensued,  unbroken  except  by  the  efforts  of  the  Gascon  to  re- 
lease himself,  in  the  course  of  which  he  kicked  the  flagons  and  goblets 
about  in  all  directions. 

"  Open  to  the  Garde  Bourgeois  ! "  cried  a  voice  outside. 

There  was  no  resisting  the  command.  The  host  unbarred  the 
door,  and  a  little  pursy  man,  who  looked  like  a  perambulating 
triumphal  car  of  apoplexy,  entered  the  cabaret 

*'  Master  Poncelet,"  he  said  to  the  host,  as  he  shook  his  head,  until 
his  face  was  a  deep  crimson ;  "  this  is  against  the  law,  and  I  must 
look  to  it,  as  answerable  for  the  morality  of  the  faubourgs.  We 
cannot  allow  this  brawling  four  hours  after  curfew — we  cannot 
allow  it." 

"  If  you  had  come  two  minutes  later,"  said  Blacquart,  as  he  forced 
himself  from  his  tormentors,  "you  would  have  seen  me  a  — " 

Under  what  guise  the  Garde  Bourgeois  would  have  seen  Jean 
Blacquart,  was  never  made  known  to  him.  A  back-handed  blow 
from  Theria  overturned  the  Gascon  into  the  corner  of  the  room, 
from  whence  he  did  not  care  to  arise,  not  knowing  what  reception 
might  next  await  him. 

"Maitre  Picard,"  said  the  host  with  respect,  addressing  the  patrol ; 
'*  these  are  learned  clerks — scholars  of  Mazarin,  and  of  Cluny  ;  with 
some  from  the  Hotel  Dieu.  They  seek  the  faubourgs  for  quiet  and 
studv." 

••  I  cannot  help  it.  Master  Poncelet,"  replied  the  Bourgeois ;  "  the 
morality  of  St.  Marcel  requires  the  utmost  vigilance  of  its  superin- 
tendents. Messieurs,  you  must  respect  my  authority,  and  put  out 
all  the  lights  directly." 

**  Call  in  your  guard  to  do  it,"  said  Philippe  Glazer ;  "  we  are  not 
lackeys." 

"My  guard  is  now  going  round  the  Rue  du  Puits  qui  Parle," 
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replied  the  Bourgeois,  ''  wherein  is  much  evil  congreji^ated.  1  am 
here.     Our  good  king  Louis  is  The  State.     I  am  The  Guard." 

''Thank  you  —  thank  you,  Maitre  Picard,"  said  Theria.  "I 
respect  you^  although  you  made  me  a  cap  last  year  of  a  villanous 
fabric,  and  told  me  that  it  was  the  best  cloth  of  Louvain ;  you  forgot 
I  breathed  my  first  gasp  of  air  in  Brabant.  And  you  are  aure  that 
the  guard  cannot  put  out  our  lights?  " 

"I  have  told  you  they  are  not  near  us,"  said  the  Bourgeois,  of- 
fended at  being  obliged  to  repeat  the  intelligence. 

<-  Excellent !"  observed  Theria.  *•  Philippe,  close  the  door,  and  let 
IMaitre  Picard  take  us  all  into  custody." 

Glazcr  immediately  obeyed  the  command  of  their  chairman,  whilst 
the  others  huddled  round  the  luckless  little  Bourgeois,  who  began 
to  feel  remnrkably  uncomfortable. 

''  Respite  the  Gascon,  and  liang  Alaitrc  Picard  in  his  steadj  bj  his 
heels,"  said  Theria. 

" I  give  you  all  warning!"  cried  Picard ;  "I  give  you  all  wamiwl 
I  am  a  quartenier,  and  can  punish  you  all.     Keep  your  hands  awajrlt 

Saintc-Croix,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  Bourgeois,  had  thrmirn 
his  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  not  wishing  to  be  recog;n]aed  in  hia 
military  dress ;  and  had  retreated  with  Liachaussee  into  a  coracr  cf 
the  room,  whither  Maitre  Picard  followed  him  with  an  ippaaUnp 
glance,  noting  that  his  appearance  was  somewhat  more  reapactabS 
than  that  of  the  scholars. 

'*  I  tell  you,  you  do  this  at  your  peril,"  screamed  Picard.  "Tha 
police  show  no  mercy  to  the  vagabonds  and  mauvau  gar^OHM  wha 
maltreat  an  enlightened  bourgeois." 

'*We  thank  you  for  the  hint,"  said  Theria,  "Ho!  mesetifkmf 
in  consideration  of  Maitre  Picard's  enlightenment  we  incline  to  merer 
and  utility.  Let  us  hang  him  before  the  door,  and  save  our  train 
candles.  La  Reinie  never  thought  of  so  grand  an  illumination  as  an 
enlightened  bourgeois." 

"  Agreed  ! "  cried  the  scholars.     "  A  la  lanternc!  d  la  laniemel^ ' 

CHAPTER   v. 

i^aintt'-Cruix  and  Lis  creature.  ' 

Thr  cry  had  not  the  terrible  meaning  which  it  carried  a  osnturvi 
afterwards,  but  it  was  sufficiently  mischievous  to  offer  but  little 
relief  to  Maitre  Picard.  In  an  instant  he  was  borne  off  his  legs,  and 
hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  scholars;  whilst  Philippe  Olaasff 
thrust  a  link  into  the  (ire,  and,  when  it  was  kindled,  preceded  the  pro* 
cession  to  the  door.  Some  of  his  companions  dragged  out  a  table 
and  a  chair,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  into  the  street ;  and,  forming  a  kind 
of  scaffold,  they  rapidly  took  down  the  lantern,  and  perched  Blaitre 
Picard,  link  in  iiand,  upon  its  iron  support,  directly  removing  every 
means  of  esc;ipe  from  beneath  him. 

Tile  ])oor  little  Bourgeois  was  in  a  lamentable  position.  The  iron- 
work  of  the  lamp  was  anything  but  trustworthy;  and,  albeit  a  man  of 
small  stature,  he  was  heavily  inclined.  With  one  hand  he  grasped 
his  unenviable  scat,  and  with  the  other  he  sustained  the  link,  not 
daring  to  ])ut  it  out,  for  fear  of  some  new  infliction  that  his  tormen- 
tors might  invent. 

**SalHt !  Aluitrc  Picard,"  cried  Theria,  doffing  his  bonnet.     "  Who 
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anresteJ  Jean  Saaval,  at  the  Sorbonne^  for  taking  the  cloak  from 
Bussi'Habuten  on  the  Pont  Neuf  ?  *' 
*'  Fihu  I  '*  cried  the  Bourgeois. 

"Who  pointed  out  to  the  watch,  where  Fran<^*>iB  de  CUanvalon, 
the  archbishop,  went^  instead  of  to  Nuire  D/irae?      SaltU,  Bour- 
geois I"  cried  Philippe  GUzer,  with  another  pretended  obeiaanee. 
»    And  then  the  sholars  joined  their  hands,  and  performed  a  wild 
dance  around  him. 

"Stay  awrhile,  stay  awhile J"  excbimed  Maitre  Picard.  "Now 
you  shall  see  what  I  can  do.  Here  comes  the  Guet  Royal.  Auj: 
voleurs  !  aux  voleun  !  !** 

The  little  man  was  right.  From  his  elevated  position  he  had  seen 
the  guard  with  their  lights  turning  round  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
]\Ioufretard,  and  he  now  hailed  thera  with  all  the  force  of  his  lungs, 
kicking  his  legs  in  nervous  anxiety  until  one  of  his  fihoe&  fell  off 
upon  GIazer*s  head,  who  directly  returned  it,  flinging  it  at  the  little 
man  with  a  force  that  almost  upset  him  from  his  treacherous 
position* 

The  scholars  instantly  took  the  alarm,  (for  some  of  the  niounted 
guard  were  riding  down  the  street^)  and  iied  in  all  directions,  along 
the  narrow  and  dark  outlets  of  the  Faubourg^  St.  Marcel.  Lachaussee, 
who.  with  Sainte-Croix,  hud  been  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  seized  the 
otBcer  by  the  arm,  and  drew  him  into  the  house. 

*'It  will  not  doioryon  to  be  found  here,  monsieur/*  he  said;  "fol- 
low me — we  can  get  off  by  the  Bievre." 

He  closed  the  door  after  them^  and  telling  the  host  not  to  admit 
the  guiird,  but  let  them  break  in  if  they  chose^  passed  through  the 
room  lately  occupied  by  the  scholars,  and,  throwing  open  the  win- 
dow, stepped  out  upon  the  bank  of  the  Bievre — a  small  stream  run- 
ning from  the  south,  which  flows  into  the  Seine  a  little  above  the 
present  Pont  d'Austerlitz  by  the  Jardin  dea  Plantes.  It  was  now 
swollen  with  the  rains,  and  was  rushing  angrily  by  the  narrow  path^ 
along  which  Lachaussee  led  the  way,  having  once  more  closed  the 
window. 

They  crept  along,  clinging  like  bats  to  the  walls  of  the  houses 
that  bordered  the  stream,  at  the  risk  of  falling  into  it  e%'ery  minute, 
until  Lachaussee  slopped  at  a  small  gale,  to  which  he  applied  a 
pass-key.  It  opened,  and  Sainte- Croix  found  himself  in  an  outer  atlter- 
court  of  the  Gobelins.  This  they  crossed,  and  were  immediately 
wards  in  one  of  the  apartments  apportioned  to  the  superintendents, 

L:ichaus$ee  raked  together  some  embers  on  the  hearth,  which  he 
soon  blew  into  a  flame,  and  then  lighted  a  lamp ;  whilst  Sainte-Croix 
once  more  threw  off  his  cloak,  and  look  his  place  on  one  of  the  settles, 
"So,**  he  exclaimed,  '^we  arc  once  more  housed.  Your  night's 
adventure  is  so  far  to  be  considered  fortunate,  as  I  might  have  looked 
for  you  long  enough  here,  it  seems.'* 

'*The  purse  of  the  Marquis  wanted  replenishing,'*  replied  La- 
ehauss^  in  an  easy  tone.  **  You  did  not  let  me  know  you  were 
coming,  or  I  might  have  stayed  at  home.'* 

•<I  am  chilled  and  wearied/'  said  Sainte-Croix ;  *'have  you  no 
wine.^** 

**  Better  than  ever  paid  duty  in  the  city/*  said  Lachaussee,  pro- 
ducing II  bottle  from  a  closet.  "  *'  They  watch  the  town,  but  forget  i 
the  river  " 
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''Thjt  is  right  good  Bargmidj,"  obtcrred  Sunte-Croix,  as  he 
Ustedit. 

**  The  best  that  the  Tinerards  of  Auxeire  can  produce.  One  heeds 
it  io  soch  a  dismal  ootskirt,  HcaTen  knows !" 

"  Your  position  might  be  worse.** 

**  It  might  be  much  better,"  retnmed  Lachanssee  carelessly.  "  I 
am  glad  too  hare  come.  I  spoke  to  the  Marquis  about  entering  his 
service,  for  I  am  somewhat  wearj  of  the  faubourgs ;  and  he  referred 
me  to  jou.    You  do  not  want  a  character,  I  presume,  or  a  reference  ?" 

He  gave  out  these  words  full  of  meaning,  and  looked  earnestly  at 
Sainte-Croix  as  he  uttered  them. 

"  You  will  remain  here  during  my  pleasure,"  replied  the  other, 
refilling  his  glass. 

"  And  suppose  it  wearies  me  ?  " 

"  I  shall  tell  JOU  a  story  to  arouse  you  and  beguile  the  time/' 
Gaudin  answered.  "  But  possibly  you  know  it:  it  relates  to  an 
event  that  occurred  some  three  years  back  at  Milan." 

Lachaussee  was  pouring  out  some  wine  for  himself.  He  placed 
the  cup  down  on  the  table,  and  regarded  Sainte-Croix  with  a  look 
of  mingled  fear  and  mistrust.  Gaudin  cast  his  eye  round,  and,  per- 
ceiving that  the  attention  of  the  other  was  arrested,  continued : 

''  There  were  two  soldiers  staying  at  the  Croce  Bianca :  one  was 
an  officer  in  the  French  service,  the  other  a  renegade  who  turned  his 
back  upon  the  Fronde,  with  the  Prince  de  Conde ;  went  with  him 
into  Spain  to  take  up  arms  against  his  own  country,  and  then,  when 
the  chances  turned,  deserted  again  and  joined  the  French  army.  He 
must  have  been  a  double  knave.     What  think  you  ?  " 

Lachaussee  gave  no  answer.  He  moved  his  lips  in  reply,  but  no 
sound  escaped  them. 

"The  resources  of  these  two  were  nearly  exhausted/'  resumed 
Sainte-Croix  ;  ''  for  they  led  a  gallant  life,  when  a  French  nobleman, 
rich  and  young,  arrived  at  i\l ilan.  He  was  courted,  feted,  in  all 
circles  ;  and  he  became  introduced  to  the  officer  and  his  companion. 
They  marked  him  for  their  prey ;  and  one  night,  at  the  gaming- 
table, carried  off  a  large  sura  of  money,  offering  the  noble  his  revenge 
on  the  following  evening  at  the  Croce  Bianca.  He  embraced  the 
chance,  and  came  alone:  fortune  once  more  patronized  him,  and 
he  gained  back,  not  merely  what  he  had  lost^  but  every  sou  the  others 
possessed  in  the  world. 

**  There  was  a  grand  festival  that  evening  given  by  one  of  the 
Borromeo  family,  and  the  officer  departed  to  it,  leaving  the  renegade 
and  the  nobleman  still  playing,  in  the  middle  of  the  fete,  a  mask 
approached  the  officer  and  slipped  a  letter  into  his  hand,  immediately 
quitting  the  assembly." 

Sainte-Croix  took  a  small  pouncet-box  from  his  breast,  and  opened 
it.     He  then  unfolded  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  continued : 

"It  read  as  follows:  'Exili's  potion  has  done  its  work.  I  have 
started  with  everything  to  the  frontier.  Do  not  return  to  the  Croce 
Bianca  until  after  day-break/  The  officer  followed  the  advice ;  and, 
when  he  went  back  to  the  inn,  the  noble  had  been  found  dead  in  the 
room  ;  with  an  empty  phial  of  the  terrible  '  Manna  of  St  Nicholas  de 
Barri,'*  clutched  in  his  hand.    He  was  presumed  to  have  committed 

*  The  ^^  Manna  of  Saint  Nicholas  de  Barri  **  was  the  name  under  which  the 
Afua  To/ana  waa  vended  almost  publicly. 
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suicide,  and  the  crime  was,  in  twenty-four  hours,  hidden  by  the 
grave.  The  officer  soon  afterwards  lefl  Milan,  and  joined  the  other 
in  Paris.  His  name  was  Oaudin  de  Sainte-Croix ;  the  renegade,  and 
real  murderer,  was  called  Lachaussee." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  thus  recalling  all  that  has  long  past  ?"  said  La- 
chaussee, who,  during  Gaudin's  story,  had  recovered  his  composure. 
"  The  same  blow  that  strikes  one,  must  hurl  the  other  as  well  to 
damnation.  Ezili,  who  is  known  to  be  in  Paris,  could  crush  us 
both." 

"  Exili  has  been  this  night  conveyed  to  the  Bastille  by  a  lellre  de 
cachet,'*  replied  Sainte-Croix ;  "  and  this  small  piece  of  writing  is 
enough  to  send  you  to  join  him.  You  were  grumbling  at  your  posi- 
tion :  a  subterranean  cell  in  St.  Antoine  is  less  pleasant  than  this 
room  at  the  Gobelins." 

"  I  am  as  much  at  your  disposal  as  at  your  mercy,"  returned  La- 
chaussee, swallowing  down  a  large  draught  of  wine.  *'  What  next 
do  you  require  of  me  ?  " 

"  No  very  unpleasant  task,"  said  Sainte-Croix.  "  It  regards  a 
woman,  young,  and  fair  enough,  in  all  conscience.  She  has  been 
working  here,  it  seems,  until  a  very  short  period  since.  Have  you 
the  name  of  Louise  Gauthier  amongst  the  artists  of  your  aieUers  ?  " 

"  Surely,"  replied  Lachaussee,  ••  a  haughty  minx  enough.  She 
left  a  day  or  two  back,  displeased  with  my  attention  ;  at  least,  she 
said  so.     I  know  not  where  she  is  gone." 

A  spasm  crossed  the  features  of  Sainte-Croix  during  this  speech 
of  the  superintendent,  as  he  eyed  him  with  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt, amounting  to  disgust :  but  this  passed,  and  he  continued  : — 

"  I  can  tell  you :  she  is  staying  at  the  boat-mill  below  the  Pont 
Notre  Dame.  You  must  go  to-morrow  and  ascertain  if  she  is  still 
there.  In  the  event  of  finding  her,  contrive  so  that  she  may  be 
under  your  control ;  place  her  in  some  situation  where  she  can 
never  see  me,  or  follow  me,  again.     Do  you  understand  ?" 

"  Perfectly,"  returned  Lachaussee ;  "  though  mine  would  not  be 
the  advice  she  would  the  soonest  follow." 

And  then  he  added,  as  he  regarded  Sainte-Croix  with  a  piercing 
look: — 

'*  You  have  sent  Exili  to  the  Bastille.     He  might  have  aided  us." 

**  No  more  !"  cried  Sainte-Croix,  as  he  perceived  the  meaning  of 
the  other.  *'  No  more !    I  must  be  freed  from  her  annoyance.    Other 

prospects  are  opening  to  me,  which  her  presence  would  cloud  and 

destroy — but  remember,  you  will  be  held  answerable  for  the  slight- 

ej^t  injury  that  may  affect  her.     If  you  want  money,  you   have  only 

^0  apply  to  me  for  it ;  but,  by  Heaven  I  if  every  sou  of  what  you 

draw  is  not  appropriated  to  her  sole  use,  your  life  shall  answer  for 

it.    Am  I  understood  ?" 
"You  may  count  upon  me,"  answered  Lachaussee.     "  She  shall 

never  trouble  you  more.     I  believe  the  girl  is  entirely  destitute. 

Perhaps  she  may  look  upon  me  with  more  favour  when  she  finds 

how  utterly  dependent  she  will  be  upon  my  liberality." 
"  I  shall  not  return  to  the  Rue  des  Bernardins  to-night,"  said 

Sainte-Croix.     "  You  must  accommodate  me  here,  and  to-morrow 

^e  will  leave  together  on  our  separate  missions." 
There  was  a  small  apartment  opening  from  the  chamber  wherein 

this  conversation  had  taken  place,  to  which  Lachaussee  conducted 
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his  companion.  In  the  comer  was  a  truckk-bcd,  without  furnitore. 
Oaudin  threw  his  cloak  upon  it ;  and  ordering  the  other  to  bring 
in  the  embers  from  the  fire-place,  and  place  them  upon  the  hearth, 
closed  the  door  as  the  task  was  finished,  and  prepared  to  retire  to 
rest.  He  merely  took  off*  his  upper  garments^  and  then  lay  care- 
lessly down  upon  the  rude  couch,  placing  his  sword  and  pistols 
within  his  grasp,  upon  a  chair  by  the  side.  He  heard  the  steps  of 
Lachaussee  retiring,  and  then  all  was  still  as  the  grave.  The  cold 
air  of  the  room  rushed  up  the  chimney,  and  fanned  the  braise  into 
a  light  flame,  which  threw  the  mouldings  of  the  room  in  flitting  and 
grotesque  shadows  upon  the  walls  and  ceiling.  As  slumber  came 
upon  him,  these  assumed  regular  forms  in  his  fevered  imagination. 
He  fancied  Ezili  and  Lachaussee  appeared,  and  were  dragging  him 
down  into  a  gulph,  when  Louise  Gauthier  stretched  out  her  arm, 
and  they  could  not  pass  her ;  and  then  another  female,  almost 
equally  young  and  beautiful,  with  a  countenance  that  was  ever  be- 
fore him,  sleeping  and  waking,  in  the  rich  apparel  of  a  grand  lady, 
drew  him  away  from  the  rest,  and  told  him  to  escape  with  her. 
He  attempted  to  fly,  hut  his  feet  were  riveted  to  the  ground,  and 
the  others  were  already  in  pursuit.  They  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  were  about  to  lay  hands  on  him  once  more,  when  in  his  agony 
he  awoke,  and,  starting  up  on  the  bed,  glared  wildly  about  the 
room.  By  the  light  of  the  declining  embers  he  perceived  some  one 
moving  in  the  chamber,  and,  in  the  alarmed  voice  of  a  person  sud- 
denly aroused  from  a  frightful  dream,  he  challenged  the  intruder. 

"  It  is  I,  Lachaussee,"  cried  the  superintendent,  for  it  was  he. 
''  I — I  came  to  see  what  you  wanted.  You  have  been  moaning  bit- 
terly in  your  sleep ;  I  knew  not  what  might  happen  to  you." 

"  It  was  nothing,"  returned  Gaudin.  '*  I  have  drunk  deeply  this 
evening,  and  my  sleep  is  fevered  and  troubled.  Get  you  to-bed 
yourself,  and  do  not  enter  this  room  again,  except  I  summon  you." 

Lachaussee  departed  without  a  word  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  Sainte-Croix  moved  the  bed  from  the  wall,  and  placed  its  foot 
against  the  door :  he  then  once  more  lay  down,  but  not  for  sleep. 
Every  night-noise  caused  him  to  start  up  and  listen  anxiously  for 
some  minutes,  in  the  apprehension  that  the  treachery  of  Lachaus- 
see might  once  more  bnng  him  to  the  room. 

Daylight  came  slowly  through  the  window,  and  the  sound  of  the 
early  artisans  assembling  in  the  court-yards  for  their  work  was 
heard  below,  when  he  at  last  sank  into  a  deep  and  unbroken 
morning  slumber. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

Maitre  Olazer,  the  apothecary,  and  his  man,  Panurge,  discourse  with  the  people 
on  poisons. — The  visit  of  the  Marchioness. 

There  was  plenty  to  occupy  the  gossips  the  morning  afler  the 
events  of  the  preceding  chapters,  in  the  good  city  of  Paris.  The 
capture  of  Exili,  with  all  the  additions  and  exaggerations  that  word 
of  mouth  could  promulgate,  formed  the  only  topic  of  conversation  ; 
nothing  else  was  canvassed  by  the  little  knots  of  idlers  who  col« 
lected  at  the  corners  of  the  Font  Neiif  and  on  the  quays. 

There  were  few  newspapers  then  to  spread  their  simultaneous 
intelligence  over  the  city.     The  first  important  journal,  established 
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under  the  auspices  of  Colbert,  as  yet  appealed  to  a  very  limited 
nuraber  t>f  the  citizens  beyond  the  s^cientific,  and  those  interested  in 
manufactnTing  an<l  commercial  improvements.  There  was  a  weekly 
paper,  to  be  sure,  from  which  the  eager  populace  might  have  gained 
some  news,  had  the  occurrences  come  within  the  range  of  ita  lime 
of  publication  ;  and  the  subject  would  have  been  dilated  upon  with 
especial  care,  for  its  originator  waa  a  physician-  Le  Docteur  Re- 
naudot  had  found,  as  the  medical  men  of  the  present  day  are  aware^ 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  current  events  of  the  time  wfl«  thought  aa 
much  of  in  a  physician,  by  hia  patients,  as  a  knowledge  of  his 
profession  ;  and  so  he  cultivated  ita  acquisition  to  his  great  profit* 
But  when  a  healthy  season  came,  and  he  had  leas  to  do  «ind  talk 
about,  it  struck  him  that  some  advantage  might  accrue  from  distri- 
buting his  news  generally,  in  a  printed  form.  He  did  so;  the  plan 
succeeded ;  and  to  this  circumstance  is  the  origin  of  the  French 
press  to  be  traced. 

But  all  news  connected  with  aBsaults  and  offences  found  a  loc|ua* 
cious  Mercury  in  every  member  of  the  Garde  Bourgeois,  Not  one 
who  bad  assisted,  on  the  antecedetit  evenings  at  the  capture  of  Exiii^ 
omitted  to  take  all  the  credit  to  himself,  as  he  babbled  to  a  crowd  of 
gasping  auditors  from  his  shop-window.  Maitre  Pi  card,  who  had 
arrived^  borh'ng  ovf^r  wilh  indignation,  at  the  office  of  the  Pr^vot  in  the 
Chatelet,  found  even  his  complaint  against  the  scholars  overlook ed> 
in  the  more  important  excitement.  The  exposition  of  the  horrible 
meaaM,  so  long  suspected,  by  which  the  Italian  gaine<l  his  living, 
and  the  strange  death  of  the  Chevalier  du  Guet  by  the  poisoned 
atmosphere  of  the  chaml:M?r,  absorbed  all  other  attention. 

And  well  indeed  it  might.    The  frightful  effects  of  the  **Acquetta 
di  Na|>oli,"*  to  which  rumour  had   assigned  the   power   of  causing 
deatli  at  any  determinate  period,  after  weeks,  months,  or  even  years 
of  atrophy  and  wasting  agony, — ^this  terrible  fluid,  tasteless,  inodor- 
ous, colourless^^ — ^so  facile  in  its  administration,  and  so  impossible  to 
be  detected,  had  beeu  for  half  a  century  the  dread  of  southern  Eu- 
rope,    Once  administered,  there  was  no  hope  for  the  sufferer,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  antidotes,  the  secret  of  which  appeared  to  rest  with 
the  poi-ioners  alone.     A  certain  indescribable   change  crept  on  ;  a 
nameless   feeling  of  indisposition,  as  the  |>owers  of  life  gradually 
snnk   beneath  the  influence  of  its  venom,  but  one  that  offered  no 
clue  whereby  the  most  perceptive  physician  could  ascertain  the  seat] 
of  evil,   or  the  principal  organ  affected.      Then  came  anxiety  and] 
weariness  ;  the  spirits  broke  down,  hope  departed,  and  a  constant  i 
gnawing  pain,  that  appeared   to  run  in  liquid  torn;ent  through  all 
the  arteries  of  the  body,  passing  even  by  the  capillaries,  to  bring 
fresh  pain  and  poisoned  vital  fluid   to  the  heart,  left  the  helpless 
victim  without  ease  or  slumber  ;  and,  as  time  advanced  in  misery 
aud  anguish  that  evaded  every  remedy,  so  did  the  poison  fajsleitj 
itieir deeper  and  deadlier  on  the  system,  until  the  last  stage  of  its] 
effects  arrived,  and  life  departed  in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  describe.  I 
Respecting  this  fearful  scourge  little  technical  information  that  isj 
left  can  be  relied  upon.     It  appears  to  have  been  a  preparation  ofl 
srsenic;  and,  if  this  be  true,  the  ignorance  of  the  age  might  hsivei 
allowed    the  deadly  metal   to   pass  undetected  by  analysis  :  but,  a»J 
we  have   before  stated,  toxicology  ia  now  more  certain  in  its  re-" 
searches  after  hidden   poison,  and  in  this  deadly  drug  especially* 
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The  merest  trace  of  it,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  administered, 
even  to  the  eye  of  the  vulgar  affording  no  more  attributes  than  pure 
water  for  analysis,  can  be  reduced  to  its  mineral  state.  The  grave 
itself  refuses  to  conceal  the  crime ;  and  the  poison  has  the  remark- 
able property  of  embalming  the  body,  as  it  were,  and  by  its  anti- 
septic virtue  giving  back  the  vital  organs  to  the  light  of  day, 
should  exhumation  be  required,  in  such  a  state  as  to  place  idl 
matter  of  detecting  its  presence  beyond  the  slightest  doubt,  even  in 
the  quantity  of  the  most  minute  atom. 

It  was  about  the  shop  of  Maitre  Glazer,  the  apothecary,  in  the 
Place  Maubert,  at  the  river  boundary  of  the  Quartier  I^atin,  that 
the  principal  collection  of  gossippers  clustered  all  day  long.  He 
had  acquired  some  renown  in  Pans  for  compounding  and  vending 
antidotes  to  the  dreaded  poisons ;  and  it  was  reported,  that  his  un- 
happy assistant,  Fanurge,  as  he  was  nicknamed  by  the  acquaint- 
ances of  the  apothecary, — albeit  his  real  name  was  Martin, — was  the 
subject  of  all  his  experiments.  Panurge  was  a  tall,  spare  creature, 
whose  skeleton  appeared  to  be  composed  of  nothing  but  large 
joints,  and  chiefly  resembled  his  predecessor  of  the  same  name  in 
being  a  wonderful  coward,  as  well  as  boaster ;  and  herein  he  closely 
assimilated  in  his  nature  to  the  Gascon  scholar,  Blacquart.  And 
when  the  latter  sometimes  accompanied  his  master's  son,  Philippe 
Glazer,  to  the  house,  these  two  would  outlie  one  another  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner,  until  they  had  well-nigh  quarrelled  and  fought,  but 
for  very  cowardice. 

On  the  evening  subsequent  to  the  events  of  the  last  chapter, 
Maitre  Glazer  was  holding  forth  to  a  crowd  of  anxious  auditors, 
even  until  after  dark  ;  whilst  his  man  was  busied  in  distilling  some 
water  of  rare  merit  in  all  diseases.  His  shop  had  never  held  a  larger 
meeting.  It  was  known  by  the  sign  '*  Au  Basilisk  ;'*  and  had  the 
*'  effigies  "  of  that  fabulous  serpent  painted  over  the  door,  done  from 
the  book  of  Ambrose  Pare,  which  formed  his  entire  medical  library. 
"  Look  you,  Maitre  Glazer,"  said  a  bystander ;  "  though  Exili  be 
taken,  we  are  none  of  us  yet  sure  of  our  lives.  For  are  there  not 
devil's  drinks  of  Italy  that  will  kill  at  any  certain  and  definite  time  ?" 
**  Theophrastus  thus  answers  that  question,"  replied  Glazer,  giving 
his  authority  first,  that  his  statement  might  have  more  weight.  "  Of 
poisons  some  more  speedily  perform  their  parts,  others  more  slowly  ; 
yet  you  may  find  no  such  as  will  kill  in  set  limits  of  time.  And 
when  one  hath  lingered  long,  then  hath  he  been  fed  little  by  little, 
and  so  tenderly  nursed,  as  it  were,  into  his  grave." 

"  I  have  felt  ill  long,"  said  a  portly  bourgeois.  "  Fray  heaven  I 
am  not  fed  with  poison  in  such  manner !     How  may  I  avoid  it?" 

"  By  ceasing  to  eat,  Michel,"  replied  Maitre  Glazer.  '*  Yet  there 
are  other  methods  of  killing,  which  no  man  may  combat  but  with 
antidotes  on  their  effects  being  known.  Pope  Clement,  the  seventh 
of  that  name,  and  uncle  to  the  mother  of  one  of  our  kings,  was  poi- 
soned by  the  fume  of  a  medicated  torch  carried  before  him,  and  died 
thereof;  and  Mathiolus  tells  us,  that  there  were  two  mountebanks 
in  the  market-place  of  Sienna,  the  one  of  which,  but  smelling  to  a 
poisoned  gillyflower  given  him  by  the  other,  presently  fell  down 
dead/' 

*'  And  a  certain  man  not  long  ago,"  said  Panurge,  "  when  he  had 
put  his  nose  and  smelled  a  little  unto  a  pomander  which  was  secretly 
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poisoned,  did  presently  swell  so  that  he  ahnost  filled  the  room,  and 
would  have  died,  but  I  gave  him  an  antidote.  Then  he  shrunk 
rapidlj,  and  went  on  his  way  healed." 

There  was  an  expression  of  disbelief  amongst  the  crowd,  and  a 
young  artisan  laughed  aloud  derisively ;  at  which  Fanurge  inquired 
bravely  **  Who  it  was  ?  " 

But  when  the  artisan  said  it  was  himself,  the  ire  of  Panurge  re- 
laxed; and  he  said,  if  it  had  been  any  one  else,  he  should  have  taken 
up  the  affront  warmly.  And  then,  on  a  reproving  sign  from  Maitre 
Olazer,  he  continued  his  work. 

The  evening  soon  warned  the  last  of  the  talkers  home,  after  Maitre 
Olazer  had  held  forth  for  some  time  longer  on  his  favourite  theme. 
When  the  latest  idler  had  departed,  Fanurge  closed  the  shop,  and 
they  retired  into  the  small  apartment  behind  for  supper. 

The  shop  was  at  the  corner  of  the  porie^ochere  leading  to  the 
court-yard,  and  one  window  looked  upon  the  passage,  so  that  every- 
body who  passed  to  the  other  apartments  of  the  house  could  be  seen. 
The  meal  was  soon  arranged  by  the  concierge  of  the  establishment 
i^for  Maitre  Glazer  was  a  widower — and  he  sat  down  with  his  as- 
sistant to  enjoy  it 

**  Has  my  boy  come  back  ?"  asked  the  apothecary,  as  they  took 
their  places. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him,*'  replied  Fanurge.  "  His  neighbour  Theria, 
the  Brabantian,  is  at  home  though,  for  there  is  a  light  in  his  window 
high  up." 

"  They  are  great  friends  of  Philippe's,"  said  Maitre  Glazer ;  *'both 
Theria  and  his  wife— a  modest,  well-favoured  body." 

"^lere  Jobert  says  it  is  not  his  wife/'  replied  the  assistant;  ''but 
merely  a  grisette  of  the  city.     Oh,  the  corrupt  state  of  Paris !" 

"  She  is  outwardly  well-behaved,  and  of  mild  manners,"  returned 
the  apothecary  ;  "  and  we  wish  to  know  no  further.  There  is  more 
vice  at  court  than  in  that  mansarde,  which  is  approved  of  by  the 
world." 

"Theria  does  not  like  her  to  see  much  of  me,"  said  Panurge,  con- 
ceitedly smoothing  three  or  four  hairs  that  straggled  about  his  chin, 
where  his  beard  ought  to  have  been. 
"  Why  not — for  fear  you  should  frighten  her?" 
"  Frighten  her !  by  the  mass,  it  is  far  otherwise,"  answered  the 
assistant.  "  There  are  not  many  gallants  in  Paris  who  have  been 
so  favoured  as  myself,  or  can  show  such  a  leg." 

He  stretched  out  the  bony  limb,  and  was  gazing  at  it  in  admira- 
tion, when  the  attention  of  the  apothecary  was  drawn  off  from  some 
Aarp  reply  he  was  about  to  make  to  Panurge's  vanity,  by  a  hurried 
Up  at  the  door — a  side  one  leading  into  the  court.  The  rhapsodies 
of  Panurge  were  stopped  short,  and  he  rose  to  let  in  the  supposed 
natient — for  there  was  small  chance  of  its  being  any  one  else  at  that 
boar. 

As  he  opened  the  door,  a  female  entered  hurriedly,  and  threw  off 
I  common  cloak — one  such  as  those  worn  in  winter  by  the  sisters  of 
the  hospitals.  She  was  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  in  reality 
*lH)ut  thirty  years  of  age,  but  her  countenance  bore  an  expression  of 
|irlish  simplicity  and  freshness  which  rather  belonged  to  nineteen. 
Her  eyes  were  blue  and  lustrous  ;  her  hair,  dark  chestnut,  arranged  in 
curls,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  period,  on  each  side  of  her 
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wTiz£  asKS5.>«  in:«i&ead:  lai  iier  parted  lips,  as  she  breathed 
naMx'L-w  fmzx  xxrrj  :r  a^r^xi^sc  cisciaBcd  a  tow  of  teeth  singularlj 
yerk'zz  Eiti  z^tiL^iW  il^ie  =^:  hart  Kwked  long  amidst  the  fair 
■ainT**'^  It  ?ir::s.  1:  2aj€  f9i=k£  resicsrei  similarly  soft  and  omfiding 
s  uer  jBcec  .  lie  TiBse.  v25e&  vas  rc^roajjr,  alone  giving  an  ex« 
TTESr-MfT — ^^ii-  1  TfTT  iL^r:  oce— ot  coquetry.  Her  6gure  wis 
EiiSfr  iie  xx-iii£:xT^  s:k.  nr-tnre  aad  perfect  in  its  contour ;  and,  but 
iiw  zzjc  TT.-1 — ^>»  vx.ca  K!e  bad  vera  over  her  other  handsome  apparel, 
a  sciect.Kjr  viul'i  2.£t«  vocoered  at  seeing  one  so  gentle  in  the 
*«e^  .f  Flt.^  zj  Zssr^i'J  alter  dark,  and  during  one  of  the  most 
l3acor«u  ecocbi  cc  Frssch  Liitcry.  As  Maitre  Glazer  recognised 
«::»  rist^r  ^  r>se  s=«£  sal-zted  her  respectfully,  with  a  reverence  due 
u  ber  nzJL :   :-:c  it  wai  Marie- 3Iargnerite  d'Aubrai,  Marchioness 

'  I  la  raj-jrx  jja  a  lare  visit  to-night,  Maitre  Glazer/'  she  said 
lsa£ii7;r-7  r  "  :t  1^  Izckj  your  assistant  is  here,  or  we  might  furnish 
aci.->^i"  r,T"  ccr  £«>3C  city  ot"  Paris." 

-  Wxir  Tvcdtacioii  would  be  sale  with  so  old  a  man  as  mysdf, 
auaiz:e.  *  rervied  the  ajjctbecarr  ;  ••  even  with  your  most  bitter  ene- 
mj.     li  31.  the  3I*rq^:5  veil  ?" 

-  Q-iite  wel!.  >!x;tre  Giazer.  I  thank  you.  As  to  my  enemy,  I 
bo^  I  cirrvc  npckoa  even  one." 

-  Rervrt  :*  never  file  now.  madame ;  but  you  have  little  to  dread ; 
few  CATe  TvMir  enviible  name." 

The  Mirchioces*  fixed  her  bris^ht  eyes  on  Giazer,  as  she  bowed  in 
repiT  tc>  the  old  man's  speech,  allowing  a  smile  of  great  sweetness  to 
plav  over  her  tiir  face. 

•'I*  your  son  Philippe  at  home?"  she  continued.  "I  wished  to 
inquire  atter  some  ot*  our  charges  at  the  Hotel  Dieu." 

"  I  was  asking  but  just  now.  There  is  a  light  with  his  friend 
Theria." 

'•  I  will  go  over  to  his  ciage,  and  see,"  replied  the  lady.  "  We  are 
old  trienils.  you  know ;  he  will  not  mind  my  intrusion." 

She  gatheVetl  the  cloak  once  more  around  her,  and  then,  with  an- 
other silvery  laugh,  nodded  kindly  to  Glazcr  and  Panurge,  and 
tripped  across  the  court,  leaving  the  apothecary  and  his  assistant  to 
linisn  their  meal. 

"An  excellent  lady,"  said  Giazer,  as  she  left;  "good  and  ch,i- 
ritable.  Would  we  had  many  more  in  Paris  like  her !  And  she  has 
hard  work,  too,  at  the  ho$<pitals  at  present,  as  Philippe  tells  me ; 
some  evil  demon  seems  to  breathe  a  lingering  sickness  into  her 
patients'  frames  the  minute  she  takes  them  under  her  devoted 
care." 

Panurge  spoke  but  little,  contenting  himself  with  gradually  clear- 
ing everything  digestible  that  was  upon  the  table ;  and  at  last  the 
heavy  curfew  betokened  to  I\Iaitre  Giazer  that  his  usual  hour  of  re- 
tiring for  the  night  had  arrived.  The  old  man,  preceded  by  his  assist- 
ant with  a  lamp,  made  a  careful  survey  of  his  establitihment,  putting 
out  the  remnant  of  fire  in  his  laboratory  ;  and  Panurge  prepared  his 
couch,  which  was  a  species  of  berth  under  the  counter.  From  their 
occupation  they  were  both  startled  by  a  second  knocking  at  the 
door,  hurried  and  violent;  nnd,  on  challenging  the  new-comer,  a 
voice  without  inquired,  "if  Philippe  had  come  in  ?' 
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<*  My  ^n  seems  in  request  to-night,"  said  Glazer*  **  That  should 
be  the  Chevalier  de  Sainte-CroiJt's  voice.'* 

"  Voii  are  right,  IMaitre/'  cried  Gaudin  without,  for  it  wa» 
he.  **  Do  not  disturb  yourself.  Shall  I  find  your  son  in  his  apart- 
ment?" 

**  I  cannot  say^  monsieur.  ^Madame  de  BrinviUiera  asked  the  same 
question  but  a  tew  minutes  since." 

*•  She  is  herci  then  ?"  asked  Sainte-Croix  with  an  eagerness  that 
betokened  the  Marchioness  was  chiefly  concerned  in  his  visit 

"She  crossed  the  court  just  now,  and  has  scarcely  had  time  to 
return.'* 

"  Enough,  lilattre  Glazer/*  replied  Sainte-Croix.  **  I  am  sorry  to 
have  disturbed  you.     Good  night  I'* 

Without  waiting  for  a  return  of  ttie  salutation,  Gaudin  left  the 
door,  and  hurried  along  the  archway,  towards  the  atatrcaae,  evidently 
impelled  by  no  ordinary  excitement.  He  had  called  that  evening 
upon  Madame  de  Brinvilliers,  at  her  hotel  in  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers, 
to  geek  an  interview  with  her  upon  the  subject  of  her  acquaintance 
made  with  Theria  at  the  Jacobins,  which  since  last  evening  had 
been  rankling  in  his  heart.  For  some  of  the  busy  tongues  of  Paris 
had  long  whispered  of  a  liaison  that  parsed  the  bounds  of  friendship^ 
between  Gaudin  and  the  Marchioness  ;  nor  were  the  reports  un- 
founded. Sainte-Croix  was  madJy,  deeply  devoted  to  her;  but 
jealous^  at  the  same  tinie^  to  a  point  which  rendered  every  word  or 
look  that  she  bestowed  upon  another  a  source  of  raging  torture  to 
his  mind.  He  found  the  Slarchioness  had  left  word  with  her  /'fwi 771c- 
dt'chamhre  that  she  had  gone  to  see  Philippe  Glazer  respecting  her 
hospital  patients*  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  serve  as  a  mtnie 
^Ue ;  and,  knowing  that  Theria  occupied  the  same  flat  with  the 
young  student,  his  suspicions  were  immediately  aroused.  She  had^ 
beyond  doubt,  made  an  appointment  with  him. 

With  his  brain  on  fire,  he  left  the  hotel ;  and  rapidly  threading 
the  dark  and  wretched  streets  that  led  to  the  Place  Maubert,  rather 
by  instinct  than  the  slightest  attention  to  the  localities,  he  reached 
the  jmrle  cocker e  by  the  side  of  G laser's  shop.  Here  he  gained  the 
information  just  alluded  to,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  floor 
on  which  the  rooms  of  the  scholars  were  placed,  flying  up  the  stairs 
three  and  four  at  a  time,  until  he  came  to  the  landing.  There  was 
no  light  in  GJazer's  chamber;  he  listened,  and  all  was  quiet ;  he  was 
evidently  not  within.  But  from  Theria's  he  thought  he  heard  the 
murmur  of  voices  proceeding,  mingled  now  and  then  with  light 
laughter  which  he  recognised;  whose  sound  made  his  blood  boil 
again.  He  seized  tlie  handle  of  the  sonneite,  and  pulled  it  violently. 
In  less  than  half  a  minute,  during  which  time  he  was  chafing  up  and 
down  the  landing  like  an  infuriated  animal,  the  summons  was  an* 
■  A-ered.  A  small  window  in  the  wall  was  opened,  and  a  female  face 
^appeared  at  it — that  of  a  young  and  tolerably  good-looking  woman, 
k{>parently  belonging  to  the  class  of  grisettes. 

Is  Camille  within  t**  asked  Sainte-Croix,  with  au  assumption  of 
intimacy  with  Theria. 

An  ans%ver  was  given  in  the  negative. 

*' The  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  is  here,  I  believe?''  continued 
jaudin.     And,   without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  added,  *•  Will  you 
rll  her  ahe  is  wanted  on  mo»t  pressing  busincis  ?** 
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The  woiiinn  retired,  and  closed  the  window.  Immediately  after- 
wards, he  heard  footsteps  approaching ;  the  outer  door  opened,  and 
^ladame  de  Brinvilliers  appeared. 

A  stifled  scream  of  fear  and  surprise,  yet  sufficiently  intense  to 
show  her  emotion  at  the  presence  of  Gaudin,  broke  from  her  lips  at 
she  recognized  him.  But,  directly,  she  recovered  her  impassibilitv 
of  features — that  wonderful  calmness  and  innocent  expression  wliich 
afterwards  was  so  severely  put  to  the  proof  without  being  shaken ; 
and  asked,  with  apparent  unconcern, 

'^  Well,  monsieur,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?" 

"  Marie!"  exclaimed  Gaudin ;  "  let  nie  ask  your  business  here,  at  this 
hour,  unattended ;  and  in  the  apartment  of  a  scholar  of  the  H8tel 
Dieu  ?" 

*'  You  are  mad,  Sainte-Croix,"  said  the  Alarchionesi ;  **  am 
I  to  be  accountable  to  you  for  all  my  actions  ?  M.  Theria  ia  not 
here,  and  I  came  to  see  nis  wife  on  my  own  affairs." 

"  Liar  1"  cried  Oaudin,  as  he  quivered  with  jealous  ragCi  aeising 
the  arm  of  the  Marchioness  with  a  clutch  of  iron.  "  Theria  is  vithin, 
and  you  came  to  meet  him  only.  You  know  that  woman  is  not  hia 
wife:  though  many  there  be  less  constant.  You  would  wean  hii  love 
from  her,  and  make  him  cast  her  upon  the  world,  that  you  might  be 
installed  as  his  paramour.  You  see,  I  know  all^n  another  monient 
she  also  shall  be  acquainted  with  everything." 

Sainte-Croix  had  spoken  much  of  this  upon  mere  chance,  but  it 

S roved  to  be  correct.  In  an  instant  the  accustomed  firmneta  of  the 
larchioness  deserted  her,  and  she  fell  upon  her  knees  at  his  fieet,  on 
the  cold  damp  floor  of  the  landing. 

"In  the  nanie.of  mercy,  leave  this  house,  Gaudin!"  she  exclaimed 
hurriedly.  "  I  have  been  very,  very  wrong.  I  confess  I  oacht  to 
have  been  more  candid.  But  leave  this  house — on  my  bended  Knees 
I  implore  it.     I  will  explain  everything." 

'' I  shall  not  stir,  Alaric,"  replied  Sainte-Croix;  and  through  all 
his  excitement  a  sarcastic  smile  played  upon  his  lip  as  he  aaw  the 
trembling  woman  at  his  feet.  "  The  tumult  of  this  interview  will 
reach  your  new  favourite's  ears ;  possibly  the  police  of  to-morrow 
will  exhibit  btrangc  prisoners." 

In  an  .ngony  of  terror  the  INIarchioness  clung  to  Sainte-Croix,  and 
again  besuught  him  to  depart.  But  Gaudin  saw,  as  she  quailed  be- 
fore his  determined  aspect,  that  he  had  gained  a  temporary  triumph 
over  her  haughty  dihposition;  and  he  enjoyed  her  distress  in  pro- 
portion as  it  increased. 

*' Gaudin  !"  she  cried  ;  '•'  pray,  pray  quit  this  place.  I  will  do  all 
that  you  may  in  future  wi»h,  no  that  you  will  but  go  away.  I  will 
be  your  abject  slave ;  you  shall  spum  me,  trample  on  me,  crush 
me,  if  you  choose  ;  only  leave  the  house.'* 

"  I  am  waiting  for  an  interview  with  M.  Theria,"  Sainte-Croix 
replied  coldly. 

"  Yon  will  not  depart !"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness,  suddenly 
altering  lier  tone,  and  springing  up  from  her  position  of  supplication. 
'•  TiuMi  but  one  resource  is  left." 

**  Where  arc  you  about  to  po}"  asked  Sainte-Croix,  as  she  ad- 
vanced towards  the  to])  of  the  flight  of  stairs. 

••  Hinder  me  not,"  returned  JMnrie.     "  To  the  river  I" 

The  Seine  flowed  but  a  few  steps  from  the  corner  of  tJie  Place 
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Maubert,  and  SAinte-Croix  doubted  not  but  that,  in  her  desperation 
of  fear  and  excitement,  she  would  not  hesitate  to  precipitate  herself 
into  it  from  the  quay — at  that  time  unguarded  by  wall  or  barrier  of 
mny  kind.  He  seized  her  wrist  aa  she  was  about  to  descend,  and 
exclaimed  hurriedly : 

**  Wherever  you  go,  Marie — I  go  too;  even  to  perdition!" 
They  flew  down  the  winding  stairs,  scarcely  knowing  how  they 
progreised^  Satnte^Croix  still  keeping  hold  of  his  companion »     In  an 
inalant  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  flight,  and  Gaudin's  hand  was 

Slowing  like  a  live  coal  from  the  rapid  friction  of  the  balusters,  as 
ley  descended  ;  but,  frenzied  and  insenaible  to  the  pain,  he  taw  or 
thought  of  nothing,  except  the  pale  and  terrified  creature  in  his 
grasp*  As  they  reached  tlie  end  of  their  headlong  and  impetuous 
course,  Marie  could  no  longer  bear  up  against  the  whirl  of  tumul- 
IO0U8  passions  that  agitated  her*  The  struggle  had  been  too  in* 
tense ;  her  nerves  gave  way,  and  she  sank,  apparently  lifeless,  on 
the  ground. 

The  interview  between  Sainte-Croix  and  Madame  de  Brinvillierf^ 
hurried  as  it  had  been,  was  too  violent  for  the  sound  of  their  aUer- 
cation  not  to  reach  Theria's  chambers ;  and  the  frenzied  pair  had 
scarcely  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  when  the  student  was  fol- 
lowing them,  accompanied  by  the  terrified  grisette,  who  was  bearing 
a  lighL  He  found  Qaudin  endeavouring  to  raise  the  fainting  Mar- 
chioness. She  had  struck  her  face,  in  falling,  against  a  projecting 
portion  of  the  staircase,  and  was  bleeding  therefrom  ;  a  circumstance 
which,  in  the  hurry  of  the  instant,  Then  a  attributed  to  Sainte- 
CroLx.  A  few  hot  and  hurried  words  passed  on  either  side,  and  the 
next  instant  their  swords  were  drawn  and  crossed. 

Sainte-Croix,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  was  a  practised  swords- 
nuui.  But  he  nearly  found  his  match  in  Caraille  Theria,  The 
students  were,  at  that  time,  most  expert  in  fencing  ;  and  Guudin  was 
sofoewhat  hardly  driven  by  the  assaults  of  his  antagonist,  who,  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  science,  pressed  on  him,  following  thrust  after 
thrust  so  rapidly,  that  Sainte-Croix  was  compelled  to  act  on  the  de- 
feniive  alone  for  some  seconds.  At  length  the  cool  calculation  of 
the  soldier,  unnerved  as  he  had  been  by  the  events  of  the  last  few 
minutes^  prevailed  over  the  impetuous  assaults  of  liis  adversary. 
He  allowed  Theria  to  spend  his  energy  in  a  series  of  heated  attacks, 
which  he  put  aside  with  practised  skill;  nntil,  watching  his  mo- 
ment, he  made  a  lunge  and  thrust  his  rapier  completely  through 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  sword-arm  of  the  student,  whose  weapon  fell 
to  the  ground, 

**  I  have  it !"  cried  Camille,  as  he  reeled  back  against  the  pillar  of 
the  staircaae ;  and  stretching  out  his  left  hand  he  caught  hold  of  the 
hilt  ot  Oaudin's  sword,  preventing  him  from  drawing  it  back  again, 
ttntil,  with  singular  nerve,  he  allowed  the  bright  blade  to  be  retract- 
ed through  his  quivering  muscle, 

*•  A  peace,  monsieur ;  I  have  it  1"  he  continued,  smiling  as  he 
watched  the  trickling  dark  stream  that  followed  its  w^ithdrawal* 
*'  Bill  you  have  not  crippled  me  beyond  to-night.  Glazer  will  tell 
jrou  that  the  veins  will  soon  close.  Had  it  been  a  leaping  artery,  the 
OU4*  would  have  been  diflerent.  Clemence,  tie  my  arm  round  with 
jour  handkerchief." 

Tlie  griaette,  who  had  been  frightened  to  death  during  the  con- 
ic % 
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test,  was  now  supporting  the  still  senseless  Marchioness.  Oaadin 
knelt  down  and  relieved  her  of  her  charge,  and  she  immediatelj 
bound  up  Theria's  wound  as  he  had  requested,  and  then,  at  his  com- 
mand, went  back  to  the  chambers  up  stairs  ;  she  evidently  lived  in 
complete  submission  to  what  he  chose  to  order. 

''So ! "  said  Camille,  ''that  is  past  We  have  met  again  in  an  odd 
fashion,  Captain  de  Sainte-Croix.'* 

As  he  was  speaking,  JMarie  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  around. 
But,  the  instant  she  saw  the  two  rivals,  she  shuddered  convulsively, 
and  again  relapsed  into  insensibility. 

"  She  is  a  clever  actress,"  continued  Camille,  smiling ;  "  they  will 
tell  you  so  at  Versailles." 

"  We  have  each  been  duped/'  answered  Gaudin,  somewhat  struck 
at  the  cool  manner  in  which  Theria  appeared  to  take  everything ; 
"she  has  been  playing  a  deep  double  game  with  us." 

"  She  will  play  one  no  longer  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  You  are 
welcome  to  all  her  affections ;  and  I  shall  rank  you  as  one  of  my  best 
friends  for  your  visit  this  evening." 

"Let  me  ask  one  thing,"  said  Gaudin.  "  For  her  sake  this  ren- 
contre must  be  kept  between  ourselves." 

"  You  have  my  honour  that  it  shall,"  answered  Theria,  "  if  yott 
think  such  an  article  good  security." 

But,  whatever  might  have  been  their  intentions,  they  were  not 
permitted  to  preserve  the  secrecy.  For  Glazer's  man,  Panurge, 
nearing  the  struggle  in  the  court,  had  thought  it  by  far  the  best  plan 
to  call  in  the  guard  instead  of  going  himself  to  see  what  it  was;  and 
opening  the  window  of  the  shop,  looking  on  to  the  street,  had 
bawled  so  lustily  that  a  detachment  of  the  Guet  Royal  was  soon 
summoned,  and  by  his  directions  now  entered  the  court-yard,  upon 
the  assurance  that  a  woman  was  being  murdered. 

They  advanced  at  once  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  where  Theria, 
Gaudin,  and  JMarie  were  stationed ;  their  bright  cressets  shedding 
a  vivid  light  over  every  part  of  the  interior.  Some  young  men,  who 
had  come  up  with  the  guard,  as  they  were  returning  from  their 
orgies,  pressed  forward  with  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
tumult. 

But  from  one  of  them  a  fearful  cry  of  surprise  was  heard  as  he 
recognized  the  persons  before  him.  Sainte-Croix  raised  his  eyes, 
and  found  that  he  was  standing  face  to  face  with  Antoine,  Marquis 
de  BrinviUicrs ! 
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I  HAPPENED  to  find  myself  at  Bayonne  for  a  few  days  after  tha 
termination  of  the  war  in  the  Basaue  Provinces  by  the  treaty  of 
Bergara,  when  those  of  the  Pretenuer's  partizans  who  had  not  ad- 
hered to  the  treaty  were  taking  refuge  in  France,  Crowds  of  them 
were  daily  arriving,  some  few  having  resources  of  their  own,  but 
the  majority  I  both  of  officers  and  men,  entirely  dependent  on  the 
French  government  for  food  and  shelter.  For  some  time  the  usually 
quiet  streets  of  Bayonne  presented  a  bustling  and  lively  scene, 
iLronged  as  they  were  with  Spaniards  in  every  variety  of  costume. 
Most  of  the  refugees  had  no  plain  clothes,  and,  not  having  money 
to  buy  themp  they  continued  to  wear  their  uniforms.  It  was  a  per- 
fect carnival :  the  promenades  were  filled  from  morning  till  night 
with  hundreds  of  officers  of  all  arras  and  grades,  hussars,  lancers, 
dragoons,  infantry,  artillery ;  and  many  others  in  the  nondescript 
but  picturesque  garb  of  the  various  guerilla  corps  and  free  compan- 
ionj,  partaking  in  appearance,  and  probably  in  fact,  more  of  the 
bandit  than  the  soldier.  The  private  soldiers  had  barracks  provided 
for  them  outside  the  town ;  those  who  had  brought  horses  with  them 
being  quartered  about  a  mile  off,  in  an  enclosure  adjoining  the  castle 
of  Marac.  These  latter  were  numerous;  and  for  some  time  a  train 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  horses  and  mules  passed  through 
Bayonne^ every  afternoon,  on  therr  w^ay  to  water,  mounted  by  the 
men  who  had  the  care  of  them,  escorted  by  a  few  French  infantry 
soldiers.  A  strange  set  of  tatterdemalions  the  riders  were,  consist- 
ing of  natives  of  every  province  of  Spain,  some  Portuguese  Miguel- 
ites:,  a  few  Italians,  Poles,  and  deserters  from  the  English  Legion. 
lo  spite  of  their  unprosperouscirctim stances,  they  did  not  seem  very 
much  cast  down,  but  used  to  joke  and  laugh  with  each  other  as  they 
rode  through  the  streets,  and  sing  their  M^  que  ie,  and  other  soldiers* 
ditties ;  carrying  on  pretty  much  as  if  they  had  been  on  one  of  their 
hurried  disorderly  marches  through  their  own  mountains. 

1  saw  several  of  the  Carlist  leaders  and  persons  of  note  at  Ba- 
yonne ;  although  most  of  the  superior  officers,  having  some  means, 
only  lemained  there  a  day  or  two,  and  hastened  to  get  into  the  in- 
terior, away  from  the  herd  of  fugitives.  The  Arceaux  du  Port 
Xeuf,  a  covered  walk  near  the  river,  lined  with  shops,  and  lighted 
at  night,  was  the  best  place  to  see  them,  for  there  happened  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  rain  at  that  time;  and,  as  a  Spaniard  cannot  do  without 
his  jmsto,  or  afternoon  lounge,  they  used  tn  congregate  tliere  in  great 
numbers*  Viilareal,  who  for  a  long  period  commanded  the  Pre- 
tender's armies,  1  saw  more  than  once,^ — a  soldierly-looking  man  of 
middle  age,  dressed  in  plain  dark  clothes,  and  wearing  no  decora- 
ticm,  although  most  of  the  Carlisls  used  to  display  ;it  their  butlon- 
lioles  bunches  of  ribbon  of  every  colour  of  the  rainbow.  Don  Carlos 
aMde  liberal  use  of  this  mode  of  recompensing  his  adherents.  It 
eo*t  him  nothing,  and  for  a  time  gratified  them ;   although,   at  last, 
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decorations  became  so  common  in  his  camp^  that  the  difficulty  was 
to  find  a  man  who  had  not  got  any. 

The  famous  Gomez  was  several  weeks  at  Bayonne.  He  had  a 
remarkably  fine  Andalusian  stallion  with  him,  one  of  those  which 
he  had  brought  away  from  Cordova  on  hit  celebrated  expedition 
to  the  South.  The  Cura  Merino,  that  veteran  champion  of  absolut- 
ism, had  also  two  or  three  very  fine  horses.  He  was  stopping  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Etienne,  and  used  to  walk  about  in  a  suit  of  rusty 
black,  with  a  shabby  old  hat,  and  an  enormous  pair  of  jingling 
spurs.  He  was  much  worn  and  weatherbeaten,  but  erect  and  wiry, 
and  looked  as  if  he  had  still  half  a  doien  campaigns  in  him.  In- 
action, however,  has  been  more  fatal  to  him  than  campaiffning 
would  probably  have  been,  and  he  has  since  died  at  the  reddenoe 
that  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  French  authoritiea.  When  at 
Bayonne,  he  was  as  savaffe  as  a  baited  bull  at  the  unfortunate  Ittue 
of  the  war.  A  Spaniard  whom  I  knew  there,  and  who  had  aerved 
with  Merino  against  the  French  in  the  Peninsular  war,  but  had  . 
been  opposed  to  him  in  1823,  and  again  in  the  Carlist  atruggl*, 
went  up  to  the  Cura  one  day,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  his  htuH, 
and  saluted  him  in  a  friendly  manner. 

"  Buenos  dias,  Don  Geronimo"  said  he. 

Old  Merino  remembered  him  immediately,   although    he  had 

Erobably  not  seen  him  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  looked  at 
im  for  a  moment  from  under  his  shaggy  grey  eyebrowa,  as 
though  he  would  willingly  have  knifed  him ;  and  then,  with  the 
somewhat  uncourteous  and  unpriestly  ejaculation  of  **  Vftgm  V. 
a  los  injiernos!"  turned  his  back  upon  his  former  comrade,  and 
walked  away. 

There  was  another  nice  specimen  of  the  priesthood  there  in  the 
shape  of  Don  Juan  Echevarria,  who  had  been  the  confessor  of  Don 
Carlos,  and  who,  when  he  saw  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  frontier,  at  Vera,  with  a  few  companies  of  the 
Fiflh  Navarrese  battalion,  and  robbed  and  ill-treated  all  the  de- 
fenceless fugitives  (especially  the  women)  who  passed  that  way.  The 
atrocities  of  this  brigand  and  his  followers  were  beyond  conception, 
and  excited  so  much  indignation  amongst  the  French,  within  half 
a  mile  of  whose  territory  they  were  perpetrated,  that  when  Kche- 
varria  and  his  worthy  colleague,  Basilio  Garcia,  at  last  croaaed  the 
frontier,  they  were  put  into  prison  at  Bayonne.  But  nothing  could 
be  done  to  them  ;  for,  although  their  crimes  were  notorious,  they  had 
been  committed  a  few  hundred  yards  south  of  the  French  boundary 
line.  They  were  consequently  released,  and  soon  afterwards  left  tM 
town ;  where,  indeed,  they  could  not  have  remained  in  safety,  owing 
to  the  number  of  Spaniards  there  who  had  suffered  in  person  or  pro- 
perty at  their  hands,  and  had  sworn  vengeance  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity should  offer.  Garcia  is  since  dead.  Of  Echevarria  I  have 
never  heard  anything ;  but  it  will  be  a  grievous  cheating  of  the 
hangman  if  he  should  end  otherwise  than  by  a  rope. 
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Tbjcbs  was  a  famous  cantiniera,  or  vivandiire,  attached  for  a  long 
time  to  Espartero's^  army.  She  was  rather  a  little  woman,  very 
active  and  hardy^  with  a  quick  flashing  eve,  and  a  complexion  like 
«n  Arab's.  She  went  by  the  name  of  the  Morena,  and  would  not 
allow  herself  to  be  sent  to  any  particular  corps,  as  all  the  other 
sutlers  were,  but  wandered  about  the  division,  sometimes  marching 
with  one  regiment,  sometimes  with  another.  She  had  been  through 
the  whole  war,  and  could  rattle  off  the  list  of  every  action  that  had 
occurred,  as  glibly  as  a  sailor  boxes  his  compass.  Her  dress  was  a 
pair  of  loose  trousers  and  a  short  blouse  or  rrock ;  on  the  left  breast 
of  which  she  displayed  three  crosses  of  Isabel  Segunda,  the  order 
usually  given  to  private  soldiers,  and  which  she  had  received  for 
saving  the  lives  of  wounded  men,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  her  own. 
She  had  a  fine  strong  donkey,  which  carried  her  stock  in  trade,  and 
sometimes  herself. 

The  poor  Morena  was  not  destined  to  get  through  the  war  with- 
out carrying  away  scars  more  honourable  than  ornamental.  The 
division  to  which  she  belonged  set  out  one  morning  on  its  march, 
and  was  just  clear  of  the  town  in  which  it  had  passed  the  niffhtt 
when  La  Morena,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the  column,  was  assailed 
by  a  score  of  horsemen,  who  suddenly  appeared  from  behind  a  bank 
Close  to  the  road.  One  of  the  savages  made  a  blow  at  her  with  his 
sword,  which  cut  her  ear  off;  the  whole  of  them  flourished  their 
sabres  above  her  head,  and  then,  with  a  frightful  veil,  spurred  their 
horses  in  the  direction  of  some  neighbourinff  hills,  amongst  which 
the  Carlists  had  a  small  fort.  This  occurred  so  near  the  Christino 
troops,  that  a  staff-officer,  who  related  the  incident  to  roe,  and  who 
chanced  to  be  in  rear  of  the  column,  heard  the  shout  given  by  the 
men,  and,  almost  before  he  could  look  round,  the  Morena  came  up, 
covered  with  blood,  her  ear  hanging  down  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  Los  Facciosos  I     The  Carlists ! "  cried  she. 

The  officer  thought  she  had  been  getting  into  a  quarrel  in  the 
town,  or  with  some  of  the  soldiers. 

"  Nonsense!"  replied  he.  "The Carlists  !  how  can  there  be  any 
Carlists  here?" 

"  Si,  SeftoTj  si,"  persisted  the  Morena,  who  was  in  a  violent  state 
of  fury  and  excitement  "  They  were  Parlists ;  they  wore  boinas. 
There  they  go  !     See  yonder ! " 

And  sure  enough,  on  looking  in  the  direction  in  which  she 
pointed,  the  officer  saw  some  twenty  Carlists  scouring  away  towards 
the  hills,  and  alreadv  at  a  considerable  distance.  These  fellows  had 
come  down  before  the  troops  began  their  march,  and  had  had  the 
daring  to  remain  hidden  benind  a  low  bush-covered  bank  while  the 
whole  division,  eighteen  battalions  and  several  squadrons,  artillery, 
and  baggage,  had  passed  within  twenty  yards  of  them.  The  bank 
afforded  so  trifling  a  concealment,  that  they 'must  have  crouched  over 
their  horses'  necks  to  avoid  having  their  heads  seen. 

Whatever  diminution  the  loss  of  an  ear  may  have  made  in  the 
charms  of  the  Morena,  it  did  not  apparently  diminish  the  number  of 
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her  admirers ;  and  after,  as  before  her  mutilation,  she  was  a  constant 
bone  of  contention  amongst  the  soldiers.  I  was  leaning  one  starlight 
night  over  the  wooden  balcony  of  my  quarters  in  a  small  town  in 
Castile,  when  I  saw  two  figures  cominp;  down  the  street  whom  on 
nearer  approach  I  recognised  to  he  tlie  Blorena  and  one  of  the  hatt^ 
doreSf  or  pioneers,  of  the  hussars  of  Luchana.  The  latter  was  a 
magnificent-looking  fellow  wuth  a  beard  reaching  half  way  down  to 
his  waist,  and  I  recollected  having  heard  that  he  was  a  great  favour* 
ite  of  the  Morena's,  The  couple  had  arrived  within  a  few  yards  of 
my  billet,  when,  at  the  angle  of  a  street,  they  encounteretl  a  soldier 
of  the  guides,  a  regiment  of  light  infantry,  composed  of  picked 
men,  and  decidedly  the  finest  corps  of  foot- soldiers  in  the  Spanish 
army  since  the  breaking-up  of  the  royal  guards*  Whether  the  fickle 
^lorena  had  given  encouragement  to  the  guide,  or  what  the  cause  of 
quarrel  was,  I  cannot  say,  but  after  a  few  sentences  exchanged  in  a 
low  angry  tone  by  the  two  men,  the  foot-soldier  stepped  back  a  pace 
or  two,  and  the  hussar  laid  his  hand  on  his  sabre.  The  guide  was 
standing  exactly  in  a  taint  ray  of  light  that  came  from  a  lamp  in  a 
neighbouring  window,  and  I  observed  something  glittering  in  bis 
hand.  He  uttered  a  few  words,  either  a  taunt  or  a  question ;  to 
which  his  adversarj^  replied  by  a  fierce  oath,  stepping  smartly  for- 
ward as  if  bent  upon  cutting  down  the  unlucky  guide,  I  was  just 
about  to  call  out  to  warn  them  that  they  were  observed,  and  if 

?06sib]e  prevent  the  bloodshed  which  appeared  likely  to  ensue,  when 
saw  the  guide  swing  his  right  hand  once  or  twice  by  his  side, 
pretty  much  in  the  manner  of  a  man  who  is  about  to  throw  a  quoit 
or  a  skittle-ball.  Something  gleamed  in  the  air ;  and  the  hussar, 
wlio  had  been  advancing  wiih  uplifted  sabre,  clapped  his  hand  to 
his  breast,  and,  with  a  loud  imprecation,  staggered  to  the  wall  of  a 
house,  against  which  he  leant  for  support.  The  guide  had  thrown 
bis  knife  at  him,  and  infiicted  a  tolerably  severe,  although  not  a  dan- 
gerous wound.  Many  Spaniards,  especially  those  of  the  south,  and 
Spanish  Americans,  are  very  expert  in  this  way  of  using  the  knife. 
They  lay  it  flat  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  by  a  union  of  strength 
and  knack  will  drive  it  through  a  door  of  moderate  thickness.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  a  ma?i  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  knife  is  & 
match  for  any  opponent,  however  armed  (fireaiTHS  of  course  ex- 
cepted) ;  and,  from  some  instances  I  have  seen,  I  am  not  far  from 
being  of  the  same  opinion.  If  not  confident  in  his  skill  in  throwing 
the  cuchilloy  the  knife*player  twists  his  cloak  or  jacket  round  his 
left  arm,  parries  his  adversary's  first  blow,  and  then,  rushing  in, 
makes  fatal  use  of  his  own  formidable  weapon. 

The  next  morning  the  batidor  was  on  the  doctor's  list^  unable  to 
appear  on  parade.  An  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  it  was  elicited 
that  the  Morena  was  in  some  way  or  other  at  the  bottom  of  the 
affair.  She  had  already  been  the  cause  of  several  quarrels  and  fights 
among  the  soldiery  ;  and,  this  affair  being  considered  a  sort  of  chmax 
to  her  transgressions,  she  was  sent  away  from  the  division.  I  after* 
wards  heard  she  had  joined  the  army  of  the  lefl,  with  which  she 
probably  saw  the  war  out< 
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A  LEOXim  OP  LOVE  AKD  LESBOS, 

There  's  an  isle  in  the  beaatiful  Oredan  sea. 
An  island  as  fair  as  fair  may  be. 
Where  the  myrtle  and  woodbine  toother  entwine. 
And  the  gay  cactus  glows  in  the  daiip  of  the  rine, 
And  the  sweet  honeysuckle  casts  odours  around, 
And  fresh  flowers  erer  spring  from  the  gav  spangled  ground, 
And  the  murmurous  lute  is  heard  all  day  long. 
And  the  glee,  and  the  gladness  of  harp  and  song, 
"And  feasting,  and  fun,  and  larks,  and  laughter, 
And  no  sermons  or  soda  at  all  the  day  after, 
For  there  wasn't  a  headache  in  Lesbos*  wine, 
(For  that  was  the  name  of  this  island  dirine.) 

Alas  I  that  in  London 

You  're  sure  to  get  undone ; 
If  you  get  on  the  spree  any  night  by  mistake, 
Yon  w^e  in  the  mom  with  a  dreadful  headache ; 
And  yon  Ve  not  in  your  bed — oh  !  where  can  you  be  ? 
^  In  the  stetion-honse,  brought  there  by  Thirty- one  B." 

But  to  go  out  to  dine, 

And  dnnk  Leibian  wine. 
Would  ne'er  make  a  man  pay  a  fire-shilling  fine. 
Or  purchase  the  freedom,  so  cruel  and  inhuman. 
Of  beating,  and  bruising,  and  wounding  a  woman ! 
^*  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth," 
Such  are  the  words  of  Sacred  Truth  • 
But  in  England  the  law  has  the  scale  cut  and  dry. 
Two  pound  ten  for  a  tooth,  and  five  pounds  for  an  eye. 
But,  bless  me  !  you  'U  say  that  ray  brain  's  in  a  maze. 
For  all  1  're  been  writing  is  en  parenth^e  ; 
However,  I  think  that  I  've  made  out  my  case 
That  Lesbos  was  really  a  hearenly  place. 
Of  the  East,  my  Lord  Byron,  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
Says,  "  All  but  the  rpirit  of  man  is  divine ;" 
And  Lesbos,  I  fear,  no  exception  at  all. 
In  heart-rending  stories  may  lead  off  the  ball, 
And  ladies  and  ladies*  maids  weep  and  sigh  may,  on 
Hearing  this  sad  tale  of  Sappho  and  Phaon. 

Scamandronymus  (there 's  a  rum  name  !)  was  her  father, 
Had  credit  in  Lesboi — respectable  rather ; 
Though  not  worth  a  plum,  he  gave  good  Sunday  dinners, 
And  was  bowed  to  on  'Change  both  by  saints  and  by  sinners  -, 
One  of  those  whom  we  meet  both  in  swarms  and  in  hives, 
Who  never  did  evil  or  good  in  their  lives. 
One  Sunday  he  had  a  small  party  to  dine, 
And  was  just  asking  Alderman  uibskos  to  wine. 
And  praising  the  Soirus,  a  thirty- two  pounder. 
When  he  fell  on  the  carpet  as  flat  as  a  flounder. 

The  guests,  every  one. 

And  his  daughter  and  son. 
To  chafe  his  hands  and  his  feet  begun  ; 

But  'twas  all  in  vain. 

For  it  seemed  very  plain 
He  'd  never  drink  wine,  or  eat  Scams  again. 
So  the  guests  put  their  cloaks  on,  and  went  back  to  town. 
Like  the  fish,  they  were  all  done  uncommonly  brown  ; 
And,  says  Alderman  Oibskos,  ^^  Why,  hang  the  old  sinner  ! 
He  might  just  as  well  have  died  after  the  dinner." 
Now  we  've  put  the  old  governor  out  of  the  way, 
Of  Sappho  the  daughter  we  *11  say  out  our  say. 
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There  were  horrible  stories  about  her  of  old, 
That  she  was  a  maiden  both  ugly  and  bold  t 
Ovid  calls  her  <<  a  little  brunette,**  but,  oh  bother  ! 
Did  you  ever  hear  poets  speak  well  of  each  other  ? 
And  Maximus  Tyritis,  a  tad  lying  rarlet. 
Says  her  sins  and  her  tresses  were  both  dyed  in  scarlet. 
Galen,  too,  in  his  treatise  young  sawbones  to  taadi  meaat, 
Quotes  lines,  which  imply  the  same  horrid  impeachment. 
But  since  Diccon  the  Third,  in  these  i^valroua  days, 
lias  found  ingenuity  hit  form  to  praise ; 
To  leave  the  fair  Sappho  without  a  defence, 
Would  be  lite  mqjetU^tiy^  with  malice  prepenae. 
Alcaeus  sings  of  her  raven  hair, 
Her  lovely  smile,  and  her  face  so  fair  ; 
Plato  and  Plutarch,  good  men  and  true, 
Athenaeus,  Themistius,  and  Julian  too. 
And  Anna  Comnena  along  with  them, 
Who  twined  the  bays  round  her  anadem, 
Hail  her  as  "  »«aV*  the  beautiful  fair. 
With  the  lovely  smile  and  the  raven  hair. 
No  !  Ovid  told  lies— go,  quickly  look 
Into  Gronovius*  ponderous  book  ;* 
There  you  *11  see  Sappho,  the  true  Sappho  there. 
With  the  lovely  face  and  the  raven  hair. 
She  was  a  fair  and  a  beautiful  thing, 

With  a  smile  ever  gay,  and  an  eye  ever  light, 
The  centre  of  Leaboa*  beautiful  ring. 

All  that  was  joyous,  and  brilliant,  and  bright  -. 
Poetry  breathed  from  her  cherry  mouth, 

Aphrodite*s  bloom  in  her  cheek  was  found  ; 
And  her  words,  like  the  breath  of  the  balmy  South, 

Honeyed  the  air  with  their  gentle  sound.f 
I^ike  the  bee  she  hovered  from  flower  to  flower. 

She  dreamt  not  of  sorrow,  she  thought  not  of  care  ; 
To  have  danced  the  Polka  with  her  half  an  hour. 

Would  have  been  bliss  too  great  to  bear. 
In  fact.  Miss  Fairbrother,  Cerito,  and  Fleury, 
Are  nothing  at  all  to  this  Lesbian  Houri. 
And  hers  were  the  gifts  of  the  gentle  1^'re, 
And  the  passionate  strain  of  young  desire ; 
And  all  night  long  to  list  to  her  song 
The  Lesbian  maids  and  youths  would  throng. 
And  drink  in  the  sounds  so  soft  and  clear, 
Thev  seemed  too  sweet  for  mortal  ear ; — 
In  the  light  of  the  moonbeams  you  might  have  dreamed 
An  angoi  was  there — so  fair  she  seemed  ! 
And  she  sang  of  liove,  and  his  mighty  power, 
How  he  enters  the  palace,  and  lowly  bower ; 
And  the  sulitle  flame  that  burns  the  brain. 
Of  Lovo  she  sang  still  again  and  again ; 
And  a  short-hand  writer  took  down  her  rhymes. 
To  be  published  next  day  in  the  liesbian  Times. 
I  *m  sure  it 's  enough  to  give  one  the  vapours. 
To  think  thnt  they  didn't  then  file  their  papers ; 
For  of  Sappho*8  songs  there  remain  but  few, 
'Tis  tnie,  'ti«  pity,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true. 
In  sliort  nothing  el»e  but  a  regular  do. 
There  was  one  Captain  Phaon,  a  youth  spruce  and  tight, 
Wlio  attended  these  tub  dio  concerts  each  night, 
A  sad,  rou6,  thoughtless,  gay,  handsome  young  man, 
AVho  through  every  doit  of  his  fortune  had  ran, 


*'  The  Treasury,^'  from  which  Wolf  borrowed  his  effigy  of  the  pc^ctess. 
5in  ««ri/uiX/r«rf  tJ^»  A<;^4»t  ^Xirv.**— ArisTOPR.  Atet,  223. 
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And  lived  oo  Ills  credit,  and  wmn  ezpeotitioot 
From  an  unoU>  and  olhv  old  oruaty  relarioni. 
He  was  known  to  be  Tioioas,  and  dreadfuUv  idle, 
But  som^w  the  women  all  made  him  their  idol. 
And  of  light  and  of  gladnen  there  ieem*d  catt  a  ray  on 
Their  .boudoirs,  when  enterM  <Hhat  dear  Captain  Phaon.** 
So  the  moth  flutters  round  the  Uper  bright, 
Till  be  bums  his  wings  in  the'  treacherous  light. 
And  finds  that  he  *s  diddled,  and  done  for,  quite. 
Now,  I  think  I  said  before,  Sappho'k  father  had  a  store  of  money  in  the  Lesbian 

bank. 
Which,  when  his  life  was  done,  was  left  to  his  son  and  daughter  to  keep  up  their 

rank, 
So  Phaon  'gan  derise  how  to  make  the  tin  his  priie,  by  making  fair  Sappho  his 

wife, 
^'  And  won't  I  cat  a  dash,  when  I  finger  the  cash !  what  a  four4B-hand  I  *U  have, 

on  my  life !" 
So  he  wrote  a  billet-douz,  and  some  versee  added  too,  (but  ihtp  only  made  Sappho 

laugh,) 
But  still  her  thoughts  ran  on  the  handsome  young  man,  for  she  loved  him  too 
weU  by  half. 

So,  in  the  evening  calm  and  cool. 

To  hear  the  rippling  tide» 
Young  Sappho  walked  along  the  beadi. 
And  Phaon  walked  beside. 
The  kite  Mr.  Praed, 
In  a  poem  he  made. 
Says,  '<  There 's  nothing  like  young  love  mi  la$C^^ 
1  suppise  he  meant,  when  young  days  are  past. 
But  surely  he  *s  wron^, — when  the  nair  turns  grey. 
Love  on  liis  pinions  flies  quickly  away. 
No !  no  !  'tis  in  youth,  when  rejoicingly 
The  blood  through  the  veins  rushes  ruddy  and  free, 
And  the  heart  in  its  gladness  seems  ready  to  burst- 
No  !  there  *s  nothing  like  young  love  mtfirtt  / 
And  so  thought  Sappho,  as  she  stray*d 
With  Phaon  whispering  in  her  ear  ; 
Love  on  !  love  on  \  alas,  poor  maid  I 

Thy  love  is  only  too  sincere. 
Ix)ve  on  I  love  on  !  love  while  you  may. 
Short,  short,  is  sunny  Summer's  stay ; 
And  soon  comes  Winter  cold  and  keen, 
And  frost  and  snow,  where  flowers  have  been. 

Now  these  walks  by  the  sea  very  soon  got  abotit. 

And  in  a  short  time  the  whole  matter  came  out. 

Oh  !  wasn*t  there  scandal,  and  brandies  and  waters  ! 

'Twas  a  treat  for  the  mothers,  'twas  death  to  the  daughters  ! 

The  very  next  Tiroes  that  appeared  bore  upon  its 

Front  thirty-six  elegies,  thirty-six  sonneu, 

Thirty -six  thrones,  despairing  and  stupid, 

And  one  Galliambic  to  "conquering  Cupid  ;" 

And  trochaics  and  strophes,  with  epodes  behind, 

So  many  came  in  from  girls  out  of  their  mind, 

They  M'  have  gone  the  whole  len^^th  of  the  course  called  the  Ditch  In. 

But  the  editor's  cook  used  them  up  in  the  kitchen. 
Well,  a  day  was  fixed  for  their  bridal  sweet. 
And  all  was  ready  in  order  meet. 
The  priest  was  appointed,  the  dress  was  made, 
Trimm'd  with  pale  orange-flowers,  soon  to  fade. 
And  Phaon  gave  tueh  a  jovial  party, 
To  eleven  young  rou^s,  roaring  and  hearty. 
Till  at  five  in  the  morning  to  bed  they  were  carried. 
All  vowing,  like  Phaon,  to  g^  and  get  married  ; — 
And  all  things  went  like  a  real  marriage  bell, 
M'hen  oh  1  what  a  dreadful  misfortune  befel ! 
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«  Hera  *8  to  the  girl  with  the  laigett  of  dowert. 
And  hera*s  to  <haiidtoiiie  Phaon  of  oart  V ** 
And  Pheon  fill*d  up,  and  drank  full  free, 
Who  so  merry,  lo  merry  aa  he  I 
When  the  little  foot  page  rushed  into  the  room. 
With  a  step  full  of  haste,  and  a  heart  full  of  gloom, 
^  Hail !  Captain  Phaon  !  now  giro  me  fi^e  guineas. 
And  I  Ml  tell  you  where  all  my  mistress'  tin  is.*' 
He  got  the  five  guineas,  and  told  his  tale- 
Says  Phaouy  <^  Oh  I  bring  me  cigars  and  strong  ale  ! 
Oh  !  I  'm  going  to  faint — yes  I  I  am  ! — what  a  bore  !'* 
I  won't  repeat  one  of  the  oaths  he  swore, 
But  he  went  far  beyond  those  valiant  commanders. 
Who  afterwards  swore  with  the  armies  in  Flanders  ; 
And  then  he  got  drunk  from  grief  and  sadness. 
And  his  comrades  did  ditto  from  joy  and  gladness. 

Next  morning  sweet  Sappho  was  up  betimes. 
And  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  soft  silver  chimes, 
*<  Perish,  base  dross !  away,  away ! 
This  is  my  own,  my  own  wedding-day  !*' 
But  the  little  foot  page  brought  in  a  note — 
**  From  Phaon  !  from  Phaon !  — 'tis  long  since  he  wrote !" 
She  kiss'd  it  at  least  a  hundred  times 
To  the  sound  of  the  soft  sweet  silver  chimes. 
Says  the  page,  "  Ma'am,  mustn't  I  shut  the  windy?** 
^  Be  quiet !"— she  read  it— and  fancy  the  shindy  ! ! ! 
"  Dear  Sappho, 

^<  I  sorrow,  I  sorrow  to  hear 
Of  your  losses,  my  darling,  my  duck,  and  my  dear ; 
Would  that  J  had  the  monev  to  make  it  all  straight ! 
But  then,  dear,  I  haven^t — how  cruel  our  fate  ! 
Of  course,  I  won't  ssk  you  to  wed,  and  eat  air. 
So  I  beg  you  '11  return  my  love  letters  and  hair  ; 
Vour  hair,  which  vou  gave  me  in  gold  and  carbuncles, 
I  'm  sorry  to  say,  is  just  now  at  my  uncle's  ; 
I  Ve  sharpened  my  razor,  and  made  up  my  mind. 
(Don't  take  on  too  much,  love,  when  you  're  left  lichind,) 
Oh  !  how  heavy  the  woes,  that  have  fallen  this  day  on 
The  head  of  your  wretched,  affectionate, 

"  Phaon  !" 
The  faithless  man  soon  forgot  his  vows. 
And  that  day  three  weeks  took  for  his  spouse 
Polydora  the  widow,  fat  and  wealthy. 
But  neither  in  mind  nor  in  body  healthy ;  1 
And  lampoons  and  squibs  appeared  in  the  Tiroes, 
At  least  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  times. 

There's  an  island  called  Leucas,  (*tis  now  Santa  Maura,). 
A  long  way  from  Lesbos,  and  over  its  shore  a 
Rock  beetles  five  hundred  feet  o*er  the  sea. 
Dismal,  and  dreadful,  and  frightful  to  see  ; 
Where  the  howling  wind  never  ceases  to  rave. 
Or  the  deep  sullen  boom  of  the  breaking  wave. 
But  magic  its  virtues,  and  wondrous  its  spell, 
To  those  who  had  loved,  and  loved  too  well ; 
They  had  only  to  leap  from  the  top  of  the  rock, 
And  if  they  'scaped  death  on  the  spot  from  the  shock. 
And  recover'd  from  all  their  bruisings  and  breakings. 
They  were  sure  to  get  right  in  a  couple  of  shakings. 
Its  virtues  are  gone  now — that  don't  matter  much. 
For  Love  is  ne'er  seen  in  the  world  now,  as  such  ; 
Folks  only  love  money,  and  diamonds,  and  dowers. 
In  fact,  love  exactly  like  ^<  Phaon  of  ours." 

But  Sappho  had  loved,  and  loved  too  well. 
She  had  drunk  in  the  sound  of  the  crystal  bell,* 


*  See  Hoffman's  tale,  «*  Der  goldne  Topf." 
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And  tbe  dark  blue  rym  thcf  gfiiMniMl  on  Imt  ■dU 

From  the  eldo-  buih—poor  fool !  wmf  thr  fill ! 

Thou  hut  leui'd  on  a  reed,  thou  hast  wan^jifTi  m  doud  ; 

So  hute.  Lute  awur.  frnm  the  hnr  hue  crmd^ 

And  come  to  tlic  Kiii|r  of  tlie  ini|i;htT  Ha. 

He  alone  can  ifive  aidancr  to  ineh  ai  thee. 

And  Sappho  itands  oo  Leuoate^  hror, 

Litle  recks  the  of  £klie  Fhaon  bow. 

She  took  her  liarp,  and  a  meamre  free 

Struck  on  lu  chordiy  a  Greek  Gnmadiree ; 

And  crownM  with  flowen,  with  her  wild  farifht  eye. 

She  looked  on  the  wares  rejoionglr. 

And  all  the  T<mcatians  stood  bdow, 

Deck*d  in  their  best  to  see  the  show. 

0]d  man,  and  youth,  and  maiden  £dr. 

And  children  in  arras,  they  all  were  there. 

All  with  their  e3res  on  the  rods  abore. 

To  see  the  strange  lady  leap  out  of  her  lore,^- 

She  leapM,  and  fell  in 'the  ocean's  ndc. 

But,  like  Schiller*s  direr,  she  nerer  came  back ! 

MORAL. 

Oh  !  young  ladies,  beware  I  yonnfr  Udies,  beware 

Of  Hussars  and  Dragoons  with  li^t  brown  hair  ! 

They  'i«  all  deceivers,  proper  and  taU  ; 

Handsome  and  elegant,  wicked  men  all. 

Don't  ling  the  songs  of  that  wicked  Tom  Moorr, 

Or  you  *11  bitter!)'  rue  it  some  day,  I  *m  snre. 

As  to  writing  yourselves,  if  a  daughter  of  mine 

M^'ere  ever  to  pen  even  one  single  line, 

1  'd  get  a  certificate  from  Dr.  Headlam, 

And  have  the  minx  straightway  oonfined  in  some  Bedlam. 

And,  reverend  signors,  all  look  out. 

And  drive  the  dragoons  to  the  right  about ; 

And,  if  they  Vfili  visit,  why — (Julia,  don*t  frown  !) 

As  Alderman  Cute  savs,  *'thev  must  be  pui  down,** 

C.  H.  L. 
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MALIBRAN,  THE  AIDE-DE-CAMP. 

On  u  bright  spring  morning  of  the  year  1835,  a  detachment,  con- 

Kiating  of  some  two  hundred  foot-soldiers,  with  three  mounted  officers 

lit  tht^r  head,  was  marching  at  a  rapid  pace  along  a  narrow  country 

Iniio   in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hemani.     Tlie  irregular   uniform  of 

thoKO  men— -some  of  whom  were  clothed  in  loose  grey  coata,  others  in 

juckftii  of  sheepskin,  or  of  dark  cloth  or  velveteen  thickly  studded  with 

amnll  metal  buttons— 4ind  still  more  the  flat  scarlet  cap  which  they  all 

wtire.  indicated  them  to  bo  of  the  corps  of  Chapelgoms,  or  Redca|)s,  a 

bfMly  of  volunteers  that  had  been  raised  early  in  the  war  to  defend 

m  ctUM  of  the  Sptnith  Queen  in  the  province  of  Ouipuicoa.    Under 

IT  of  tho  night  they  had  issued  forth  from  their  cantonments  upon 

of  tbo  akinniahiDB^  foracing  expeditions  in  which  these  irregular 

«  peitieularly  delighted ;  and  now  that  the  sun  had  risen,  they 

1  iVeinNlv^*  well  advanced  into  the  country  occupied  by  the  Car- 

«|V  ~«ts  admirably  adapted  for  guerilla  warfare,  their  posi- 

been  a  dangerous  one ;  but  their  extreme  activity, 

lintance  with  that  intricate  and  mountainous  coun- 
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trjr>  enabled  them  to  ventare  fenrleuly  and  with  little  risk  to  some 
distance  within  the  GarliBt  lines. 

Emerging  from  the  lane  they  had  been  following,  the  little  band 
crossed  a  couple  of  fields^  and  gained  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  land, 
whence  they  looked  down  into  a  valley,  broken  by  water-courses,  and 
varied  by  apple  orchards  and  clumps  of  forest-trees.  The  first  glance 
from  their  elevated  position  warned  them  that  they  were  in  presence 
of  an  enemy.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  two  or  three  com- 
panies of  Carlists  were  under  arms^  and,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Queen's  troops,  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  detached  themselves,  and 
sdvanced  at  a  long  swinging  trot  to  meet  them.  The  Chapelgorris 
were  not  slow  to  follow  their  example ;  and  presently,  from  behind 
trees  and  bushes,  pufiTs  of  white  smoke  might  be  seen  rising,  followed 
by  the  sharp  report  of  the  long  muskets  used  in  this  Indian  kind  of 
warfare.  Thorough  guerillas  in  their  way  of  fighting,  neither  party 
thought  of  advancing  en  masse,  or  charging  with  the  bayonet ;  such  a 
eourae  would  have  been  quite  contrary  to  their  habits,  and  would, 
moreover,  have  shortened  too  much  the  pleasure  of  the  skirmish.  To 
these  hardy  mountaineers,  accustomed  from  childhood  to  the  use  of 
srms,  a  fight  of  this  kind  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  shooting^party, 
the  excitement  and  amusement  of  which  was  heightened  by  the  risk 
(not  very  great,  by  the  way,)  that  attended  it.  Of  the  three  horse- 
nen  who  headed  the  Chapelgorris,  one  had  remained  with  the  main 
body,  another  accompanied  the  skirmishers,  and  the  third,  dismount- 
ing, and  taking  a  musket  from  a  soldier  who  attended  him,  had  has- 
tened  forward  to  take  his  share  in  the  fighting  that  was  going  on.  The 
skirmish  had  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour,  with  trifling  damage  on  either 
tide,  when  four  or  five  mounted  men  were  observed  to  join  the  Car- 
lists  ;  and  one  of  them,  spurring  into  a  gallop  the  powerful  black  horse 
which  he  rode,  pushed  forward  between  the  lines  of  skirmishers,  drew 
his  sabre,  and  waved  it  over  his  head  in  sign  of  defiance.  He  ^vas  im- 
mediately made  the  target  for  a  dozen  bullets ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  lie  kept  cantering  up  and  down  between  the  two  parties,  ren- 
dered him  a  difiicult  mark  to  hit,  and  he  remained  unhurt,  flourishing 
kis  sword,  and  hurling  imprecations  and  abuse  at  the  Christinos. 

*'  Hijas  de  p ,  cohardcs  /-dastards  and  poltroons  that  you  are  ! 

Will  none  of  you  try  a  sabrc-cut  with  Martin  of  Eybar  ?" 

**  Here  is  a  chance  for  you,  Malibran,"  said  one  of  the  Chapelgorri 
oficers,  riding  up  to  his  dismounted  comrade,  who  was  standing  beside 
in  old  moss-grown  tree,  and  loading  his  musket,  yet  smoking  from  its 
kit  discharge.     "It  is  the  famous  Martin,  who  has  just  formed  a 

Eriida  for  the  service  of  the  Pretender.  Will  you  ride  out  and  meet 
n  ?  If  not,  I  must,  for  the  honour  of  the  corps." 
The  person  thus  addressed  wa^  a  young  man  of  one  or  two  and 
twenty,  of  slender  figure,  with  a  pale,  expressive  countenance  and 
dark  fiery  eyes.  He  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  nephew 
by  marriage  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Malibran  Oarcia.  Finding  him- 
lelf  in  8pain  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  military  enthusiasm,  and  had  joined  the  battalion  of  Chapelgorris 
IS  a  volunteer,  accompanying  them  in  all  their  skirmishes  and  expe- 
ditions. He  had,  moreover,  engaged,  for  the  spuce  of  one  year,  to 
Maintain  a  captain  of  the  corps  out  of  his  own  resources;  thus,  in  a 
manner,  buying  the  commission,  which  was  ])ronnscd  to  him  nt  the 
»d  of  his  twelvemonth's  military  noviciate.     Under  these  circum- 
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stances,  he,  of  coarse^  lost  no  opportunitjr  of  distingaisbing  himself; 
and  that  which  now  offered  was  too  temptine  a  one  to  be  let  slip. 
Hurrying  to  his  horse,  he  sprang  into  the  saddOfe,  and  «dIoped  forward 
to  meet  the  Carlist,  amidst  a  cheer  from  the  Chape^oms,  by  whom 
his  dashing  courage  caused  him  to  be  idolized.  At  the  same  moment, 
and  as  it  by  mutual  consent,  the  fire  of  the  skirmishers  was  sas« 
pended. 

There  was  a  striking  contrast  between  the  two  champions  who  now 
approached  each  other.  Alalibran  was  slight,  active,  and  supple* 
without  much  appearance  of  strength,  and  mounted  on  an  Andalosian 
horse,  whose  fine  lej^s,  high  crest,  and  exquisitely  formed  head*  bore 
witness  to  the  excellence  of  his  breed.  The  Carlist,  on  the  contrary, 
full  six  feet  high,  square-built,  and  broad-shouldered,  his  stronglr- 
marked  features  rendered  the  more  martial  and  imposing  by  a  thiclc* 
black  moustache,  bestrode  a  horse  more  remarkable  for  bone  than 
blood,  and  apparently  fully  up  to  the  weight  of  his  ponderous  cavalier. 
From  his  saddle  was  hung  a  trabujo,  or  short  blunderbus*  capable  of 
carrying  a  dozen  or  fifteen  potlas,  as  the  small  bullets,  or  rather  slugs* 
with  which  that  description  of  gun  is  loaded,  are  called.  He  showed  no 
disposition,  however,  to  make  use  of  this  formidable  weapon;  but* 
with  a  fierce  shout  and  a  scornful  laugh*  charged  down  upon  Malibran 
as  though  he  anticipated  an  easy  bargain  of  an  antagonist  so  inferior 
to  himself  in  weight  and  strength.  If  such  were  his  idea*  it  was  a 
most  erroneous  one.  Malibran  was  an  excellent  swordsman ;  and  that 
quality,  added  to  his  agility,  his  presence  of  mind,  and  the  good  train- 
ing of  his  horse,  made  him  fully  a  match  for  his  confident  adversary. 
Evading  the  first  shock,  he  began  to  wheel  and  turn  about  the  Car* 
list  with  a  rapidity  that  utterly  confused  the  latter,  whose  compara- 
tively clumsy  steed  was  unable  to  follow  the  quick  movements  and 
changes  of  position  of  Alalibran's  charger.  The  combat  was  of  short 
duration.  Profiting  by  a  moment  when  a  fiercely  dealt  but  inefifective 
blow  had  thrown  the  Carlist  sli<>htly  off*  liis  balance,  Malibran,  by  a 
vigorous  thrust,  passed  his  keen  sabre  nearly  through  the  body  of  bis 
foe,  who,  with  a  deep  groan,  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  There  was 
a  shout  of  triumph  i'nim  the  Christinos — an  answering  one  of  fury 
from  the  Curlists,  who  let  fiy  a  hasty  but  harmless  volley  at  the  con- 
queror. Malibran  caught  the  now  riderless  horse  of  his  opponent  by 
the  briille,  and,  setting  spurs  to  his  own,  galloped  back  to  his  friends 
The  skirmibh  recommenced  with  greater  fuiy  than  before ;  bat  the 
Carlists  received  reinforcements,  and  the  Chapelgorris  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  fighting  as  they  went.  Without  any  material  lots 
they  regained  their  own  lines. 

Several  weeks  had  elapsed  since  this  incident ;  and  Malibran,  now  a 
commissioned  ofiicer,  had  been  appointed  to  the  staff*  of  General  Cor- 
dova, then  commanding  in  chief  in  the  north  of  Spain.  The  division 
was  on  its  march  to  Vittoria,  and  the  young  aide-de-camp  was  indulg* 
ing  in  certain  pleasing  speculations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
likely  to  be  received  in  that  city  by  a  person  in  whom  he  felt  a  strong 
interest.  On  a  previous  occasion,  when  quartered  there*  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  an  exceedingly  beautiful  girl,  who  was  residing 
with  the  family  in  whose  house  he  had  been  billeted.  His  stay  had 
been  but  short,  but  yet  long  enough  for  him  to  fall  violently  in  love 
with  this  young  lady,  who,  on  her  part,  by  no  means  discouraged  his 
attentions.     The  diisturbed  state  of  the  country  rendering  communis 
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caltons  didtcultj  A  1^1 1 bran  had  beard  little  of  or  from  her  during  his 
absence;  but  he  made  sure  of  still  5ading  her  at  Vjttoria^  her  own 

home  being  in  the  heart  of  the  Curiist  countrvj  whither  she  was 
not  likely  to  fetura  while  things  continaed  in  their  then  unsettled 
iitate. 

On  arriviniT  Qt  \^ittoria,  Malibran  went  himself  to  t!ie  daletero,  and 
requested  a  billet  on  the  same  house  in  which  he  had  been  fomierlv 
loclged.  It  was  given  to  him,  and  he  proceeded  to  take  up  his  quar- 
ters. His  servant  brought  up  his  arms  and  baggage,  and  placed  them 
in  the  apartment  allotted  to  his  master  ;  which  Malibran  himself  soon 
afterwards  entered,  accompanied  by  the  lady  of  the  bou&e  and  the 
youn*^  person  with  whom  he  was  in  love-  The  latter  had  her  girlish 
curiosity  attnieted  by  the  arms  and  accoutrements  scattered  about  the 
room,  amongst  which  was  the  trabujo  that  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Martin  of  Eybar,  It  was  a  remarkably  small  and  light  weapon  of  its 
kind,  richly  carved  and  ornamented,  and  proceeding  from  the  famous 
manufactory  of  fire-arms  at  Eybar,  in  Guipuzcoa*  Msdibran,  with  a 
pardonable  vanity,  was  iu  the  habit  of  carrying  it  on  his  saddle,  as  a 
sort  of  trophy  of  his  victory  over  the  gigantic  faccioso.  The  young 
girl  took  it  up,  and  closely  examined  its  decorations,  and  the  fantasti- 
cal figures  and  arabesques  with  which  it  was  inlaid.     At  last, 

'*  Where  did  you  get  this  irabujof  *  she  asked. 

"  Frmn  a  Carlist  whom  I  ViMeilf'*  replied  JVIaiibraii  careless! v#  not 
suspecting  the  question  to  be  motived  by  any  stronger  feeling  than 
mere  curiosity. 

His  mistress  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  dead  faint.  The  former  owner 
of  the  gun  had  been  her  brother. 

At  an  action  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1036,  at  the  foot  of 
the  heights  of  Arlabun,  Malibran  was  charging  at  the  head  of  a  squad- 
ron of  light  cavalry,  when  they  got  into  a  heavy  cross  fire,  and  he 
was  hit  on  the  side  of  the  head  by  a  bullet  from  some  Carlist  infantry, 
which  the  dragoons  had  passed  in  the  eagerness  of  the  clmrge.  IMalibran 
was  going  along  at  the  very  top  of  his  horse's  speed,  waving  his  sabre, 
and  cheering  on  the  men,  when  the  shot  struck  him.  An  officer,  who 
WM  riding  beside  him,  heard  the  ball  strike  against  his  skull,  making 
II  noise  which  he  afterwards  described  as  resembling  the  sharp  tap 
of  a  stick  en  a  table,  or  some  other  hard  substance.  Another  gallant 
young  uide-de-cauip,  a  son  of  General  Oraa,  was  .sljot  dead,  nearly  at 
the  same  place  and  moment.  3Ialibran  was  not  killed ;  he  was  taken 
into  Vittoria,  and  carefully  attended  to,  and  for  some  time  it  appeared 
highly  probvible  he  would  recover.  He  was  well  enough  to  write  to 
a  friend>  telling  him  not  to  be  uneasy  on  his  account,  for  that  he 
should  soon  be  in  the  saddle  again.  Three  days  after ^vords  he  was  in 
his  coffin. 

He  was  a  general  favouritet  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  a  long 
train  of  staff  and  other  othcers,  including  those  of  tlse  squvidron  in 
charging  with  which  he  lost  his  life.  UniversLil  rej^ret  was  felt  and 
expressed  at  this  untimely  termination  to  a  career  which  hud  had  so 
brilliant  a  commencement. 


Vol,  XVII. 


"■^TTT  ?i:sMai^   Bt  zucTsyrxz-r  cojuiespoxdents. 


tcz  ofk  vxs  written  by  the 

'nh::  5c  WK  addfgwed  to  &  Mr. 

721S  mramineg  cc  t2ke  lester,  which  is 

X&.  -iSL  Upper  3l^jIebone 


to  jou  and 
^  to  Bfeee  in  taking 
ZiO  ictnrne  but  my 
Good  £unley  Mrs. 
*  Da  every  think  in 
;  Deserrine  of  all 
J  Dtan  i:  G»  to  Cheshire  to  see  my 
s  MtmK  ^  X  wiL  XDUHK  mss  i  iscvr  jcc  whowe  of  mj  Garden 
«  X  v:il  le  ai  ninnrgnag  ^aacs.  Sr  D»  sisc  le  fnse  this  reQuest 
iKT  X  ~m  Zu  .  SKo^tfT  &&&I  Mc  Junvw  a»  God  Vifai  and  keepe  you 
n  32K  cxuMsiv  xnL  -irR«  a  taiL  jcul  irf  xs»  asa  ies«u  CThriste  is  the 
^ftmsrc:  ^Hi^-^^s-  xc  .'  iuzR  .iiv.i!enir  aoicr  riiroirK  Hc&croft. 

B*2i.  2t  r«tr.  1710. 

T^AL  wTiL  ini£  liaHOTY  s.  aiK  ynoisal  of  the  preceding  page. 
IE  iu  ^.'il  xnu.  «  ia:^n  nf  rs^rri-i^  jizii  tf*  flrrci  the  disposal  of  the 
fKT«ii!t  ^il  ^Miof  MHWCifmc  iciocd  -vfiZie  the  tenure  holds  with- 
4UC  :a«:  si:s»c^  joii  iic^rn:  ic  xssauvaz^r  cc  the  crop^  The  two  Te- 
-MO&i'  Tatni  *3l  ^isr  xnminx  2isrv*i«n:  tbm.  Tr  Father  proposes  pay- 
nc  sMUxvdimr  mniuLx  it  jtt  £Vcc  I  wi^  him  to  make  himself 
W"tsA^  4«&7  nr  tiai:  nr&i  nx::t  x::s  wvx^  is  hurt  bj  the  tliought  of 

9^TC  TTt-'.-sTk  X-^.  xt  ins  GcsrSes  3r.1T  Se  abcct  £7  per  ann*.  His 
x'fi&t  ^  v'lxtrsiirv  msiK  friar  a  «£es£rY  to  see  his  native  country  and 
A  TvKLws  .*c  :  •  xnc  c*Snrifr  tJtrrsf  thi:;  as  Bath  or  London,  and  I 
Ipirrcw;*^  a  cujrt  T^fcj^fc  oe  w-Z  yieli  him  much  more  enjoyraent 
iftijo:  j;r5  scc^jiicrwir  ^i.vi  cttljid  lisi  t;>  ircre  intercourse  with  the 
«vr-Ai  I  jcxV.  ic  ^^o::  ts  nMcfxI  wiih  retrsrd  to  advances,  though 
1  Ba»i  a  j:?«»st  t<roirae*»  ir  Tc<ir  ccod  Father's  mind  with  regard  to 
a  ««  wibcee  krrv£rte*w  orwwhc-CLS  him.  I  hope  your  prospect  of 
C^KseajC  to  Paris  will  he  KjLHnd  and  turn  cut  to  your  advantage  and 
the  pKi£t  of  the  k^vers  ci  useful  literature ;  I  wish  you  every  desir- 
able success  and  tiut  the  prcxaiiirg  blossom  you  carry  with  you 
Biay  expand  in  iu  beauties  and  become  fruitful.  I  am'  with  true 
regard  Your  humble  servt 

W.  Frecuan. 
As  Holcrofl  was  a  person  whose  character,  from  a  party  feeling, 
was  much  vituperated  in  his  day,  the  above  letters  are  herein 
printetl  to  show  that  he  was  a  good  son :  and  the  astonishing  manner 
in  which  he  made  his  way  in  the  world  from  so  humble  an  origin, 
and  from  a  father,  who  at  one  period  added  intemperance  to  igno- 
rance, prove  the  abundant  talent  and  industry  of  Thomas  Ilolcroft 
junior. 
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We  will  now  give  a  taste  of  our  quality,  in  a  higher  grade ;  and 
present  a  copy  of  an  official  document,  curious  on  account  of  the 
autographs  which  are  attached  to  it.  It  is  on  parchment,  with  highly 
embellished  penmanship,  engrossed  in  various  characters. 

AU   NOM 

DU  PBUPLE  FRAN9AI8. 

BONAPARTE  PHXMIEB  CONSUL 

A  8A   MAJESTE   BBITANNIQUE. 

J'ai  re^u  la  Lettre  par  laqaelle  Votre  MajesU  m'  informe  qu'elle  a 
jng^  a  propos  de  rappeller  aupres  d'Elle  le  sieur  Francois  Jacques 
Jmekmm  son  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire  aupres  de  la  Ripublique  Fran* 
^mse.  La  conduite  sage  et  prudente  qu'il  a  tenue  pendant  la  course 
de  la  mission  qu'il  vient  de  remplir  ici,  lui  a  merite  la  plus  enti^re 
approbation  de  ma  part,  et  c'est  avec  plaisir  que  je  lui  en  rends  le 
temoignage.  Je  ne  doute  pas  apres  son  retour  aupres  de  Votre  Ma- 
jtMii  il  ne  soit  empresse  oe  vous  transmettre  tons  ce  que  je  lui  ai 
bin^  connaitre  de  mes  sentimens  personnels  et  de  ma  disposition 
bien  nncere  a  concourir  sans  cesse  au  maintien  de  I'union  et  de  la 
bonne  inteDigence  si  heureusement  retablie  entre  les  deux  Nations, 
sinsi  que  de  vous  donner  de  nouvelles  assurances  des  ceux  que  je 
forme  pour  la  prosperite  de  Voire  MajeHi, 

Domi^  a  Paris,  an  Palais  da  Oouvemement,  le  quinze  florid,  au 
diz  de  la  Republique  Fran9aise.     Cinq  Mai  mil  huit  cent  deux. 

BONAPABTB. 

Le  Miniitse  de  Relations  Exterieures,  Par  le  Premier  Consul, 

ch  M.  au  Talleyrand.  Le  Secretaire  d'Eut, 

EuoEXE  Maret. 

The  following  perfectly  original  application  for  a  situation  was 
addressed  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh. 

KiVD  Si  a.  As  honour  wouM  with  brilliant  l^o 
I^m  young,  but  of  deportment  gild, 

grave,  \l1iOBe  light,  extending  to  that  courtly 
Which,  as  abettor  to  my  g^reat  design,  town, 

Doth  give  me  age :  and  my  design  *8  to  Where  dearthly  talent  rears  her  witless 

rnch  head, 

Fame's  highest  pinnacle,  in  comic  guise:  Obtaining  Crcesus'  riches  unopposM, 

And  wrinkled  brow.      In  jovial  age,  Might  urge  them  borrow  from  Athe- 

whose  brain 's  nian  Rtore. 

With  smooth  conceits  of  glowing  hu-  To  thee  I  cry !     A  poor  itinerant ! 

mour  fill*d  Unfriended  and  unknown  !     Be  thou 
To  nvour  morals  with  becoming  smiles.  to  me 

1  're  practised,  too,  with  application  A  kind  Maecenas  I    Pluck  me  from  the 

Item,  shade, 

And  often-timet   have  mingled    tears  Where  sullen  Winter  chills  my  great 

with  smiles,  desires, 

When  tongue  and  hands  have  stamp 'd  To  where  the  rip'ning  sun  of  favour 

my  efforts  good.  shines  ; 

To  thee  I  write,  in  eaf  er  hope  to  find  And  if  my  bud  of  talent  e*cr  should 
Kneooragement,  to  cultivate  my  art :  blow. 

Beneath  thy  foet*ring  management,  to  Why,  then  my  purest  sense  of  grati- 

raise  tude 

Ib  modem    Athens*    Temple    a   fair  Shall  bear  in  mind  the  husbandman, 

whose  hand 


Which  to  attain,  would  such  achieve-       Was  stretchM,  to  shield  the  blossom  in 
BMDt  be,  the  storm  ! 

Yours  obediently,  John  £«-  J—. 

To  William  Murray,  Esq. 


irt»  rcorre  him  in  the 

Bj  yearl J  in- 

oanto 

Miir  inlx  pKoeeeds  from  the 

Fouler 

SiilrisK  ssftir  me  br  his  l»t  wHL — 

:  cc*  t2e  Iiale  hoo«  thit  j 

.  ifcf  her,  and  proTide  to  my 

K.  T  sever  caa  sfiare  a  penny. 

5zreed  Eie  to  Borrow  nearly 

t!:*  true  account  of  ray 

L:^r«  x*  X  .2s>  31  315  3tiwer  zi  cntnoLj  with  roar  request  in 

SLT.iur  a  ^'Hhiixt  ^k*jwx  wsunr  jua  vracect.  Li«  wife  indulged  her- 

xitf  ^  m  ILu^uiz  jirxgciig  wise  j  asfei  cctcc  said  ta  her  concerning 

a^iCin*  :c  377  5jmae.  ir  BetSfsr:^  arc  cj  word  the'  certainly  it 

«a£!it?*.-ss  X  Ittl  'jtfiliid     J  .smrurie  Gc%£  A!z::;^tT  to  Be  pay  his  bless- 

ioiC^  icJ  ^tf  X  rjin5:r::fr  t^  ^jie  mrr  WHiim  Brown  and  his  family. 

as  tse  7«ar  i^jiIjjv  jt;j:  tfLic  hx  whodr  bt  creator  will  take  me  off*  from 

thS»  w  .-rid.  BT  xriY^rrsal  jecitee.  ^a  probctj  of  whom  j  am  grounded 

to  deperro  znoja'^caTj.  shall  seed   too.  Sr,  with   your  leave,  a 

pretty  ziii  iji  boost,  to  b*  nut  by  jca^  an  half  into  the  hands  of  Wil- 

liam  Browr:.  m-I  ihe  c<her  haif  delif  ered  to  his  children  together,  or 

his  graod-^jiildreQ  :a  th«  case  of  the  death  of  their  fathers,  or  mothers, 

and  the  all  to  these  children  and  grandchildren,  if  the  said  William 

Brown  h  not  then  alive.     J  beseech  you  to  salute  kindly  in  my 

name   the   honest  and   infortunate  William    Brown,   his  daughter 

eleanor,  and  his  sons,  an*!  j  hare  the  honour  to  be  with  respect  and 

gratitude  Sir,  your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant 

Gkorgb  Maganis  uf  Klinconnel 
formerly  canon  of  the  Royal  and  collegiate 
church  of  Bethune. 
P.  S.     J  live.  Sir,  under  the  weight  of  sixty- fifteen  years  about  of 
Bge ;  But,  God  be  thank'd,  my  constitution  is  irood.  and  i  eniov  a 
perfect  health.  «      >         J      J  ^ 

The  following  letter  is  from  an  Itinerant  Professor,  offering  his 
iWtrt  of  entertainment.    It  is  addressed  to 
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CAPTAIN  H mth  Rt^  of  Foot 

Eniskilkn.  I2di  of  Deer,  1831. 
ir,  J  tike  the  lltierty  of  writing  those  few  lines  to  you  to  your 
honour  to  let  you  know  there  is  a  boy  here  that  has  the  segacioua 
Dog  of  knowledge  which  will  Do  any  thing  uules  speak,  anil  also 
will  tell  any  gentleman's  complexsion  in  company  also  will  tell  any 
gentleman's  colour  of  hair,  and  a  far  belter  trick  than  any  of  those 
he  will  tell  the  gentleman  that's  most  after  the  ladies. 

Gentleman  the  boy  himself  will  do  many  other  things  noomerous 
to  mention.  Any  gentleman  in  company  may  come  forward  and 
hold  this  letter  wile  the  performance  is  going  on.  anything  that  i*  in 
_  the  letter  he  may  come  and  recal  on  it  and  it  must  be  Done  hopping 
l^the  gentlemen  will  a  lows  us  to  perform  to  them  after  the  cloth  is 
^kaken  oC 
^B  Phklim  Gallagheh. 

By  the  following  epistle,  we  discover  that  a  high  dignitary  of  the 
^_dmrch  can  be  anxious  to  see  himself  in  print,  and  to  be  well 
Htoeported. 

^B  Brtimley  House,  K^nt^  Nov.  22,  1795. 

^P   Sir, — I  am  very  ready  to  give  my  support  to  a  paper  so  well 

^^liiitetl  to  the  times  a^  yours.     You  will  therefore  be  pleaded  to  send 

it  to  me  every  day.    As  I  am  not  yet  fix*d  in  London  for  llie  Winter, 

you  will  send  it  by  the  general  post  to  this  place  till  further  orders. 

As  for   the  Numbers  that  have  been  already  published,  you  may 

send  them  in  one  parcel  to  my  London  House,  the  Deanery  at  West^ 

I  have  not  seen  in  any  of  the  public  prints  any  good  account  of 

\y  9|ieech  in  the  house  of  Lords,  in  reply  to  the  Earl  of  Lauilerdale 

the  3rd  reading  of  the  Treason  Bill.     If  I  should  think  to  furnish 

11  with  a  copy  of  it.  (which  I  can  do,  for  tho'  it  was  unpremedi- 

I  committed  it  to  writing  the  same  night  as  soon  as  I  returned 

the  house,)  can  you  give  it  a  place  in  the  Tomahawk  in  the 

urse  of  this  week?     I  beg  the  favour  of  your  answer  by  return  of 

St     1  am^  Sir,  your  obed'  serv* 

A  h€fttajt(te  application  for  an  engagement,  addressed  to  Mr*  Bunn, 
[Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

Sir, — Having  for  the  last  0  years  practised  Mr.  JMacready's  style 

"upeaking  I  have  at  last  got  him  to  such  perfection  that  I  feel  con- 

(deJU  I  can  take  any  of  his  characters.    To  the  theatrical  world  I  am 

yet)  perfectly  unknown     If  you  think  this  worthy  of  your  Notice 

ge  with  an  answer  directly  however  brief  it  may  be  as  it  will  de- 

uae   me   from  making  other   applications    I   can   also   play   in 

e*s  Vandenhoff"'s  Anderson's  Phelp's  Diddear's  or  in  fact  in  any 

i  *tylc  but  more  particularly  in  1^1  acready's  Address  to 

Edmund  Davis 
13  Lower  Road  Islington 

5  feet  3  Inches  high  very  thin  1  have  practised  Mackbeth  and 
Jlhetlo  principally 
N.  B.     No  lack  of  loudness  in  my  speech. 


H2 


CROCKFORD  AND  CROCKFORDa 


^*  One  who  <iid  build  liia  fatth  to  nico 
Upon  tho  argument  of  dice. 
And  end  all  controversy  a  pace 
By  th*  infallibility  of  deuce  ace," 


Fkw  men  have  held  a  more  notorious  position  an  the  world,  that  is 
to  say,  in  Fashion's  world,  the  world  of  the  metropolis,  than  the 
individual  whose  name  forms  the  subject  of  our  present  biographical 
memoin  Mr.  Crockford  was  (to  make  free  with  the  comprehensive 
phraseology  of  a  leading  journalist)  *'  a  great  fact,"  the  personiHca- 
lion  of  a  ruling  passion,  or  propensity^  pervading,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  all  classes  of  society.  He  was  **  learned  in  the  ttirf,  and 
practised  in  the  dice,"  the  Croesus  of  the  great  community  of  game- 
sterSj  the  Rothschild  of  the  betting-ring ;  and  it  is  questionable 
w^hether  his  distinguished  prototype  of  London's  eastern  hemi'* 
sphere  possessed  greater  influence  in  the  money  market  than  Crock- 
ford  had,  and  exercised,  in  the  immediate  region  of  the  sporting 
world,  in  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  *"  lived,  moved,  and  had  his 
being/*  lie  was  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  proverb,  **  He  plays 
well  that  wins;"  in  him  the  predicate  was  fully  and  practically  de- 
monstrated :  his  gains  were  enormovia,  for  they  w*ere  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  events,  occurring  with  almost  mathematical  pre- 
cision and  un deviating  nccnracy  through  a  lengthened  period  of 
thne,  and  governed  by  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  influences. 
His  coffers  were  an  ocea:i,  into  which  were  continually  flowing  the 
tributary  streams  nf  i .11  nor  and  less  experienced  capitalists.  The 
tide  of  success  was  with  him  from  a  very  early  period  of  life's 
voyage,  until  its  torminatiou.  The  fickleness  of  Fortune,  so  des- 
canted on  by  poets  and  moralists  of  all  ages,  was  known  to  him  only 
by  proverbial  report;  for  he  basked  in  the  sunny  locality  of  her 
smiles,  and  felt  the  substantial  influence  of  her  favours,  with  little 
variation*  up  to  the  period  of  his  life's  dissolution.  The  death  of  this 
extraordinary  man  {for  such  he  must  be  considered,  regard  being 
had  to  his  original  low  position  in  society,  and  the  accidental  circum- 
stances that  occasioned,  and  gave  impetus  to,  his  long,  uninterrupted, 
and  successftil  career;  his  immense  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the 
modes  by  which  such  wealth  was  amassed,)  created,  as  may  be  con- 
ceived, mi  unusual  sensation  iii  the  sporting  circles,  and  the  public 
have  still  a  desire  to  learn  something  more  of  his  life  than  has  yet 
been  presented  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
press*  The  present  sketch  may  be  relied  on  as  coming  from  an  au- 
thentic source;  it  will  be  found  to  embrace  the  leading  ch/iracteristics 
of  the  man,  and  to  point,  with  faithful  narration,  to  tlie  most  re- 
markable of  those  eventful  speculations  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  the  fortunate  results  of  which  elevated  him  to  place  and  stand* 
iug  amongst  the  most  opulent  of  the  day, 

Mn  Crockfurd  was  born  in  the  year  l//^  *  his  father  was  a  fish- 
monger, in  a  very  humble  wav  of  business  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Strand,  and  died  while  his  son  ^\'ilJiam  (the  subject  of 
our  Memoir)  was  a  mere  youth;  his  widow  continuing  the  business. 
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On  the  decease  of  his  father,  the  boy  William  iras  necessarily  forced 
into  the  more  active  scenes  of  basiness:  he  attended  the  fish- mar- 
kets, and  in  due  time  became  acquainted  with  the  arcana  of  trade, 
in  its  principle  of  wholesale  purchase  and  retail  traffic:  a  knowledge 
which,  being  practically  well  applied,  preserved   the  patronage  of 
friends,    increased  custom  and  business^  and   secured   comfortable 
support  to  his  widowed  mother*      Years  brought  with  them  the 
U'sual    jiilimacies    and    associations;    acquaintances    were    formed 
within   his  own   immediate   sphere^  and  amongst  such  were   per* 
sons    of  sporliug  habit  and  character,  frequenters  of  the  betting 
houses  and  the  gaming-table.     To  such  places  he  was  in  due  time 
introduced,  and  thus  early  imbibed  the  propensity  for   play  and 
venture  which  characterised   his  whole  subsequent   career.      The 
fascinations  and  excitement  of  the  hazard*table  worked  their  power- 
ful influence  on  his  mind,  and  soon  brought  him  within  the  sphere 
of  operation  as  a  principal  actor.      His  means  were  limited^  but  to 
the  extent  thereof  he  would  frequently   speculate.      His   tone  of 
!  ^lay  increased  with  the  opportunities  occurring  to  indulge  therein ; 
And  it  is  a  known  fact,  that,  under  the  potent  charm  and  fluctuating 
events  of  the  game,  he  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  not  only  en* 
tlangered,  but  absolutely  lost  the  whole  of  the  capitnl  set  apart  for 
the  morrow's  market, — an  occurrence  that  may  well  be  believed  to 
have  taken  phce  under  severe  mortification  occasioned  by  Joss,  and 
I  liojie,  however  fruitless  it  naay  have  been,  of  recovery  ;  but,  be  the 
1ict  as  it  may,  the  misfortune  never  affected  the  stability  of  his  mo- 
ver's credit  in  business.     It  must  be  remarked  of  Mr.  Crock  ford, 
that,  even  in  the  period  of  his  novitiate,  unlike  most  youthful  gam- 
"blers,  he  was  no  rash   or  intemperate   player,  and,   at   the  period 
ISalluded  to,  seemed  to  possess  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  all  the  sub- 
;le  and  advantageous  points  of  the  game  ;  and,  what  was  still  more 
iTcmarkablc  in  a  young  hand,  he  exhibited  generally  a  steady  and 
1  determined  patience  to  wait  the  advent  of  particular  events,  in  pre- 
^  lerence  to  the  less  certain  and  less  beneficial  mode  of  indiscriminate 
[apecuiation.     Night  at\er  night  was  he  to  be  seen,  regular  as  the 
liour,  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  setting  the  castor,  faking  on  the  nick, 
the  doublets,  and  the  imperial  plan,  and  receiving  deposits  to  return 
arge  amounts  (but  considerably  short  of  the  real  calculated  odds) 
all  the  remote  and  complicated  chances  of  the  dice; — ^  matters  of 
Ira  pie  account,  which,  strange  to  say,  the  majority  of  players,  even 
it  the  present  day,  are  wholly  unacquainted  with,  or  too  indolent  to 
"iink  of,  and  by  reason  of  which  ignorance  a  fine  field  of  advantage 
nd   profit  is  open  to  the  more   knowing  and   vigilant,  of  which 
lumber  was  Crockford,  and  apt  as  thought  to  avail  himself  of  any 
od  every  opportunity  of  benefit.      For  some  years  he  steadily  pur- 
eed  fortune  in  a  small  way,   under  such  careful   and  systematic 
licoursc  of  play  ;  but  in  progress  of  time,  as  means  increased,  he  ex- 
ended  his  sphere  of  action  and  entered  more  deeply  into  the  spirit 
fof  speculation.     He  became  a  proficient  at  cards,  and   was  more 
r>articularly  skilled  in  the  games  of  whist,   piquet,  and  cribbage ; 
ie  frequented  the  better  kind  of  sporting-houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  James's  Market,  where  the  latter  game,  more  especially, 
ras  much  played,  and  for  large  sums,  by  opulent  tradesmen  nnd 
jthers.     With  one  person  of  this  class,  a  wealthy  butcher,  a  most 
inveterate  lover  of  the  game,  and  having  repute  for  a  skilful  know- 
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Ictlgc  at  it,  Mr.  Oockford  would  contend  for  day*  and  nights 
succession ;  and  from  this  opponent,  and  his  party,  who  invariahlj 
backed  him,  MrCrockford  ultimately  won  a  very  considerable  suraj 
which  gave  spirit  and  impetus  to  future  venture.  The  foolish  and 
improvident  butcher  is  ^d  to  have  been  subsequently  taken  in 
hand,  and  slaughieredj  after  the  most  refined  and  improved  fa^bion^ 
by  the  late  notorious  Lord  B »  who  skinned  him  of  every  shil- 
ling. He  died  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  poverty,  and  under  alt 
the  torment  of  bitter  reminiscences  of  his  past  imprudence. 

About  this  period  Mr.  Crockfortl  entered  also  into  the  s;)ecula 
tions  of  the  Turf     He  was  no  **  bastard  to  the  time/*  but  **  smacked! 
of  observation/'  and   had   attentively  noted   the   practice,  and   ae«| 
quainted  himself  with  the  system  of  betting  adopted  hymen  whal 
had  the  repute  of  experience  in  such  matters,  and  who  appeared  t^f 
be  in  thriving  condition  ;   and  having  first  matured  his  understand*! 
ing,  and  quietly  tested  his  own  capability  in  the  matter,  he  resolved] 
to  try  the  practical  good  of  the  lessons  he  had  learned.     The  leaiKJ 
ng   men   of  the   fraternity   of   Legs   were   doing   good   and   pro-j 
fjtable  business  in  the  ring  by  the  system  of  book -making,  or  bct*J 
ting  round,  as  it  is  termed,  against  every  horse  in  the  race,^ — ft! 
system  at  that  time  unknown,  or  at  least  unpractised,  by  gentlemen  [ 
betters,  and  confined  exclusively  to  the  class  of  professional  adven-1 
turcrs  alluded  to,  and  of  which  fraternity  Crockford,  thus  qualified,] 
soon  became  a  promineot  and   influential  member.     The  state  of  thtl 
turf  and   betting- ring  was,    in  reference  to  its  general   character,! 
much   more  liealthy,  and  free  from  knavish  and  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, at  that  time  than  at  the  present;  greater  confidence  existed, 
engagement  was  more  strictl3*  observed,  and  higher  and  more  re- 
fined notions  of  honour  prevailed  ,*  trainers,  jockeys,  bankrupt?,  and 
defaulters,  linen-drapers,  broken-down  gaming-house  keepers,  ous- 
ter venders,  discharged  valets,  flash  flunkies,  ei  hoc  gettus  otHne, 
not  then,  as  now,  admitted  to  immediate  fellowship  and  associa 
with  the  patrons  and  magnates  of  the  turf    The  unassuming  gentle-l 
man  and  well-intentioned  man  were  not  then,  as  now,  compelled  la! 
give   place   to   every   ignorant  and  insolent  braggart  who,   with  A] 
betting-book,  a  f;iir  proportion  of  brnsa  and  stentorian  lungs  (hit] 
Fole  stock-in-trade),  could  strut  his  way  twice  a-week  to  TattersaH\  [ 
and  there  unblu shingly  ojfer  his  bets  in  thousands  ;  nor  were  tliaj 
tranisactions    of    the  race-course  characterised    by    such    wholesale | 
iVauds  and  palpable  robberies  as  have  recently  been  brought  to  liglu 
through  the  extreme  vigilnnce  and  unceasing  perseverance  of  Lor 
i*.  Bentinck,    whose  successful  endeavours  have  been  proudly  at: 
most  deservingly  rewarded  by    the   highest   and   most  substantia 
marks  of  public  approval.     Great  facilities  were,  nevertheless,  hf* 
forded  to  the  '  Leg  '  fraternity,  or  professionuls,  by  reason   that  the 
system  was  engrossed  by  the  few,  and  encouraged    by  the   many. 
The   time  was  opportune  for  calculating  heads,  and  Crockford  faile  " 
not  to  step  in  at  the  harvest. 

The  immediate  scene  and  locality  of  Crockford's  nocturnal  ndven- 
tures  waa  at  a  small  house  in  Oxenden  Street,  at  which  there  was  an  J 
Kiiglish  hazard- table,  (the  French  game  was  then  unknown,)  around"! 
which,  about  midnight,  nightly  congregated,  from  all  quarters  of  llic 
lown,   a  crowd  vt^  speculative  persons,   of  all  ages,   from  the  uu- 
bearded  stripling  to  the  hoary-heailed  rQuv,  and  of  varied  conditioo^ 
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from  the  seedy  swell  to  the  pink  of  fashion.     The  house  opened  its 
ioors  to  all  classes,  without  restriction  ;  and  at  times  the  table  pre- 
ented  a  moat  motley  group,  all  intent  upon  the  one  great  object  of 
^gain,  but  pursuing  it  by  very  opposite  courses  of  speculation.    At  this 
ff$«iturnalian  board  was  to  be  seen,  with  unerring  reffularily,  the  cool, 
^-calculating,  imperturbable  fishmonger,  steadily  following;  one  pro- 
crastinated but  certain  profitable  system,  his  mind  wholly  uninflu- 
enced by  fanciful  probability  or  imaginative   result ;  here,  too.  he 
would  ingeniously  turn  to  account  anotlier  subtle  move  in  his  expe- 
fnenced  system,  by  putting  down  a  large  note  of  one  or  two  hun- 
[dred'  pounds  value,  to  answer  the  small  and  comparatively  insignifi- 
^Cant  stake  of  his  opponent,  who,  in  the  event  of  his  winning,  was 
necessarily  obliged  to  keep  account  from  time  to  time  of  the  trans- 
actions  between  the  parties.     Out  of  such  system  of  account-keep- 
ing    (so    numerous   and   variable  are  the  events  and  proportional 
Ibets  of  the  game  of  hazard)  young  players  would  frequently  run 
Hnto  erroneous  calculations  as  to  the  balance  due  on  the  termination 
[of  the  hand;  and  as  the  inaptitude  of  the  accountant  as  frequently 
Itold  against  himself  as  against  his  adversary,  it  followed,  that,  when 
iuch  was  the  case,  he  paid  the  full  penalty  of  this  miscalculation ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  exceeded  in  demand  what  was  really 
kjind  jibsolutely  due  to  htm,  he  was  very  speedily  called,  by  his  wily 
opponent,  to  the  correction  of  his  account.     This  mystifying  mode 
of  playing  on  score  was  a  great  game  with  Crock  ford,  and  there 
rieldom  passed  a  night  in  the  course  of  which  he  did  not  realise  con- 
[«iderable  sums  from  this  source  of  certainty*     Young  adventurers 
[were  captivated  by  the    display  of  a  note  of  large  amount^  and, 
f while   hope  had  eye  to  its   ultimate  possession,  prudent  attention 
I  to  matter  of  immediate  interest  and  correct  account  was  wholly  lost 
I  sight  of. 

As  time  moved  on,  gaming-houses  multiplied;    many  establish- 
linents  of  superior  kind  and  attractive  character  sprung  up  in  Pall 
]  Alalia  St.  James's  Street,  and  their  immediate  vicinity.      Rouge-et- 
noir  was  the  all-absorbing  and  fashionable  game  of  the  day;  and  such 
was  the  mania  for  an  acquaintance  with  it,  so  numerous  were  the 
players,  and  so  successful  the  results  to  the  bankers,  or  proprietors 
[of  the  tables,  that  suddenly  emerging,  as  it  were,  from  obscurity, 
|ibey  adopted  a  style  of  splendour  and  extravagance  wholly  irrecun- 
[ citable  with  their  former  means  and  position,  and  beyond  all  capa- 
bility even  of  moderate  fortune;    mansions,  mistresses,   and  equi- 
pages were  common  to  them  all,  such  a  mine  of  wealth  had  been 
Miing  by  the  introduction  of  rouge-et-noir* 

Amongst  the  efetablishments  which  had  thus  recently  started  into 
cxutence,  was  one  in  King  Street,  St*  James's  ;  M'ith  tlie  pro- 
irietors  of  this  house  tiie  ever-observant  Crock  ford,  attracted  by 
"ic  large  profits  which  he  had  daily  witnessed  to  result  to  the 
[iker»  from  the  sources  of  the  game,  (for,  be  it  remembered, 
that  Crock  ford  was  not  the  man  to  act  on  pecuniary  speculation, 
or  any  other  or  better  experience  tlum  his  own,)  sought  to  be- 
come a  partner,  and,  by  great  perseverance,  he  succeeded  in  Ids 
object.  The  advantages  ari^ng  from  the  innnen,^e  play  that  was 
^'Carried  on  at  this*  the  most  public  and  best- frequented  house 
of  its  kind,  yielded  to  the  proprietors,  in  the  short  space  of  a 
few  yearsj  a  very  amplv   fortune.      The  number   of  visitors,   the 
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wzs  ffjrvlu^  in  aouMUit  lirom  five  thilliDgs 

md  rae  sinuiat  inrvuble  equalixation  of 

becw ceu  the  coloiirs,  gave  to 

•"mnTTiiaiLT  jccruing  profit  of  one  and  a 

per  annoin,  be  it  ondentood, 

aimiDe.  or  tiine  occapicd  by  each  de- 

22?  vftica  dfee  capicd  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 

It  jpoaae.  nur  the  mathematical  skill  of  a 
■2ixe  bj  vhich  the  proprietors  re- 
miiMznc  j£  z^ia  beiond  the  Iai«  and  extra- 
Eaexsaei  a£  awBr  establishment.  In  these  gains 
I*ir.  J.-^-T^s.  nri  2r-r*-7  ja^egaDci.  ami  tiram  such  source  arose  bis 
ir*c  ■^."^■ir'":    r  tzuuis  us  zuietign  gmf  f . 

<J  jc::%*n.-i  ^r-m  -rx  jssoar^  a:  c^is  e&sibliahacnt,  some  very  re- 
n^irs3i:«e  sst*r^i;ti:<  7-;  fszicc — rnubJDiGxlj  cnoogh  in  relation,  bat 
1)  r  Tts-i^r?^  miiTixiTrBsmg  sur  oat  ct  pbce  as  connected  with  the 
T£..ni=^:r  -  -:m^  x«n>rir  Ctne  31  pertaniar  vill  stronglj  illustrate  to 
V  :2r  XTAi  =ni  ^*-v-*i  -sTssxes  :»  biixad  avarice  and  OTcr-grasping 
4iscv>:tr  a  i  iTtfT  ^11  ^uonecmes  jead  them.  The  transaction  here 
*r=>.«io«i.  -rzuo^ri  r.'iTCs-^^i  ox  vtsd-^as  fillr.  and  attended  in  its  prao> 
ie*  ;  •  iiii-cir  :c  :::s;  •■  :rgc  cisseqatfsceiv  actually  took  place,  and 
,  .'icai  re  "^le  rrze  1  nuec  vruusss  feriing  of  indignation  against 
ntf  int.  JLir.-.- j«*c  •>«  rre^wnaers  aid  principal  patrons  of  the 
r**:^*.  "T-r^-  ■zinrr-'  TtHrscns  rf  ^iirce  mcanf  and  desperate  spirit  for 
TJ-       vtr^f  rr  ::ic  11  esc  :.r^>2iig>  cf  the  dass  was  the  celebrated 

v'-  i^;c*r.  A --c  -v  i^mt  r:  is  zccticus.  that,  having  lost  one  for. 

rimr  tc  ri*;  riatiTx-^^***-  -*  wecc  oat  to  India,  realised  a  second, 
irri:  :^r.xrTt*i  -r  ZT^r-ic»^  —  «^  ^^  en javmer. t  cf  wealth,  but  with  his 
TT.-ni:  ■xTr-.---.r  — .ttt 't:*  .t^^^iI  riiai  propenaity.  This  gentleman  wai 
I  :*»*:«ri.'.:  t-,  r  r  i  -«i  T  i-id  rVr  ▼err  l^rge  amounU;.  The  colonel 
taL  :wrt  r.T  *Tr ■*  liT*  i:>i  -ij:^t*  for  phy  went  on  at  the  house  diur- 
T.i  **  i::vt  't.xTir'.ilT  w  t^  :ew  h.^ar*  of  ictermission  only)  playing 
^■z^  sriiSi:^  <^:c«^.  i^'i  **  -*  ^**  *  ^1**  *o**  somewhat  experi- 
,--^^.:  ftlfrrr-'^r.  i=«i  ::cc  p^en  to  merciful  consideration  of  the 
-I^-\  *  -'esM-.-w  --•-■<.-  i-T  fiTcanble  opportunity  of  their  transfer 
^ :  cvn-Tf f^io:-*:.'  r  >  cw-^  i-ri*-  the  result  was  that  he  took  Fortune 
.-.  :^r  r>.vs:.  jr^-.  w.-r  *  ^ -tt  considerable  sum :  and  the  continuation 
^c*  :iv-4  irrvirrr  t-'  t>.r*i»n  further  heavy  loss,  the  proprietors 
t^var.*e  JL.fVr:<\i  iMr::c-.:'.ir'v  the  more  active  and  ostensible  part- 
^r,  wSo  wa5  ji  ir.i:i  ».f  rrtc*:  avaricious  mould,  and  whose  narrow 
^m:;  s-rk  withxT  }  :-n  a:  the  snd  reverses  of  the  bank.  Impa- 
^jer:  for  t:-.e  nrv-.-'very  cf  this  but  small  lost  portion  of  his  previous 
ilprcensec.iin*.  he  c.^nc^^ctttl  a  scheme  of  the  most  palpable  and  bare- 
faced fmud  for  their  recovery:  and  calculating  on  the  colonel's 
attendance  about  the  usual  hour  of  commencing  the  evening's  play, 
lie  caused  to  be  planted  or  mixed  the  six  packs  of  cards  (the  number 
iifcd  in  the  game)  in  arrangement  for  the  first  deal,  so  that  there 
ehould  hapi>en  in  the  course  of  such  deal  elcvm  events  of  irenic  et  va 
ffpr^s  /^results  that  would  speedily  have  relieved  the  colonel  and 
^hole  company  of  assembled  players  of  their  capital,  however  large 
the  amount,  as  on  the  occurrence  of  each  trente  et  vn  apres  (the 
oall  or  advantage  of  the  banker)  the  bank  derives  a  clear  profit  of 
•ne-half  of  the  whole  money  staked  on  the  two  colours.  The  in- 
%moaa  plot  did  not,  however,  succeed  against  the  particular  in- 
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dividual  Mrhom  it  hatl  been  intended  to  victimize;  for  happily, 
on  the  evening  in  question,  the  gallant  colonel  did  not  attend  at 
his  accustomed  hour,  and  some  few  persons  had  assembled  round 
the  table  anxious  for  the  commencement  of  pl.iy.  The  cards 
(already  mixed  secufidum  nrtem  far  the  purpose,  and  thrown  with 
apparent  negligence  on  the  table)  were  dexterously  taken  up  and 
submitted  to  the  prftendcd  further  process  of  snuffling  by  one 
of  the  proprietors,  and  then  put  up  in  the  usual  form  to  be  dealt ; 
every  possible  delay  was,  however,  resorted  to  in  order  to  give 
time  for  the  arrival  of  the  colonel;  but  t!ie  visitor*  having  in- 
creased in  ntuTiber  and  become  clamorous  and  peremptory  for  the 
commencement  of  the  game^  the  dealer  was  at  length  reluctantly 
compelled  to  give  out  the  professional  invite  of  "  Make  your  game, 
ntiemen  I"  and  to  follow  it  up  with  the  like  technical  announcement 
•*  The  game  is  made  !"  after  which  he  proceeded  to  the  operation 
&(  dealing  or  laying  out  the  cards  decisive  of  the  event.  The  occur- 
rence of  two  events  of  trcntc  et  un  aprex  in  succession  is  very  rare, 
and  calculated  on  an  average  to  happen  only  once  in  about  fifty- five 
deals;  still,  however,  such  appearances  will  present  themselves  on 
the  cards,  and  do  not  create  any  very  great  surprise,  or  suspicion  of 

Ifpu)  play;  but  the  sequel  of  nine  more  similar  events  in  consecutive 
Irrangement  of  three  and  four  together  was  so  infamous  an  attempt, 
Hiat  the  whole  company  (with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  con- 
pderates  at  the  table)  became  most  indignantly  outrageous.  In  the 
llidst  of  the  storm  the  colonel  made  his  appearance,  and  on  being 
ipfonned  of  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  smiled  most  significantly, 
calmly  restored  his  note-cise,  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  taking 
from  his  pocket,  to  its  place  of  security,  and,  without  word  or 
comment,  quitted  the  house.  The  sufferers  by  this  infamous  trick 
were  loud  and  vehement  in  their  outcry  and  denunciations.  Some 
more  prompt  and  determined  in  spirit  were  for  immediate  venge- 
I  ance  upon  the  culprit,  and  for  the  demolition  of  the  table,  glasses, 
and  lamps;  while  others  more  soberly  threatened  legal  proceedings. 
,  All  insisted  on  the  return  of  the  money  of  which  they  had  been 
90  sliamefully  plundered, — a  demand  which,  under  dread  of  such 
fearful  consequences,  w^as  speedily  complied  with*  Play  was  put 
a  stop  to  for  the  night,  and  it  was  afterwards  attempted  to  pass 
the  matter  off  as  a  trick  practised  forsooth  by  some  one  or  otlier  of 
the  players,  in  spite  or  revenge,  and  with  a  view  to  bring  discredit 
m  ll>e  house ;  for  it  was  argued,  that  no  person  having  interest  in 
le  bank  or  connection  with  the  6rm  could  hope  to  succeed  in  such 
attempt  at  fraud. 

It  was  at  this  house  that  Major  D^ ,  of  the  Life-Guards,  and 

of  the  eminent  banker  of  that  name,  lost  a  very  large  sum  of 

money,  and  under  the  necessity  occasioned  by  such  loss,  and  the 

lin  and  fruitless  hope  of  recovery,  committed  forgery  of  a  docu- 

cnt  empowering  him  to  sell  out  certain  stock  belonging  to  another 

taember  of  his  family:    whicli  stock  being  subsetjuently  claimed  of, 

^nd  recovered  by  action  at  law  against  the  Bank,  led  to  the  disco- 

[tcry  of  the  act,  and  the  major  was  thereon  committed  fur  trial  to 

I  Kewgate  ;  but  through  the  devoted  attachment  and  firm  conduct  of 

«ii  icrvant,  and  the  stratagem   of  friends,  aided   no   doubt  by  the 

*lUpuwcrful   auxiliary   of  gold,   fre<^ly   and  judiciously  applied,   he 

••caped  the  disgrace  of  the  awful  and  ignominious  sentence  which. 
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^e!l  aduri  s»  he  gmeious,  or  to 
X  aMt  Ti  jack  CBer;^  and  spare 
X  JXK.  wvud  have  been  to 
(;  for,  had  the 
tnx*3srr*%-  ishu  >nsT  T-vi.  :ue  cauae  xaac  jeti  tJ  the  criminal  act 
susc  xx^  <«  T-:n>fnr:<*i.  Kiu.  ^isu!i«c  'rtiuiii.  inrtfcwbCgdly  hare  arisen 
&  ei*^c  nt«.t:»m:n«c  mxu.  ^-irnrtus^  jPiHicuojc  or  cae  Sum,  IbUowed  by 
:  iiv*^c  'V^i'rrv  *««;'.i9xc?  n  inis  am  •mnr'awimim;!  ^o  each  and  erery 

jAnsccrtK  «'ta  :nis  ^mw  "iicii  jjiaiicj.  a  sm£ar  instance  of  error 

HTu  tti^currriin;  o-^nr^  r*m  :3tf  Iki  iirsrzl  cuae.  bat  attended  with 

t-si^  Sirpinate  >r»u.t^  :&  <cil  :r"»a  3e  ritf  rvoeuectz^ao  of  the  writer  of 

:ti>  n«»mnr.     Zb  ^cs^  ?]«  <=»e  a'  ILr.  R — .  a  coble,  generous,  and 

h:pK,anin;t»  T<tunc  ^xueonui.  jc  irs6-nee  cstr  connexions^  and  of 

inrti^  "■f*wtc*ai?Hg  :um:Iv   w-iuiw  exemscTe  lore  of  play,  and  con* 

noc  -inmi^«TCif  Z2«sr»ur.   rjismfOKiT  cuassted  his  resoaroes,  and 

lurmsu  liiir,  -it  ^Te  i-vrsj  «'  Minr^r-  to  tbe  rash  act  of  improperly 

j2<5inr  im/citfT  >  Toonr  ri  sipovct  his  coerjieiiial  credit,  the  conse- 

^utrnrtf  n;*  «  i:c2  ^:t:c  crjnantL  rnAMCutioc  asd  exile. 

.Yxfjr  'Tr-'swmf  t  wr  •mmamji,     Tbe  Jeath  of  O  gave  to  Mr. 

CrcioLX*ni  ss  izrj^esrria^  zorctoc  as  a  betticg  man,  and  the  mofe 

?<vTfr?:  sT^orttse  oc  oCd  J-^ —  C ^^ho.  t£>agh  wanting  Crock* 

Ivrti's  Ciic;tn:w  t:&I<r;.  irJ  n»iT  h«;iii.p:ece  for  quick  and  accurate 
cmlcnLicioa  of  the  pro6ab:ade»  anichin^  to  dooble,  treble,  cross,  and 
(\WBpIicx:tf^i  events,  was*  nerertbeiess^  one  of  the  most  safe  and 
successtal  bet:ers  in  the  professional  ring),  elevated  him  to  the  fi«t 
rank  amongst  his  fntemity  at  Tattersall's  and  on  the  course.  He 
became  also  the  owner  of  houses,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  splendid 
mansion  and  grounds  at  Newmarket,  where  he  trained  his  stud,  and 
for  a  time  entered  with  great  spirit  into  all  tbe  amusements  and 
speculations  of  the  sport ;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  with  a  success  by 
no  means  commensurate  with  the  outlay  and  expenditure.  He  was 
^be  owner  of  (amongst  many  others  o£  distinguished  breed)  the 
ddbrated  horse  Sultan,  the  sire  of  Bay  Middleton,  winner  of  the 
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Derby  stake  at  Epsora  in  the  year  1836,  now  the  property  of  Lord 
G,  Bentinck^  anti  whose  slock  is  so  highly  valued  at  the  present 
flay.  Experience  is  said  to  be  a  commodity  on  which  a  man  may 
expend  a  portion  of  his  capital  with  the  hope  of  profitable  return, 
which  is  presumed  to  signify  that  the  moiety  of  a  man's  means,  laid 
out  in  experience,  may,  and  will,  in  some  instances  perhnpa,  by  aid 
of  the  knowledge  so  dearly  purchased,  prevent  limi  from  bein^ 
plundered  of  the  other  half.  So  thought  Mr.  Crockford,  in  all  pro- 
bability, in  regard  to  hu  racing  stud  ;  for,  discovering  that  with  all 
hij  knowledge,  tact,  and  judgment  in  most  matters  of  speculation, 
he  was  no  match  for  the  cofrnoscenti  of  Newmarket,  and  that  how- 
ever clear-headed  he  might  be,  and  awake  to  most  moves  on  the 
l>oard,  he  could  not  successfully  cope  with  or  defeat  the  profound 
schemes  of  trainers,  jockeys*  and  their  clique,  whose  pUtU  and  mys. 
teries  required  more  vigilance  and  skill  to  unravel  than  he  had 
leisure  from  his  London  avocations  to  bestow,  he  wisely  determined  to 
dispose  of  his  racing  stud,  and  confine  his  future  operations  to  betting 
and  banking — a  resolution  which  he  forthwith  carried  into  effect. 

At  Tattersairs  Mr.  Crockford  still  lield  preference  over  his  com- 
peers, known,  as  he  then  was,  for  a  man  of  large  means,  and  bearing, 
at  he  did,  a  good  repute  for  promptitude  and  punctuality  in  fulfil- 
ment and  discharge  of  his  engagements.     At  '"The  Tun  Tavern  '*  in 
Jermyn  Street,  a  celebrated  sporting-house,  kept  by  Jerry  Waters, 
one  of  the  fraternity  of  betting-men,  and  a  partner  also  in  a  rouge  et 
noir  house  in  Pall  Mail,  Crockford  was  a  regular  attendant  until  a 
late  hour  each  night;  at\er  which  he  resorted  to  one  or  other  of  the 
hftxard-tables  {for  these  also  had  increased  in  number)  presenting" 
the   richest  prospect  of  his  expectations.      The  Tun  Tavern  was 
greatly  patronized  and  generally  well-attended,  but  particularly  so 
in  the  racing- season  ;  and  during  the  few  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Newmarket,  Epsom,  Doncaster,  and  other  great  meet- 
ings, the  place  was  crowded  by  the  most  notorious  Legs  or  betting- 
men  in  London,  and  by  respectable  amateurs  of  racing,  anxious  to 
learn  the  sporting  opinions  of  the  day,  and  to  make  their  bets,  or 
hedge  lo  those  already  made,  on  the  *' great  coming  event."     This 
buu!«  wa5  in  fact  the  graml  Evening  Sporting   Exch^inge,  wliere, 
utuler  the  influence  of  the  good  dinners  and  excellent  wines  for 
"which  it  was   famed,    betting  was  carried   on  with    extraordinary 
spirit,  and  amongst  a  certain  few,  more  distinguij^hcd   for  money 
Iban  manners,  in  a  tone  of  vulgar  satire,  termed  chaffing,  uniutelli- 
l^ble  but  to  men  of  their  own  low  standard.    A  merry  and  somewhat 
Htirical  description  and  account  of  "The  Tun,  and  its  Vi>itors,"  ap- 
pcired,  about  the  time  alluded  to,  in  a  little  rhyming  pamphlet  called 
** Lcggiana/'     The  opening  lines  were  descriptive  of  "  The  House/' 
and  the  general   character  of  the   Legs  fieuuenting  it;  it  will  be 
SitJiered  from  the  following  brief  but  comprehensive  extract: 

**  Not  artns,  bui  1^^$^  I  sing,  who  nightly  meet 
WilKin  the  rep^on  of  St.  James*»  Street  ; 
Where  Jtrry  Waters  and  his  hupeftil  »oa 
Afford  ACCitrnmodation  at  *  The  Tun  j' 
And  where  name  f»vour'd  few  take  «p  their  qtiartorsy 
tharmM  hy  the  smiL**  of  Jurry*s  pretty  UjiUKhttTsj 
Where^  too,  the  choicejit  wiiiea,  and  best  of  tliiiijers^ 
Are  served  up  to  these  calevikting  linuers  | 
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Who^  wide  awake  that  *  good  wine  needs  lio  bush,' 
Will  not  be  gammoned  with  adulterous  iutkf 
And  think  the  world  and  all  that  *«  in  it  jest. 
Unless  they  have  a  fiUle  hit  ofbett,** 

The  satire  then  proceeds  to  the  object  of  the  assembled  Lees,  and 
to  the  pretty  accurate  description  of  the  leading  members  of  Uie  fra- 
ternity usually  present*  Mr.  Crockford  stands  first  in  this  descrip- 
tive portraiture,  and  is  sketched  as  follows : 

^  Seated  within  the  box,  to  window  nearest, 
See  Croekyy  richest,  cnnningest,  and  queerest. 
Of  all  the  motley  group  that  here  assemble 
To  sport  their  blunt,  chaff,  blackguard,  and  dissemble  -, 
Who  live  (as  slang  has  termed  it)  on  the  mace, 
Tho'  Crocky's  heavy  pull  is  now,  deuce  ace. 
His  wine  or  grog,  as  mav  be,  placed  before  him. 
And  looking  stupid  as  his  mother  bore  him ; 
For  Crock,  tho'  skilful  in  his  betting  duty. 
Is  not,  *  twill  be  allowed,  the  greatest  beauty ; 
Nor  does  his  mu^  (we  mean  no  disrespect) 
Exhibit  outward  sign  of  intellect ; 
In  other  words,  old  Crocky*s  chubby  face 
Bespeaks  not  inward  store  of  mentu  grace  ; 
Besides,  each  night  he  *s  drunk  as  any  lord, 
And  clips  his  mother  English  every  word. 
His  head,  however,  tho*  £ick  to  chance  beholders, 
Is  screw*d  right  well  upon  his  brawny  shoulders ; 
He 's  quick  as  thought,  and  ripe  at  calculation, 
Alalgre  the  drink's  most  potent  visitation. 
His  pencil,  list,  and  betting-book  on  table, 
His  wits  at  work  as  hard  as  they  are  able. 
His  odds  matured,  at  scarce  a  mementos  pains. 
Out  pops  the  offspring  of  his  ready  brains, 
In  some  enormous,  captivating  wager, 
'  Gainst  one  horse  winning  Derbffy  Oaks,  and  Leger,^ 
The  bait  is  tak*n  by  some  astonished  wight, 
Who  chuckles,  thinking  it  a  glorious  bite. 
Nor  takes  the  pains  the  figures  o*er  to  run. 
And  see  by  calculation  that  he  *t  done  ; 
While  Crocky  books  it  cash  for  certain  won. 
And  why,  forsooth,  is  Crocky  to  be  blamed 
J^Iore  than  those  legs  who  *re  honourable  named, 
Whose  inclination  is  plain  sense  to  jockey. 
But  who  lack  brains  to  work  the  pull  like  Crocky  ? 
Who,  bv  the  way,  gives  vast  accommodation. 
Nor  bothers  any  one  by  litigation. 
And,  if  a  bet  you  'd  have,  you  've  nought  to  do. 
But  give  it  Crock ,  and,  with  it,  sovereigns  two; 
You  '11  quickly,  if  you  win  it,  touch  the  treasure, 
For  Crock  (unlike  some  legs)  dubs  up  with  pleasure.** 

Similar  quaint,  but  correct,  description  is  given  of  G        ,  B ^ 

F ,  D ,  H ,  W ,  C R ,  R ,  (better  known 

as  "Short-odds   R ,")  Tim  O'M        ,  and  others,  who,  at  this 

time,  had  found  their  way  into  the  betting  ring,  but  to  speak  of  whom 
further  would  be  from  the  object  and  purpose  of  this  biography. 

At  this  period,  notwithstanding  the  above  formidable  list  of  adven- 
turers, Mr.  Crockford  may  be  said  to  have  been  without  competitor  in 
the  magnitude  of  his  turf  speculations ;  his  reputed  wealth  and  prompt 
mode  of  business  bringing  to  his  market  all  the  sporting  characters 
of  the  day  to  take  the  odds  against  their  respective  fancied  and  fa« 
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voiirlte  horses.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  tliere  was  a  kind  of  fusKiuii- 
able  variety  in  every  sptirting  novice  to  open  an  account  uilli  tlm 
*'  Great  Gun  of  the  lUng  ;  "  of  hi  in 

^*  Kouo  tbtfir  ignorauce  would  uwn, 
Arguing  tHcm&i^h'ea  uukiwjwii,*' 

and  such  weakness  Crockford  was  ever  ready  to  indulge  on  good  and 
protitabJe  consideration,  and  under  the  fjivonrable  ternin  of  the  market. 
But  tlie  great  man  was  soon  to  meet  with  a  rival  in   bii  sphere  of 
action,  by   the  introdnction  of  no  less  a  personage  than  John  Gully, 
who,  suddenly  emerging  from  a  somewhat  obscure  position  In  life,  c*»m- 
Bienced  the  betting  business,  and  very  speedily  gained  a  locus  standi, 
or  position  of  good  qredit  in  the  ring.    The  unassuming  demeanour  of 
Mr.  Gully,  compared  with   the  arrogance   and  assumption  of  others, 
and  hi*  quiet  and  correct  mode  of  betting,  gained  for  him   many   pri- 
vate friends,  and  a  growing  preference  was  distinguishuble  amongst 
influential  parlies  for  transactions  of  business  with  him  :  it  was  soon 
discovered  also  that  weighty  matters  of  commission  were  entrusted  to 
him,  and  his  bets  being  of  magnitude,  and  their  settlement,  on  all  oc- 
casions, prompt  and  salisf^tctory,  it  was  naturally  and  correctly  inferred 
that  his  friends  and  clients  were  of  the  first  order  and  most  opulent 
class.     ;Mr- Crockford  was  not  the  most  even-tempered  of  mankind; 
success  hnd  spoiled  him  in  a  degree,  and  taught  liini  to  consider  as  a 
right  that  which  was,  in  fact,  hut  the  result  und  effect  of  fortuitous 
circumstances,  aided  no  doubt,  in  tiome  degree,  by  ingenuity,  energy, 
and  perseverance  on  his  part ;  he  could  ill  brook  this  sudden  invasion 
of  his  position — ^this  unlooked-for  participation  in  a  preference  so  long 
and  exclusively  enjoyed  by  himself,  and,  being  somewhat  irritable  in 
mind  and  rnde  in  speech,  he  very  unceremoniously  and  injudiciously 
(because  unjustly)  vented  his  ill-feeling  by  reflections  on  the  character 
of  Mr.  Gully  wholly  at  variiince  with   the  unimpeachable  conduct 
n-hich  had  secured  to  that  gentleman  general  esteem,  which  subsequent- 
ly elevated  him  to  a  more  intrinsic  position  in  s*icicty,  and  which  still 
gives  him  place  amongst  the  most  correct,  honourable,  and  liberal  of 
ilie  bet  ling-ring.     The  bile  of  Mr.  Crockford  was  for  some  time  per- 
mitted to  work  without  antidote,  or  even  notice,  by  Mn  Gully;  but  re- 
ptilion  of  iasult  obliged  him  nt  lengtli  to  retaliate,  und  sj  smart  idtcr- 
c^tiun  took  place  between  the  parties  in  the  rooms  at  Doncaster,  to 
tbe  no  small  amusement  of  a  crowded  audience,  and  to  the  wholesome 
check  of  3Ir.  Crock  ford's  self-sufficiency.     It  is  said  tiiat  at  some  sub- 
»t^|nent  period  Mr*  Crockford's  retraction  of  the  otfensive   language 
't'tl  to  a  reconciliation^ — a   fair  presumption,  as  the  parties  were  on 
tmiJi  of  intimacy,  if  not  of  araitVj  at  the  time  of  JVIr.   Crockford  a 

It  has  been  already  stated  tlmt  Mr.  Crockford  parted  with  liis  racing 
**inl  hut  he  still  continued  possession  of  his  mansion  and  grounds  at 
Newmarket,  where  he  domiciled  during  the  meeting-weeks;  and  at  ii 
*''^i  mce  of  about  two  miles  from  the  town  he  had  a  most  extensive  es- 
f'!j)i'hnient  fur  the  propagation  and  breeding  of  pi^s:  his  stock  was 
'I'!  i^nse,  and  of  the  most  choice  and  approved  kind.  AVhether  this 
f^Jiciful  speculation  turned  out  a  source  of  profit  or  loss  to  its  pr<ijeclor 
hiJDt  known:  to  Bpeak,  however,  of  the  "^grent  piggery**  in  deserving 
ti'nti«t,  demands  the  assertion  that  it  was  tlic  most  perfect  thing  con- 
t*l>tionable ;  but  too  cxtraviigant  in  outlay,  and  too  expensive  in  ma- 
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nu«^nient,  it  is  tli ought,  to  Imve  afforded  any  reasonable  prospect  of  be- 
nefit to  the  owner^  unless  he  could  hnve  commanded  an  excludve  mar- 
ket f«>r  the  i*ale  c»f  pjrk  at  eighteen  pence  or  two  shillings  per  pound. 

Mr.  Crockford'.s  gaming*hou!ie  specul  tit  ions,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  such  c-it^hlislr meals  had  increased  to  an  amazing  extent,  con- 
tinued to  prosper,  albeit  many  other  adventurers  had  stepped  in  to 
share  in  tlie  abundant  harvest  they  bestowed;  he  had  now  become  a 
partner  in  two  or  three  different  houses,  from  each  of  which  he  was 
draning  a  very  handsome  income.  It  in  true  that  there  were  now 
some  drawbacks  on  the  imonense  returns:  sime  few  ruined  and  despe* 
rate  men  had  taken  the  decisive  conrse  of  legal  proceeding  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  losses  ;  others  had  adopted  proceedings  by  indictment 
of  the  liouses  and  their  proprietors,  and  these  hostile  measures  created 
great  legal  expense  in  their  defence,  and  required  large  sums  in  their 
settlement*  Crockft>rd  was  not  free  from  such  casnaJties  and  liabih*- 
ties;  he  was  indicted  on  several  occasions  and  by  different  persons  for 
his  share  in  the  nuisance  of  the  public  gaming-house  in  King  Street ; 
but  his  policy  always  led  him  to  a  settlemeot  of  the  matter  with  the 
prosecutor,  in  preference  to  the  risk  of  imprisonment  and  the  tread- 
milk  On  one  occasion,  however,  and  since  the  opening  of  the  club  in 
St,  James's  Stret  t,  an  indictment  was  preferred,  and  a  true  bill  found 
against  him  and  others  for  keeping  the  before-mentioned  house  in 
King  Street;  and  it  was  not  without  much  difticnity,  and  delay  creative 
of  direful  alarm,  that  the  matter  could  be  arranged  so  as  to  prevent 
the  parties  being  bruught  to  triuL  Tlie  prosecutor  was  a  person  known 
by  the  name  and  title  of  Baron  D'A ,  who  formerly  held  a  com- 
mission in  the  German  Legion.  This  gentleman  had  been  desperate, 
and  of  course  unfortunate  in  his  specuLition,  at  rouge  et  noir;  and  at 
Inst  lost  not  only  his  pay,  hut  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  com- 
mission. Thus  reduced,  he  became  equally  desperate  in  determina- 
tion, and  occasionally  made  demands  and  levied  contributions  frum  the 
parties  who  had  won  of  him ;  but  compliance  with  such  demands  be- 
coming less  frequent  and  less  willing,  and  assistance,  when  granted, 
nsually  accompanied  by  ungracious  and  unpalatable  observations,  he 
resorted  to  the  process  of  indictment,  and  made  Mr.  Crock  ford  one  of 
his  olijects  of  attack.  On  ihe  true  bill  being  found,  Mr.  Crockford 
put  ill  tlie  necessary  hail;  between  the  period  of  which  and  the  day 
appointed  ftir  trial,  communication  wus  opened  with  the  baron  with  a 
view  to  amicable  settlement,  and  non-appearance  of  the  prosecutor  on 
the  day  of  trial :  hut,  in  the  negotiution,  Mr.  Croclcford's  party  relied 
too  much  on  tlie  poverty  and  distress  of  ihe  baron,  believing  that  the 
griping  hand  of  necessity  would  oblige  him  to  accept  any  offered  sum 
to  relieve  his  wants*  Under  such  belief,  an  inconsiderable  amount  was 
tendered ♦  but  refused.  The  baron  had,  fortunately  for  him,  met  with 
a  shrewd  adviser,  who  persuaded  him  to  hold  out  against  any  over- 
tures short  of  u  handsome  consideratitju;  and  he  did  so,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  a  considerahle  advance  had  been  made  on  the  original 
sum  offered  to  him.  The  eve  of  trial  approached,  and  the  alarm  of 
Crockford  was  great.  At  length  came  the  great  and  eventful  day  of 
his  appearance  at  Clerk  en  well  Sessiuns.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  In- 
carceration and  hjrd  labour  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  with  them  all 
the  evil  consequences  connected  with  his  absence  from  his  newly-es- 
tahlished  cluh.  In  this  dilemma  he  sought  the  advice  and  active  ser- 
vices of  Guy,  his  principal  acting  man  in  St*  James***  Stre^tj  a  sort  of 
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JlilepliistopbLles^  or  demon  protecting  spirit,  from  wliose  knowledge  of 
everybody,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  all  the  arcana  of  indictment 
and  arrangement,  Crockford  hoped  still  to  be  rescued  from  impending 
evil.  This  man  accompanied  Crockford  to  the  scene  of  trial,  and,  disco* 
vering  the  baroninthe  precinct  of  the  court,  contrived  to  get  into  friendly 
conversation  with  him;  a  scheme  which  led  to  some  judicious  but  Jesuit- 
ical hints  on  the  impolicy  of  his  longer  holding  out  against  the  liberal 
offer  which  he  (Guy)  had  now  the  authority  to  make  from  Mr.  Crock- 
ford* Fortunately  for  Crockford,  the  indictment  was  low  down  in  the 
list  of  the  dav'i  business,  and  this  gave  opnortunity  to  Guy  to  proceed 
more  leisurely  in  his  designs ;  he  prevailed  on  the  baron  to  accompany 
him  tv  a  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there,  under  the  influence 
of  copious  draughts  of  wine,  an  arrangement  was  ultimately  elfected. 
The  proposal  once  cnterttiined  by  the  baron  was  not  left  to  the  chance 
of  change,  nor  was  the  baron  permitted  to  consult  with  his  adviser  la 
the  matter ;  time  was  precious,  the  cause  was  approaching  its  hearings 
and  at  this  crisis  Guy  called  a  coach,  took  from  Lis  pocket  a  tempting 
sum,  hurried  the  baron  into  tlie  vehicle,  gave  him  tlie  money,  and 
never  left  him  until  he  had  seen  him  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  a 
foreign  country.  By  this  active  and  decisive  proceeding  Crockford 
escaped  the  consequences  which  must  have  attended  his  trial.  The 
indictment  was  called  on  ;  the  prosecutor  was  not  to  be  found,  and  has 
never  aince  been  heard  of  in  Iron  don,  to  the  great  murtitication  of  his 
attorney  and  expectants  under  the  indictment;  the  labour  of  the 
former,  and  the  hopes  of  the  latter,  being  the  unsubstantial  benefit  of 
the  proceeding.  The  cunning  and  perseverance  of  Guy  thus  elfected 
the  safety  of  Mr.  Crockford,  whose  fears,  however,  were  so  excited  by 
the  delayed  arrangement  and  the  near  approach  to  trial,  that  he  did 
uot  recover  his  wonted  energies  for  weeks. 

The  seasons  Ui20-21  formed  an  important  epoch  in  the  career  and 

drcamfttances  of  Mr,  Crockford,  and,  although  marked  by  fearful  vicissi- 

lude9,  were  nevertheless  pregnant  with  Fortune's  most  abundant  favours. 

At  this  period  he  took  a  higher  flight;  in  addition  lo  his  interests  in 

«ther  establishments  of  play^  he  became  a  partner  in  various  gaming 

establish m en t»*     Tlie  French  game  about  this  time  had  been  recently 

introduced  fresh  from  the  hotbed  of  the  salonx  at  Paris;  and  its  no* 

t«lly  and  interest  gave  great  excitement  to  pJay  in  this  country.    A 

Ittge  capital  or  bunk  of  some  thousands  was  nightly  provided,  and  put 

hvm  by  Crockford  and  his  party  ;  and  against  this  bank  any  member 

tf  the  dub  was  at  liberty  to  play»  the  baiik  answering  tdl  bets,  under 

•  calculated  benefit  to  itself  of  about  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent. 

Amongst  the  members  of  the  club  addicted  to  play  were  many  noble- 

aen  and  gentlemen  of  large  ftirtune,  and  bold  and  determined  spirit, 

wbowcre  pretty  constant  in  their  patronage  of  the  giime.     The  play 

^  of  the  most  spirited  kind,  and  the  balance  of  the  first  short  season 

*>Ufe\v  months  gave  to  the  proprietors  and  bankers  a  very  large  benefit. 

Mtmnieur  P ■,  the  opulent  French  contractor,  contributed,  by  his 

^n  individual  loss,  a  sum  exceeding  twenty  thousand  pounds !  and 
Wge  amounts  dropped  into  the  same  vortex  of  profit  from  like  abun- 
ttiknt  and  prolific  sources. 

The  opening  of  the  ensuing  season  was  not  so  propitious  lo  its  pro- 
^^^  md  prospect  of  ultimate  success.  Various  and  indecisive  for 
Diwiy  weeka  were  the  nocturnal  results  of  play,  and,  as  the  seasou  ad- 
^^ricud,  the  speculative  atmosphere  darkened ;  the  chances  of  the  dice 
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took  a  strong  and  decided  turn  aguiost  the  bauk ;  oiglit  after  nigkt  ill  | 
ct^pittil  of  tLousands  dkappeared  under  the  bold  aud  eucce^ful  opeTa^  | 
llon]^  of  tlie  plavers;  ii&Ai  supplies  were  continually  farlhcoming,  bull 
%o  abare  a  like  fate  ;  and  this  rt^verse^  continuing,  as  it  did»  for  weekly | 
with  iitllo  variation^  so  crippled  the  resourcesi  of  Crockford  and  biftj 
portyj  that  it  was  whh  ditbculty,  and  under  continual  sacritioe  of  prg 
perty,  they  could  find  means  to  meet  sucb  rapid  demands^  and  to  fur 
II Ub  the  required  nightly  capital.  Crockford  and  his  party  were  ye^l 
however,  too  strong  in  tbe  faith  of  the  gamo  to  abandon  hope :  they  J 
knew  that  a  continually  occurring  per-centage  on  large  6uin»  stake)! 
through  the  night  on  events  each  of  which  might  on  an  average  F 
decided  in  a  few  intnutesj  would  ultimately  awallow  aJl  capital  oppo«i 
to  it;  and  tbat^  in  spite  of  all  the  unlooked-for  and  uncalculated  baple^l 
results  that  had  hitherto  attended  their  speculations,  a  certain  benefit] 
must  accrue,  if  capital  could  be  found  to  test  the  operatian»  and  givti 
opportamty  to  wait  the  event ;  tbey  therefore  determined  on  ever j  I 
possible  sacrifice ;  property  was  soldj  loans  had  recourse  to,  and  every! 
possible  means  made  available  for  the  one  grand  object  of  the  bankfl 
A  crisis  was  unquestionably  approacbing ;  a  speedy  cbange  of  fortunti 
must  cooie  oni  or  an  inevitable  stop  to  play,  and  consequent  irretrieV'*] 
able  ruin  to  every  individual  member  of  the  firm.  The  oontinue4] 
success  of  the  players  became  a  public  theme  of  wonder,  and,  by  ex^I 
citing  cupidity^  brought  with  it  increase  of  play.  Many  of  tbe  leftft 
enterprising  were  induced  to  woo  Fortune  in  so  favourable  a  mood. 

*<  They  took  lo  jlsiy  who  never  play'd  before  ; 

And  thofte  who  olwtys  play*d,  itill  jiUy'd  the  mare." 

In  this  state  of  things,  and  under  every  eff'ort  of  the  proprietowj  ihtl 
bank  was  eontinuedj  but  with  further  severe  I0.3&.     The  last  night  of  I 
furlorn  hope^  arrived  ;  a  bank  uf  five  thousand  pounds  was  the  ultimata  I 
amount  that  c-ould  be  raised,  and  down  it  went,  under  a  feeling  of] 
desperation,     The  hour  of  play  ivas  at  hand ;  the  bankers  were  oaf  ] 
and  all  at  their  posts>  anxious  for,  but  nmv  almost  hujieleas  of^  any 
favourable  change*    The  dice  were  at  length  in  operation,  and,  ere  ont 
hour  had  eluf»sed  from  the  commencement  of  the  game,  nearly  three 
tbousand  of  the  five  thousand  pounds  put  down  bad  found  ibeir  way  I 
from  the  l>ox  of  the  bank  to  the  bo\^  Is  of  the  players.     Despair  sat  on  I 
the  visages  of  the  bankers  ;  Crockford's  philosophy  took  flight,  and  ha  j 
looked  as  if  sentence  of  death   had  been  passed  on  him  without  benefit  I 
uf  clergy.     All  hope  bad  left  him,  nor  could  he  by  any  effort  screw  hit'j 
courage  to  the  sticking  point  of  witnessing  the  last  finishing  coup  t«  J 
his  fortune  and  expectations.     In  a  state  of  nervous  agitation  bordeivl 
ing  on  frenzy,  he  abruptly  quitted  the  house,  and  had  he  been  fount ! 
on  the  morrow  drowned  in   the  conveniently  adjacent  basin  of  th« 
Green   Park^  or  suspended  from  a  neighbouring  lamp-|)ost,  it  would  i 
scarcely  have  astonished  those  who  witnessed  his  hurried  and  extraof«1 
dinary  exit  from  the  club.     The  wind-up  of  the  night's  proceedingi 

was  left  to  the  more  stoic  nerves  and  sober  management  of  T , 

A^ ,  and  their  colleagues  and  emplmfes, 

Strange  and  sudden  are  the  freaks  of  Fortune^  of  whom  it  ii  truly 
ftaid, 

<^  TmnnRiuUil  liiceriM  h#nofW«, 
Ntmc  tnihif  nutic  alif  b«iii|gna«" 
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Scarcely  bad  Crockford  escaped  from  the  scene  of  his  torture,  oiiserf 
swelling  at  his  heart  and  madness  on  Lis  brow,  when  a  change  came 
o*er  the  spirit  of  the  etxne,  elucidating^  in  its  arrival,  the  incontrover- 
tible fact  and  principle,  that,  however  strange  and  unaccountable  may 
be  the  advent  or  pfocraatination  of  calculated  events  within  a  given 
time,  yet  the  chances  of  the  dice  wOl  equalize,  in  their  just  proportions, 
thnyogb  all  apparent  irregularities.  Within  two  hours  of  the  time  of 
Crockford's  departure,  the  bank  had  not  only  recovered  the  nigbt*s  losap 
bat  had  considerably  increased  its  capital ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  plsj 
at  a  rery  late  honr,  a  dear  winning  balance  was  struck,  of  above 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  This  piece  of  unexpected  fortune*  so  oppor-* 
tune  in  its  arrival,  was  early  communicated  to  Crockford,  who  was  dis« 
eorered  in  his  bed  in  so  restless  and  miserable  a  state  of  mind,  that  he 
ooald  scarcely  be  made  to  believe  the  truth  of  the  report  or  the  reality 
of  Ibe  event.  From  this  time,  the  change  of  luck  was  most  decided  ia 
its  character,  and  constant  in  its  course ;  the  bank's  resources  nightly 
increaeed*  and  ultimately  the  players,  with  few  exceptions,  were  beaten 
to  %  sisuid-atill  both  in  money  and  credit.  The  bankers  were  again  in 
bigb  apirits,  and  the  season  terminated  with  a  dear  balance  of  gain  te 
tbe  praprieton,  in  monev  and  securities  for  money,  exceeding  ina  hun* 

dtrd  ik&Hsand  pounds !  !  /     Lord  T alone  lost  a  fortune  ;  Lords 

P ,  G ,  and  others  also  contributed  largely  to  the  amount,  as 

did  Mesus,  B         ,  R         ,  a  foreign  Ambassador,  Mr,  B  H^    ■    > 

and  others.  The  latter  gentleman,  who  had  but  recently  come  into 
the  inheritance  of  a  fortune  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  funded 
property,  lost  large  sums  of  money  at  this  club ;  and  so  marked  and 
deeided  were  the  operations  of  the  dice  against  him,  that  he  suspected 
IvMil  design  in  the  make  of  them,  and,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
lect,  aetually  took  a  pair  from  olf  the  table,  and  carried  tliem  away 
with  bim.  He  subsequently  caused  tl)e  same  to  be  cut  open  and 
examined,  and,  after  they  had  undergone  such  process,  they  were  pub* 
hdj  exhibited  in  the  shop  of  a  tradesman  in  St.  James's.  The  affair 
wee  nmch  talked  of,  but  it  never  was  established  that  any  false  or  un- 
due inftnence  had  been  detected  by  the  teat  to  which  they  had  been 
sabmitted. 
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tiixax  ue  sotiada  of  iweiteit  taeasare 

For  the  kndtman^  U  ye  wiJl  { 
Tbere  it  nnsic,  that  ivith  pleasure 

Cka  ihm  eoUmn  hmom  thrill ! 
But  xhitrc  *«  fumght  with  life  or  motion. 

Or  tliat  ofi«  could  hold  mor«  dtw^ 
Thun  th«  br«e74  upon  the  oceim 

To  the  Mrnmaa'i  Itnt^ajng  ear  ! 


O'tf  t^  wKVCt,  iww  gcotlf  *welliij|f, 
Sl«aJii  the  murtsur  of  the  wind  ; 

*TiB  %hm  Tui^  nf  luved  ones  dw«llin£ 
In  a  region  £sr  behind* 


And  the  sailor,  that  fdt  Mdden'd 
As  bU  though ti  were  tum'd  to  homo. 

Now  looJ&i  forth,  with  ipiritt  ^ladden*d, 
A»  the  galei  in  whiap«rv  come  f 

And  ibe  heart  no  danger  rearing 

When  the  tempest  mged  srotuid. 
And  the  m>uJ  o(  dauntles*  beaxiog 

Hath  quick  en  M  at  the  »ound  I 
And  tearft,  warm  teart^  are  f«Uing 

O  er  the  leamsn^i  manly  face. 
As  the  breeze  ii  ftw»et  retrslIiDg 

Some  old  faroihsr  piece ! 

M  2 
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MYNHEEE  VAN   CLUMSEETRUNK; 

OHj    THE    B£N£PITd   OF   8M0KIKG. 

TowABDS  the  sunset  of  a  lovely  May  day,  many  years  since^  a 

Sitranger  was  sirolling  along  the  road  that  tlien  led  from  Alexandria 
to  Leesburgh  in  \''irginiit.  As  he  ascended  the  Shooter Vhil I,  he 
paused  from  time  to  time,  partly  to  take  breath,  and  partly  to 
enjoy  the  prospects  which  were  opening  gradujilly  before  ninu 
Having  at  length  gained  the  Bummit,  he  stood  motionless  to  gaxc  at 
leisure  on  one  of  the  fairest  scenes  that  nature  and  art  have  ever 
painted*  Immetliately  at  hiis  feet  lay  a  verdant  valley,  with  here 
and  there  a  clump  of  trees,  under  whose  shadows  groups  of  cattle 
were  lying  lazily,  while  others  browsed  upon  the  herbage  or  gam- 
bolled in  the  sun.  Beyond  this,  arose  the  houses  and  spires  ot 
Alexandria,  and  the  tapering  topmasts  of  the  shipping.  Then  came 
the  waters  of  the  Potomac,  here  expanding  to  a  lake,  upon  whose 
placid  bosom  floated  vessels  of  all  sizes,  from  the  frail  canoe  that  had 
bonndctl  over  the  rapids  of  t!ie  Shenandoah  to  the  deeply  la*leii 
barque  that  had  dashed  proudly  through  the  foaming  waters  of  the 
Gulf- stream.  The  heights  of  Maryland,  lo&t  in  the  blue  sky  above, 
and  coloured  below  by  the  blossoms  of  the  kalmia,  the  azalea,  and 
rhododendron,  formed  a  frame  worthy  of  the  landscape  they  en- 
cased. 

As,  lost  in  reverie,  the  stranger  contemplated  this  scene,  his  eye 
was  suddenly  caught  by  an  object  of  some  peculiarity.  This  was 
neither  more  nor  less  limn  a  little,  compact,  tsnug-looking  cloud  of 
dense  smoke  that  hovered  above  a  small  house  on  the  western  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  He  was  struck,  not  so  much  by  the  quantity  of 
fern  ok  e,  as  by  the  form  which  that  smoke  had  assumed,  and  by  lU 
colour,  and  the  quiet,  composed  manner  in  which  it  remained  nestled 
in  the  sky.  Expanded  on  the  top,  it  seemed  to  be  supported  by  a 
long,  thin  coUimn,  and  presented,  in  shape,  the  appearance  of  a  tiny 
waler-spout,  or  of  a  tall,  solitary  pine  or  palmetto;  and  so  gloriously 
coloured  was  it,  that  he  could  hardly  persuade  himself  that  it  was 
not  a  cloud  tinged  by  t!ie  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  As  he  continued 
to  gaze  upon  it,  it  seemed  gradually  to  increase  in  volume;  and,  on 
looking  earnestly,  he  thought  he  could  discern  something  singular  in 
the  column  that  supported  and  fed  it.  It  did  not  seem  to  rise  like 
sraoke  from  a  chimney  or  a  flue  in  one  continuous,  gentle  stream, 
but  was  driven  upwards  by  momentary  impulses*  It  was  wholly 
unlike  anything  he  had  ever  seenj  and  he  said  to  himself  at  least  a 
dozen  times — '*  What  the  d— 1  can  it  be?" 

*'  Hey  there,  my  lad !"  shouted  he  to  a  boy  who  just  then  came 
running  by*     *'  Hey  there  I  " 

The  boy  halted  for  an  instant,  and  then  coming  up  to  the  stranger, 
said,  in  a  cool,  independent  sort  of  way,  "  Well,  sir?'* 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  that  smoke  which  I  see  yonder  f'* 
asked  the  stranger,  pointing  with  his  cane  to  the  bright  cloud  on 
which  his  eyes  seemed  fixed  more  intently  than  ever. 

The  boy  surveyed  the  querist  from  head  to  foot  minutelj,  md 
then  said,  "  You  ain't  of  these  parts,  I  guess/' 
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■«No/  answered  the  stranger,  with  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the 
cloud. 

'*  I  opined  as  much,'*  said  the  urchin.  "  I  knowed  it  when  you 
axed  about  that  ere  smoke.** 

"  Why  80  ?  " 

"  Because,  if  you  lived  any  ways  hereabout,  you  *d  a  know*d  'twas 
old  Dunderdickens  Van  Clumseetrunk  a  smokinV 

'•  Oh  r  thought  the  stranger,  *'  this  is  one  of  the  smoke-houses  for 
which  this  country  is  so  famed.  In  it  perhaps  are  cured  the  deli- 
cious hams  of  Virginia.  Perhaps  that  rare  tongue  that  I  ate  so 
heartily  of  this  morning  emanated  thence, — What  name  did  you 
call  tJic  house  by,  roy  boy  ?  " 

"  The  house  ain't  got  no  name  that  I  know^s  on.  Dunderdickens 
Van  Clumseetrunk  is  a  man's  name/' 

*'Oh!  a  man's  name,"  said  the  stranger  musingly.  '^True,  A 
Dutch  name  by  the  souncL     Well — ^a — what  does  he  smoke?  " 

**  1  don't  know.     It 's  either  leaf,  or  JMaryland,  or  niggerhead.'* 

"  Ah  I "  said  the  stranger  eagerly,  '*  I  see — ^I  see,  'Th  some  estab- 
lishment for  drying  tobacco  previous  to  shipping  it." 

*•  It  ain't  nothin'  of  the  sort,"  s«id  the  urchin  drily. 

"  What  the  d— 1  is  it  tlien  ?  " 

"  W^hy,  what  a  feu  1  you  must  be  i  I  told  you  already  'twas  old 
Clumseetrunk  a  smokin'.** 

*'  Smoking  what  ?  "  asked  the  stranger,  with  an  elevation  of  voice 
and  an  irritability  of  manner  that  somewhat  startled  the  lad. 

**  Why,  smoking  his  pipe,  to  be  sure." 

Bapidiv  raising  liis  cane,  the  stranger  aimed  a  blow  at  the  little 
urchin  who  seemed  to  be  mocking  him,  which,  had  it  reached  its 
destination^  -would  have  caused  the  boy  to  be  silent  for  some  days  at 
least;  but  the  lad  evaded  the  stick  by  turning  quickly  on  his  heel, 
and  then  curveting  carelessly  down  the  hill,  he  sang  what  seemed 
to  be  a  dnatch  of  a  songj 

'*  His  pipe  is  OS  hlg  as  a  brandy-bowl, 
With  ft  stem  fuU  two  yard  a  long". 

Oo  see  for  yourself  I 
Go  free  for  yourself  !*• 

Tlie  stranger's  first  impulse  was  to  follow  the  boy,  and  to  force 
ftotn  him  a  reasonable  account  of  the  smoke;  hut  a  rapid  calculation 
of  chances  made  him  give  up  this  idea,  and,  returning  on  his  steps, 
he  determined  to  proceed  to  the  house  and  see  for  himself. 

Guided,  like  the  Israelites,  by  the  smoke,  he  threaded  his  way 
through  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  town,  until,  having  reached  its 
i»cstern  outskirts,  he  found  himself  in  front  of  a  small  but  welUbuilt 
dingy,  brick  house,  with  a  neat  little  garden  in  fronts  enclosed  by 
iQoW'White  palings.  The  smoke,  however,  did  not  rise  from  this 
Igarden,  neitlier  did  it  eeem  to  issue  from  the  house,  but  from  the 
mid^t  of  a  group  of  lofty  trees  that  stood  behind  nnd  overhung  this 
iaoiated  dwelling.  For  some  time  the  i^tranger  moved  about  in  the 
T«n  hope  of  finding  some  hole  in  the  high  wall  through  which  to 
gratify  his  curiosity  ;  but  the  brick- work  was  sound,  and  the  little 
wivitc  gate  was  firmly  locked.  Irritated  by  these  obstacles,  he 
made  a  desperate  spring,  seized  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  slowly 
raised  his  head  above  the  uppermost  bricks.     A  fnopiejitary  glance. 
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however,  ivat  all  that  was  allowed  him*      Startled   by  the  b«rk 

of  a  dog,  he  was  about  to  leap  off,  when  the  bricks  gave  way^ 
and  the  stranger  rolled  heavily  to  the  ground*  Rising  hastily  to  his 
feet,  he  brushed  the  dust  from  his  clothes  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  back  to  his  ion.  Wonder  had  succeeded  to  curiosity  ;  for  thai 
glance  had  assured  him  that  the  smoke  actually  proceeded  from  the 
pipe  of  a  white-headed  old  man,  who^  seated  under  the  branches  of 
a  magnificent  catalpa,  was  sending  clouds  of  smoke  to  revel  among 
its  clustering  bloasoms. 

"Now  that  we  have  finished  business,  Mr,  Broadfutten/'  said  the 
stranger,  a*  he  filled  his  glass  and  lighted  his  cigar,  "  you  will  per- 
haps oblige  me  with  the  story  you  promised  me.  The  old  man  and 
his  pipe,  I  must  confess,  have  interested  me  deeply." 

Balancing  himself  upon  the  hinder  legs  of  his  chair,  his  feet  on 
the  fender,  the  young  American  dashed  the  ashes  from  his  pipe>  and 
thus  commenced : 

*'  Three  years  ago  my  father  died,  leaving  me  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen sole  heir  to  the  money  he  had  accumulated,  and  to  the  business 
by  which  he  had  amassed  it*  He  was  a  Hollander  by  birth,  and  had 
known  Mynheer  Clumseetrunk  from  childhood.  They  had  emi- 
grated to  the  States  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  vessel ;  and 
had  agreed  for  their  mutual  benefit  to  settle*  the  one  in  Boston, 
the  other  in  this  city.  As  they  had  left  good  mercantile  corre* 
spondents  behind  them^  they  soon  succeeded  in  becoming  mone)  ed 
merchants. 

*^  It  happened  strangely  enough  that  these  fVSenda  were  both  cap- 
tivated by  Yankee  lasses,  married  much  about  the  same  time,  and 
that  much  about  the  same  time  their  wives  brought  into  the  worlds 
the  one  a  son,  the  other  a  daughter.  No  sooner  were  they  informed 
of  these  events  than  they  agreed  that,  if  these  young  people  lived 
to  a  marriageable  age,  they  should  come  together^  a  nil  thus  cement 
still  more  closely  the  union  between  the  Broadfuttcns  and  the 
CIu  msec  trunks, 

**  Of  this  arrangement  I  knew  nothing  till  after  tny  father's  death* 
I  was  in  New  York  when  this  took  place,  and,  on  hurrying  home,  I 
found  a  letter,  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  in  which  he  conjured  me  to 
marry  the  only  daughter  of  his  friend  and  correspondent.  As  soon 
as  my  mind  was  a  little  tranquillisedi  I  turned  my  attention  to  his 
letter^  but  somehow  I  could  not  relish  its  contents.  Parents  who 
act  in  this  way  are  miserable  judges  of  human  nature*  If  they  wish 
their  children  to  love  each  other,  they  should  throw  them  together, 
and  tell  them  they  shan't  marry.  They  11  fall  in  love  purely  from 
opposition.  But  young  people,  especially  if  they  have  any  romance 
in  their  composition,  do  not  like  to  have  sweethearts  picked  out  for 
them^  and  then  be  told  to  shut  their  eyes,  and  open  their  mouths^  and 
see  what  God  will  send  them.  They  "11  thank  a  lather  for  an  estate, 
a  house,  or  a  horse ;  but  for  a  husband  or  a  wife^— no — young  people 
must  choose  these  things  for  themselves, 

'*  Thoughts  of  this  nature  were  not  the  only  ones  that  caused  my 
father's  letter  to  be  extremely  unpalaUble  to  me,  A  liule  Boston 
lassie  had  caught  my  eye,  and  at  that  time  I  imagined  my  sell*  to  be 
desperately  in  love.  Before  a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed,  however. 
Activity  Pumpkin  son  had  engaged  herself  to  another,  and  I  had  rt* 
ceived  a  letter  from  Mynheer  Clumseetrunk,  informing  me  of  tlie 
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contract,  and  stating  that  wKen  I  w«a  of  a^e,  or  deemtd  mjstir 

old   enough   for   marriage,  his  daughter  should  be   at   my  tervicc. 

To  reply  to  this  wa9  a  matter  of  eome  (Hfficalty*  but  I  set  my  wit« 

to  work  and  answered  in  the  snme  busineis-ltke  way — that  I  had  no 

intention  of  marrying  at  present ;  thought  it  best  for  men  to  marry 

after  they  had  sown  their  wifd  oats,  and  obtained  some  knowiodg* 

of  themselves,  with  some  other  stiifl*of  the  same  nature.     Howbeit, 

^e  old  gentleman  did  not  seem  to  take  the  hint ;  on  the  conlrnrv,  he 

Sirole  me  urord  that  my  conduct  was  very  prudent^  that  my  letter 

had  raiied  me  in  his  esteem^  and  that  his  ctaughter  eould  wait  my 

time. 

^m  ^ "  Now  it  so  happened/*  continued  the  American,  as  he  put  down 

"Ikis  pipe,  stuck  his  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat,  and 

leaned  himself  yet  farther  back  on  the  hind-legs  of  his  chair^  "that 

^^usiness  called  me  about  a  twelyemonth  since  to  this  place.     It  waa 

^■■ny  intention  to  have  remained  here  but  a  short  time;  and  as  my 

^fttrtK»n  was  wholly  unknown  to  Mynheer,  and  ai  I  did  not  wish  to 

^Ha%'e  the  subject  of  the  contract  renewed,  I  determined  not  to  call 

^■Wt  the  old  roan.     My  business,  however,  instead  of  occupying  me 

two  days,  did  not  detain  me  more  than  two  hours ;  so,  having  nothing 

^^ettet  to  do^  1  strolled  about  the  city^  and  at  length  found  myself 

^■ID  its  western  outskirts.     While  gating  on  the  landscape,  my  at- 

^^^ntiofi  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  column  of  dense  smoke  which 

seemed  to  emerge  from   a  clusttr  of  trees   behind  a  small   house. 

The    strange   appearance   which    this    smoke  assumed   raised    my 

curiosity,  and  I  pried  about  in  every  direction  to  ascertain  whence 

it   proceeded.      It   was    some   time,   however,   before  I  could   do 

tio.      1  attempted  several  times   to  perform  the  feat  which  caused 
l^ovi  your  fall,  but  could  not  succeed.     At  length  I  boldly  opened 
IKe  gate  and  entered.     I  was  advancing  with  great  caution,  with 
my  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  rising  column,  when   a   sudden 
mm  of  the  path  brought  me  face  to   face  with  a  young  woman 
'      of  great    beauty.      She   started  on  seeing   me,   and    I   spologiKed 
for  my  intrusion  by  saying,  that  the  strange  column  of  smoke  had 
'  Kcited  my  curiosity  and  tempted  me  to  enter. 
'*  'I  thought,'  said  she  with  a  smile,  'that  woman  only  was  im* 
tiled  by  curiosity.     But  you  are  not  the  only  man  whom  this  cloud 
as  attracted.     If  you  will  follow  me,  I  will  show  you  its  source/ 
**  •Nay,  miss,'  replied  I,  '  a  word  of  explanation  will  suffice/ 
"  *  I  fear  not,'  answered  she,  with  another  smile — a  smile  that 
Hashed  Activity  Pumpkinson  for  ever.     '  I  iVar  you  *ll  not  believe 
l»ithout  ^eing.     So  tread  gently,  and  follow  me  in  silence/     And 
lie  put  her  finger  playfully  to  her  lips,  and  moved  on, 
*' Without  a  word,  I  followed  her  until  she  stood  within  a  few 
rdt  of  the  catalpa,  und^r  which  you  saw  Jlynhcer  smoking  to- 
iy,     Surprised  as  I  was  at  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  the  old 
jmtlemat)  emitted,  I  was  still  more  astonished  when  I  saw  that  hia 
pipe  was  the  facsimile  of  one  which  my  father  had  lefl  behind  him, 
in  a  moment,  however,  I  comprehended  it  nil.     My  father,  who, 
ifrom  his  residence  in  a  crowded  city,  had  never  been  able  to  smoke 
\%t  pipe,  had  often  pointed  it  out  to  me  as  it  hung  over  the  chimney* 
]  pifce,  with  the  retnark,  that  there  was  but  one  other  like  it  in  the 
world,  and  that  one  was  in  the  poss^ssimi  of  his  IVSend     This,  there* 
fcre,  cmild  bt  no  other  than  my  e^rre^prtnrtent;  and  as  I  turned  my 


larr  sr  xas-  r  .sr  jwinamitk  A§  vc  «nCcd  haA  to  the  gate. 
I  nanr  juiiks-  ^se  ly  umiiiriig  its'  ssme.  **^^f  care  at  the  same 
-ane  -BK  i»  jL'ija  ar-  iwn  :  .mx.  ioTiiiir  dtaoked  her  for  her  civiU« 
"SESk  Z  imx.  inr  -vxr  niiHiii&TT  laeaL  3i  :3e  izBL  la  an  hour  my  plant 
■i-L  iaiiMiii —  It.  Tmnyir  I.  - 1  hcmsoss  mjtdf  to  her  under  my 
.-T9M.  scKL  aer  jiiifin  iaslzncs  3est  ntg^cm.  her  fimn  lalliDg  ia 
-ove  -«3Xt  ae.     I  -rJl  ym  'jisr  ^t  fEa^cK-' 

'  It  s  J  'ilr^  :d  z^  Toa  irnr  I  w3b  zcradaced  to  her  by  a  mu- 
1EH.  l-eui.  11  -TtBim  Z  r?nau9BL  3x7  puiix&.  Hov,  to  thtc  g;reat 
■zairscis  ir*  ^:e  ud  Trap.  I  innui  TTipgn.f  la  court  her  under  the 
If  iwn  npe  iiz^  lis  wTTtt  -ss  nt  about  myielf,  and 
e  "s  rjms  ixrvacri  waL  aixc  asft&f  r:2»  sdolcnt  rival ;  how  he 
^inrza.  :□  Ji&  ziiuae.  joil  2s»  s^^  :  hov  I  revealed  to  her 
as  laox.  mc  nzij  nT  ~3isr  ixs&rL  bm  of  her  father's  also ; 
•xj  «iL-  •  m  r&s  JI2S2.  Z  Tergr.aVd  her  to  elope  on  her 
nracurtc.  jmi  lasacrr  axis:  — tseK  shirg»»  vhich  are  too 
11  jxnpsK  Z  7S9F  xv^  3ttC  I  aumic  bbp  namting  some  of 
zsnur^cc  -ixfiigm  ic  zjiai.  ^zx^tc 

-  JE^-xOKK'  Z!.mnwjs>ink  iat  tn-rifisd  rro  eaer chants  to  celebrate 
"tme  lar  ^/m.  xxni  zas  nx  x  jmacriami  of  his  own,  the  other  a 
ijcaLs-  iir  :raAf  -v:m.  w-jucx  le  lac  jccse  transactions.  They 
jiuDsi.  XizxL  -wTsTi  -zits^  -imd  TuncoaZj.  ira=^  deeply,  and  smoked 
Tnux  sxni2se  zZ  ivJxinK. 

*  JL:  ims  I  rluoE.  :21s  r*JT  sir  h:^^  v:  ;£=2er.  and  ate  and  drank 
zll  imr  iz  iair  ruf^  -"rats^i  iacu^.  bit  arrieJ  on  the  drinking  in 
cnnxvsjnx  wxii  axm&anr  ^  ^me  :  j^cvxt  which  time  they  became 
amwwoac  "ai  ii:gr-nL  jLfas?  x  akns^r  ^actLJSoa  about  the  qualities  of 
''annu  2iCiBCtrj«^  causiei.  rj  iii:  Yizikce's  assertion  that  of  all  to. 
M^^M  tiuc  W-3IC3.  Jtf  suxc^ic  wx»  :2ae  best,  he  looked  cautiously 
jErmmt  rxie  rAmx.  imi  siki  soi  n  x  whi:sper. 

*  JL>  Stsrs  1Z2X  ^  au  wtouci  pcesez:.  I  don't  mind  tellin'  you  how 
I  ^JVK  i«  3is  irciaxv. 

-  Pil'  i!7  J  .nir  r^fi^  -oai  r-  w-c  iec'  said  Mynheer  Hendrickson. 
>cuK  Vjr2CW!i  «x  af:»cs«!i  yvar  v jne.  I  was  up  in  the  western 

nsrc*  /c  ^•"irnit't    iirw-x  sivct  Hirpers  terry,  a  speckiUatin'  in  furs 

wixci  a*  iT-^rnf  niii  rr,nijrifi  :2nx2  jcce where  about  the  settin'  sun. 

I-:  */  Jaconeii.  rrac  I  wa*  lie  oclt  trader  there,  and  I  got  the  furs 

X  7rAi:^*u;$  hL-xxLT.-      I  nnr^oc  t^xre  was  nigh  upon  a  waggin  load 

«*  en ;    fr-jae  V^r*  ibsj  witre  t.x» ;  and  thej  didn't  cost  me,   in 

MttC^  bcaruy .  rjvw  ier  xzni  ball<^  Sfadi^  and  ivd  flannin,  more  than 

tie  ii^KCh  ftt^  •"€  whjs  tier  was  act: rally  worth.      This  made  me 

M\  «7cv«x3cc  pcvcc  xzJ  cocntoTtable ;  so,  arter  I  had  seen  them 

all  «Sow«\i  xwaT  in  a  k>c^  £x:.bottomed  boat,  ready  for  startin'  the 

next  BKVsdr/.  1  ^In  a  bang<-cp  treat  at  the  entertainment  to  the 

\llut<9  and  the'lajir*.  and  an   ugly-lookin'  nigger  or  two,  that 

•N«M\I  as  if  they  'd  like  a  drop  but  didn't  dare  ax  for  it.     How- 

^omrdeTer  I  sixwi*  got  tired  of  hearin'  the  Injins  howl,  so  thinks  I 

1  tl  jist  take  a  good  look  at  this  ferry,  for  I  had  heerd  it  spoken  of 

as  one  of  the  out-and-outest  places  in  all  natur*.    And  sure  enough 

I  nrrer  did  see  sich  rocks,  and  precipices,  and  ragged  trees,  and 

mIt-IooIuib^  stones*  that  seemed  to  be  holdxn'  on  to  nothin'  at  all, 

iftdUnqrbonidjvs-  '  This  nerer  was  made  so  at  first,' says  I.    'It's 

|iO  «p  wd  dvwn  like,  too  Miiiare-bttilt,  too  naked  and  broke-up,  for 
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I  work.  Them  great  mountjuns  that  stand  star  In'  at  each  other 
with  a  couple  of  rivers  runnin'  atween*  were  once,  I  '11  swar,  as  close 
together  as  a  bear's  hide  to  his  carcase.  But  what  on  airth  could 
have  seperated  them  in  that  ere  way  ?  It  *s  a  reglar  break-up,  any- 
how; nolhin*  but  an  airthquake,  or  the  dellooge,  or  some  other  sich 
everlastin'  water  power,  could  n  done  it/  Arter  raniblin*  about  for 
an  hour  or  so,  T  found  out  that  I  had  lost  my  way,  and,  jist  as  if  that 
illnatur'd  critter  Bad-luck  was  afeerd  —  and  well  he  may — to  walk 
by  himself,  and  must  always  have  a  brother  or  two  with  him,  it 
began  to  rain  in  great  big  drops.  I  looked  up,  but  darn  me  if  I 
could  tell  wfiich  was  the  rocks  and  which  the  sky,  they  was  so  out- 
rageous black  and  close  together.  'I  guess/ sayi  I,  *  it  will  come 
down,  and  no  mistake/ so  I  stuck  myself  under  a  thumpin*  big 
rock,  that  seemed  put  there  by  special  purpose.  And  down  it  did 
come,  sure  enough  !^ — ^none  of  your  quiet  half-a-sleep  Dutch  storms, 
]^fynbeers.  I  reckon  the  old  world  wind  and  thunder's  a'niost  tired 
out  now  ;  but  sheets  of  Ijghtnin*  that  made  the  river  look  like  burn- 
in*  gold,  and  peals  of  thunder  that  ran,  and  r.ittlcdj  and  crashed 
among  the  towerin*  rocks,  as  if  they  wanted  to  hurl  the  proud 
things  down.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  hurly-burly,  ay,  jist  m  the 
mid^t  of  hail,  and  rain,  and  thunder,  and  lightnin',  and  wind,  1  seed 
an  old  man^  a  quiet,  good^natur'd  sort  of  crittur,  walkin'  up  to  me, 
I  never  seed  sich  an  old-look  in'  chap  afore  nor  since.  His  hair  and 
beard  were  long  and  white ;  but  his  skin  was  as  brown,  and  dry,  and 
wrinkled  as  a  scorched  sheep's- skin.  '  A  reglar  worn-nut  Injin,* 
thinks  I-  Howsoraedever,  he  seemed  strong  enough  too,  for  he  had 
1  canoe  on  his  left  shoulder^  and  a  curious  carved  paddle  in  his  right 
bancL     Stepping  up  quite  close  to  me,  he  said, 

"  *  White  man,  I  must  pass  the  Shenandoah/ 

**  *l  ain't  in  your  way,  stranger,'  said  I>  as  I  drawed  myself  up 
agin  the  rock,  for  somehow  the  crittur's  eye  did  tarrify  me. 

•**It  is  thy  duly  to  paddle  me  across/  says  he. 

•'*  If  there  warn't  sich  a  tarnation  squall,  stranger/  said  I,  quite 
saft  and  pleasant  like,  '  I  'd  do  what  you  ax  in  a  minnit,  but  the 
river's  onpassable.     The  wind  sweeps  across  it  with  a  howl  and  a 

reech,  and  the  stream  is  bilin'  worse  than  ever  with  the  rain,  that 

imes  down  from  the  mountain's  side/ 

**  'The  old  criltur  drawed  himself  up,  and  put  on  the  ugliest  look 
ever  I  did  aee.  'Art  thou  afraid?'  says  he.  *It  must  be  so.  The 
white  man  has  trampled  on  his  red  brother,  and  dares  not  meet 

t upon  yon  tide  the  messengers  of  the  Great  Spirit/ 
•  **' If  you  means  that  for  me,  old  red-skin,*  says  I,  for  his  chaff 
liad  raised  my  dander,  '  the  cap  don't  fit  I  have  traded  with  men 
ftf  your  colour,  I  *ll  allow ;  but  I  always  gin  them  what  they  axed, 
•nd  a  glass  of  the  best  peach  brandy  to  boot/ 
"'Boes  the  white  man  want  gold?'  says  he ;  and  he  took  from  a 
^us  pouch  some  bits  of  the  rale  stuif,  genuine  native  gold. 

**  *  iio/  says  I ;  *  I  don't  want  your  gold^  though  it  does  look  un* 
t^TOon  good.  I  couldn't  sleep  if  I  took  money  from  ao  old  man 
I'lie  you,  for  sich  a  job  as  this.  I  don't  want  pay^  and  I  ain*t  afeerd  ; 
*>ihove  on  your  boat,  I  Ml  follow  you/ 

'*' Without  a  word  he  chucked  the  birch  canoe  into  the  river,  and 
^**pton  it  like  a  squirrel.  '  He  11  upset  it,'  thinks  I,  but  the  craft. 
iitvcT  even  «o  much  as  trembled.     'Jump  in^'  says  he,  'and  push 
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off.'  I  jumped  in;  he  threw  me  the  paddlt,  and  away  we  went 
Darn  me^  but 'twas  tarnal  cruel  work ;  before  then  and  since  I've 
paddled  many  a  canoe  on  a  deeper  and  a  broader  sheet  of  water, 
against  a  heavier  breese,  but  never  did  I  strive  so  hard  to  pull  a 
boat  along.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  boat,  and  the  paddle,  and  the 
water,  and  the  old  man  were  made  of  lead.  Howsomedever,  I  did 
manage  to  git  across ;  and  soon  as  ever  the  canoe  touched  the  shore, 
the  old  crittur  jumped  on  the  rocks,  and  tumin'  sharp  round,  he 
says, '  Brother,'  says  he,  *  unpaid  thou  hast  done  me  a  ffood  deed  ; 
'tis  well  for  thee.  The  cursed  gold  I  bear  about  me  had  sunk  thee 
in  yon  boiling  tide,  as  it  has  done  many  of  thy  race  before  now.' 

"'May  I  make  bold  to  ax  what's  your  name,  whar  jrou  come 
from,  whar  you  're  goin',  and  what 's  the  natur*  of  your  speckil* 
lations?' 

'' '  Where  am  I  going  ? '  says  he  slowly.  '  Qoing  to  see  how  the 
white  man  prospers.  Years — years — ^long  years  ago* — and  the  poor 
old  crittur  groaned  awful  — '  I  welcomed  the  white  man  to  tnese 
shores.  I  was  the  first  Indian  that  bade  the  white  man  welcome. 
And  now,'  said  he  in  a  whisper,  so  shrill  that  it  made  my  hair  stand 
on  end, '  they  have  driven  me  fVom  the  Spirit  land,  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  Whites.  Prom  spring  to  winter,  for  a  thousand 
years,  must  I  rove  amongst  them.  I  must  hear  their  axes  in  our 
forests,  their  rifles  in  our  hunting-grounds ;  must  see  our  streams 
troubled  by  their  canoes,  our  skies  polluted  by  their  smoke ;  must 
hear  the  curses  of  the  homeless  red  men,  as  they  sink  beneath  the 
fire,  water,  or  the  sword.  'Tis  too  much,  too  much  !'  And  the  old 
crittur  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

" '  I  reckon,  any  how,'  said  I,  '  you  've  seen  considerable  improve- 
ment ? ' 

"  '  I  've  seen  bread  sold  where  once  'twas  given ;  have  heard  the 
bloodhound  baying  on  the  red  man's  track ;  have  seen  slavery  where 
all  was  freedom;  have — ' 

"  *  At  that  minnit  a  flash  of  liffhtnin'  lit  up  the  whole  airth  and 
sky.  The  old  man  sUrted.  '  White  man,'  said  he, '  go  back  ;  thou 
lovest  the  sacred  weed ;  on  yonder  shore  thou  'It  find  a  horn ;  'tis 
full,  full  of  tobacco,  such  as  this  land  produced  before  the  white  foot 
cursed  it.  From  that  horn  our  fathers  drew  the  pipe  of  peace. 
Take  it  I  For  this  deed  thou  shalt  never  find  it  empty ;  but,  when- 
ever  the  restless  smoke  rises  from  thy  pipe  to  wander  in  the  track- 
less air,  think  of  one  more  restless  still,  and  let  there  be  peace  be- 
twixt thee  and  thy  red  brethren.' 

" '  Well  ?*  said  Mynheer  Clumseetrunk,  as  Morgan  paused. 

"'There  ain't  much  more,'  said  Morgan.  'I  paddled  myself 
back  ;  and  sure  enough  I  found  a  horn,  a  curious-lookin'  old  horn, 
all  cut  and  carved  like,  chock-full  of  tobacco,  and,  though  I  *ve 
smoked  since  then  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  pounds,  the  hom  is 
always  full  of  the  reg'lar  Injin  weed.' 

'"Very  goot !  very  goot !  Misder  Morgan;  but  I  deny  dat  a 
better  leaf  of  weed  grows  anywhere  dan  de  tobacco  dat  comes  out 
of  dis  pouch. ,   Did  you  ever  see  one  like  it }  ' 

"  Thus  saying,  Hendrickson  threw  the  pouch  on  the  table. 

'"Well,  'tis  an  everlastin'  curious-looking  varmint,  sure  enouffh,' 
said  the  Yankee,  as  he  held  it  in  both  hands  at  the  gi^atest  poiilDte 
'distance  from  his  body.'    'It's  not  onlike  a  yOuAg  kriapsack ;   f 
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reckon  it*»  some  crittur's  skin*  *Tam*t  alligator;  \i*$  not  rough 
enough  for  that:  and  it  ain't  wolf,  nor  biifTalo^  nor  prairie-dog,  nor 
seal  neither ;  it 's  too  hard  for  them  :  and  it '»  shiny,  and  black  and 
knotty,  and  feels  all  the  world  like  the  roughest  sandpaper  I  Lt>rd  ! 
but  it  has  got  a  nasty  feelin'  I '  And  he  put  it  down  with  the  air 
of  a  man  throwing  a  reptile  from  him. 

•*  'The  copper  knobs  look  like  eyes  of  fire/  saidClumseetrunk,as 
he  held  the  tobacco-case  to  view.  *  They  are  eyes,  wolf's  eyes ! 
Ugh  !    I  couldn't  smoke  if  I  had  eyes  like  those  looking  at  me/ 

"  <  Dey  did  trouble  me  at  first/  said  ISfynheer  Hendrickson,  *  but 
1  am  used  to  dem  now  ;  do  sometimes,  when  de  night  gits  late,  and 
de  fire  has  gone  down  in  de  chimb) ey,  and  de  candle  is  very  bad 
light,  I  've  seen  dem  seven  knobs  all  lookin*  at  me,  until  tlie  skin 
creept  along  ray  bones,  and  I  was  afeer*d  to  stir  a  peg/ 

*' '  I  s'pose  there  's  no  harm  in  axin'  how  you  come  by  it  ?*  in- 
quired the  Yankee. 

'"Why,  you  see/  replied  Hendrickson »  *  dat  one  afternoon,  as 
Hudson,  and  Klemson,  and  I  was  riding  downi  de  Shooter*8-hill,  we 
»aw  a  man  seated  on  de  bnnk  by  de  road-side.  We  was  all  dree 
smoking,  and  he  called  out,  *  Goot  afternoon,  gentlemen  ! — will  yoit 
be  kind  enough  to  gi%'e  me  a  light  ?*  De  chiip  was  so  polite  dat  we 
all  dree  pulled  up,  and  held  him  our  pipes.  He  took  nis  ow  n  from 
his  pocketj  and  drawing  out  his  pouch,  he  took  a  little  roll  of  to* 
bieco  from  it,  filled  his  pipe,  lighted  it,  and  commenced  puffing 
away* 

*'  *  Fine  horses^  those,  gentlemen,*  said  he, '  uncommon  fine  horses. 
They  pull  well,  1  dare  say/ 

'* '  My  horse/  said  I.  *  was  born  of — * 

**  *  My  horse/  interrupted  Hudson,  ^  was  got  by «— ' 

"•My  horse/  bawled  Klemson,  *is  one  of  Thunde^-and-light- 
tling*5  colts,  out  ot * 

••  *  Ha,  ha,  ha  V  laughed  the  stranger.  ^  I  never  knew*  a  man  yet 
that  didn't  think  his  horse  was  the  best  in  the  world.  If  he  didn't, 
h«  tried  to  make  others  think  so.  I  '11  bet  anything  you've  each  o\' 
you  told  fifty  lies  about  horses  in  your  lime — eh  ? 

**  •  De  fellow  wasn't  so  far  out ;  so  we  looked  at  each  other  and 
twd  nuttjn\ 

"'Now.  gentlemen,"  continued  he,  'I  love  a  good  lie.  There's 
nothing  warms  my  heart  like  one.  Look  at  this  pouch — 'lis  a  good 
one.    I'll  give  it  to  the  one  of  you  three  that  tells  the  best  lie 

sljout  his  horie.* 
*'*Do  you  see  dis  hiVl?*  asked  Hudson,  pointing  to  the  steepest 

ptrt  of  .Shooter*s-hill.     *  It  ain't  a  month  since  my  horse  pulled  ten 

«0^heads  of  tobacco  up  it,  and  never  sweated  neider/ 
*'*6ood/  chuckled  tlie  stranger.     '  *Twas  work  for  ten  horses.* 
"'Do  you  see  dat  hill  yonder  ?  '  asked  Klemson,  as  he  pointed  to 

^t  htights  of  Maryland.      *  It  ain't  a  fortnight  since  my  nng  drew 

J^y  barreh  of  spike-nails  up  it,  and  he  was  dry  as  my  hand  when 

1^^  Ttached  the  top/ 
'*'Good/  chuckled  the  man  again.      '  *Twas  work  for  twenty 

'*'  It  ain*t  more  dan  a  week,'  said  I,  '  since  dis  horse  of  mine  drfw 
"^eitms  of- lead  up  a  hill  so  steep,  Mynheer  stranger,  diit  it  radder 
♦^nt  over  this  way/ 
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'^  f  Haw — haw-haw  !  'Twaa  work  for  me — for  the  devilj  I  mean. 
GochI — good,  Mjnheer  Hendrickson*  The  pouch  is  yours.  There's 
but  one  roll  of  tobacco  in  it,  but  when  that  *s  gone,  you  *ll  always 
find  another  there." 

**  ^  I  took  de  pouch,  and  Hudson  and  Klemson  came  near  to  look  at 
it*     When  wc  raised  our  eyes  up,  de  chap  was  gone/ 

"  Hendrickson  here  picked  up  the  poucb,  opened  it,  and  sure 
enough,  in  one  corner  of  it  was  a  roll  of  tobacco  —  and  stranger 
BtOl,  "twas  just  enough  for  Hendrickson's  own  pipe, 

** '  You  have  a  rare  horn,  l^Iyiiheer  JMorgan,  and  you  have  a  rarer 
pouch,  Mynheer  Hendrickson;  but  my  pipe,  smoke  what  tobacca 
you  will,  has  always  the  same  flavour,  and  that  flavour  the  be«t. 
Besides,  it's  none  of  your  little  namby-pamby  things  that  hold  only 
an  ounce  or  ao»  It  holds  a  pound,  my  boys,  a  pound  of  the  lightest 
and  the  driest.  And  look  what  clouds  it  yitlds  I  They  come  through 
no  narrow  confined  channels  as  if  only  by  eompulsioo,  but  they  seem 
to  gush  through  the  stem  as  if  they  had  life  and  wilL'  And  Clum* 
seetrunk  held  up  his  pipe  admiringly  to  view. 

**<  There  *s  letters  upon  it/  said  Squire  Morgan*  *'Twa5  done  in 
the  bakin',  I  guess/ 

**  *  1 11  tell  you  all  about  it/  said  Jlynheer  CIumseetTunk.  *  Mar- 
tha, some  more  Hollands — Martha — ' 

'f  *  Wc  *ll  have  the  story  first,'  said  ]M organ ► 

"  '  'Tis  now  many  years  smce  this  pipe  was  given  me»  I  was  then 
a  young  man.  Broad fuUen — ^you  know  him,  Hendrickson — he  was 
in  the  same  house  with  myself,  and  we  were  always  sent  about  to- 
gether to  collect  bills.  It  was  on  the  eeventeenth  of  January — I 
remember  the  day  well — -that  JMynheer  Van  cler  Grouts  called  tis  to 
him.  *  1  'm  sorry,  my  lads,'  said  he,  *  to  send  you  out  on  such  a 
day,  but  I  am  obliged  to  do  it — old  Van  der  Noot  is  gone  into  the 
country,  and  I  must  get  money  from  him  to-day.  Collect  those 
bills,  and  ask  Mynheer  to  sign  this  order.'  Broad  futten  and  I  looked 
4>ut  of  the  window.  It  was  not  snowhig,^— we  wished  it  had  been,— 
but  a  moist  sleet,  driven  by  a  fierce,  blustering  northeaster,  was  fall- 
ing rapidly.  'You  won't  get  wet/  aaid  he  with  a  grim  smile,  '  for  it 
freezes  as  fast  as  it  falls/  'Twas  useless  to  say  a  word;  so,  having 
wrapped  ourselves  up  well,  filled  our  pipes,  and  taken  a  supply  of 
tobacco,  out  we  sallied.  Such  intensely  cold  weather  I  have  never 
experienced  before  or  since.  The  sleet  fell  in  torrents,  and  the 
wind  blew  in  our  faces  until  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  no  face  left. 
The  only  com  fori  which  we  had,  we  derived  from  an  occasional  drop 
of  hollands»  and  from  our  pipes,  which,  however,  we  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  lighted.  I  suppose  it  was  bordering  on  three 
o^clock — ^w^e  had  dined  at  Van  der  Noot\and  were  making  for  Am- 
sterdam, from  which  place  we  were  about  four  ndles  distant,  when 
all  at  once  our  pipes  went  out  together.  To  go  on  without  smoking 
>vas  impossible;  so,  taking  out  otir  steel  and  flint,  we  commenced 
striking  a  light.  But  this  was  no  easy  matter*  The  tinder  was  so 
damp  that  the  sparks  would  as  soon  have  set  the  sleet  on  fire.  Click, 
click,  click,  click  !  The  tinder  wouldn't  catch.  We  turned  it  over. 
Click,  click,  click,  click  !  I  never  saw  the  fiint  emit  so  many  brilliant 
sparks,  but  still  the  tinder  seemed  tletermined  not  to  ignite* 

'*  *  D — n  the  thing  I"  said  Broadfutten  in  a  rage,  '  I  *d  give  my 
Bonl  for  a  light* 
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" '  And  I  'd  go  to  the  d — ^1  for  a  pipe  that  would  hold  a  quart  of 
tobacco,  and  never  need  lighting  but  once/  said  I. 

" '  Click,  click,  click,  click !  sounded  on  our  ears.  'Twas  like  the 
echo  of  our  own  flint  and  steel ;  and  yet  some  minutes  had  elapsed 
since  we  had  attempted  to  get  a  light.  Broadfutten  looked  at  me, 
and  I  at  him.' 

"  *  Click,  click,  click,  click !  Ha !  that 's  right  That 's  a  bonny 
blaze,  my  lads,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

"  'Startled  by  the  voice,  we  turned  to  whence  it  proceeded,  and  lo ! 
by  the  side  of  a  huge  rock,  a  little  man  was  lighting  a  fire.  He  was 
a  strange-looking  man,  and  strangely  enough  dressed ;  but  what  sur- 
prised me  most  was  the  apparatus  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  I 
had  walked  that  road  many  times  before,  but  I  had  never  noticed  a 
rock  or  stone  of  any  kind ;  but  now  against  a  huge  black  rock  was 
a  regularly  built  furnace,  with  a  vast  pile  of  wood  lying  by  it.  In 
a  moment,  too,  the  old  man  had  kindled  a  fire  that  would  liave 
roasted  an  ox. 

'* '  Here 's  a  fire  for  you,  my  lads,'  said  he  with  a  chuckle.  *  You 
can  light  your  pipes  and  warm  your  hands  at  the  same  time.' 

•*  •  As  we  tremblingly  drew  near  to  the  fire,  the  old  man  fixed  his 
eyes  earnestly  on  our  pipes.  At  length,  taking  hold  of  mine,  he 
said,  '  Pish !  do  you  call  this  thing  a  pipe  ?  Pheugh !  I  '11  make 
you  one  you  may  be  proud  of.'  Thus  saying,  he  dashed  the  pipe 
against  the  furnace.  He  did  the  same,  without  a  word  from  us,  to 
Broadfutten's.  The  fact  is,  we  were  so  much  amazed  at  all  that  had 
passed,  that,  had  he  attempted  to  rob  us,  we  could  not  have  resisted. 

•'  *  Scrape  up  some  of  that  clay,'  said  he.  '  Go  to  work  both  of 
you.  Take  it  there,'  and  he  pointed  to  a  spot  that  the  fire  had 
softened. 

''  *  Stooping  down,  we  scraped  up  with  our  knives  a  reasonable 

3uantity  of  a  fine  yellow  clay,  and,  kneading  it  up  into  a  kind  of 
ough,  we  handed  him  the  balls. 

*'  *  So  Mynheer  Crumpipen  could  not  pay  you  to-day  ?  That 's  a 
bad  business.  He  '11  never  pay  you  at  all,'  said  the  old  man,  as  he 
worked  away  at  the  mud.  'I  taught  his  wife  to  play  at  cards.' 
"  *  We  were  too  much  astonished  to  make  any  remark. 
"'Van  der  Noot  paid  you  the  whole  of  his  bill.  He'll  do.  I 
like  to  see  a  man  like  him  prosper ;  it  hardens  his  heart,'  continued 
be,  still  working  away  at  the  mud. 

"'One  would  think  you  had  been  with  us  all  day,'  said  I,  at 
length  mustering  courage  to  speak. 

'* '  Perhaps  I  have,'  replied  he,  shutting  one  eye,  and  looking  mean- 
ingly out  of  the  other.  *  I  don't  like  that  Schumfeld.  He 's  a  good 
man.  Aloney  only  makes  him  better.  I  think  I  must  make  him  a 
Unkrupt.' 

" '  How  so  ? '  asked  I.     '  He  has  too  much  capital  to  be  easily 
ihaken.' 
"  *  1 11  set  him  speculating.' 
•"What's  that?' 
,  "'  A  system  of  money-making,  losing,  and  swindling  that  I  intend 
introducing  among  merchants.   This  quiet,  jog-trot  kind  of  business 
Wt  suit  me.     Here,  take  hold  of  this.' 

.  "'As  he  said  this,  he  pinched  the  clay  so  that  I  might  set  hold  of 
^  As  soon  as  I  had  seized  it^  he  said, '  Draw  it  out  for  the  stem  of 
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the  pipe;'  and^  aa  I  moved  awftjr,  he  put  the  day  to  hii  mouth  and 

commenced  blowing  vigorously. 

**  *  Is  that  big  enough  to  suit  vou  ?     It  will  hold  half  a  pound/ 

''  '  Let  it  hold  a  pound/  said  1 ;  for  intimacy  had  leaiened  ray 
feelings  of  awe« 

'^  ^  Be  it  8o>* — and  he  blew  again. 

'* '  There  ! '  said  he,  as  he  took  up  his  walking-cane — a  black  cane 
no  bigger  than  a  rush — and  pushed  it  through  the  stem.  *  There '• 
a  pipe  for  you.  Let 's  make  another/  In  tlie  same  way  he  proceeded 
until  he  had  made  four.  Picking  them  up  one  by  one,  he  wrote 
with  the  sharp  end  of  a  stick  what  you  see  written,  and  placed  them 
in  the  furnace. 

'^  *  But  we  can't  wait  until  they  are  burnt/  said  Broadfiitten. 

**  '  Can't  you  ?  '  replied  he  with  a  frown*  *  Fire  like  mine,  my  lad« 
will  soon  burn  a  pipe,  or  anything  else/ 

*«  <  Look/  said  he ;  and  he  threw  open  the  furnace*door.  A  hot 
withering  flame  shot  forth ;  and  then  we  saw  the  pipes  white  with 
heat,  all  except  the  letters,  which  seemed  to  writhe  like  fiery  ser- 
pents. 

*'  '  I  '11  take  them  out  now/  said  he ;  and  putting  his  fingers  into 
the  midst  of  the  embers,  he  drew  the  pipes  out  one  by  one,  '  Pheugh!  * 
exclaimed  he  as  he  drew  out  tlie  last,  and  switched  his  hand  up  and 
down.  Like  one  that  has  burnt  his  fingers.  '  Pheugh  1  this  ia  hot 
work/ 

"  '  Can  you  read  the  words,  my  ladi  ?*  asked  he. 

*'  *  A  with  tvili  break  me/ 

**  *  Right/  said  he.  '  'Tia  the  same  on  all.  They  *ll  break  one  afler 
another,  but  always  upon  some  happy  occasion.  There  are  two  for 
each  of  you.  Fill  them  with  any  sort  of  tobacco,  they  '11  change 
its  flavour;  will  keep  full  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  only  neeil  lighting 
once  a  year.  Chimseelrunk,  you  *11  break  three.  Broadfutten,  you  11 
have  the  good  fortune  to  break  but  one.  Watch  them  till  they  arc 
cold — ^and  goon.'  In  a  moment,  old  man,  rocks,  fire — all  was  gone, 
and  we  remained  standing  in  the  middle  ol*  the  road,  with  the  pipes 
hissing  in  the  rain.  At  length  we  summoned  courage  to  take  tlvem 
up,  found  them  filled  and  lighted,  and  smoked  away  merrily  till  we 
reached  home.  The  old  man's  words  were  true.  When  Broadfut- 
ten's  son  was  born,  one  of  his  pipes  broke.  He  did  not  live  to  break 
the  other.  When  my  daughter  was  born,  one  of  mine  broke.  The 
other  will  break  when  my  daughter  marries  old  Broadfutten^a  ton.' 

"  At  tliis  moment,"  said  young  Broadfutten,  "  we  entered  the 
room.  1^1  art  ha,  running  up  to  her  father,  exclaimed,  '  Father,  giire 
me  your  blessing — 1  *m  married!' 

*'  'iVlanied  ! '  exclaimed  Chiinsectrunk,  as  the  pipe  leapt  from  hit 
hands,  and  dashed,  with  a  hissii^  noise,  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

*'  *  Yes,  sir,  married  to  me/ 

**  *  To  you  ? '  said  Clumscetrunk.     *  And  who  are  you,  sir  ^  * 

*'  *  That  I  am  young,  you  can  see  for  yourself;  that  I  am  band* 
some,  Martha  will  tell  you  ;  and  my  friend  will  assure  you  that  I 
am  honest,  and  rich  enough  to  support  your  daughter/ 

'*  'So  was  Broaid fatten/  said  the  old  man  with  a  sigh, 

"  '  But  \onr  daughter  did  not  love  him«^' 

'^  '  But  ne  had  my  promise  to  marry  her/ 
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"  *  Your  daughter  did  not  love  him/ 

"  '  Love  t  Don't  talk  to  me  of  love,  sir. 
— a  whini-^  fancy-^^  woman's  vagary — a 
dropping  its  leaves — a — a — ' 

"  '  A  pipe/  said  I,  *  easily  smadied: 

*'  *  Alas  i  nj}'^  pipe/  sighed  the  old  man  heavily. 
you  lie  broken  together/ 

'Tia  truej  sir.     But  nty  father  bade  me  give  you  this  as  his  last 


Bah  1 — 'tisj  a  foolish  word 
thing  of  air — a  rose  that 's 


'  My  word  and 


acy/ 


-what — ^your  father  !     Bah — but  be  must  have  sold  the 
iipe- 
"  *He  did  not^  sir.* 
"  '  Then  you  are—* 
"  *  John  Broadfutten*' 

"  '  Ha — ha — ha ! '  laughed  the  old  man,  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet^  and 
ipered  about  the  room,     '  Ha — ha — ^ha!     The  pipe  was  Hght — the 
^pe  was  right— it  broke  just  when  it  should/ 
"  '  I  hope/  said  I,  *  this  one  will  last  you  a  long  time/ 

*  I   hope  not/  said  he ;  *  I   hope  not.     Fill  it,  Martha.     Here, 
isa  me  first.     I  hope  not,  John,     'Twill  break  at  the  birth  of  your 
rst*bom>  my  lad/ 
'  The  next  day  I  told  the  old  man  alL 
'  'And  the  smuke  of  my  pipe  brought  this  to  pass/ 
"  •  It  did/ 

"  '  Hurrah  \  *  shouted  Mynheer*  '  Hurrah  !  I  always  loved 
Qokin£,  my  boy.  But  now,  1 11  smoke  so  that  the  nun  shall  not 
ine  an  my  garden  till  I  die/ '' 


TIS  U)NO  SINCE  WE  HAVE  MET,  OLD  FRIEND  I 


nr  WII.1.IAH  joxcs. 


**rti  longiutoe  ve  have  roet,  old  friend  ! 

AmA  Tmit  hath  wmprard  iMten  ; 
Vo  Nav^  til  tmi  iha  pUasaot  thoui^kt 
^^^Df  dayi  we  both  hare  seen. 
I^HITheii    Joyous    ho^^s   w9    pnssM}   old 
^^g  fneiid  1 

^^    And  knew  none  otlier  love 
^^^iit  ibat  which  knii  our  UcnrU  in  one. 
And  age  oould  only  prove. 

Tts  IfRO^  liiuse  wn  have  met,  old  friend  t 
But  I  i^meiiiWr  we]] 

i  tmile  thai  won  m«  to  thy  «ide^ 
Til*  kindly  ▼oioe  that  l«tl 

>  fliia«ltiiie  on  Riy  griff,  old  friend  t 
Wl)«n  tJtadiOWb  gsihvr^d  round. 
^ad  ittU«  a^eihiu)(s  in  ioUtude 
I  Ikcar  ihat  welcome  lound. 


Ibkuiineawel 
AtiMBvOlyl 


No  abaefiee  can  eiTsce. 


Ikave  meti  old  friend ! 


enis 


1 1  may  W  many  a  line,  old  friend 

I*  added  lo  thy  brow  ; 
Bui  1  would  ruin  heboid  In  dice 

3f  y  diildlio&d*ft  playmate  now. 

*Tii  long  »ince  we  have  met,  old  friend  i 

And  many  a  star  that  shone. 
When  we  were  trav'llers  on  tlie  road. 

To  brighter  homes  are  gone. 
And  we«  who  watched  ^eir  ri»e^  old 
friend  ! 

And  taw  them  in  their  set. 
Survive — to  ponder  o'er  the  pait^ 

And  fondly  to  regret. 

*Tf8  long  Kince  we  have  met,  old  friend  I 

And  longer  still  may  be  ; 
But,  truthful  yet,  my  spirit  dings 

la  fellowship  with  thee. 
And,    though    wide,    wide   apurt,    »»Id 
friend  ? 

The  world  can  never  break 
The  tie  tb»t«  hound  in  aocial  bve, 

£ndures  for  frieiidi>Iup*s  sake  ! 
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SKETCHES  OP  LEGENDARY  CITIES^No.  UL 

Br  LOUISA  STUART  COSTBLLO. 

BATH. 

Thb  first  aspect  of  Bath  does  not  lead  a  stranger  to  imagine  that 
it  has  any  right  to  be  classed  amongst  the  cities  of  olden  times*  whose 
history  abounds  with  tradition,  and  which  contain  evidences  of 
antiquity.  Approaching  this  city  of  palaces  by  almost  any  carriaee- 
road,  the  impression  it  gives  is  of  a  place  less  than  a  century  (Hd* 
adorned  with  the  finest  architecture  which  modem  taste  could 
supply,  spread  out  in  spacious  squares,  circuses,  crescents,  and  streets 
such  as  are  to  be  seen  nowhere  else  in  England.  In  extent  and 
breadth,  length,  and  width,  and  height,  it  is  unrivalled ;  and  it  stands 
in  a  position  such  as  few  other  towns  can  boast.  High  hills,  not  so 
close  as  to  hem  it  in  or  altogether  confine  it,  circle  round  the 
splendid  buildings  it  contains,  wide  parks  and  gardens  cover  several 
of  these  acclivities,  and  whole  streets  and  rows,  and  circuses  above 
each  other,  crown  the  highest  eminences,  commanding  the  most  ex- 
tensive prospects,  and  offering  great  variety  of  climate,  from  high  to 
low,  from  sheltered  to  exposed  sites.  Whole  days  may  be  passed  in 
Bath  in  wandering  about  the  different  quarters  of  the  wonderful 
and  gorgeous  city,  and  the  thought  of  antiquated  legends  would 
seem  to  be  necessarily  banished  from  the  mind,  for  all  is  new  and 
open,  all  temple-like  and  palace-like;  and  striped,  half  wooden 
houses,  overhanging  stories,  and  low  doorways  are  unseen  and  un- 
remembered.  Kvery  building  is  of  stone  —  a  circumstance  unusual 
in  England ;  and  a  brick  dwelling,  if  such  happen  to  exist  here  in  a 
remote  quarter,  is  mentioned  as  a  singularity.  Stone  is  so  common, 
and  its  quality  so  facile,  that  one  sees  huge  blocks  of  it  cut  in  the 
streets  with  a  saw,  like  wood ;  and  that  there  is  no  lack  of  pave- 
ment, is  a  fact  which  is  at  once  observed  by  the  traveller  who 
arrives  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Severn,  where  the  little  mean 
towns  can  scarcely  boast  of  more  Irottoirs  than  Normandy,  or  other 
parts  of  France. 

The  utmost  antiquity  which  seems  to  attach  to  Bath  is,  at  most, 
that  of  the  time  of  the  far-famed  Beau,  who  was  at  once  the  tyrant 
and  the  benefactor  of  the  place ;  and  one  scarcely  thinks  of  going 
back  beyond  the  period  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  parents 
of  George  the  Third.  But  after  the  first  astonishment  of  its  gran- 
deur, delight  at  its  beauty,  and  pleasure  in  its  modern  improvements 
are  past,  the  stranger  is  startled  to  find  himself  standing  in  a  close 
precinct,  surrounded  with  houses,  which  he  finds  is  cdled  Abbey 
Green  ;  or  he  looks  up  in  a  paved  court,  and  beholds  a  venerable  and 
elaborately  carved  church,  the  front  covered  with  headless  and 
winged  figures,  climbing  up  ladders  in  strange  and  grotesque  con- 
fusion, and  feels  that  no  modern  art  has  been  employed  in  the 
construction  of  a  pile  so  vast,  so  grand,  so  involved,  so  gorgeous  as 
the  Abb^y  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  at  Bath,  called,  from  its 
fifty-two  windows,  the  Lantern  of  England.  A  little  further,  and 
he  reaches  an  open  space  surrounded  with  houses  with  modem 
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fronts^  but  where  strange  gable-ends  are  peeping  furtli  here  and 
there,  betraying  some  secret  supposed  to  be  unsuspected ;  and  this 
he  finds,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  gazing  round  m  vain  for  explanation, 
is  Orange  Grove,  At  a  diiitance,  across  the  stream  of  Avon,  tlie 
very  name  of  which  takes  his  thoughts  back  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  he  is  told  of  Prior  Park  ;  and  wandering  into  a  modern 
clasdcaKshaped  building,  called  The  Literary  Institution,  he  sees^ 
ranged  along  a  corridor,  numerous  votive  altars,  sculptured  figures 
in  relief,  rich  capital s,  and  fluted  columns,  and  an  enormous  block 
covered  with  delicate  wreaths,  and  filled  in  the  centre  with  a  gigan- 
lie  head  of  Apollo:  all  these  have  labels,  and  he  is  informed  by 
them  that  each  specimen  has  been  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  Sttul 
Street,  within  a  few  steps  of  where  he  has  been  lately  standing*  He 
enters  a  low  doorway  at  the  end  of  nn  inclined  paved  way,  and  he 
finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  baths,  which  he  is  told  are 
the  same  used  by  the  abbot  and  monks  of  (he  monastery,  whose 
waifs,  of  immense  thickness,  are  pointed  out  to  him ;  and  he  hears  of 
wonders  fiti\l  greater,  existing  twelve  feet  below  the  present  surface^ 
— Roman  baths  of  great  extent,  spreading  far  beneath,  supported  by 
walls  which  have  guarded  the  Healthful  Spring,  and  are  still  unal- 
tcred*  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

From  this  moment  Bath  can  be  no  longer  considered  as  a  modern. 
city,  and  by  degrees  the  conviction  is  admitted  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  place  in  Great  Britain  which  more  deserves  the  title  of ''Legen- 
dary."    There  is  a  legend,  with  which  the  history  of  Bath  begins, 
which  is  little  less  extraordinary  or  incredible  than  those  related  by 
monkish  writers  of  Uie  saints   of  Roman  Catholic   fame.      This  is 
known    even    to    every  mere   fashionable   visitor    to  Bath,    and   la 
repeated  as  an  established  fact  by  all  those  who  like  to  show  a  little 
antiquarian  learning,  and  would  think  it  a  frivolous  trouble  to  have 
their   faith   disturbed.     If  the  storj^  of  King  Bladud  and  his   pigs 
were  not  true,  why  shoyld  his  statue  adorn  the  King's  Bath,  and 
i»'hy  should  everifhodif  talk  of  him,  and  the  fact  of  his  rolling  in  the 
niml  of  the  springs  a  leper,  and  rising  a  whole  man  ;  of  his  recover- 
ii^ghis  kingdom,  from  which,  in  consequence  of  his  malady,  he  had 
been   excluded,  and   forced  to  become  a  swineherd;    and   of  his 
rewarding  the  master  of  the  hogs  in  whose  service  he  had  gained 
bis  daily  bread  during  his  eclipse  ? 

Such  is  the  tale,  long  credited  and  revered  in  the  *'  City  of  the 
Wjiters  of  the  Sun."  Bladud  is,  perhaps,  another  name  for  Apollo, 
^boee  fortunes  were  said  to  be  as  adverse  at  one  time  as  those  of 
|lie British  prince;  for  he  was  driven  forth,  and  kept  sheep,  or 
''iinght  be  pigs  ;  and  might  have  had  some  malady,  which  British 
^ariilour  lias  revealed,  though  the  delicacy  of  Greece  forbade  it  to  be 
named. 

Bladud  visited  Greece,  after  his  restoration  to  health,  and  studied 

>Bthc  sciences,  but  chiefly  necromancy,  at  Athens,  for  eleven  years; 

ktben  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  founded  the  '*  Burning,  or 

Hot  City  " — Caer-bren — ^in  honour  of  his  cure.      His  old  patron, 

l^hote  abode  may  yet  be  traced  at  Swineswick,  became   master  of 

JDanj  possessions,  the  site  of  which  no  one  can  doubt  at  the  present 

day,  who  is  informed  that  the  northern  portion  of  the  city  of  Bath 

Is  still  called  Hog*s  Nor- (or  North)- ton  :    nay,  some  contend  that 

ikt  minute  particulars  of  the  circamstances  are  so  well  known,  that 
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^Smhni  -wm  wsK'um^  «f  |iiiiiwr  id  bb  rewird  to  his  former 
TUMCf.  saL  1^  vm  maar  f  iucet  wlm  rescued  from  distraty 
sssiral  JiAinsaf  a  ^Lg^md  m  gntitade;  or,  it  may  be,  that  tbe 
f-vTie  jrfULJgsar-  ]£^  etibs'  reeeiwrs  of  benefits,  was  not  esnly 
aca»£.    5 2r  2i*  2F  «fyi.iwd  to  hare  called  the  portion  €ff  land 

Hi-w^srrsr  ':Ets  szfx^  be.  BSadad  seems,  in  his  prosperity,  to  have 
Jirp;LjgL-  rng  rxsrfjxr  f^  which,  in  the  depressed  stale  ot  his  for- 
rEse&  itf  wu  rsouTuiSie.  and,  like  the  Etftem  monarch  Shedlid, 
w^  ijrsd  t;>:  six:^  vas  szodlr  p:.:.uhed ;  for,  having  announced 
xmcaEif  a»  x  5st7T.  be  ssade  vii^%  attempted  a  flight,  and  fsllinff 
luw^  -  xrcc  >A/-bcrT  CrsTrh  * — so  wdl  is  ererything  ascertained 
iz  xia  pLTLcxlLr . — brake  hk  neck  ! 

IVrtacg»  ^  Br»^^  had  xmc  been  set  upon  perfecting  balloons 
.T  w:n2c^  lie  ^zSr^  barv  tamed  his  attention  to  steam,  and  hare 
ro^oiftr  X  rsilrasi  rrvcs  Tror  XoTsnt  some  two  thousand  years 
nc:;  zc  t^ic  vhSch  now  'brings  the  curious  from  that  far- 
zc  wTsaihh  £»!  cfvUiaatioa.  to  his  faroarite  retreat  of 
rsi.  joe  r-mi'ng'i  aad  eight  nmcs  in  four  hours. 

^i^ier^  rc»-  tie  sse  cmccnt  of  Lansdown  looks  for  over  the 
ceLxrf  1.1  iXMrrrr  ckvwCxL  King  Bladud  built  a  temple,  which  be 
ie±!Cj^jsd  :j  CVioj.  cr  Oaga.  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  Grecian 
3l=e!m :  irxi  ii  r>.^  trsoes  of  it  are  now  to  be  found,  it  may  be  yet 
r£eH£=^  ^?  tbe  prescct  inhabitsnts  of  that  elevated  region  to  know 
tLc  tbe^r  pr  joK^^e  is  on  classic  ground. 

I:  vx«  t>x  till  Lc'rd  Rochester,  the  witty  profligate,  who  smiled 
aii:v  =io?«  izcpoclant  memories  awar,  coming  to  Bath,  and  hearing 
tbe  iccTfiitevi  le^^pod.  attired  it  with  all  the  force  of  his  satiriad 
hiicocr.  itai  the  supposed  descendants  of  Bladud  and  his  court 
be^xn  t.?  be  «ta^gmi  in  their  faith,  and  grew  ashamed  of  their 
Si^CList^xnevi  bods:  that  they  were  the  most  important  citizens  in 
Eri^lirsL  The  British  Prince  fell  from  his  throne  at  that  period, 
az2d  b<  a:>i  his  pig«  became  a  theme  for  scoflers,  being  exlubited, 
with  Punch  ard  his  family  —  (that  worthy,  once,  alas !  himself  of 
Iol\y  station ']^ —  on  the  stage  of  a  puppet-show — 

*-  Tzis  yns  xht  mast  unkindest  rut  of  all  ;** 

and  the  inhabitants  of  Bath  did  not  see  the  indignity  without  sundry 
efforts  to  reestablish  their  favourite.      Believe  who  will,  Bladud  is 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  baths,  and  so  will  continue  to  the  close. 
'  But  if  there  is  no  credence  to  be  allowed  as  to  the  establishment 
of  this  beautiful  city  at  a  period  when  it  is  said  of  the  Britons  that 

'*  Wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran ;" 

yet  the  records  of  those  masters  of  the  universe,  the  Romans,  are 
too  tangible  to  be  slighted.  Their  hand  is  seen  in  the  numerous 
altars,  pillars,  and  walls  discovered  in  the  streets,  and  to  them  the 
preservation  of  the  wondrous  springs  is  at  all  events  to  be  attri- 
buted, if  not  the  first  discovery  of  their  properties.  Jove,  Apollo, 
Minerva,  Hercules,  and  Luna  had  all  temples  raised  to  them  above 
the  healing  baths,  whose  steaming  waters  were  collected  into  reser- 
voirs, and  no  longer  flowed  unrestrained  through  the  deep  valley 
where  they  had  lon^  smoked  unnoU'ced;  and  beautiful  and  gracefid 
are  the  fragments  still  to  be  seen  of  all  those  gorgeous  buildings  which 
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the  savage  Saxons  mercileasly  destroyed  when  they  became  masters 
of  the  detolate  City  of  the  VVaters  of  the  Sun,  which,  after  three 
centuries  and  a  half  of  possession,  the  Romans  had  left  to  the  origi- 
nal British  owners  of  the  soil  when  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  northern  conquests  to  defend  their  own  lovely  land  against  the 
barbarians.  These  Saxons  changed  the  name  of  the  city,  so  soft 
and  to  expressive,  of  Aquce-Solis,  to  a  name  furnisihed  by  their 
roughs  coarse  language,  and  it  was  thenceforth  called  Hat-hathun  ! 
Rude  pagan  images,  unhewn  and  inelegant,  were  then  worshipped 
in  fanes  which  rose  on  the  sites  of  the  graceful  gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  and  when  the  Christian  faith  had  begun  to  shed  its  light 
over  the  land,  though,  even  in  its  beginning,  deformed  by  auper» 
stittous  observances,  the  first  church  dedicated  to  true  religion  wai 
placed  where  the  votaries  of  Minerva  once  knelt,  A  convent  of 
nuns  soon  followed,  and,  with  little  delay,  priests, 

**  MTiite,  bbck,  and  grvy,  with  all  their  trumpery/' 

lorded  it,  unresisted^  over  the  city  of  Bath ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
violence  of  the  furious  and  exterminating  Danes,  and  all  the  discord 
which  prevailed  for  centuries,  new  convents  rose  amidst  the  ruina- 
of  the  o\d,  and  priestly  power  flourished.  The  victorious  Normana 
did  not  neglect  this  beautiful  spot,  and  it  became  one  of  the  rich 
rewards  given  to  the  warlike  followers  of  the  Conqueror.  A 
bishop  of  Bath,  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  received  rather  uncere- 
monious usage  from  the  partisans  of  the  Empress  Maud.  One 
of  her  staunch  friends,  Geoffrey  de  Talebot,  anxious  to  secure  Bath 
for  his  mistress,  disguised  himself,  and  privately  entered  the  city,  in 
order  to  reconnoitre,  and  discover  from  what  points  it  might 
be  best  attacked.  He  was  however  discovered,  and,  being  taken, 
was  thrown  into  prison. 

The  people  of  Bristol  were  at  this  time  in  the  interests  of  the 
Empress,  and  resolved  to  make  such  a  reprisal  on  Bath  as  should 
ensure  the  liberation  of  Geotfrey.     They  therefore  appointed  cer- 
tain persons,  who  formed  themselves  into  a  secret  body,  and  with 
infimte  caution  approached  Bath,  and  contrived  to  enter  its  gates 
unsuspected.     They  then  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  Bishop  Robert, 
^hosc  person  they   secured,  and  with  their   prisoner  departed   as 
ill*  V  came,  and,  arrived  at  Bristol,  placed  the   prelate   in   durance 
thin  the  Castle,     Here  they  were  able  to  make  terms  with  him  for 
ibe  release  of  Geoffrey  de  Talebot ;  and,  not  being  able  to  say  them 
^f,  the  bishop  agreed  that  his  liberty  should  be  granted  in  ex- 
change for  his  own.      King  Stephen  was  by  no  means  pleased  with 
^i  transaction,   and  strongly  suspected   that  Bishop  Robert   had 
planned  his  own  capture,  in  order  to  have  a  plausible  excuse  for 
"Wrating  Talebot. 

It  would  be  vain  now  to  look  for  the  wtalls  and  towers  which  for 
Jntny  centuries  guarded  the  city  of  Bath,  although  one  part  atill 
frtains  the  title  of  ♦*  The  Borough  Walla/'  and  the  foundations  of 
^veral  houses  are  laid  on  those  which  remained. 

At  the  time  when  it  was  determined  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
titer  the  custom  of  allowing  the  clergy  to  marry,  the  monastery 
established  at  Bath  suffered  as  well  as  others,  and  the  married 
dergy  were  expelled  as  impure  by  order  of  the  three  great  cham- 
pioni  of  reform  in  this  particular,  namely,  St.  Dunstan,  St.  Oswald, 
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and  St.  Ethelwaid,  whose  severities  were  many  and  great.  These 
holy  men,  resolved  to  carry  the  measure  they  had  fixed  on,  encou- 
raged all  sorts  of  falsehoods,  which  were  readily  invented  by  those 
Interested,  representing?  the  married  priests  as  monsters  of  wicked* 
ness.  There  was  no  want  of  miracles  and  prodigies  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  assert ion^  that  Heaven  insisted  on  the  celibacy  of  the 
monks ;  and,  amongst  others,  the  following  story  had  effect  in 
promotinj^  the  cau^ie  : — 

A  monk,  named  Hoberht,  who  had  been  made  abbot  of  Per&hare, 
and  was  a  great  zealot  for  the  new  system,  died ;  and  when  all  the 
monks  of  his  own  monastery,  with  German  us,  abbot  of  Winchel- 
eomb,  and  others^  were  standing  about  his  corpse,  to  their  amaze* 
ment  and  consternation,  he  raised  himself  suddenly  up,  and  looked 
about  him.  All  the  bystanders  were  seized  with  terror  and  fled, 
except  Germanus,  who  asked  his  brother  abbot  what  he  had  seen  in 
the  other  world,  and  what  brought  him  back  to  life.  To  which  the 
other  answered,  that  he  had  been  introduced  into  heaven  by  St.  Be- 
nedict, and  that  all  his  sins  had  been  forgiven  him,  not  for  his 
own  merits,  but  those  of  the  worthy  Oswald,  bishop  of  Worcester ; 
and  that  he  had  been  sent  back  to  inform  the  world  that  in  heaven 
Oswald  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  saints  that  ever  lived* 
Germanus  requested  to  know  what  appearance  St.  Benedict  made 
in  heaven,  how  he  n^ajt  dressedf  and  how  attended.  The  answer 
was,  that  he  was  the  best  dressed  and  handsomest  saint  there ;  \m 
garments  shone  with  precious  stones  ;  aiid  that  he  was  attended  by 
a  train  of  young  monks  and  nuns,  all  of  perfect  beauty. 

This  wondrous  relation  at  once  established  the  reputation  of 
St.  BenedicL  And  by  sindlar  inventions,  which,  silly  as  tliey  seeiu, 
were  then  sufficient  to  impose  on  the  multitude,  the  three  chfimpions 
of  celibacy,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  filled  no  less  than 
forty-eight  monasteries  with  Benedictines,  of  which  Bath  was  one, 
where  a  rigid  abbot,  Elphegus,  practised  the  most  severe  discipline, 
enclosing  himself  in  a  cell  scarcely  large  enough  to  move  In,  and 
from  thence  issuing  his  orders  to  his  monks.  At  this  period  the 
monastery  of  Bath  was  particularly  rich  in  holy  relics,  and  might 
vie  with  the  fortunate  city  of  Treves  itself;  for,  amongst  other  won- 
ders, it  boasted  of  pojssessing  the  vest  of  the  Saviour,  and  part 
of  another  of  his  garments  :  add  to  which,  the  treasury  held  the 
bones  of  St.  Peter,  three  saints'  heads  entire,  the  knee  of  St.  Mau- 
rice, the  ribs  of  St,  Barnabas,  the  arm  of  St.  Simeon,  part  of  the 
holy  cross  and  napkin,  part  of  the  pillar,  part  of  the  sepulchre,  the 
hair  and  milk  of  the  Virgin,  and  St  John  the  Baptist's  blood! 

Strange  that  all  these  relica  could  not  preserve  the  church  where 
they  were  kept,  from  being  destroyed  by  fire  in  1137  J 

The  prior  and  monks  of  the  monastery  of  Bath  were,  in  1330, 
amongst  those  who  did  not  consider  industry  and  the  arts  as  incom- 
patible with  a  religious  life ;  and  to  them  the  city  owed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  shuttle  and  loom,  and  the  prosperity  which  ensued  to 
the  inhabitants.  In  memory  of  tliis  laudable  act,  a  shuttle  was 
formerly  amongst  the  emblems  carved  on  the  front  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  but  it  ii  now  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  luxury  of  the  monks  became  great; 
their  carelessness  of  their  duties  extreme,  and  their  only  thought  to 
provide  themselves  with  creature  comforts ;  amongst  which  tlie 
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pleasant  hot  baths  were  not  forgotten,  and  a  range  of  them,  attached 
to  cells,  may  still  be  traced  in  the  Kingston  baths,  where  the  happy 
a»(i  kUe  fraternity  indulged  themselves  to  their  hearts'  content 
When  Oliver  King,  chief  secretary  to  the  King  in  the  French 
tongue,  and  dean  of  Shrewsbury,  succeeded,  in  1492,  to  the  bishop- 
ric  of  Bath  and  Wella,  he  found  the  fine  Abbey  Church  almost  in 
ruins,  and,  his  mind  constantly  dwelling  with  regret  on  the  circum- 
stance, he  was  favoured  with  a  thought  or  dream,  which  decided 
him  to  rebuild  it,  in  the  style  which  it  now  exhibits,  although 
the  good  bishop  diil  not  live  to  see  it  completed.  He  imagined  that 
a  vision  appeared  to  him  as  he  lay  musing,  says  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton, after  bis  devotions  for  the  prosperity  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and 
his  children,  in  this  wise:  —  He  saw  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  angels 
ascending  and  descending  by  a  ladder,  near  to  which  was  a  fair 
olive-tree  supporting  a  crown,  and  a  voice  said,  '*Let  an  olive 
establish  the  crown,  and  let  a  king  restore  the  church  1"  This  he 
conceived  to  allude  to  the  peaceful  Henry  and  himself,  and  he  im- 
mediately set  about  his  part  of  the  duty.  He  caused  his  dream  or 
vision  to  be  represented  in  stone,  and  on  the  west  front  it  is  even 
now  conspicuous ;  but  on  the  north,  where  were  sculptured  the 
olive  and  crown,  and  a  French  and  English  inscription^  the  latter 
from  Judges,  ninth  chapter : 

"  Tret's,  going  to  choone  tbeir  kinif. 
Said,  Be  to  us  the  Olive  king  ;** 

adding  the  motto,  Se  surturn  est  —  It  is  from  on  high, — all  traces 
have  disappeared. 

After  the  Dissolution,  before  which  the  great  and  unfortunate 
Wolsey  held  the  see  of  Bath,  the  Abbey -house  fell  into  neglect  and 
ruin,  and  by  degrees  its  architectural  honours  disappeared,  and  it 
began  to  be  appropriated  for  secular  dwellings,  and  tlie  gardens 
formed  into  public  walks  for  the  people. 

On  removing  some  of  the  buildings  about  thirty  years  agOj  one 
of  the  apartments  was  found  to  have  been  walled  up,  and  on  open- 
ing it,  several  curious  things  were   found.      The    workmen    could 
atone  teli  whether  a  certain  antique  chest  was  empty  at  the  time 
they  opened  it^  and  perhaps  he  who  knew  the  best  was  one  of  theui 
who  suddenly  grew  rich  and  retired  from  business :  but  that  which 
\¥aa  seen  was  a  variety  of  clerical  garments  hanging  on  pegs  rouud 
the  walls,  which  all  fell  to  pieces  on  being  exposed.     At  the  time 
t.he  Abbey-house  was  destroyed,  the  discovery  wa^  made  of  the 
fine   Roman  baths,  several  feet  beneath  those  constructed   by  the 

The  godson  and  favourite  of  Elizabeth,  the  facetious  ^ir  John 
-Harrington,  lived  near  Bath,  at  Kelstone,  and  was  a  personage  of 
.^Tiuch  importance  in  the  city,  from  the  neighbourhood   of  w^hich 
nany  of  his  amusing,  gossipping  letters    are    dated.      Amongst  his 
private  memoranda  are  the  following,  which  shows  that  the  Queen 
kd  no  objection  to  a  Httle  amusing  scandal : — 

"  I  came  home  to  Kelstone,  and  found  my  Mall,  my  children,  and 

^»Tjy  cattle,  ail  well  fedde,  well  taught,  and  well  beloved.      'Tis  not 

^«i  at  courte,  where  is  ill  breeding  with  ill   feeding-  ,  *  .  I  am  to 

^fccndc  good  store  of  newes  from   the   country  for  her  Highness's 

^mtert^nnient*      I  shall  not  leave   behind  my  neighbour  Cottoa's 
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.  .  .  Her  Higkmesie  loveik  merrie  talu.  Hy  hoDie  at  Bath  I 
bftTe  promised  to  young  Shelstbne,  who  mAy  do  me  kindnen  with 
his  lord. . . .  (Man.)  Must  nf»t  talk  more  about  Spanish  grandeor 
and  well-shapen  moustachoes. 

"  The  Queen's  Majesty  tasted  my  wife's  comfits,  and  did  much 
praise  her  cunniage  in  the  makinge.  (Mem.^  Send  no  mor^  for 
other  laities'  jealousie  workethe  against  my  Mali's  oomfits*  and  this 
will  not  oom^  her.  I  wiU  write  a  — ^  storie  about  Lord  A — ;, 
sflEid  put  it  in  goodlie  Terse.  He  hath  done  me  some  ill  t&mea. 
God  keepe  us  from  lying  and  slander  worke ! 

**  The  Queene  stooid  up,  and  bade  me  reach  forthe  my  arm  to  rest 
her  thereon.  Oh,  what  sweet  burthen  to  my  next  song  1  Petrarke 
shall  eke  out  good  matter  for  this  business.  The  Queene  loTeth  to 
see  me  in  my  laste  friae  jirkin,  and  saith  it  is  well  enough  cutt.  I 
will  have  another  made  liken  to  it.  I  do  remember  skt  spii  upon 
Sir  Matthew's  fringed  clothe,  and  said  the  foole's  wit  was  gone  to 
rags.  Heaven  spare  me  from  such  jibing !  . . .  I  have  spent  my 
time,  my  fortune,  and  almost  my  honestie,  to  buy  frlse  hope,  false 
friends,  and  shallow  praise ;  and  be  it  remembered  that  he  who 
easteth  up  this  reckoning  of  a  courtly  minion  will  set  his  snmme 
like  a  fbole  at  the  ende,  for  not  being  a  knave  at  the  banning. 

'*  On  Sunday  last  my  Lord  of  London  preached  to  the  Queene's 
Majesty  y  and  seemed  to  touch  on  the  vanitie  of  decking  the  bodie 
too  finely.  Her  Majestic  told  the  ladies,  that,  if  the  bishop  helde 
more  discourse  of  such  matters,  shee  would  fit  him  for  heaven,  but 
he  should  walk  thither  without  a  staffe,  and  leave  his  mantle  behind 
him :  perchance  the  bishoppe  hath  never  seen  her  Highnesse's  ward- 
robe, or  he  would  have  chosen  another  texte.'' 

In  1603  the  lively  courtier  makes  this  sad  memorandum,  showing 
that  he  had  really  an  affection  for  the  Queen,  whom  all  pretended  to 
adore: — 

**  1(%I3.  Here  now  will  I  reste  my  troubled  minde,  and  tende  my 
sheepe  like  an  Arcadian  swain  that  hathe  lost  his  faire  mistresse,  for 
in  soothe  I  ha^-e  lost  the  best  and  fairest  love  that  ever  shepherde 
knew«  even  my  gracious  Queen ;  and,  sith  my  good  mistresse  is 
gone*  I  shall  not  hastily  put  forth  for  a  new  master.  ...  I  will 
keepc  companie  with  none  but  my  ovet  and  boves,  and  go  to  Bathe, 
and  drinke  sacke,  and  wash  awaye  remembrance  of  past  times  in  the 
siremes  of  Lethe." 

The  Catholics  of  Bath  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  James  the 
First  respecting  the  Ounpowder  Plot;  and  Lord  Harrington,  in 
whose  charge  was  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  writes  to  his  cousin,  Sir 
John,  that  some  persons  had  confessed  that  many  meetings  had  been 
held  at  Bath  about  the  design,  and  adds,  ''You  will  do  his  Majesty 
unspeakable  kindness  to  watch  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  give 
such  intelligence  as  may  furnish  enquiry.  We  know  of  some  evil* 
minded  Catholics  in  the  west,  whom  the  Prince  of  Darkness  hath  in 
alliance." 

Sir  John  Harrington,  who  has  much  to  relate  respecting  the  city, 
and  mourns  over  the  neglect  into  which  the  beautiful  Abbey  Church 
had  been  suffered  to  fall,  laid  a  plan  for  surprising  Montagu, 
the  new  bishop,  into  restoring  it ;  ^r  being  one  day  walking  with 
the  prelate  ''  in  the  Grove,'*  when  they  were  surprised  by  a  shower, 
he  requested  the  bishop  to  take  shelter  with  nim  in  the  cfaurdh. 
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He  led  him  accordingly  to  the  north  aisle,  which  being  entirely  un- 
roofed, afforded  no  sort  of  shelter  from  the  storm.  Montagu,  find- 
ing this  to  be  the  case,  remarked,  •'  Sir  John,  we  are  still  in  the 
weL" — *'  How  can  that  be,  my  lord?"  returned  his  designing  com- 
panion, **seei  ng  that  we  are  still  in  the  church?" — **True/'  said 
the  bishop;  "  but  your  church  is  unroofed.  Sir  John." — **  The  more 
is  the  pity/'  was  the  reply ;  *'  and  the  more  does  it  call  for  the  mu- 
nificence of  your  lordship."  ♦  The  bishop  was  struck  with  the  just- 
necs  of  the  observation^  took  the  hint,  and  became  a  most  generous 
benefactor  to  the  pile.  The  following  is  an  amusing  letter  of  Sir 
John*8,  respecting  a  very  great  hero  of  Bath,  whose  fame  must  have 
been  well  known  there  : — 

"BTR  JOHN  HARRINGTON   TO  FRINGE   HENRY,   60N  TO  JAMSS   I. 
CONCERNING   HIB   DOOOE. 

**  May  it  please  your  Highnesse  to  accepte  in  as  good  sorte  what 
I  now  offer,  as  hatfi  been  done  aforetyme,  and  I  may  saie,  /  pedr 
Jhusto%  and  having  good  reason  to  think  your  Highnesse  had  good 
wil  and  liking  to  read  what  others  have  told  of  my  rare  dogge,  I 
will  even  give  a  brief  history  of  his  good  deeds  and  strange  feats ; 
and  herein  will  I  not  plaie  the  curr  myself,  but  in  gootie  soothe 
relate  what  is  no  more  nor  lesse  than  bare  verity*  Althougli  I  mean 
not  to  disparage  the  deeds  of  Alexander's  horse,  I  will  match  my 
dogge  against  him  for  good  carriage;  for,  if  he  did  not  bear  a  great 
prince  on  his  back,  I  am  bold  to  say,  he  did  often  bear  the  sweet 
words  of  a  greater  princess  on  his  necke, 

"  1  did  once  relate  to  your  Highnesse  after  what  sorte  his  tackling 

was   wherewith    he   did   sojourn  from    my  house   at   the  Bathe   to 

Green wichc  Palace,  and  deliver  up  to  the  Court  there  such  matters 

as  were  entrusted  to  his  care.     This  he  hath  often  done,  and  came 

safe   to   tlie  Bathe,  or  my  house   here   at    Kelslooe,   with   goodh'e 

returns  from  such  nobilitie  as  were  pleased  to  employ  him.     Nor 

was  it  ever  told  our  Ladie  Queene  that  this  messenger  did  ever  blab 

ought   concerning    his  high   truste,    as  others  have  done  in  more 

special  matters.      Neither  must  it  be  forgotten,  as  how  he  once  was 

seat  with  two  charges  of  sack  wine  from  the  Bathe  to  my  liowse  by 

my  man  Combe,  and  on  his  way  the  cordage  did  slacken  :   but  my 

trnstie  bearer  did  now  bear  himself  so  wisely  as  to  covertly  hide 

otie   flasket  in  the  rushes,  and  take  the  other  in   his  teeth   to  the 

liouse;  after  which  he  went  forth  and  returned  with  the  other  part 

^>f  his   burthen   to   dinner-      Her  eat  your  Highness   may  perhaps 

^marvel   and   doubt,   but  we  have   living   testimony  of  those  who 

^"^rrought  in  Uie  fields  and  espied  his  worke»  and  now  live  to  tell 

'^bey  did  much  long  to  plaie  the  dogge,  and  give  stowage  to  the 

^^inc  themselves ;  but  they  did  refrain,  and  watched  the  passing  of 

^his  whole  business. 

"  I  need  not  say  how  much  I  once  did  grieve  at  missing  this 
^ogge  ;  for,  on  my  journey  towards  London,  some  idle  pastimers  did 
^iverte  themselves  withhuntinge  mallards  in  a  pondc,  and  conveyed 
%im  to  the  Spanish  ambassador's,  where  (in  a  happie  hour),  after 
six  weeks,  I  did  heere  of  him  ;  but  such  was  the  court  he  did  pay 
t^n  the  Don,  that  he  was  no  less  in  good  liking  there  than  at  home, 
^or  did  the  household  listen  to  my  claim,  or  challenge,  till  I  rested 
•  Or  wordi  %o  dmt  effect. 
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mj  suit  on  the  do/^ge'f  own  proofsy  and  made  him  perform  such 
feats  before  the  nobles  assembled,  as  put  it  past  doubt  that  I  was 
his  master.  I  did  send  him  to  the  hall  in  the  time  of  dinner,  and 
made  him  bring  thence  a  pheasant  out  of  a  dish,  which  created 
much  mirthe ;  but  much  more,  when  he  returned  at  my  command- 
ment to  the  table,  and  put  it  again  in  the  same  cover.  Herewith 
the  company  was  well  content  to  allow  me  my  claim,  and  we  both 
were  well  content  to  accept  it,  and  came  homewardes. 

^  I  could  dwell  more  on  this  matter,  but  Jubes  removare  dolorem. 
I  will  now  say  in  what  manner  he  died. 

*-  As  we  travelled  towards  the  Bathe  he  leaped  on  my  horse's 
hk^.  and  was  more  earnest  in  fawning  and  courting  my  notice  than 
wbat  1  had  obserired  for  some  time  back ;  and,  after  my  chiding  his 
dxAsTbirtxr  my  passage  forwards,  he  gave  me  some  glances  of  such 
sfonSon  aS'  moved  me  to  cajole  him ;  but,  alas !  he  crept  suddenly 
irito  a  tiKc-ny  brake,  and  died  in  a  short  time ! 

-  T^as  I  have  strove  to  rehearse  such  of  his  deedes  as  may  sug- 
peR  ciach  more  to  your  Highness's  thought  of  this  dogge. . . .  Now 
*rt  I'.Tscaes  prjise  his  dogge  Argus,  or  Tobite  be  led  by  that  dogge 
wb.>»  r.&s)e  doih  not  appear  ;  yet  could  I  say  such  things  of  my 
&c="-C>r3  :\^  <o  he  was  styled)  as  might  shame  them  both,  either  for 
C.xxi  fi::.-).  clear  wit.  or' wonderful  deeds,  to  say  no  more  than  I 
have  SiLii.  of  his  beiring  letters  to  London  and  Green wiche,  more 
t^*  a=  hur.  Jred  miles.  .  .  ." 

Tb:s  £5  another  of  the  letters  of  Eliiabeth's  godson,  written  from 
k:«  ^i:  ::i  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  where  he  had  retired  from 
OK-TL  terrid^  at  her  violence. 

*'  5im  JOHN   HAERINGTON   TO  SIR   UUOH   PORTMAK,    KNIGHT. 
•    Mt   HOSOVRED   FRIKND. 

••  I  h-mbly  thank  you  for  that  venison.  I  did  not  eat,  but  my 
^i:e  vlivi  ::  much  commendation.  For  six  weeks  I  left  my  oxen  and 
s^^^p,  asd  ver.tur«>i  to  court,  where  I  find  many  learned  beasts. . . . 
Muca  wii  my  cvmfort  on  being  well  received;  notwithstanding  it 
:*  AT.  ill  hoLr  for  seeina:  the  Queen.  The  mad-caps  are  all  in  not, 
and  much  evil  threatened.  In  good  sooth,  I  feared  her  Maiesty 
monr  than  t!ie  rebel  Tyrone,  and  I  wished  I  had  never  received  my 
Lord  of  Essex's  honour  of  knighthood.  She  is  quite  disfavoured 
atvl  una: tired.,  and  these  troubles  waste  her  much.  She  disregard- 
eth  every  costlie  cover  that  cometh  to  the  table,  and  taketh  little 
but  marchet  and  succory  potage.  Every  new  message  from  the 
ctly  d^^h  disturb  her,  and  she  frowns  on  all  the  ladies.  I  had  a 
•harp  mesMge  from  her,  brought  by  my  Lord  Buckhurst,  namely 
ihis :  '  Go«  tell  thy  witty  fellow,  my  godson,  to  get  home  ;  it  is  no 
MMMi  now  to  fool  it  here.'  I  liked  this  as  little  as  she  doth  my 
kl^|chthood :  ao,  tooke  to  my  bootes,  and  returned  to  the  plow  in  bad 
^Ktatber.  I  roust  not  say  much  even  by  this  trustie  and  sure  mes« 
HHtfer:  but  the  many  evil  plots  and  designs  have  overcome  all  her 
UmMICM^i  aweet  temper.  She  walks  much  in  her  privy  chamber, 
^M  MMip*  vi^  ^^f  ^^^  *^  1^1  news,  and  thrusts  her  rusty  smnrd  at 
Sift  udo  lAe  Mtras  ibr  great  rage.  My  Lord  Buckhurst  is  much 
Ml  ImTi  ^oA  few  *^«  since  the  city  business ;  but  the  dangers  are 
ycf  ski  almajft  keeps  a  sword  by  her  table.     I  obtained  a 
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short  audience  at  my  first  coming  to  court,  when  her  Highness  told 

tne,  '  If  ill  council  had  brought  me   so  far  from  home,  she  wished 

Heaven  might  mar  that  fortune  which  she  had  raeiKlerl.* 

"  I  made  my  peace   in    this   point,   and  will  not  leave  my  poor 

castle  of  Kelston,  for  fear   of  finding  a  worse  elsewhere,  as  others 
I  have  done,     1  will  eat  Aldborne  rabbits,  and  get  fi«h,  as  you  recora- 

mend,  from  the  man  at  Curry-Rival,  and  get  partridge  and  hares 
}  vhen  I  can,  and  my  venison  when  I  can,  and  leave  all  great  matter* 

to  those  that  like  them  better  than  myself.     Commend  me  to  your 

lady,  and  to  all  other  ladies  that  ever  heard  of  me/' 
"  K«Uu>n,  Oct.  9,  I60L*' 

An  ej[tensive  and  beautiful  portion  of  land,  called  the  Bath  Com^ 
monSj  Is  now  laid  out  in  a  jjarkj  with  serpentine  WMlks,  bordered 
and  adorned  with  flowering  shrubs,  amongst  which  the  arbutus  and 
laurestina  flourish  most  luxuriantly.  This  is  a  charming  walk,  from 
whence  the  city,  the  hills,  and  the  extensive  country  can  be  seen  to 
perfection.  The  citizens  for  many  years  had  great  disputes  about 
this  land,  and  had  suits  in  Chancery  on  the  subject-  The  following 
extract  from  the  will  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  an  active  asserter  of 
the  rights  of  the  freemen,  is  amusing.  He  was  determined  that  the 
freemen  should  have  an  annual  hint  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
their  right  of  leasing  the  Bath  Commons  to  builders,  which  was  the 
matter  in  dispute: — 

**  I  direct  my  brother,  Wjlliam  Parle  went,  to  pay  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  freemen  of  Bath  the  sum  of  eight  guineas,  on  the  2Uth 
of  May  in  e\'ery  year,  till  some  part  of  the  commons  are  built,  and 
then  to  cease.  Three  guineas  whereof  to  be  expended  by  the  com- 
,  jnittee  for  their  own  use  and  convenience,  and  the  remaining  five 
'guineas  to  be  laid  out  in  cake.*f  and  ale;  and  that  they  walk  the 
boundaries  of  the  commons  that  morning,  and  that  each  freeman  so 
attending  and  peraTnbulating  shall  have  a  pint  of  ale  and  a  cake  on 
hia  return;  the  same  to  be  obtained  at  any  public  house  the  com- 
mittee shall  think  proper,  by  a  ticket,  under  their  hands.  And  1 
direct  an  advertisement  to  be  published  a  week  before  in  the  Bath 
papers.'* 

When,  in  1(546^  Sir  John  Harrington  was  chosen  by  the  citizens 
of  Bath  as  their  representative  in  Parliament,  he  made  the  follow- 
Ing  quaint  memoranda  : — 

"  Saturday,  Dec.  20,  1646.  Went  to  Bathe,  and  dined  with  the 
mayor  and  citizens;  conferred  about  my  election  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  my  father  w^as  helpless,  and  ill  able  to  go  any  more.  Went 
to  the  George  Inn  at  night,  met  the  bailiffs,  and  desired  to  be  dis- 
inii»»ed  from  serving;  drank  slrong  beer  and  tfictftegiin,  expended 
l»bout  three  shillings.  W^ent  home  late  ;  but  could  not  get  excused, 
at  ibey  entertained  a  good  opinion  of  my  father. 

'*  Dec.  28.  Went  to  Bathe,  met  Sir  John  Horner.  We  'were 
chosen  by  the  citizens  to  serve  for  the  city.  .  .  .  Dined  at  the 
» George  Inn  with  the  mayor  and  four  citizens;  spent  at  dinner  six 
ahillings  in  wine. 

**  Laid  out  in  victuals  at  the  George  Inn,  llj.  4f/,  Laid  out  in 
tobacco  and  drinking  vessels,  4r.  4t/. 

••  Jan,  1.     My  father  gave  me  4L  to  bear  my  expenses  at  Bathe," 

During  the  civil  contentions  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
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Bath  was  divided  into  parties,  and  the  celebrated  William  Frynne 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  disputes  which  arose.  This  indefa- 
tigable politician  is  said  to  have  written  no  less  than  two  hundred 
volumes,  the  very  names  of  which  are  long  since  forgotten  ;  one, 
calle<i  HistriO'Mastix,  was  to  decry  the  amusements  of  the  Court; 
and  for  this^  and  his  remarks  on  the  Queen,  he  incurred  the  fury 
of  that  party,  whose  severity  to  him  does  them  but  little  credit. 
Almost  all  royal  personages  are,  however,  like  Queen  Elizabeths 
who  would  endure  no  strictures  on  her  conduct,  however  well 
deserved  they  might  be, 

Charles  the  Second  was  fotid  of  Bathj  and  paid  it  frequent  visits, 
with  his  court ;  several  of  the  court  favourites  and  beauties  have 
their  names  recorded  as  having,  according  to  the  custom  at  the 
baths,  placed  rings  in  the  wall,  in  memory  of  the  benefit  they  h^d 
received  from  the  springs. 

Most  of  the  old  names  of  the  streets  of  Bath  are  changed,  but  a 
few  still  remain ;  as.  Stall  Street,  Boat  Stall  Street,  Spurrier's  Lane, 
Parsonage  Lane,  Bimberry  Lane,  Lock's,  or  Cock's  Lane,  and  Cheap 
Street,  All  the  four  gates,  over  one  of  which  King  Bladud  pre- 
sided, are  gone;  and  the  beautiful  old  conduits,  to  which  something 
like  pagan  honours  were  accustomed  to  be  paid,  have  disappeared  ; 
as  also  the  Town  Hall,  built  after  a  plan  of  Inigo  Jones's,  in  1625, 
where  once  King  Offa  and  King  Edgar,  the  supposed  and  the  real 
founders  of  the  liberties  of  the  city,  appeared  in  niches,  with  awful 
nixajesty.  Bellott's  Hospital,  founded  by  a  steward  of  the  house* 
hold  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  lepers,  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  still 
existing;  it  is  a  long,  low  btiilding,  of  very  ugly  and  venerable 
aspect^  the  more  conspicuous  from  standing  near  a  line  modern  hos- 
pital, of  grand  proportions. 

The  old  church  of  St,  Mary  de  Stails,  belonging  to  the  prior  and 
monks  of  Bath,  is  now  replaced  by  houses  adjoining  the  pump- 
room  piazza;  and  not  a  stone  of  the  former  edifice  is  to  be  seen, 
whatever  may  be  found  in  the  vaults  under  ground.  The  hospitals 
are,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  very  ancient  foundation.  There  is,  be- 
sides Bellott's,  St,  John's,  and  The  Black  Alms,  called  also  The 
Btmberries,  supposed  from  two  sisters  of  that  name,  %vho  instituted 
it,  or  the  hospital  of  St  Catherine;  but  the  positive  necessity  for 
these»  at  the  present  time,  is  superseded  by  the  General  Hospital, 
established  on  very  extended  principles. 

As  for  the  baths,  go  famous  in  Roman  times,  so  celebrated  in  our 
own,  they,  at  one  time,  seem  to  have  fallen  almost  into  oblivion,  so 
mutable  is  fashion*  Dr.  Turner,  in  L^62j  published  a  hook  on 
foreign  and  English  baths,  in  which,  in  a  letter,  he  thus  names  those 
of  Bath,  as  a  treasure  forgotten  i — 

"'After  that  I  had  been  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  seen  there 
divers  natural  baths,  and  was  called  by  your  father's  grace,  at  that 
time  Buke  of  Somerset,  and  protector  of  his  nephew,  King  Edward 
the  Sixth,  into  England,  /  heard  tell  thai  there  was  a  natural  hath 
in  r^onr  fath€T*s  dukedom,  I  ceased  not  until  I  got  licence  to  go 
and  see  the  same  bath,  and  found  that  they  were  a  very  excellent 
treasure,  btd  annmrihil^  esteemed  and  judged  of  all  men,  . .  ,  1  have 
not  heard  tell  that  any  rich  man  halh  apent  upon  theae  noble  baths 
one  groat  these  twenty  years/' 

Notwithstanding  the  representations  and  judicious  recommend  a- 
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tions  of  improvement  suggested  by  this  able  physidan,  the  b^ths 
remained  ruined  and  neglected  for  nearly  fifly  years  longer,  whtn 
ihey  ^ere  repaired,  and  new  ones  made^  One,  now  called  the 
Queen's  Bath,  received  its  name  from  the  ibJlowing  circumstance :— » 
Anne,  Queen  of  James  the  First,  was  bathing  in  the  King's  balh, 
when  there  arose  from  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  just  by  the  side  o£ 
her  MajcAtyj  a  flame  of  fire  like  a  candle,  which  had  no  sooner 
ascended  to  the  top  of  the  water  than  it  spread  itself  upon  the  sur- 
face into  a  large  circle  of  light,  and  then  became  extinct.  The 
Queen  was  so  terrified  that  no  explanation  could  convince  her  that 
there  was  no  danger  in  this  appearance,  and  she  accordingly  *'  be- 
took herself  to  the  New  Bath,  where  there  ate  no  springs  to  cause 
the  like  phenoraenaj"  and  from  henceforth  the  bath  was  called  after 
her. 

The  accounts  of  the  state  of  neglect  and  horror  into  which  the 
pubUc  baths  fell  after  this  period  is  appalling.     Xolhing  could  ex- 
ceed the  dirt  and  slovenliness  exhibited  in  their  neighbourhoo<l,  the 
baths  being  described  as  "so  many  bear-gardens,"  where  people 
bathed  indiscriminately,  and  '^'dogs^  cats^  pigs,   and   even    human 
creatures  were  hurled  over  the  mifs  into  the  water "  amongst  the 
riotous-bathers  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  nuisance  became  intolemble 
ihat  the  city  petitioned  the  King  for  hefp,  and  at  length  estabJjBhed 
bye-UwB,  which  being  put  in  force  in  1^0,  the  baths  and  the  city 
recovered  their  reputation- 
Queen  Anne,  when  Princess,  and  out  of  favour  with  her  sister  the 
Queen,  whose  disposition  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  petty,  visit* 
cd  Bath»  and  was  very  popular  with  the  citizens,  who  were  accus- 
tomed   to  show   her  great  honour,  and  attend  her  to  the  Abbey 
Church  on  Sundays  in  form.     This  raised  the  Queen's  jealousy,  and 
called  forth  the  following  letter  to  the  mayor  and  corporation,  which 
is  so  mean,  tyrannical,  and  contemptible,  that  it  goes  far  to  prove 
all  that  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  asserts  of  the  character  of 
Queen  Mary : — 

*'SiBj — The  Queen  has  been  informed,  that  yourself  and  your 
brethren  have  attended  the  Princess  with  the  fame  respect  and 
ceremony  as  have  been  usually  paid  to  the  royal  family.  Perhaps 
you  may  not  have  heard  what  occasion  her  ]\Iajesty  haB  had  to  be 
displeased  with  the  Princess;  and  therefore  I  am  commanded  to  ac» 
quaint  you,  that  you  are  not  for  the  future  to  pay  her  Highness  any 
such  respect  and  ceremony,  without  leave  from  her  Majesty^  who 
does  not  doubt  of  receiving  from  you  and  your  brethren  this  public 
mark  of  your  duty.  I  am,  Sec,        NoTTrNGHAM." 

The  mayor,  on  receiving  this  epistle,  was  in  sad  distress,  and  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Mr.  Harrington  of  Kelston  to  break  the 
affair  to  the  Princess,  who  showed  great  good-sense  on  the  occasion, 
treating  it  lightly,  and  merely  requesting  them  to  discontinue  all  cere- 
mony during  her  stay  at  Bath.  When  she  became  Queen,  the 
cttixens,  anxious  to  repair  this  forced  neglect,  invited  her  lo  come 
again  amongst  them,  which  she  graciously  did,  and  was  met  on  the 
borders  of  Somersetshire,  which  she  approached  by  a  road  cut  for 
the  occasion  from  the  summit  of  Lansdown,  by  a  hundred  young 
men  armed  and  accoutred,  and  two  hundred  young  femiiles  dressed 
as  Amaftons,  who  ushered  her  into  the  town. 
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The  same  ceremoTiy  attended  the  visit  of  the  Princess  Amelia  to 
Bath  many  years  afterwards. 

The  period  when  Bath  was  at  ita  height  of  glory  was  jn  the 
irtiddle  of  the  last  centyry,  and  no  diminution  took  place  for  a  series 
of  years,  till  the  change  of  manners  which  followed  the  French 
Revolution  altogether  altered  the  style  of  living  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Strange  is  it  to  read  such  accounts  as  the  following,  of  the 
Jiabits  of  fasliionable  persons,  about  a  century  since: — 

<*  In  the  morning  the  young  lady  is  brought  in  a  close  chair, 
dressed  in  her  bathing  clothes^,  to  the  Cross  B*ith.  There  the  music 
plays  her  into  the  water,  and  the  women  who  attend  her  present  her 
with  a  little  Hoating  dish,  like  a  basin,  into  which  the  lady  puts  a 
handkerchief  and  a  nosegay,  and,  of  late,  a  snu^box  is  added; 
then  she  traverses  the  bath,  if  a  novice,  with  a  guide  ;  if  otherwise^ 
by  herself,  andj  having  amused  herself  nearly  an  hour,  calls  for  her 
chair  and  returns  home.  .  . ,  While  the  young  lady  was  thus  amus* 
ing  herself,  she  seldom  failed  of  becoming  an  object  of  admiratioa 
to  some  young  gentleman  in  (he  tiath'ry  bj/  the  side  of  the  bath,  or  of 
receiving  those  compliments  wliich  a  fiue  glow  of  countenance, 
arising  from  the  heat  of  the  waters,  must  necessarily  draw  from  her 
admirer." 

Bath  has  been  called  '•^  a  splendid  melancholy  city,"  and  from  iti 
vastness,  and  the  absence  of  shops  in  all  but  one  quarter,  it  may  be 
so;  yet  there  is  more  to  interest  and  amuse,  even  the  gay  visitor, 
than  in  most  places.  The  shops  in  Milsom  Street  are  as  brilliant  as 
those  in  London  ;  and,  to  the  invalid,  the  baths  and  pump-room  carl 
never  lose  their  attractions.  There  are  concerts,  balls,  and  lectures* 
all  well  attended  and  well  managed ;  and  the  walks  and  rides  are 
charming.  The  railroad  has  injured  the  lower  part  of  the  town ;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  fine  parades,  the  north  and  south  ;  as 
the  passing  of  carts,  carriages,  and  omnibuses  along  the  heavy  stone 
paved  streets  renders  the  noise  in  this  vicinity  intolerable,  particu- 
larly to  invalids.  Wood  pavement  or  macadam ization  would  it 
once  remedy  this  evil,  but  ifte  iawn  is  obstinate,  and  will  not  take 
the  proper  measures  ;  consequently  this  charming  end  of  the  town 
will  probahly  be  ruined,  and  fall  to  decay.  There  is  an  idea  loo, 
that  the  spacious  region  of  Pukeney  Street  attracts  the  winds  from 
every  quarter,  and  this  magnificent  range  of  buildings  is  deserted 
for  the  crescent-crowned  hills,  where,  it  is  asserted,  the  winds  are 
less  heard  than  in  the  valleys* 

The  baths,  however,  which  for  some  years  have  been  neglected 
for  those  of  Germany,  are  in  some  degree  recovering  their  deserved 
fame — a  fame  acknowledged  by  foreigners,  who  delight  in  Bath  ;  and 
though  it  will  probably  always  continue  to  experience  the  fluctua- 
tions which  belong  to  fancy,  the  city  cannot  but  be  considered  a 
delighlfiil  place  of  rcsitlence  either  in  winter  or  summer. 

On   one  of  the  heights  above  Bath  the  ground  is  laid  out  as  a 
cemetery,  and  a  few  ambitious-looking  tombs  already  appear.     The  J 
most  remarkable   is  that  of  the  author  of  *' Vathek,"  who  had 
niouument  prepared  during  his  life,  and  directed  moiios  to  l>c  pla 
on  it,  which   are  neither  elegant,  nor  appropriate,  nor  expressivib' 
There  is,  indeed,  but  little  taste  displayed  in  the  form  of  the  tomb, 
Hhich  is  of  polished  red  granite,  a  material  of  great  beauty.     It 
stands  on  the  highest  ground,  and  commands  the  pillar  this  ecoeo-* 
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trie  man  erected!  on  the  opposite  hilU  to  overlook  Fontbill^  as  if  he 
desired  to  be  always  making  signals  from  his  different  places  of 
abode ; — and  the  ruling  passion  remained  strong  in  death. 

A  most  deformed  object,  in  the  shape  of  a  top-heavy  spire,  on  a 

modern  Saxon  tower,  covered  with  dough-like  zigzags,  attached  to 

heavy-bodied   chapel,   dtsfigures  this  pretty  spot,  towards  which 

le  towers  of  the  majestic  abbey,  rising  grandly  from  the  mass  of 

buildings  of  the  distant   city  below,  seem    to   cast  contemptuous 

Blances   of  reproach.      It   is   remarkable  that  this  hill,   chosen  at 

na^.ard  as  the  convenient  site  of  a  burial-ground,  should  have  been 

[formerly  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  ilie  Romans*     This  is  ascer- 

ained  to  have  been  the  case ;   for^  in  digging  the  ground,  two  stone 

fcoffins  and  some  skeletons  were  found,  and  several  coins  of  Roman 

I  emperors* 

Just  beyond  this  spot  is  Prior  Park,  a  domain  once  possessed  by 

tie  famous  priors  of  Bath,  and  now  a  Catholic  college.     The  stone 

|uarries,  which  supply  materials  for  the  buildings  of  the  town,  are 

the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  their  caverns  and  subterra* 

llean  ways  are  looked   on  with   surprise  and  awe  by  the  stranger, 

^ho,  wandering  over  the  fields  and  roads  near  them,  is  startled  by 

he  Information  that  all  the  ground  beneath  him  for  miles  is  hollow, 

be  quarries  having  supplied  stone  for  centuries  to  the  ancient  and 

^modern  city  of  Bath  ► 

On  the  way  from  the  Cemetery  may  be  seen  the  house  and  grounds 
of  Squire  Weston;  and  what  is  now  a  garden  of  water-cresses  was 
formerly  the  retreat  where  the  novelist  has  laid  his  scene  of  the 
rescue  of  Sophia's  bird  by  Tom  Jones.  The  tomb  of  Mr,  Ralph 
Allen,  the  original  of  AUtvorihtft  is  a  picturesque  object  in  the  ro- 
mantic churchyard  of  Claverton,  where  the  pretty  ivy-covered 
church  still  stands. 


BALLAD.--SLEEP  ON!  SLEEP  ON  I 


BY   WtLLIAK  JOKES. 

Sleep  on  t  sleep  on^ 
Buby.  in  thv  little  grave  ; 
Softly  o*er  the<?  leaflets  wave  ; 
And,  though  evening  veilfl  th«  sky. 
Stars  in  tove  are  throned  on  high  t 
They  will  hove  thee  In  their  keifping, 
Willie  tlie  dew  thy  turf  is  steeping. 
With  thine  hands  upon  thy  breast. 

Sleep  on  I  sleep  on  I 
Thug  the  sweetest  take  their  rest  I 

Sleep  on  !  sleep  an  ! 
Ijo  !  an  angel  host  are  near  ; 
I  can  fed  their  pre^nce  here  ; 
Tbey  ore  watching  o*er  thee  uaw. 
Baby  mine,  though  blanch M  in  brow  ! 
Fast  thy  mother's  tears  are  faUing, 
While  thy  lineaments  recalling. 
With  tbtne  handsi  tipon  thy  breast^ 

Sleep  on  L  sleep  on  ! 
Thna  the  sweetest  take  their  rest  I 


r—t-^r^'.'^  :?  TEZ  zzpasted  great. 

.^-r  riii  .  z  lii:  :L.z-i:  i  1-  £.  1-  r'Tin.-c  ic  iisr !  Wt«i  do  I 
rr  z.:  '•  r  «rr  '  — :  «  "r.r-  :%r=-^.  ^  l1  *LJiir  ties*  reallj  w,  of 
--ci^rr  :L-i2  •■  -»-  -r  .-  sTn^^^  ?'^jct  izd  K^zh  «  Oxfcrd  Street  J 
1  ^'l^:l  ^r  -  :  ..^— T  -  -v    1=^  :  .izs  ^r^r,  in  wr  ii  siKBe  mooaent  or 

Zsi  -^rzzrz.—^.'^  z  -ifcr:r.:i^rfi  v:^  i  izrxi^  diTer^ftr  of  ob- 
t€-5  J—  -*  — .  :r-  -rr-m— -  =^  "z—'i'rzz^z  ^^z^z  Let  2ie  soi  moral- 
:.  -I  -  -  •::  ^.  •  -  -i-T  •  rT.  >!:«:  *  ^'Tce  I  -rill  mix  up 
T-    V.   :r»    — r-iT-    z  *   •i-lr*    *r-fc:z^  n-  iinns.  nd  scfre  to  paint 

j^.  -    -.    -..-*    -  •..•rf.r--.  z  .  ----T     ••-r-n-     :.ir  -Litfr  ^rsre  stroog  and 

r-.r..:::^-    .  ^  _c-    i-::.*-z:--rr^     ^-    "«":s    r-ja^cizt.  ^icther  they 

i.-iT"     .-    _— •--•-  -    .:"  •-""-_—■:-*.    r"-  in  firlj  friend,  or  even  to 
~      .    '■—.r.      :..'.'  -^  *l:-^  i-i-^i  sr  f-zir-  t-i*  T:iriib!e,  and,  I 
-:      -    -  -    -:--    " -T^ii   It— i7  - izSx.  ^kiz-C'^v  Izto  her 

•r-        :         •   ..  -        r.--*.-  ^-^^ -:-•::  -^r-?  icsijri*  v.  jienpon 

-;•'  ^     .--  .  .......  j.-:^    :  --— ".imrilir  irir  fricsis;  sucli 

---  r-      .:  . -. — rr    — : it  ft-.  .-:  =«  z.t  forestall; 

tT--7        — ..-  .      _-.  r -_  .::    ..^^^i   ^lz i:r.-itli'ir      I   "ve!I  resiember 

-:       •-    .•_    : -.   ^'.'^."T  '.- .jz  -;  -.•  r  T- r:*  •:!:» --u=c  Tiwtt"'**  con- 

-z."^     --.-    :   r  ::      .      .-    ^-       •:.-  :.i^   ':.=:->c.f  lii   Mk    RnndeU 

-  C     .::.-- ■      ..."•?     .-    :  -     r  .  ;.•  r  •!  ."^rr.     Every  habit, 

S"     -.  .  -       -  -  .^.     -■-■-■    "'.r r.'.'    -  i.'i   initil^ed  by 

.     :     ....  :   -  T  "  .-  -  :^:    '  .-   i:*cr-T^--i<  *hakexT,  I 

...      . .  .  ^-  .  •..•-.     .:.:.:—    :  ?  c  ftj.  j.ni  by  a  life 

-.._        -       •...      :   -:  .:       I    -.>  :.  "ic  -.r  rf^.ience  u-ith  her 

,~      .  •  :»..    V  i  ::.::. .:  :l.:r  ,r.-r.  ir.d  obserred 

.-         -         -  ._  .     .     .::  :    r-.:^-.     I:  -  i*  J  ir::  :  that  period 

"•.-.:  i:   "^  :r    .--  :  -r>-f-i  Icr  tiroiiiih  her 

•-.      .  -.      u  .:  ■:  r.-    '  ii-"~  ju--r«=r   *i.*i  :>    riiiin  in  some 

-.   ...         7        ,   1-.    .:.:     1 -^'i  i  -  :.:  ?  rr.~.li.r\r  :•' s'At-ar — but 

.    i  !.  •      _  '   :.i   L,—  —  ilI  -vr:,!!-**! — /  >a-.v  its  etfects  ; 

:'   •■ .  -  •  :.  .:^   ~;      -.;i.^£  ;. .  rlzt.-z.  :•>  ?I.ew  that  I  even 

,..::.;.-.     -  -:.   .  -^•.>"   \;  ?:*::    ?c  -      N    .   ::  •^-j'c::c'j^h  to  pray  to 
>'i      '    .:  \  z    ^  ■ :  -•-    -  -  -  «i-  "   --  •--  -  •  •-  .  --r*-.s:::.r.cU  weapon  of  a 

.   -v^   ■  •      >.  J  ":  i 1  1  ^•^.:  I  l::i   :•* — '. -t  '::^    ver  now. 

?.  -.-::-x  I  .,  •  -  "Tij.z^zd  -Tiizzzz  .::•-■:  a'.I  :r.  vircss  and  man- 
-  .->  .  *:  rr.  •:.•:*.-  •  :i  r  :  i.  :  iri  ::  :!.*:  ;;-....cle**  cvii'pt^itiun.  Our 
'.f::.!  :r  ij  :  i.-^i  -1  -ier.  ini  ffiilj  rtftrrir.i:  to  the  ho>ts  uf  well- 
*-£.:  i-i  z  z'.i'i  ciz'.<  .li:*  risitei  and'cirr?scti  her,  a^kod  ••  If  any  one 

y  ,ir-'i  ::  •  ■  Cu'.i  a::y  cr.e  Live  the  Lear:  to  answer  **  Yes?"  And 
,".'\  .V ..  ru2:*'-r  jrcw  j.nu  *;  read,  liXiJ  spread  ar.dgrew  ;  it  ran  its  course 
•--•deriTour.i:  pv^ple  wrrc  x.ighty  civil  to  her  face;  but  they  inflicted 

n  her* friend*  the  luriure  of  hearing  certain  questions  in  her  absence- 
Who  could  tell  her  of  it  r  Xot  I — I  conldn't  have  vexed  her  for  the  world. 
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I  believe  it  was  as  well  for  me,  that  just  as  I  had  Lad  the  courage  to 
ask  the  opinion  of  L.  £*  L.  npon  some  poetic  effusion  of  my  own  (the 
usual  infliction  on  literary  friends), — just  as  she  had  presented  me  with 
an  aoiiuai  "Friendship's  Offering,"  then  all  the  rage,  I  was  apprised 
that  my  commission  in  tlie  — th  was  obtained,  and  I  was,  luckily  I 
suppose,  sent  off  to  Canada.  I  went  to  take  leave  of  L.  E.  L*  and 
found  her  sitting  in  her  little  drawing-room  :  I  often  look  at  the  house ; 
*tii  a  poulterer's  shop  now,  I  verily  believe,  in  Sloane  Street*  I  found 
L.  K.  Lu  chatting  with  an  antique  lady  of  literary  fame,  Miss  Spence, 
srrangingy  if  1  remember  aright^  to  join  a  party  at  Mhs  Benger's,  in 
some  street, — heavens  I  how  it  chills  one  even  to  write  it  now, — beyond 
that  ultima  Thule^  Brunswick  Square.  /  was,  I  fancied,  de  irop  ;  there 
seemed  to  be  so  much  business,  the  end  of  which  was  pleasure,  and  so 
much  pleasure,  which  had  all  the  fatigue  of  business,  on  hand.  I  felt 
Btupid,  and  was  almost  choked,  as  I  thrust  out  my  great  boyish  hand 
to  grasp  the  sm all,  taper  fingers  of  L.  E.  L.  But  I  was  repaid  by  her 
smile,  and  her  compliment,  which  was  uttered  in  her  happiest  way;  a 
kind  wish,  with  a  dash  of  exaggeration  in  the  turning  of  it ;  the 
compliment  was  a  perfect  hyperbole ;  J  lived  upon  it  some  time, 
nevertheless.  She  ran  after  me  down  stairs,  and  put  '^  The  Fate  of 
Adelaide'' into  my  hands.  ***Twas  my  first  poem,"  she  said;  "per- 
haps you  will  be  so  very  good  as  to  read  it ;  I  believe  no  one  else  has." 
I  grasped  it  greedily,  and  ran  off.  '^  The  Fate  of  Adelaide/*  (a  name 
extremely  vulgarised  since  the  Queen  Dowager  "  came  in,"  as  we  say,) 
was  written  when  L.  £.  L«  was  only  fifteen  ;  it  was  published :  the 
bookseller  failed,  or  she  would  have  had  50/,  for  it.  So,  the  first  great 
event  of  her  life  began  with  a  disappointment ;  the  last — ah  1  But  I 
am  a  fool  for  dwelling  upon  (hat.  To  return  to  '*  The  Fate  of  Adelaide/* 
It  was  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  early,  constant  friend  of  Mrs* 
Landofit  the  mother  of  L.  E*  L.  Singularly  enough,  Miss  Sarah  Sid- 
don^,  the  beloved  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  the  early  victim — to  her 
ereat  mother's  infinite  anguish  of  heart— of  consumption,  worked  the 
nrst  cap  that  ever  was  put  on  Letitia  Lan don's  head,  when  a  baby. 
Could  the  Muses  have  done  more  for  her  ? 

I  think  it  was  about  the  year  1830,  that  I  passed  my  first  Christmas 
in  London  after  being  frozen  in  those  Canadas.     I  was  much  behind- 
hand, as  most  travellers  are,  in  my  literary  knowledge.     James's  first 
novel  was  new  to  me ;  I  had  had  but  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  comet 
that  dashed  across  the  horizon  in  the  course  of  Bulwer.     Now  and 
then  I  had  picked  up  a  Literary  Gazette,  and  had  always  caught  at  a 
^Tflgment  of  L*  E.  L/s  poetry  in  the  critiques,  with  that  sort  of  serene, 
elderly  love,  which  healthily  supplies  the  place  of  young  enthusiasm. 
I  remember  being  touched,  almost  to  tears,  with  her  Erinna ;  it  is  the 
vxioumful  strain  of  an  isolated  being,  and  it  had  not  quite  ceased  to  tinge 
xfciy  notion  of  the  writer,  when  I  happened  to  be  at  a  sort  of  winter  party^ 
^te  dullest  thing  in  creation,  in  London ;  one  of  those  remarkably  prosy 
«>«cttsions-~eilher  New  Year's  Eve,  or  Twelfth  Night— one  of  those 
«»«ca»jons  in  which  one  is  ordered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  merry, 
fem  on  which,  from  the  sinfulness  of  our  natures,  we  generally  prefer 
^o  he  dull 

It  had  been  a  friendly  dinner-party.     I  was  the  first  gentleman  to 

Tf*iouat  up  stairs,  and  to  enter — a  crow  amid  a  covey  of  delicate  wood- 

V.*^g^<Jn*— the  sacred  precincts  of  the  drawing-room.     On  these  occa- 

^^Oi,  t  deep  silence  usually  succeeds  the  clatter  of  the  ladies^  Hea- 
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yen  linows,  whiit  tLey  talk  about  after  dinner  f  I  heard  an  expiring 
lameutation  upon  tbt?  prev'j.lt;nce  of  measles,  from  two  mammas,  acrott 
the  circle,  and  a  last  trint  of  the  last  buby  from  another  delicate  little 
matron,  and  then  all  was  still  ;  when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  a 
lady,  young  and  fair,  and  dressed  in  that  style  that  warks  a  mixture 
with  all  sorts  of  society*  came  into  the  circle*  I  remember  Ler  very 
dress ;  it  was  of  scarlet  —  cashmere,  do  the  women  call  it  ?  —  &o  very 
bright!  and  her  hair,  which  used  to  be  in  little  curis,  was  braided  flat 
on  her  foreliead.  I  thought  her  ^^rown;  she  w^as  stouter — a  little; 
and  tlie  same  fresh,  clear  complexion,  the  gentle  voice,  and  ready 
compliment  were  there — it  was  L.  E.  LJ 

The  recof^nition, — but  let  that  pass, —  it  fills  my  eyes  with  tears 
when  I  think  of  it.  Yet*  I  do  not  believe  that  blic  cared  about  me,— 
it  was  the  general,  yet  hearty  kindness  of  her  nature,  the  ready  sym- 
pathy with  every  feeling,  that  dictated  that  cordial  welcome  home  to 
the  soldier,  uncouth  in  ideass  from  long  raaihlings, — more  American  than 
Krif^iish  ; — as  shy  a*  ever,  hut  as  romantic  too.  With  all  this,  I  always 
found  myself  at  eose  with  L.  E.  L.  Let  the  world  say  what  it  like^^ 
her  deportment  witli  gentlemen,  and  with  youn|T  men  in  particular, 
was  at  once  correct  and  natural.  She  disregarded  censure,  because 
she  was  unconscious  of  any  design  to  ensnare  those  who  sought  her 
society  into  professions  of  admiration,  and  in  fact,  she  was  only  not 
natural  when  she  attempted  to  throw  off  her  manifest  indifference  to 
what  is  generally  called  flirtation,  I  ne%'er  saw  her  lose  the  mode«ty 
and  dignity  of  a  well-educated  gentlewoman ;  indeed  she  was  one  who, 
in  her  hearty — I  will  not  say,  to  outward  appearance, — justly  appreci- 
ated the  various  kinds  of  tributes  offered  to  her  genius,  or  to  her 
attractions  ;  —  I  do  not  use  the  word  beauty ;  she  bad  never  any  dis- 
tinct claims  to  that  attribute  of  mighty  sway* 

From  the  evening  of  our  recognition  we  became  fast  friends.  Da 
not  smile,  fair  reader.  1  am  a  widower  now  ;  and  the  bond  which  lied 
me  was  framed  even  during  the  very  period  of  my  long,  frequent 
visits  to  a  certain  corner  house  in  the  lugubrious  enclosure  of  IlaDu 
Place,  Chelsea.  I  sometimes  turn  out  of  my  way  to  look  at  that  silent 
square,  wherein,  in  a  house  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  education, 
dwelt  three  maiden  hidiea,  and  a  venerable  father  ;  with  them  lived,  or 
boarded,  L.  E.  L.  They  were  staid  and  serious,  and  felt  deeply  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  calling,  and  had  received  MissLandon  on  the  terms 
and  in  the  character  of  a  parlour-boarder,  as  much  from  affection  for 
her,  as  from  interest ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  the  incessant  callers,  notes, 
and  messages  which  ensued  must  have  put  these  excellent  ladies  out  of 
their  way.  But  they  all  loved  her  ^  and  she,  in  return,  was  the  most  con- 
siderate of  human  beings,  and  respected  their  wishes  and  their  conve- 
nience as  nmch  as  if  they  had  been  duchesses.  The  aged  gentleman  too 
was  cheered  by  that  f!owof  good-humour,  which,  whether  in  the  liilarity 
of  a  prosperous  and  flattering  career,  or  in  the  gloom  of  secret  anxiety, 
was  exhaustless  to  ftim^  and  to  all  who,  like  that  individual,  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  solace  of  kijidness  for  cheerfulness  and  comfort.  How 
well  do  I  remember  the  drauing-room  fire-place,  beneath  what  had 
been  a  window,  hut  which  was  converted  into  a  recess,  lined  with 
shelves,  and  paved  with  shells,  and  teacups  and  saucers  of  delicate  china, 
and  teapots,  and  small  vases  I  How  well  do  I  remember  the  reluctance 
of  L.  E.  h.  to  ring  for  coals,  or  to  give  any  trouble  to  the  neat-banded 
Phillisj  who  had  so  much  to  do  I    Plow  we  used  to  sit  there, 
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expiring  fire,  she  UQwiUing  to  have  it  replenisUedt  becaiose  the  dmx\ 
seancf  was  nearly  over  r  —  tbe  little  square  was  id  gloom,  the  after- 
noon  London  mist  had  overspread  it  :^-**  There  will  be  na  more  cdiers 
to-day,"  was  her  usual  speech ;  and,  when  not  eDgitged^  L,  E.  L, 
always,  in  the  winter  at  lea^t,  sat  with  the  family  in  a  smaU  square 
pnrlour,  lined  with  good  book-shelves,  and  furnished  with  less  pre* 
ci^iun  than  the  guest-chamber.  She  composed  and  ivrote,  she  told 
me,  in  a  small  attic  at  the  very  top  of  tbe  house,  looking  upon 
^e  octagon  garden  of  Hans  Place,  doued  by  the  handful  of  children 
'la  play  therein ;  upon  tbe  turning,  too,  down  from  Hans  Street ; 
d  thence  might  L,  E.  L,  spy  out,  like  '*  Sister  Ann/'  *'  who  wa« 
coming."  And  numerous  were  the  vi&itora:  ladies  of  qoalitv,  who 
id  read  the  sonnets  of  the  poetess  on  "terraces  by  moonlight;" 
ttJcs,  and  their  victims;  grave  travellers,  who  had  issued  their 
artos;  young  prodigies,  old  coxcombs^  American  tourists,  briefless 
barristers,  and  profitless  curates,  all  found  an  entrance  into  that 
long  parlour,  opening  behind  into  a  drear  enclosure  of  a  garden. 
How  often  have  I  found  my  friend  taking  breath  in  that  dingy  gur* 
den,  from  the  hot  presence  of  a  reviewer,  or  the  chilling  address 
of  a  disappointed  author !  How  readily  did  she  enter  into  the 
sympathies  of  those  around  her ;  soothe  the  blistered  vanity,  console 
the  rejected,  and  congratulate  the  successful!  How  would  she 
recapitulate  (to  me,  who  knew  her  so  well)  the  occurrences  of  ibe 
jBoming  i  Her  little  touches  of  character  were  charming,  and  had  the 
~^  nancy  of  satire,  without  its  sting.  It  was  an  intoxicating  career, 
all  appearance,  but,  like  other  intoxications,  it  had  its  collapse* 
'he  was  ttat  happtj  ! 
It  was  long  before  I  found  that  out,  and  eren  now,  I  do  bnt  partly 
guess  the  cause  of  those  fluctuating  spirits  which  break  out  into 
melancholy  and  complaint:,  in  her  writings.  Most  people  think  the 
\«TJtings  and  the  character  of  L.  E«  L«  a  manifest  contrast ;  I  am  not 
of  that  opinion.  None  of  her  works,  indeed,  either  prose  or  poetry » 
give  anything  like  a  notion  of  the  gaiety  of  her  conversation,  at  times; 
—the  aelicacy  of  her  discrimination,  or  the  original  turn  of  her  repar^ 
te«8 ;  but  they  afford  a  real  insight  into  the  passionate  feelings  of  her 
lieart.  Sensitive,  constant  creature  1  How  was  that  heart  afterwards 
wrung  by  disappointment !  I  am  glad  I  did  not  witness  it  alL 
I  was  abroad  when  L.  E.  L.,  as  Mr.  Blanchard  relates,  perempto- 
ly  rejected  the  honest  alTections  of  one  who  besought  her  to  give  him 
legal  right  to  protect  her  from  the  world's  censure ;  I  can  therefore 
\r  110  account,  either  of  the  beginning  or  the  close  of  that  painful 
When  I  returned,  I  found  that  the  establishment  in  Hans 
was  broken  up;  the  house  was  empty,  and  L«E*L.  had  been 
etime  domesticated  in  Berkeley  Street  West,  under  the  care  of  a 
lady  as  kind,  and  as  respectable  as  those  with  whom  she  had  resided 
lor  years.  This  lady  also  loved  her,  and  she  &till  loves  her  memory, 
1ft  that  of  a  daughter  cherished  and  lost.  Her  power  of  attaching  to 
le  with  whom  she  lived  was  a  peculiar  attribute  of  L.  E.  L. 
those  literary  ladies  (as  bad  as  three-days'  agues)  who,  all- 
Mi  with  themselves,  mistake  the  privilege  of  preeminence,  and 
odiOQa  as  women,  selfish,  hard,  exacting,  though  sentimental  and 
cbtmiiiig  in  their  works,  L*  E.  L.  was  humble  in  her  every-day  de-» 
IMrtaitnt*  All  servants  became  fond  of  her  ;  the  humble  crew  of  de- 
peodenta  found  her  patient  of  their  errors,  and  careful  of  their  feelingit, 
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half-rained  piblitherty  for  wlun 
IT  iiriarci  grataitoualy,  met  with  a  oonrtesy  wUdi 
\er.  No  bang  was  ever  more  active  in  aenriDg 
othov     Bat,  to  MT  point. 

I  nwnd  hoTt  at  1  have  laid,  miaUe  in  spirits,  and  so  far  nnoertain  in 
teaipvr^  that  she  would  somstimeo  break  forth  in  a  bitter  invective  upon 
the  hoUowaoB  of  jadciy  ihe  woridliness  of  all  mankind—*''  everybody 
w^K  oelfish  and  cold — there  was  no  one  to  be  trusted — ^no  one  to  be  bfri 
lieved."  Bat,  the  instant  aftt^wards*  her  fine  heart  redeemed  itaelf.  She 
Bade  excepcioQs  to  her  censore,  spoke  warmly  and  eloquently  upon  the 
BMiitt  of  wme  £riend — and  often,  suddenly  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of 
her  hsrangutf .  woald  bant  into  a  flood  of  tears— chedi  them— walk  about 
the  room,  and  sit  down  again.  This  only  happened  once  or  twice ;  I 
eaanoc  say  1  often  saw  L.  £.  L.  shed  tears.  She  was  not  a  person  to  veot 
her  S4RVW9  in  that  way ;  hot  she  had,  when  sorrowing  an  indescribable 
expression,  melancholy  and  imploring,  almost  agonised,  which  I  never 
saw  on  any  other  facew  I  hasten  from  the  remembrance ;— looked  she 
so  when  her  sole  English  female  attendant  was  sent  from  her,  from 
Cape  CoMESt,  back  to  t^  England  which  poor  L.E.L.  so  yearned  to  see, 
— ^when  she  was  lefk  to  all  the  horrors  of  that  mysterious  castle  ? — ^thst 
castle  on  the  fodcs»  to  which  she  refers  in  her  own  touching  manner, 
when  she  writes*  **  On  three  sides  we  are  surrounded  by  the  sea.  I 
like  the  perpetual  dash  on  the  rocka ;  one  wave  comes  up  after  another, 
and  is  for  ever  dashed  in  pieces,  like  human  hopes  that  only  swell  to 
be  diaappoiated.  We  advance— up  springs  the  shining  froth  of  love  or 
hoDe»  ^  a  moment  seen,  and  gone  for  ever.'  "* 

I  confess,  the  changing  spirits  of  L.  £.  L.  did  not  surprise  me.  Her 
health  was  broken,  and  she  rested  solely  on  her  own  efforts.  Her 
immediate  relations  also  depended  upon  her  exertions;  and,  believe 
me*  the  daily  task-work,  the  beautiful  lines  for  the  ''  Easter  Offering," 
the  '*  Drawing-room  Scrap  Book,"  and  other  undertakings,  were  often 
penned  when  the  throbbing  head  would  gladly  have  reposed  upon  her 
pillow,  and  the  overexcited  and  restless  mind  would  s<»rcely  fix  itself 
on  its  appointed  theme ;  and  that  with  the  loathing  of  a  slave — a  lite- 
rary slave — to  the  enforced  subject.  Heavens  !  what  a  profanation  to 
bow  down  that  sweet  Muse  to  such  subjects  as  the  tastes  of  the  day 
suggested !  Sometimes  fiesh  and  blood  rebelled  against  it — she  had  pro* 
mised,  on  one  occasion,  a  sonnet  to  some  periodical;  worn  out,  the 
night  before,  by  previous  exertion,  she  had  retired  to  rest  without 
writing  it.  She  slept  long,  as  one,  exhausted,  sleeps — perhaps  her 
dreams  were  of  some  happier  days,  for  she  awoke  refreshed.  It  was 
late  ;  the  emissary  of  the  journal  had  arrived— the  poem  was  to  go 
to  press  that  morning.  The  poetess  sprang  up— knelt  down  to  her 
little  writing-table,  and,  whilst  the  boy  waited  below,  in  a  quarter  of 
an^hour*s  space,  wrote  some  exquisite  stansas,  and  sent  them  off  to  the 
printer. 

But,  in  spite  of  great  and  constant  success,  she  was  always  poor.  I 
asked  not  why^ — in  my  opinion  'tis  a  direct  insult  either  to  the  dead  or 
iving  to  dive  into  their  money  mutters,  except  you  happen  to  be  their 
executor,  or  to  meddle  with  their  cash  accounts— a  liberty  you  would 
not  take  with  your  own  brother,  unless  he  had  become  a  bank- 
rupt;  and  nothing-* no  nothing  ever  disgusted  me  mora  than  the 
tradesmanlike  exposition  of  poor  Scott's  concerns.  I  really  thoucht, 
when  I  read  it,  it  might  have  been  a  sort  of  parody  upon  thoae  dnll 
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reporU  one  sees  In  the  Times  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Caart — Mottratn's  case  In  little ; — we  wanted  nothing  but  the  n^m^  of 
Mr.  Commiisioner  FonbJanque,  or  of  bis  brotlier  Williams,  to  complete 
the  summary.  So,  dear  L*  E*  L.,  1  will  not  touch  upon  thy  difficulties, 
in  detail.  I  merely  repeat  ''she  was  not  rich."  She  had  one  vital, 
noble,  absorbing  object  in  view — the  establishment  and  promotion  of  a 
brother,  whose  wants  and  whose  means  one  may  comprise  in  few 
words — he  had  been  an  O scon i an,  and  became  a  curate.  Can  one 
aajr  nciore  ?  And  to  this  tie  was  every  fond  thought  given ;  yes, 
wnilst  the  world  taxed  her  'with  more  than  levity,  impugned  her  of 
debasing  attachments,  and  pursued  her  with  slanders,  to  this  tie 
were  her  timCj  her  health,  her  hopes,  her  prayers  bestowed. 

But  think  not,  ye  who  carelessly,  or  maliciously^  or  enviously  re- 
peated or  invented  calumnies  of  one  of  whom  English  women  might 
well  be  proad — think  not  that  your  shafts  fell  powerless.  They  struck 
into  her  heart.  Think  not  that  the  bravado,  sometimes  uttered,  was 
not  followed,  in  secret,  by  burning  resentment,  and  bitter  tears.  Ye, 
who  could  convert  the  carelessness  of  an  occupied  and  innocent  mind 
into  proofs  of  guilt,,  be  satisfied  of  this — the  arro\v  sped — the  wound  it 
made,  was  a  festering  and  deadly  wound,  and  was  never,  never  healed, 
I  know  it — I  could  tell  it  by  a  thousand  proofs,  by  the  bitterness  which 
characterised  a  nature  as  kind  as  ever  woman  owned — by  the  very  en- 
deavour to  conceal  the  pang — ^by  the  pride  which  now  burst  forth 
from  one  as  devoid  of  that  quality  heretofore,  as  she  was  of  the  envy 
which  she  encountered.  I  knew  it,  by  the  sudden  and  sharp,  feverish 
illness,  with  no  source  but  a  harassed  and  over- wrought  mind,  a 
wounded  spirit  that  disdained,  on  that  one  point,  sympathy,  and 
shrunk,  on  that  one  point,  from  confidence. 

Her  gaiety  was  now  forced ;  and  I  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  a 
sharpness  in  her  replies.  Her  spirits,  which  heretofore  had  had  the 
utxnni  and  the  sparkling  of  champagne,  had  become  like  the  efferves* 
cence  of  a  saline  draught ;  but  the  wormwood  never  long  preponderated 
in  her  disposition.  She  was  still  lauded  and  calumniated,  flattered 
and  betrayed,  by  half  the  world.  What  a  picture  of  society  !  But  de- 
pend on  this,  ycj  whose  eyes  this  retrospect  may  reach,  that  the  venom 
of  mankind  is  called  forth  by  the  celebrity  of  others,  as,— to  what  shall 
I  compare  it? — to  the  guano,  may  be,  which  scorches  up  delicate  plants, 
kills  animals,  converts  the  roots  of  dahlias  into  blackened  corses — but 
brings  forward  fat  cabbages,  coarse  turnips,  ungainly  potatoes,  and 
mmghtly  bean-stalks,  into  a  coarse  luxuriance  of  growth.  Some 
people  escape  wonderfully  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their  heads, 
tmd  deserving  to  be  shunned,  they  manage  to  keep  tlieir  ground.  How 
well  is  this  illustrated  (I  hate  the  common  word,  but  can  find  no 
other)  in  the  exqui.5itc  novel  of  '*  Violet/'  Poor  Violet — (is  it  moral 
or  not  to  pity  her?) — ^hambled,  repentant,  crushed,  creeps  into  her 
opera-boi,  a  shawl  thrown  around  the  form  which  had  once  exhi- 
mted  on  the  stage ;  she  dares  not  raise  her  eyes  to  the  high-born  and 
well-established  matrons  about  and  around  her.  She  looks  straight 
forward,  and  sees  her  former  associate,  a  woman  of  the  world,  a 
woman  of  intrigue,  but  married;  she  beholds  her  received,  un- 
daunted, her  sins  well-varnished  over,  her  reputation  secure.  Yetj 
those  who  could  dive  into  the  recesses  of  thought,  would  find  the 
breaking  heart  of  Violet  half  ready  for  Heaven ;  that  of  the  respects- 
able  friend  filled  with  the  deadliest  and  most  culpable  of  passions. 
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Well  was  it  said  by  a  lady  whose  course  of  life  one  blighting  sin  Ibfls 
defaced  (and  most  justly) — "I  am  not  so  concerned  and  indignant  at 
not  being  received  by  virtyous  women ;  it  is  when  I  reflect  by  whom 
I  am  cut  tljat  my  spirit  rises  to  bitterness." 

The  giftL'd  and  tlie  lui protected  can  do  nothing  unseen-  If  an 
elderly  friend  waited  for  L.  E.  L/s  manuscript  while  the  scored  it  olf 
in  her  little  drawing-roonij  he  was  sure  to  be  minuted  by  some  one 
who  could  tell  you  the  next  dayj  with  the  precision  of  a  witness  in  a 
court  of  justice,  how  long  be  had  been  there.  Much  was  iuventedi 
much  was  ampliHed;  much  was  believed  by  the  distant  and  the  unknown, 
nothing  by  those  who  were  near  and  intimate  with  her  whom  her  own 
sex  chose  to  vilify,  mid  whom  some  of  mine — I  feel  a  spasm  in  my 
right  foot  ^vhDn  I  tliink  of  itj  a  sort  of  impulse  that  I  wilt  not  specify 
— were  low  enough  to  Uix  their  empty  bruins  to  talk  about*  But  Jet 
us  have  done  with  this.  She  had  msiny  true  and  generous  friends. 
Among  these,  one  instance :  a  lady  of  the  highest  respectability,  truly 
religious,  the  mother  of  grown-up  daughters,  long  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  L,  E»  L.,  upon  her  engagement  with  Mr,  Maclean,  saw 
the  riik  of  further  slander  in  that  very  engagement*  She  took  the 
unprotected  uuthoress  to  her  own  luxurious  house,  where  propriety  in 
its  fairest  furms  — the  respected  mother,  and  her  good  and  gentle 
daughters — guarded  her  whom  lier  own  sex  should  have  shielded  from 
re]>roach»  And  there  she  staid  until  she  left  for  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
But  I  forget  myself  i  this  was  after  the  timi,*  when  her  engagement  to 
Jlr.  j\lacleau  was  renewed,  and  finally  arranged.  Let  it  pass;  and 
now  for  a  few  words  on  that  engagement.  The  common  surmise  is, 
that  L.  E.  L.  married  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast  io  he  married — to 
fly  from  the  slander — to  have  a  home  and  a  sanction.  No^tbese 
were  not  her  reasons,  for  she  was  truly  and  ardently  attached  to  one 
whom  she  declared  was  the  only  man  she  bad  ever  loved.  She  con* 
fided  in  lum>  she  pined  in  bis  absence,  she  sacrificed  for  him  the 
friends^  tlie  country,  the  society,  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed. 
But  she  made  one  false  step.  Mr.  Maclean  had  sought  her  hand  in 
marriage;  it  was  promised:  and  then,  after  a  temporary  separation,  after 
a  kindly  farewell,  after  several  letters,  written  in  the  approved  style  of 
persons  so  situated  in  respect  to  each  other,  behold !  the  correspond- 
ence on  the  gentleman's  part  suddenly  ceased.  No  explanation — no 
regrets  followed.  Never  shall  1  forget  the  anguish  of  my  poor  friend. 
1  have  often  been  touched  to  tears  by  that  exquisite  exclamation  of 
Beatrice  to  Hero,  ''  Would  I  were  a  man,  dear  coz,  that  I  could  avenge 
thee  V*  I  am  a  man,  but  my  hand  was  stayed,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
see  her  suffer  a  long,  long  attack  of  feverish ne??,  depression,  and 
inertia,  and  to  be  silent ! 

Weeks  passed  away — weeks  of  that  time  when  everyone  is  away 
from  London,  and  the  few  humanized  creatures  in  it  draw  closer 
together,  I  culled  every  day  to  inquire  in  Berkeley  Street, — ''a  littk^ 
better — not  so  well — at  last  down  stairs.''  I  saw  her.  No  news  from 
Scotland  ?  No :  but  a  thousand  surmises,  a  thousand  hopes  and  con- 
jectures, a  certainty  of  any  tiling  but  that  he  meant  to  withdraw,  were 
liurriedly  expressed ;  her  cheek  ilusbed  as  sire  spoke ; — I  dropped  the 
subject.  A  few  weeks  elapsed :  I  was  a  privileged  person,  and  I  €^\hil 
to  take  L»  E.  L.  a  drive  in  my  cab.  She  came  gaily  out,  but  looked 
shattered,  thin,  and  was  carele»s  in  her  attire.  We  drove  round  the 
inner  circle  of  the  Regent's  Park;  it  was  a  soft  and  bright  morning,  and 
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the  air  blew  fresbly  on  the  delicate  cheek  beside  me.  There  was 
upon  her  face,  nevertheless,  that  peculiar  look  of  sufferin;:  which  I 
never  saw  on  any  other  countenance ;  as  if  every  nerve  had  the  tic- 
dolourenx — as  if  every  moment  were  torture.  She  abandoned  her- 
self to  dejection^  and  spoke  not.  At  last,  I  took  the  privilege  of  a 
friend,  and  gently  remonstrated  with  her.  I  pointed  out  to  ifer  that 
she  was  unreasonable  to  indulge  in  sorrow  for  a  man  who  had  evidently 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  her  ;  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
due  to  herself — it  was  unworthy — unwise — ^distressing  to  her  friends. 
She  answered  me — I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  her  face  as  she  spoke — (we 
drove  round  and  round)  hut  I  hear  her  voice  now;  it  was  very  low, 
and  inexpressibly  plaintive,  as  she  said,  *'  But  I  have  never  loved  any 
one  else/*  This  was  her  reasoning,  poor  child  of  song !  and  she  proffer- 
ed no  other.  I  answered  not — ^he  sank  into  silence.  We  drove  on — 
the  air  seemed  to  soothe  her— when  suddenly  she  declared  that  she 
was  tired  and  faint,  and  begged  me,  somewhat  hastily,  to  take  her 
home.  I  did  so — and  I  saw  her  not  again  for  some  time.  But  I 
heard  that  slie  was  constant  to  her  (as  she  had  then  declared  to  me) 
first  attachment,  because  she  then  refused  an  otfer  from  a  gentleman 
whom  I  knew  by  name. 

The  next  time  that  I  saw  L.  E.  L-,  she  was  all  joy  ;  Mr,  ]\faclean 
had  returned  to  London  ;  she  had  seen  liim  ;  the  engagement  had  been 
renewed.  They  were  to  be  married  in  the  spring.  *'And  to  goto 
Cape  Coast?"  1  asked  with  a  shiver.  "  Yes,"  she  answered  carelessly, 
as  if  tliat  arrangement  were  of  little  moment ;  and  indeed  she  all  along 
spoke  of  her  emigrating  to  that  Land  of  Death  in  the  same  light  fashion 
aa  if  she  were  going  to  take  a  journey  into  Yorkshire.  She  was  now 
all  excitement — I  hardly  dare  to  call  it  joy  ;  it  was,  at  any  rate,  such  joy 
as  one  feels  after  being  pulled  up  out  of  a  wet  ditch,  and  told  t!iat  one 
has  three  miles  to  walk  home  :  it  was  the  joy  of  a  person  released 
from  a  pressing  sorrow,  but  not  restored  to  ultimate  peace  of  mind. 
I  do  not  mean  to  offer  explanation  here  ;  I  merely  state  what  I  saw,  or 
~^^ncied  1  saw.    There  was  ahvays  to  me  a  mystery  in  the  sudden  break- 

Bg  off  and  the  sudden  renewal  of  that  ill  omened  engagement ;  I  did 
think  its  dissolution  might  have  been  caused  by  some  kind  friend  repeat- 
ing certain  reports  to  JVIr.  Maclean  ;  but  I  was  mistaken.  And  to  do  Mr. 
""laclean  justice,  he  showed  a  thorough   contempt  of  those  slanders; 

e  treated  them  as  a  man  wtmld  do^  who  knows  the  world  well,  and 

^ho  understood  the  character  of  women  better  than  one  would  have 

onjectured. 
Well,  they  were  engaged  ;  and  I  must  here  declare,  for  the  sake  of 

By  future  emancipation  from  the  jukes  of  saucy  cousins,  that  I  never 
in  my  life  said  one  word  of  love  to  L.  E.  L.  on  my  own  account.  If  I 
had,  hhe  would  have  answered  me  as  she  did  to  another  friend,  whom 

Uie  did  not  wish  to  lose  as  a  friend,  but  had  rejected  as  a  lover ;  the 

aiUiwer  was  very  good,  but  on  second  thoughts^  I  will  not  put  it  down 

in  this  retrospect ;  it  may  have  been  a  circular  that  she  Kept  for  her 

admirers,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  give  offence. 
Ml  was  now  fixed  as  fate ;  but  I  never  could  see  L.  E.  L.     I  saw, 

wJte,  the  ghost* like  form  of  him  whom  she  named  to  me  as  her  future 
*«d,  and  he  seemed  to  me  like  one  who  had  buried  all  joy  in  Africa, 
w  wbose  feelings  had  been  frozen  up  during  his  last  inauspicious  visit 
^  Scotland ;  but  since  mine  is  a  retrospect  of  the  departed,  not  a 
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volley  of  sliafU  at  the  living,  I  will  say  little  more  of  one  who  maat 
ever  Dear  about  in  his  heart  a  mournful  remembrance  of  the  wife  sud- 
denly matched  from  him^  and  who  muftt  associate  with  his  own 
country  her  image  when  he  took  her  from  her  Engli&h  home.  I^lr. 
Maclean,  I  knofv,  pointed  out  strongly  the  disadvantages  and  dangeri 
of  his  colonial  station,  and  be  certainly  warned  the  destined  one  of  what 
she  had  to  encounter ;  but  she  was  resolute. 

The  marriage  took  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  privately ;  and  it  was 
not  acknowledged  till  a  month  afterwards — whjr,  I  never  could  tell ; 
and  if  Mrs.  Maclean  were  satisfied,  I  had  no  right  to  be  displeased. 
At  last  it  appeared  in  the  papers,  and  she  prepared  for  her  departure. 
I  rarely  saw  her,  for  she  was,  to  my  surprise,  as  much  involved  in 
literary  pursuits  as  ever;  \iTiting  to  the  last  moment^  and  making  ar- 
rangements, on  the  eve  of  her  departure,  for  new  works,  and  she  was, 
evidently,  to  be  no  more  independent  of  exeition  than  H  she  bad 
remained  single-  But  her  spirits  had  evidently  revived;  she  appeared 
generally  cheerful,  as  in  earlier  days ;  her  mind  never  once  misgave 
her,  as  to  the  climate  or  the  mode  of  life  which  she  was  destined  to  en- 
counter. One  day  I  called  on  Uer ;  she  was  taking  leave  of  a  foreigner, 
a  publisher,  to  whom  she  had  been  peculiarly  kind.  The  poor  man 
could  scarcely  utter  his  thanks,  in  his  broken  English.  His  expressions 
would  have  been  ludicrous  if  they  had  not  proceeded  from  the  he-art, 
and  their  truth  attested  by  eyes  swimming  in  tears.  And  it  waa  for 
no  common  benefits  thnt  he  thanked  L.  K.  L.  For  years  she  had 
given  him  her  aid  gratuitously,  for  his  publication.  She  assured  him 
that  she  would  still  do  so.  '*  Ah  \  but  you  will  not  be  here.  I  shall 
not  have  them  from  your  hand*"  He  retired,  overcome*  J,  too,  took 
my  leave.     I  saw  her  no  more  except  on  one  occasion. 

Tlie  last  Coronation  took  place  the  verv  day  before  the  departure  of 
L,  E,  L.  She,  who  once  had  enjoyed  all  exciting  amusements,  had 
hoped  to  have  left  London  before  the  event.     But  it  was  not  So. 

The  night  before  tliat  on  which  Victoria  was  crowned  was,  as  ewtrj* 
one  must  acknowledge,  one  of  general  insanity :  London  one  great, 
though  free  Bedlam — cluh-hoiisea  in  commotion — hotels  distracted — 
public-houses  run  mad — waiters  wanting  tit  rait- jackets — and  milliners 
and  manlua-makers  raving  lunatics.  The  lucid  interval  did  not  come 
till  a  week  afti*r wards.  That  night,  surely  everyone  must  remember, 
how  post-horses  were  hurrying  in,  and  what  cargoes  of  band-boxea 
w  ere  on  every  carriage,  how  omnibuses  even  ran  as  if  they  had  right  to 
share  in  the  general  delirium,  and  all  the  cabmen  drove  as  if  they 
were  tipsy.  I  am  persuaded  there  were  not  ten  people  in  London 
that  night,  sound  in  their  reason.  Housemaids  were  making  shake* 
do-vvns  for  country  cousins  of  their  master's,  in  desperate  haste — foot- 
boys  were  cleaning  shoes  over  night.  Everything  but  washing  and 
eoting  was  to  be  done  six  hours  before  the  usual  time.  Ladies  ircre 
dressing  for  the  Abbey  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  hair-dres&era  oune,  dm 
ghi  sts  do,  at  midnight.  Well !  I  think  I  should  have  done  the  same 
if  I  had  paid  ten  guineas  for  a  peep  at  the  ceremony — (and  this,  t^ith* 
out  Prince  Albert — It  was  dear  I) 

To  add  to  the  oeneral  fatigue,  and  to  prepare  themselves  better  for 
the  exploits  of  the  next  day,  it  was  the  fashion,  that  night,  to  give  m 
party,  this  was  a  proof  of  the  predominant  insanity.  Creatures  wha 
were  to  steal  out  before  the  cock  crew  should  have  gone  to  roost  with 
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the  fowls.  Nature  says  'so  ;  there  was,  liowerer,  a  good  reason  why 
a  f>arty  should  be  given  for  It.  E.  L.,  once  more  to  coflect  around  her 
those  whom  she  had  often  cheered,  and  whom  she  valued. 

I  am  told  it  was  an  interesting  evening.  Several  persons  of  rank, 
many  of  high  talent,  friends  in  the  true  sense,  some  of  them,  for  their 
friendship  has  sarvived  the  grave,  bade  her  adieu  that  eveniog;  among 
the  rest,  the  good  and  kind,  and  ill-fated  Earl  of  Munster,  who  always 
manifested  an  interest  in  the  talent?i  of  L.  E.  I*.,  and  who  valued  her 
merits*     I  was  not  present^ — I  had  a  glimpse  of  her  the  next  day. 

She  was  overwhelmed  with  tickets  for  the  dijeun^s  of  different 
dubs ;  and,  for  a  short  time,  she  looked  on  the  unrivalled  pageant 
from  the  window  of  St,  James's  Street.  As  the  Lancers,  in  a  style 
never  to  be  forgotten,  rode  down  the  street,  I,  who  had  mingled  with 
the  crowd,  caught  a  glimpse — my  last  glimpse  of  L.  E.  L.  I  saw  her 
white  veil  thrown  back  as  she  rose  quickly,  and  leant  forward  to  look 
on  those  proud  horsemen — ^the  flower  of  the  aristocracy.  The  next 
day  she  had  departed. 

Seven  years  have  passed  away,  since  on  New  Year's  Day,  1838,  I 
heard  that  she  had  died — ^that  bright  intellect  w^as  extinct — that  noble 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  AH  we  know  of  her  death  is  this  :  she  was 
fbnnd,  half  an  hour  after  faking  from  a  black  botf  a  cup  of  coffee, 
hroughi  btf  her  order y  leaning  against  the  door  of  her  chamber,  sitting 
OS  if  she  had  sunk  down  in  aix  effort  to  rush  to  the  door  for  help.  A 
bruise  was  on  her  cheek  —  a  slight  bruise  on  the  handj  which  was 
pressed  upon  the  floor: — (these  details  were  not  in  the  inquest,  but 
are  true) — an  empty  phial  (so  said  the  maid  who  found  her)  in  her 
hand.  The  same  day  witnessed  her  death — the  coroner  s  inquest — the 
interment  of  her  loved  remains*  Tliis  is  all  we  know:  how  she  died, 
whether  by  the  fiat  which  calls  many  to  their  last  account  without  a 
moment's  warning ;  or,  but  I  will  not — I  cannot  pursue  the  speculation ; 
^t  is  gone !  Some  future  day  the  dread  mystery  may,  perhaps,  be  solved. 
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A    KI6HTE0UB   TREJkSUREB. 

•*  Wlien  a  man  han  once  forfeited  the  reputation  of  lit s  integrity,  he  i a  set  fast ; 
and  noUiiiig  will  then  aerve  his  turn*  neitber  truth  nor  fiilB^hood," 

TlLLOTSOW. 

'*  Bosiness  I  business !  *'  was  the  cry.  The  minutes  would  be 
inexpedient  and  unjust ;  the  minutes  of  tbe  preceding  meeting  were 
read  ;  and  the  parties  present  were  called  upon^  at  once  and  form- 
allv,  to  confirm  them.  They  were  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  when  a 
rough,  bull'headed,  resolute-looking  man  rose,  and  begged  they 
*' would  give  him  breathing-time;*'  he  **  was  old  and  slow;"  and 
**  could  jump  to  no  hasty  conclusions/'  He  "  desired  further  infor- 
mation  ;*'  "wished  to  learn  what  Nurse  Dangerfield  bad  to  say  in  her 
own  behalf;'*  for  "  in  his  judgment  :ihe  was  now  as  much  put  upon 
Jser  trial  as  Mr*  Pennethome." 
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"  What  matters  it  what  she  says?"  exclaim  ctl  the  chairman  testily: 
'^  why  listen  to  falsehood  ?  That — palpably  and  deliberately — leavens 
lier  entire  statement/' 

The  bull-lieaded  man  looked  thoroughly  unconvinced, 

•*  Ay  1  indeed !"  was  lils  rejoinder^ — *'  and  you  say  this  of  a  party 
who  brought  to  us  the  nnquuliiied  recommendation  of  no  less  a  man 
than  Dr.  ^^''atlcinson  ?     He  must  have  been  sorely  deceived  in  ber,'' 

*'  We  are  all  deceived  in  her  V*  remarked  the  treasurer  solemnly. 

"  And  ye  think,  sir/*  continued  the  resolute  man  cool !y^— the  ex- 
pression of  his  eye  wa.Sj  meanwhile,  mtjst  perplexing^ — '*ye  think  that 
SUE  is  the  ofdtf  party  the  committee  is  deceived  in?  Certesi  'tis  a 
strange  tale," 

•*  Pardon  me  far  altering  the  epithet :  a  fahe  tale  yott  mean  V* 
murmured  the  soft- voiced  gentleman^ — Ruth's  disinterested  adviser, 
who  belonged,  by  his  own  account^  **^o  no  part^/*  but  noiv  appeared 
ns  a  committee  man  actively  supporting  the  views  of  Mr.  Pennethornel 
^-'*  it  can  be  no  other.  Listen,  sir.  Supposing,  for  one  moment,  that 
our  worthy  treasurer  should  so  fur  have  forgotten  the  leading  princi- 
ple of  his  past  life:  allegiance  to  his  Maker,  and  faith  to  his  fellow 
man, — " 

The  treasurer  here  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling  with  a  demure  and 
truly  mortilied  air. 

"  Supposing,  I  say,  that  he  should  have  forgotten  it,"  continued  his 
Apologist. 

*'  1  do  suppose  it,"  said  hull-head  bluntly. 

"  So  far  as  to  pilfer  this  paltry  sovereign  from  the  alms-box.  What 
then  ?  It  was  impossible  for  Jiis  accuser  to  have  witnessed  the  deed 
from  the  position  she  occupied.  Act  as  he  would,  she  could  not  have 
overlooked  him.  It  was  impracticable.  The  height  at  which  she 
stood  prevented  it.  She  describesj  therefore,  what  she  could  not  have 
witnessed.     It's  an  utter  inipossihility  !" 

•*  Humph  !  we  shall  come  to  that  presently ;"  said  the  pertinacious 
committee-man, 

'*  We  are  at  it  now/' 

"  No:"  persisted  he  of  the  hluff  Toice  and  bull- dog  visage — ''but 
we  soon  shall  be.  Clmirman,  be  pleased  to  summon  before  us  this 
wholesale  dealer  in  falsehood^ — Dangerfield — that,  I  think,  is  the  wo- 
man's name.*' 

*'  I  decline  issuing  any  such  order,''  observed  the  chairman,  tho- 
roughly roused  in  bis  turn :  **"  I  deem  any  further  communication  with 
that  woman,  on  tlie  part  of  this  committee,  derogatory  to  its  dignity* 
We  are  all,  I  believe,  persuaded  of  her  guilt ;  and  our  sole  business  h 
to  award  her  punishment." 

*'  You  think  this  course  impartial  and  just, — more  partictilarly  in  a 
cbairmaii,^^do  you  ?'* 

*'  I  deem  it  justified  by  existing  circumstances,  and  shall  persist  in 
it  until — "  and  he  smiled  scornfully — -"  some  gentleman  is  found  bold 
enough  to  say  that  he  heiieves  the  accuser's  statement  to  be  true*" 

"  i  do  :"  was  uttered  in  a  clear  voice,  about  the  middle  of  the  room* 

**  Who's  the  speaker  ?"  cried  the  treasurer  furiously, 

**  James  Lycett,"  was  the  calm  rejoin der. 

*'  What !"  was  the  exclamation  of  more  than  one  bystander.  *^Mr. 
Iiycett  the  Quaker?" 

*'  No  other." 
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*'  How  comes  it^  sir/'  said  the  chairman  with  forced  composure, 
"  that  you  who  are  so  benevolent  and  considerate^-^who  entertain,  in 
common  with  your  sect,  such  rigid  notions  as  to  veracity,  honour,  and 
honesty,  can  countenance  this  wretched  woman  ?" 

''  I  believe  her  statement ;  let  that  content  thee :"  was  the  Quaker's 
response. 

**  But  it  does  not — and  it  shall  not ;"  shouted  several  of  Penne- 
thome's  friends;  while  the  cries  of ''Order!  order!"  from  the  chair* 
man  were  unheeded  in  the  uproar.  At  length,  something  like  quiet 
Mras  restored ;  and  availing  himself  of  the  temporary  lull,  the  soft-voiced 
gentleman  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Lycett. 

**  You  are  bound,  sir,  in  common  fairness,  to  disclose  your  reasons 
for  the  conclusion  you  have  arrived  at :  your  character  lends  no  com- 
mon weight  to  your  opinions." 

**  My  reasons  will  not  be  palatable  to  thee  or  thy  friend,"  remarked 
the  Quaker  quietly :  "  let  them  sleep  !" 

"  But,  as  Mr.  Pennethorne's  confidential  adviser,"  cried  the  soft- 
voiced  gentleman,  "  I  insist  on  hearing  them." 

**  Dost  thou  coincide,  Peter,  with  thy  rash  adviser?"  was  Quaker 
Lycett's  calm  inquiry  of  the  treasurer ; — "  or  dost  thou  condemn  the 
hasty  request  of  thy  imprudent  friend  ?" 

**  I  support  it ;"  said  the  other  sternly—''  Out  with  your  reasons. 
Announce  them.  Show  me  your  hostility,  avowedly,  like  a  man ;  but 
don't  stab  me  in  the  dark  with  your  insinuations  like  an  assassin !" 

Friend  Lycett's  colour  rose  at  this  reproof;  and  he  looked,  for  a 
Quaker,  consummately  nettled. 

"  This  from  thy  lips?  Be  it  so.  My  reasons  shall  be  forthcom- 
ing, Peter,  ere  we  part.  Meanwhile — *'  and  his  clear  voice  rang 
through  the  room—"  I  repeat  my  individual  opinion,  that  Ruth  Dan- 
gerfield's  statement  is  true." 

"  Have  I  now  permission,"  said  bull-head,  in  a  tone  of  voice  any- 
thing but  deprecatory,  '*  to  summon  this  daring  woman  before  us  ?" 

It  was  with  a  desperately  grim  smile  that  the  chairman  signified  his 
most  reluctant  assent. 

"  You  are  suspected,  and  well-nigh  condemned,  nurse,"— was  her 
advocate's  opening  remark  to  her,  as  she  entered  the  board-room — "  of 
wilful  and  deliberate  falsehood.  Your  story  is,  that  from  the  window 
of  such  a  room,  on  such  a  day,  you  witnessed  an  act  of  gross  dishonesty 
by  our  treasurer.  This  is  vehemently  denied.  It  is  asserted  by  that 
gentleman,  first, — that  no  such  dishonesty  was  ever  committed  by  him ; 
and  next,  that  had  he  so  acted,  you  could  not  possibly  have  witnessed 
his  misconduct." 

The  woman  smiled.  There  was  nothing  bold,  or  daring,  or  saucy, 
or  defying  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance.  And  yet  a  spec- 
tator womd  have  said,  as  he  gazed  upon  it,  "  There  is  abundant  self- 
reliance  about  that  woman.  Her  assertions  are  not  idly  uttered  ;  and 
will  not  lightly  be  recalled." 

"  Now,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,"  continued  the 
speaker,  "  I  intend  to  test  the  correctness  of  your  statements.  On 
this  table,  in  your  absence,  shall  be  spread  various  articles— coin  among 
the  rest.  It  is  proposed  to  you,  that  you  stand  at  the  window  you 
fbnnerly  occupied,  and  which,  you  say,  commands  the  board-room. 
You  shall  from  it  observe  what  articles  are  strewed  over  this  table ; 
and  whether  they  are  handled,  or  moved,  by  one  or  more  of  the  com- 
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Yea  daD  oeeapy  dot  window  lor  the  space  of  fifteen  mi- 
'  be  leqiiiied  to  td  ns,  en  year  feCom,  what  yoa  hare  wit- 
that  interval  to  have  taken  plaee  in  this  room.    Are 
TOQ  willi]^  to  sabmit  to  this  test?     Ito  resnlt  will,  in  mj  opinion^  go 
hr  tow  aids  deriding  tiie  trath  or  fidsehood  of  joor  statements." 
"  It  win ! — ^It  w5l  l"  was  the  general  response. 
Tlie  partj  addressed  node  no  repl j.    The  proposition  seemed  to 
hare  taken  her  br  sm  prise.    She  gased  earnestly  and  anxiously  into 
the  fi^;gy>  ^ooBiy^  eonit-yard.    Apparently  she  hesitated. 

"  Ton  cannot,  after  yonr  bold  wad  reiterated  statemento,  deem  this 
proposal  nn£ur  ?"  snsseited  an  impatient  committee-man,  whose  din- 

Still  Mr.  Pennethome's  aocnser  was  silent;  and  pertinadonsly 
scanned  the  weather. 

"  Ton  dedine  then,  I  presume,  occupying  yonr  post  of  observation 
a  second  time,"  remaiked  the  diairman,  with  a  relieved  air  and  cheer- 
Inl  tone:  ''the  ordesl  yonr  friend  proposes  is  somewhat  too  stem  and 
searching, — so  searching  that  yon  reject  it  ?"* 

*^  The  day  is  against  me,*  ssid  Rnth,  evading  all  direct  reply  to  the 
inddiotts  question  —  "mnch  sgainst  me.  Light  is  most  important. 
When  I  noticed  the  tressorer's  conduct,  the  hour  was  noon.  The  sun 
is  now  mudi  lower.  It  is,  in  fact,  four  o'clock.  Another  point ; — 
ikai  daw,  ss  I  well  remember,  was  one  of  dear,  bright  ftnnshioe. 
This  is  louring  and  gloomy." 

^  The  unshot  of  all  mJch  is,"  said  the  chairman  with  a  chuckle, 
'<  that  you  dedine  the  test  proposed  to  you.** 

•«  On  the  contrary,  I  accept  it.  But,  if  //ui/'*— continued  Ruth 
with  emphasis,—''  remember,  gentlemen,  that  I  previously  mentioned 
all  these  unfavourable  circumstances  to  you,  and  let  them  have  doe 
weight  in  the  condusion  yon  come  to." 

'*  A  thwonghly  diabolical  woman !"  whispered  the  soft-voiced  gen- 
tleman, as  Ruth  made  her  curtsey. 

Marvellous  and  divertiug  was  the  alacrity  with  which,  on  Ruth's 
exit,  the  table  was  strewn  with  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  materials.  The 
partisans — alas !  that  on  such  an  occasion  passion  and  preiudice  should 
exert  their  loathsome  influence — ^the  partisans  of  the  unabashed  Peter 
readilv  contributed  their  quota  towards  the  proposed  experiment,  satis- 
fied that  the  result  would  cover  his  accuser  with  inextricable  confu- 
sion. Those,  again,  who  distrusted  the  treasurer's  probity,  eagerly 
did  thdr  part  towards  equipping  the  table,  with  the  view  of  aiding  an 
oppressed  woman  in  establisliing  her  veradt^'. 

There  was,  in  fact,  "  a  wondrous  unanimity"  of  action. 
Keys  in  large  and  small  bunches;  cigar-cases;  watches;  pen- 
knives of  all  shapes  and  sizes ;  card-cases  of  various  hues ;  sovereigns ; 
halfcrowns  and  halfpence ;  a  dozen  podcet-books,  and  as  many  suver 
pencil-cases,  were  strewn,  with  studied  confusion,  over  the  table.  The 
arrangement  was  barely  completed,  when  the  soft-voiced  gentleman 
pointed  to  Ruth,  who  was  standing  at  the  well-known  doset  window, 
and  gazing  down,  fixedly  and  earnestly,  into  the  board-room  below. 

"There!"  said  he,  ironically,  —  "there,  gentlemen,  is  that  won- 
drously  keen-sighted  woman !  Now— to  test  her  powers  of  observa- 
tion T 

He  xwe  as  he  spdce,  and  making  a  dash  at  a  rouleau  of  halfcrowns, 
dexteimialy  conveyed  them,  one  and  all,  into  his  breast-pocket. 
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A  good  example  merits  imitation  V  was  the  sententions  comment 
of  the  chairman:  then  taking  two  sovereigns,  he  rang  them  loudl^r  on 
the  table ;  affected^  through  his  spectacles,  to  examine  them  closely  ; 

J  then  consigned  them  in  succession  to  his  waistcoat-pocket* 

"  The  fifteen  minutes  are  expired ;  clear  the  table  I"  cried  Penne- 
thorne  impatiently.     His  command  was  obeyed  in  silence. 

'*  And  now,  Mr.  Chairman," — he  spoke  this  tvith  an  air  of  ill-con* 
cealed  anxiety^ — ^'  let  us  hear  Nurse  Dangerfield's  account  of  our  pro* 
ceedings." 

She  was  summoned^  and  appeared  again ;  looking,  not  as  before, 

e,  and  anxiousj  and  ill-assured ;  but  cilm>  self-possessed,  and  even 

rn. 
_    Bull-head  eyed  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  whispered  his  next 
neighbour — "  That  woman  has  not  foiled :  no  t    She  has  her  enemy  at 

ir  mercy/' 

Thou  hast  occupied  that  window,  Ruth/'^ — Friend  Lycett  was  the 
esman — '*for  the  last  fifteen  minutes  :  hast  thou  not  ?'* 

Kttth  assented. 

'*  We  wish  to  hear  from  thee  whether  thou  hast  observed  anything 

usual  upon  this  table  }" 

*'  I  have." 

And  she  enumerated,  rapidly  but  accurately^  tho  various  articles 

Khicb  had  been  spread  over  its  surface, 
"  Didst  thou  observe  anything  done?" 
"I  did. — ^Vou,  sir,"  addressing  the   chairman,   "took  some  sove- 
ligns — ^how  many  I   will   not  affirm,  but  more  than  one — from  the 
ble  ;  examined  them  carefully  ;  and  then  placed  them  in  your  pocket/' 
"  Anything  else?'* 

"  And  you,  sir/' — she  here  faced  the  soft-voiced  genileman — his 

name  wasQuadling:  a  thousand  apologies  for  not  having  mentioned 

It   earlier! — "seized  a  handful  of  silver,  and  hid  it,  I  think»  in — or 

I      Hear — your  cravat.     Your  motions  were  m  rapid,  that  I  could  with 

^^Kfficulty  follow  them ;  but  money — silver  moneys— from  the  table  yon 

^HerUinly  did  take/' 

^V^  "  You  are  sure  of  that  V*  cried  he,  with  the  bullying  air  of  an  Old 
^iBailey  counsel- 
^"lam/' 
*'  You  will  swear  that  ?" 
"  I  wills  safely,  and  at  any  moment/' 
There  was  a  pause. 

The  chairman  "  declined,"  with  dignity^  to  "  put  any  question,"  or 
*'  otier  any  comment/' 

*•  Thou  msiy'st  leave,  Ruth/*  at  length  remarked  the  Quaker ;  **  un- 
less Friend  Quadling  has  further  questions  to  subnjit  to  thee?" 
**  Friend"  Quadling  looked  furiou.s,  and  growled. 
**  lie  desires,  it  seems,  no  further  speech  with  thee,  and  thou  may'st 
go/* 

The  words  were  calmly  and  gravely  spoken ;  but  if  ever  Quaker's 
e  looked  merry  and  mischievous,  James  Lycett*s  did  when  he  ut- 
red  them. 

**  This  is  queer,*'  said  the  diairman,  shifting  about  uneasily  in  his 
teat, — "very  queer  ^—monstrous  queer,^!  know  not  what  to  make 

efur 

**  I  doT*  said  Buil-head— his  name  was  Pipps :  apologies  here  also  1 
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-»"  I  do,**  in  a  tone  so  qamint  as  to  put  the  table  in  a  roar,  and  grieT- 
OQsly  to  exacerbate  the  bile  in  Mr.  Qaadlins's  system. 

*'  It  appears  to  me,"  said  that  worthy — ^his  voice  was  rough,  and  his 
▼isage  pale  with  suppressed  rage, — **  that  so  many  perplexities  beset 
the  question  we  are  considering,  that  we  had  better  adjourn  it  sine 
dier 

**  No !  no !"  objected  many  Toiees. 
^  Then,  till  this  day  week?" 

"  I  oppose  any  adjournment,  however  brief,"  roared  Pipps,  **  unUl 
Mr.  Lycett  has  stated  his  reasons  for  believing — previous  to  Norse 
Dangerfield*s  powers  of  vision  being  tested — ^that  her  story  was  true. 
He  promised  those  reasons  should  be  forthcoming.  I  demand  them." 
<■  And  have  them,"  responded  the  Quaker  quickly.  '<  About  six- 
teen months  since,  I  accompanied  a  friend  from  York  over  this  infir- 
mary. He  was  greatly  pleased  —  could  he  be  otherwise? — with  its 
object  and  details.  We  left  by  the  main  entrance,  and  he  had  to  pass 
the  east  dcor  alms-box.  In  doing  so,  he  put  into  it  a  half.guinea.  I 
remarked  the  coin  particularly,  as  being  somewhat  rare.  I  could  not 
be  mistaken.  I  heard  the  coin  drop  into  the  box ;  and  as  to  its  value 
I  am  positive.  At  the  expiration  of  the  usual  period,  Peter  Penne- 
thome  opened  both  boxes,  and  announced  their  joint  produce  to  be 
eight  shillings  and  one  penny.  This  I  knew  must  be  incorrect.  Gross 
and  grievous  error  existed  somewhere.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  rested  with  the  treasurer." 

'*  Then  why  did  you  not  expose  him  ?'*  said  the  chairman  sharply: 
<<  why  allow  such  a  circumstance  to  occur,  and  maintain  silence  re- 
specting it  ?" 

*'  Because" — said  the  Quaker,  with  an  ingenuousness  that  did  him 
honour— *'  I  had  not  the  moral  courage  which  that  woman  has  shewn, 
and  in  which  I  own  myself  to  be  wretchedly  her  inferior.  Peter  Pen- 
nethome  was  powerful — popular ;  had  many  friends,  and  could  be  a 
most  formidable  foe.  I  dreaded  him — with  shame  I  own  it — and  was 
silent." 

**A  curious  coincidence,  truly!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pipps;  **and  I 
shall  call  on  our  treasurer  for  an  explanation." 

But  *'  our  treasurer"  had  disappeared,  and  was  never  seen  in  ■ 
again.  He  departed  for  the  Continent  at  an  early  hour  the  following 
morning.  What  the  charity  suffered  from  his  "  devotion  to  its  inter- 
ests" never  transpired.  Rumour  whispered  that  the  defalcation  was 
but  trifling.  Heavy  or  light,  the  "  finance  committee"  kept  their  own 
counsel.  Au  resle,  the  art  with  which  this  popular  functionary  had 
sustained  his  own  credit,  and  yet  lived  upon  the  public,  was  consum- 
mate. To  not  one  of  his  tradesmen  was  he  indebted,  on  the  day  of  his 
flight,  more  than  a  few  shillings:  all  their  accounts  bad  been  closely, 
statedly,  and  svstematically  balanced.  But  he  had  plundered — and 
that  unmercifully — ^the  industrious,  the  thrifty,  and  the  unsuspecting. 
Promissory  notes,   without   end,   for  twenty,   thirty,   fifty,   seventy, 

Sounds, — the  savings,  in  many  instances,  of  a  long  life  of  struggle  and 
ardship,  —  were  produced  by  their  anguished  owners ;  who  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded,  so  high  was  their  opinion  of  the  ex-treasurer, 
that  these  securities  were  so  much  waste  paper.  He  had  acted,  it  ap- 
peared, as  a  sort  of  private  banker ;  and  so  tempting  was  the  rate  of  in- 
terest he  gave  for  small  deposits,  so  plausible  were  his  manners,  and  so 
prevalent  iuB  reputation  for  benevolence,  that  he  had  won  the  oonfi- 
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dence  of  tie  lower  orders  to  an  extraordinary  extent^  and  victimised 
them  proportionally. 

Consistent  was  Be  to  the  last.  On  his  way  to  the  closing  committee 
meeting,  he  encountered  an  old  woman,  Bessy  Yarker>  to  whom  he  was 
always  prodigal  of  his  advice,  and  not  particularly  sparing  of  his  cen- 
sure.    Poor,  impoverished  creature>  she  had  no  savingg  to  invest ! 

"  Bessy,  your  basket  seems  unusually  laden ;  what  may  it  con- 
tain ?"  And  the  treasurer  bade  her  stop  while  he  examined  it, — 
'*  Tea  and  sugar,"  exclaimed  he :  *^  soap  and  rice ;  candles  and  snuff ; 
currants  and  treacle,»-Bessy — Bessy !"  cried  her  monitor,  with  vir- 
tuous indignation — 'Won  cannot  have  paid  for  all  these  dainties  ?" 

"  Lord  love  ye  !  iio,  Mr.  Pennethorne — nor  for  half  of  them :  but 
folks  know  I'm  honest,  and  they  give  me  credit;  and  so  I  creep 
along!" 

''Bessy!  Bessy!"  reiterated  her  saintly  censor,  looking  irrecover- 
ably shocked — ''  I  once  had  a  good  opinion  of  you  !  once  I  thought  yon 
a  Christian  !  but  that  delusion  is  over.  You  're  in  debt,  and  hastening 
— I  won't  say  where !" 

^  Dear,  blessed  Mr.  Pennethorne,  don't  say  so  !  It  is  but  four  shil- 
lings, wanting  a  penny  farthing  !  I  shall  pay,  sir,  never  fear  me  ;  I 
shidl  pay  !*' 

^  Bessy,  it  is  debt :  and  you  know  the  Apostolic  precept,  '  Owe 
no  man  anything/     That  is  my  (!)  course  of  conduct :  follow  it:' 

"  I  wish  I  could !"  sighed  Bessy ;  "  but  tea  and  sugar — *' 

The  treasurer  interrupted  her. 

"  The  woman  who  runs  in  debt  will  eventually  belong  to  I 

won't  fill  up  the  sentence." 

"Don't,  sir;  pray  don't!"  said  his  dismayed  hearer; — '*but  sure 
my  cup  of  tea — '* 

*'  It  should  choke  you,  as  a  Christian  woman,  if  got  on  credit.  '  Owe 
no  man  anything!*  I  repeat  —  'owe  no  man  anything.'"  And  with 
a  solemn  and  reproachful  gesture  Peter  strode  away. 

**  What  a  divine  man  I"  sighed  Bessy.  '*  Doesn't  owe  a  farden 
in  the  world !  And  what  advice !  Wholesome  and  upright — to  them 
as  can  take  it.     And  all  gratis  1" 


CHAPTER   LII. 
"  NO   WILL !     HURRAH  I" 

"  "What  is  age 
But  the  holy  place  of  life,  chapel  of  ease 
For  all  men's  wearied  miseries  ?  and  to  rob 
That  of  her  ornament,  it  is  accnrst 
As  from  a  priest  to  steal  a  holy  vestment, 
Ay,  and  convert  it  to  a  sinful  covering." — Massikoer. 

Six  weeks  after  the  expos^  detailed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but 
^^g  before  the  hubbub  occasioned  by  Mr.  Pennethorne's  knavery  had 
*^bsided,  Ruth  received  an  urgent  summons  to  the  private  residence 
?f  the  senior  surgeon.  A  second,  and  a  third  succeeded,  long  before 
^^  Was  possible  she  could  have  obeyed  the  first ;  and  when,  at  length, 
Seated  and  out  of  breath,  she  reached  Mr.  Bickersteth's  dwelling,  she 
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found  him  im patiently  pacing  the  hall,  chidiiig  ber  for  delay^  and  pro* 
testing  agaiDSt  her  loitering  gait  and  mincing  steps. 

'*  1  have  no  time,  Nurse^  to  waste  on  introductory  remarks,  and 
therefore  state  my  object  at  once.  I  want  your  services  for  Mr,  Cal* 
mady,  a  wealthy  patient  of  mine  in  Great  Qrmond  Street.  His  situ- 
ation is  precarious,  but  not  hopeless.  I  wisli  to  place  by  his  bedside  a 
nurse  on  whom  I  can  fully  depend.     You  are  that  person." 

"  But/'  interrupted  Ruth,  **  my  duties  at  the  hospital — " 

**  Are  waived  for  the  present:  the  house  committee  sanction  your 
temporary  absence.  They  cannot  well  do  otherwise-  Mt.  Calmady'a 
benefactions  to  the  infirmary  have  been  ample  daring  life;  and  his 
will^-but  this  is  beside  the  purpose*  Time  presses.  You  will  under- 
take the  othce?" 

"  For  what  period?" 

**  Uncertain ; — man^  days — perhaps  weeks.  And,  mark  me,  he  is 
to  receive  your  undivided  attention.  He  is  never  to  be  left*  You  are 
to  suffer  no  one  member  of^  kis  fmmitf  to  approach  him.  Your  hand, 
and  no  other,  is  to  administer  his  medicine,  and  to  present  him  with 
his  food.  Nor,  should  death  appareniltf  ensue,  are  you  to  relinquish 
your  trusty  or  quit  the  room  till  you  have  my  distinct  pemiissiou  so  to 
do.     Are  jou  content  ?" 

Ruth  hesitated. 

*'  The  task  will  probably  be  irksome  ;  but  I  aak  its  performance  as 
a  matter  of  personal  favour/* 

^*  That  (decides  me/'  said  his  companion  :  '*  I  will  now  return  to  the 
hospital,  and  make  my  preparations/' 

**  No  return  thitherj*"  observed  IVIr.  Bickersteth  with  a  smile,  "at 
present.  Send  for  what  clothes  you  require  in  the  evening;  but, 
meauwhilei  seat  yourself  in  that  carriage.  Mj  coachman  has  hia 
orders.     Further  verbiage  is  superfluous — Farewell  !** 

Within  twenty  minutes,  Ruth,  to  her  infinite  surprise,  was  domi- 
ciled at  Mr,  Calmady's, 

The  suflTerer,  for  whom  Mr*  Bickersteth  was  so  much  interested^ 
was  an  aged  and  opulent  merchant,  who  afforded,  in  his  own  person,  a 
lively  instance  of  the  impotence  of  wealth  to  ward  off  contumely  and 
insult  from  its  envied  possessor. 

Seventy-two  years  ago — Mr.  Cnlmady  was  never  happier  than  when 
telling  the  story — he  had  entered  the  port  of  B in  a  state  border- 
ing upon  destitution.  Wearied  and  footsore,  he  crept  the  first  ei'en- 
ing  he  passed  within  her  boundary  into  a  forsaken  coalshed ;  and  at 
sunrise  earned  his  morning's  meal  as  a  porter  upon  her  crowded  quays* 
He  who  was  to  be  subsequently  her  chief  magistrate,  and  to  die  the 
wealthiest  of  her  citizens  ! 

Resolved  to  rise  above  his  fellows, — purposed,  steadily  purposed^  to 
cease,  and  that  speedily,  to  be  *^a  hewer  of  Avood  and  drawer  of 
water/'  he  used  as  allies  the  most  undeviating  frugality  and  the  most 
enduring  perseverance,  a  temperance  proof  ogainst  temptation,  a 
cheerfulness  that  never  flagged,  and  a  temper  which  no  ill-usage 
could  irritate.  His  struggle  in  rising  from  the  very  depths  of  poverty 
to  the  surfiice  of  society  was  protracted  and  desperate,  but  eventually 
triumphant. 

In  his  speculations,  in  his  niarriagCj  in  his  mercantile  connexions, 
in  his  political  associates,  he  was  singularly  fortunate :— -his  curse  lay 
in  bis  family. 
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His  elde&t  son  was  a  sot ;  his  second  a  gambler ;  his  third  a  pas- 
ftioiiate>  half-witted  imbecile;  and  his  daughter  —  an  only  one^ — a 
foolish,  trifling  girl,  whose  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  frippery  and 
dress* 

He  had  long  banished  them  from  his  house.'  For  their  ceaseless  quar* 
rels  and  bitter  jealousies — especially  wnce  their  mother's  death — had 
rendered  them,  as  inmates,  unendurable.  StilJ,  quarreljand  contend  as 
they  would  among  themselves,  on  one  point  they  cordially  agreed — 
that  their  father  had  lived  too  long;  and  that  no  sound  would  be 
more  welcome  to  their  ear  than  that  of  his  passing-knell*  The  old  man 
felt  this  unnatural  bias  in  his  children  keenly.  It  embittered  his 
whole  eustence.  Neither  remonstrance  nor  indulgence — ^neither  me- 
nace nor  entreaty,  moved  them.  They  had  come  to  this  conclusiout 
one  and  all,  that  their  father *8  "  tenacity  of  existence"  was  "a  posi- 
tive evil ;"  and  were  not  slow  to  avow  it.  For  the  first  time,  the  sue* 
eessfnl  and  prosperous  man  was  ba filed*  The  wayward  disposition  of 
his  children  presented  an  obstacle  which  no  exercise  of  wealth  could 
remove.  To  him  who,  through  life,  had  been  proverbially  temperate, 
the  thought  was  agony ;,  that  his  accumulations  ahould  be  squandered 
by  Felix  the  sot;  or  be  staked  on  the  *'  hazard  of  the  die"  in  some 
fashionable  hells  by  Edwin  the  blackleg ;  or  be  frittered  away  in  fo- 
reign millinery  and  costly  trinkets  by  the  Hippant  and  foolish  3fartha. 
And  yet  some  disposition  of  his  property  he  must  nuike.  This  be- 
came* hourly,  a  more  urgent  and  painful  subject  for  consideration.  At 
length  the  ceaseless  inquietude  of  the  mind  told  upon  the  body ;  and 
Mr,  Calmady  fell  seriously  ill.  His  recovery  was,  by  his  family, 
deemed  impossible.  Fainting  iits  came  on :  each  of  which  the  dutiful 
Felix  pronounced  and  hoped  would  be  the  last.  But  by  none  of  those 
who  surrounded  his  sick-bed  was  the  old  man's  vigour  of  constitution 
duly  appreciated.  The  prognostics  of  the  most  confident  he  ftdsified. 
His  mental  faculties  returned  to  him  ;  and  during  a  short  interval  of 
ease,  he  sent  for  his  legal  adviser,  and  executed,  off-hand,  a  short  but 
comprehensive  n41L  In  it  he  bequeathed  some  handsome  legacies  to 
various  public  charities ;  made  a  provision  for  the  poor,  imbecile,  son 
^Richard;  and  the  remainder  of  his  property  he  divided  equally^ 
share  and  share  alike,  among  his  three  remaining  children* 

It  seemed  as  if  the  execution  of  this  document  relieved  him,  men- 
tally  as  well  as  bodily;  for  he  rallied,  immediately  after  its  comple- 
tion, and  eventually  recovered. 

He  had  been  convalescent  about  a  week,  when  the  dutiful  Felix- 
wry  considerabii/  disguised — it  was*  barely  noon  I— made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  old  man's  chamber  ;  and  as  connectedly  as  constant  liiccup 
would  allow  him^  bellowed  forth  : — 

**  So  f  you  've  thought  better  of  it  I  Eh  ?  Going  to  take  another 
inell  I  Bah ,'  Not  had  enough  of  it  yet  ?  We  thought  we  were 
ainout  to  have  a  riddance*     But  no  T' 

And  the  brut£ — degraded  and  enslaved,  say^  does  he  deserve  the 
aatae  of  nutu  f — cursed,  loudly  and  repeatedly,  his  aged  parent ! 

Mr*  Calmady  was,  visibly,  distressed*  He  wept  in  silence  for 
ume  minutes.  Reusing  himself,  he  at  length  ordered  the  intruder  to 
W  removed  forcibly  from  his  presence.  Neither  comment  nor  menace 
eicsped  him  ;  nor  was  he  ever  heard  to  allude,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  thai  frightful  interview*  But  he  acted  on  it !  That  very  night, 
^tibre  he  retired  to  restj  he  called  for  his  will,  and  burnt  it.    The 
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following  morning  found  him  too  feverish,  wandering,  and  imaettled 
to  execute  another:  and  the  recollection  of  his  hasty  act  oremigli^— 
the  dread  that  by  it  he  might  possibly  die  intestate, — and  if  ao,  that 
all  his  landed  property  would  pass  to  nis  unnatural  son— the  drunkard 
— as  hit  Jirst-bom, — ^heightened  the  agitation  and  disorder  of  his 
spirits.  A  relapse  was  the  result.  Fainting  fits  returned.  He  was 
conscious,  only  at  rare  and  brief  intenrals,  of  what  was  passing  around 
him.  And  in  this  state  Ruth  Dangerfield  found  him  when  she  assum- 
ed the  post  of  watcher  beside  his  bed. 

Wealth — ^thou  universal  idol !  —  thou  hast  thy  thorns  as  well  as 
Penury. 

Heavily  wore  away  the  hours  during  the  first  night  of  Ruth's  at- 
tendance on  the  aged  merchant.  The  house — ^the  room — the  sick- 
man,  all  were  strange.  Moreover,  a  feeling  of  insecurity  troubled  her. 
She  fancied  herself  subject  to  some  secret  Espionage.  More  than  once 
during  that  heavy  vigil  did  she  hear  a  stealthy  step  approach  the  suf- 
ferer's chamber ;  pause  at  its  threshold,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  obser- 
vation ;  and  then  swiftly  and  warily  glide  away.  Twice,  too,  she  saw 
the  door-handle  turned  gently  round  with  the  slightest  possible  noise. 
But  the  purpose,  be  it  what  it  might,  of  the  meditated  mtruder,  was 
disappointed.  A  strong  night-bolt  secured  Ruth  against  all  stray  vi- 
sitors.    Still  the  attempt  perplexed  and  alarmed  her. 

Meanwhile,  her  charge  slept  soundly;  and  at  intervals — let  the 
truth  be  told — ^his  attendant  dozed  in  her  easy-chair  beside  him.  To- 
wards morning  he  became  restless ;  moaned  heavily ;  and  repeated 
again  and  again,  with  painful  emphasis — 

"  I  have  much  to  leave  !  Oh !  I  have  much  to  leave !  But  how  ? 
But  how  ?" 

The  exclamation,  broken  ns  it  was,  indicated  full  well  the  subject 
which  harassed  the  sufferer's  mind.  Before  nine  Mr.  Bickersteth 
paid  his  morning  visit.  He  pronounced  his  patient  worse ;  but  still 
considered  the  case  to  be  by  no  means  hopeless ;  ordered  nutriment  to 
be  given  in  small  quantities  every  three  hours ;  urged  on  Ruth  unre- 
laxed  vigilance ;  and  enjoined  perfect  stillness  in  the  sick  man's  cham- 
ber. She  then  detailed  to  him  the  annoyances  of  the  past  night,  and 
her  inability  to  account  for  them. 

"  I  can,  and  easily,"  was  the  reply.  "  This  chamber  is  watched  in- 
tently. Some  of  the  servants  are,  unquestionably,  in  the  pay  of  the 
sons.  Tidings  from  it  are  eagerly  sought,  and  heavily  acknowledged; 
but  let  neither  artifice  nor  entreaty,  threat  nor  bribe,  win  for  any  one 
of  the  Calmady's  permission  to  pass  its  threshold." 

"  Depend  on  me,"  was  the  brief  answer. 

The  twilight  of  a  foggy  November  day  was  rapidly  deepening  into 
darkness,  when  perfect  consciousness  returned  suddenly  to  the  suf- 
ferer ;  and,  after  gazing  long  and  earnestly  on  Ruth,  he  observed,  in  a 
low,  quiet,  tone : — 

"  I  don't  recollect  you :  what 's  your  name  ?" 

His  attendant  answered  him. 

"  Who  sent  you  here  ?     Bickersteth  ?" 

The  nurse  assented. 

*'  Then  1  trust  you.  My  keys  are  under  my  pillow,  and  my  pocket- 
book.  Take  them ;  and  give  them  up  to  no  livins  creature  till — till 
—till—" 

His  senses  again  failed  himj  and  he  relapsed  into  Lis  former,  mo- 
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notonooB  plaint— •'' I  have  much  to  leave  —  ob!  I  have  mnch  to 
leave.;' 

This  restlessness  lasted  an  hour,  when  he  slept,  and  continued  to 
do  so  till  midnight.  Then  his  breathing  fell;  became  fainter  and 
fainter,  till  respiration  was  no  longer  perceptible ;  and  Ruth,  seized 
with  alarm,  rang  her  bell,  and  desired  Mr.  Bickersteth  to  be  summon- 
ed. The  messenger  speedily  returned  with  the  disheartening  intelli- 
gence that  the  doctor  had  been  sent  for  into  the  country,  and  would 
not  return  till  daybreak. 

Scarcely  had  this  message  been  delivered,  when  the  door-bell  rang 
violently.  The  summons  was  quickly  answered.  Two  young  men 
ran  rapidly  op  the  stairs,  and  having  rapped  loudly  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Calmadys  room,  demanded,  in  peremptory  terms,  instant  ad- 
mittance. 

It  was  refused. 

Again  the  demand  was  made,  and  again  negatived. 

*'  Force  the  door !"  cried  a  party  on  the  outside,  in  a  determined 
tone :  "  force  the  door,  I  say  :  I  '11  hold  you  harmless." 

Two  heavy  blows  were  given  with  right  goodwill.  A  crash  was 
heard.  Another.  The  panels  gave  way;  then  the  door-case;  and 
two  men — ^the  elder  evidently  under  the  influence  of  strong  excite- 
ment— stepped  quickly  into  the  apartment. 

"  This  house  is  now  mine  I" — Felix  the  sot  spoke—**  Hurrah  f  no 
nnll!  " 
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CHAPTER    XLIII. 
TLe  last  appearance  of  Mr.  Fogg.— The  return  home. 

Vincent  slept  but  little  that  night,  for  his  brain  was  in  a  perfect 
whirl.  The  bright  sun  darted  through  the  windows  before  he  closed 
his  eyes;  and  then  his  mind  was  equally  confused.  He  slumbered 
but  for  an  hour  or  two ;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  footsteps  in  the  cham- 
ber above,  betokening  that  Mr.  Fogg  had  got  up,  or,  as  he  more  grace- 
fully said,  had  sprung  from  his  couch,  Vincent  rose  also,  impatient  to 
tell  his  good  friend  everything,  and  feeling  assured  that  he  would  enter 
into  his  happiness. 

And  he  was  not  deceived.     The  kindly  dramatic  author, — who  had 

been  at  the  circus  last  evening  when  Vincent  quitted  it  in  so  strange  a 

manner,  and  who  had  ever  since  been  in  great  anxiety  as  to  the  cause 

and  result  of  such  a  proceeding,  until  he  had  determined  to  make  it  a 

situation  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  the  next  drama  he  wrote,  feeling 

«*«nred  it  would  excite  the  feelings  of  everybody — this  good  and  simple 

•oul  ^as  as  overjoyed  as  Vincent  himself.    And  when  Vincent  told  him 

^^  «U  the  things  Clara  had  accomplished,  he  applauded  with  his  hands 

^**  ^e  would  have  done  at  a  playhouse ;  and  inwardly  congratulated 

^*Ol,  XVII.  ^ 
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himselfj,  at  tbe  same  time,  at  having  found  a  new  heroine  of  the  d<>- 
mestic  drama,  who  might  eclipse  all  the  virtuous  poor  men**  daugliters, 
and  moral  servatit8-of-all-work,  who  had  ever  figured  in  Ills  most  af- 
fecting pieces, 

Vincent  went  over  to  the  circus  to  bid  a  hasty  good-bye  to  such  of 
his  late  associates  as  were  there  in  the  morning ;  and  then  collecting  his 
few  things  together^ — they  \vere  very  few — prepared  to  jinn  his  mother 
and  sister.  But  before  he  left  their  little  inn,  he  took  a  hearty  fare- 
well of  mr.  Fti'gg,  who  ivas  about  to  depart  that  morning  for  Henley- 
in-Arden,  and  rehearse  his  new  piece  with  the  dolls  of  Mr.  Hosset's 
estublishment. 

"  I  leave  you  in  better  spirits  now  than  when  we  parted  that  even^ 
ing  on  the  wharf/'  said  Vincent ;  *'  hut  1  am  not  the  less  grateful  for 
what  you  have  done  for  me/' 

"  Belay  therei  belny,"  returned  Mr*  Fogg,  as  his  mind  reverted  to 
tlie  dayji  of  the  *'  Lee  Shore  of  Life/'  "I  did  but  do  my  duty. 
Where  there  *s  enough  for  one,  there 's  enough  for  two ;  and  the  man 
who  would  not  share  his  crust  with  the  hapless  stranger,  deserves  not 
to  defy  tbe  present  or  look  forward  with  honest  aspirations  to  the 
future." 

*^I  wish  I  had  something  to  j;ive  you  as  a  keepsake/*  Siiid  Vincent* 
"Not  hut  what  I  hope  to  see  you  again  before  long;  stilJ  I  wish  you 
not  to  forget  me  altogether.  I  have  nothing  but  my  old  pipe^ — it  has 
been  a  long,  long  way  with  me  ;  an  old  friend,  who  never  withheld  its 
consolation  when  I  was  hard-up  or  in  trouble.     Will  you  accept  it?** 

"  The  calumet  of  amity  V  observed  Mr.  Fogg,  as  he  took  the  pipe 
from  Vincent^  and  gazed  at  it  with  fondness,  **I  shall  preaerve  it  for 
your  sake/* 

"And  may  it  serve  you  as  faithfully  as  it  1ms  done  mel'*  said  Vin- 
cent; **  for  in  its  time,  it  has  been  everything  but  lodging.  I  never 
felt  alone  with  that  old  pipe.  In  t!ie  dark  dreary  nights  there  was 
comfort  and  companionship  in  its  glowing  bowl;  and  by  day,  when  the 
smoke  floated  about  me,  I  used  to  fancy  that  it  showed  me  how  the 
clouds  of  trouble  would  disperse^  if  we  had  but  a  little  patience.  I 
have  been  rery  hungry  too,  when  that  old  pipe  has  brought  me  my 
dinner/* 

During  this  speech  of  Vincent's,  Mr.  Fogg  had  been  anxiously 
searching  in  his  various  pockets,  and  at  last  produced  a  pencil-case  of 
common  manufacture,  which  he  placed  in  the  hand  of  his  friend. 

"  And  that  is  all  I  have  got  to  oflTt-r  you  in  return,"  he  said  ;  ''but 
it  has  been  an  *umble  and  faithful  servant  also  lo  me ;  the  parent  of 
my  dramas/' 

'*  There  is  a  seal  on  the  top,"  continued  Mr.  Fogg ;  '^  a  seal  of  green 
glass ;  it  bears  a  ship  tossed  by  the  waves,  and  th«  motto,  *  Such  is 
life/  It  suggested  to  me  the  *  Lee  Shore;'  and  the  motto,  with 
variations,  has  furnished  many  a  sentiment  for  the  applause  of  the 
galleries*" 

"  You  could  not  give  me  anything  1  shonld  prize  more/'  said  Vin- 
cent, as  he  took  Mr.  Fogg's  humble  olFering, 

They  left  the  house  together,  and  w^alked  on  until  their  journey 
turned  two  different  ways ;  at  which  point,  with  every  reiterated  good 
wish  and  expression  of  gratitude,  Vincent  shook  his  friend  warmly  by 
the  hand,  and  they  parted.  But  as  Mr.  Fogg  went  up  the  street,  h« 
turned  back  many  times  to  nod  to  Vincent,  until  he  came  to  the  corner ; 
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and  then,  as  the  morning  soasliine  fell  upon  him,  he  waved  hi«  hand  in 
final  adieu,  like  a  spirit  departing  in  a  bright  tabUau  from  one  of  his 
own  pieces,  with  an  air  of  good  omen ;  and  so  went  on  his  way. 

And  sunshine  came  to  Vincent  too — to  him  and  to  those  so  dear  to 
to  him ;  the  sunshine  of  the  heart,  the  bright  hope  of  brighter  times  to 
come.  Although  it  was  still  early,  they  had  been  long  expecting  him ; 
and  when  he  reached  the  hotel,  carelessly  swinging  the  bundle  in  his 
hand,  which  contained  all  his  effects,  the  horses  were  immediately  or* 
dered ;  whilst  Clara  insisted  upon  his  taking  a  second  breakflEist, 
watching  everything  he  tasted  as  if  he  had  been  an  in^t — firmly  be- 
lieving that  he  had  lived  in  a  state  of  absolute  starvation  for  some 
months ;  and  nearly  choking  him  with  her  anxiety  to  see  that  he  was 
served  with  everything  at  once. 

The  carriage  was  soon  up  to  the  door,  and  they  once  more  started  to 
return  to  London.  Ninety-one  miles — ^it  was  nothing.  Their  conver- 
sation allowed  them  to  take  no  heed  of  time  or  distance.  The  journey 
was  nothing  but  a  rapid  succession  of  arrivals  at  inns,  and  ringing  of 
bells  by  excited  hostlers,  for  no  other  purpose,  that  could  be  made  out, 
than  to  summon  themselves,  and  call  all  those  together  who  were  al- 
ready there  in  attendance ;  and  taking  out  horses,  and  putting  them 
to ;  and  then,  again,  flying  along  the  hard  level  road.  Ninety-one 
miles  —  all  they  had  still  to  say  would  not  have  been  got  over  in  nine 
hundred,  had  the  journey  been  of  that  length.  Vincent  remarked  that 
Herbert  paid  for  everything,  and  from  a  slender  silk  purse,  with  bright 
steel  beads  and  sparkling  tassels,  by  a  curious  coincidence  precisely 
similar  to  the  one  which  Clara  gave  him  during  their  brief,  but  misera- 
ble interview  in  Mrs.  Constable's  hall !  There  could  be  no  mistake 
about  its  fairy  texture,  or  whose  were  the  active  and  taper  fingers  that 
had  manufactured  it. 

Afternoon  came  on  ;  then  twilight :  yet  as  it  got  cooler,  Clara,  sin- 
eularly  enough,  would  not  go  under  the  head  of  the  carriage,  but  made 
Vincent  sit  there,  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  whilst  she  remained  close 
to  Herbert,  shrouded  in  some  complicated  fashion  or  another — they 
themselves  only  knew  how — ^by  his  large  cloak,  in  a  manner  which  ap- 
peared exceedingly  comfortable.  And  before  the  moon  was  well  up,  the 
lights  of  London  could  be  plainly  seen  reflected  in  the  sky,  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  the  first  lamp  shone  out  on  the  roadside. 

They  left  the  level  turnpike-way  behind  them,  and  rattled  over  the 
•tones  at  last.     But  there  was  nothing  unpleasant  in  the  commotion  ; 
no— they  seemed  to  clatter  forth  a  rude  welcome  to  the  travellers ;  and 
there  was  an  excitement  in  their  noise  and  rough  jolting,  that  sent  the 
Wood  still  quicker  through  its  channels.     Then  came  the  long  glitter- 
ing lines  of  gas  upon  the  bridges,  and  the  wider  thoroughfares  and 
poorer  shops  across  the  water ;  next,  rows  of  uniform  houses,  with  gar* 
was  in  front ;  and  here  and  there  trees  and  open  spaces,  until  the  car- 
nage at  last  stopped  at  the  tenement  of  ]\Irs.  Chicksand.     We  might 
•ore  properly  have  said,  of  her  husband  :  but  as  he  seldom  appeared, 
tnd  nobody  knew  him  when  he  did,  his  wife  was  the  prominent  feature 
oCthe  establishment,  both  in  her  public  and  domestic  position. 
.  They  were  evidently  expected.   There  was  more  than  ordinary  light 
^Uie  drawing-room ;  and  as  the  carriage  stopped,  the  blinds  were 
y»t  on  one  side,  and  various  forms  were  seen  peeping  out.     And 
Mil.  Chicksand  had  lighted  the  passage- lamp,  which  was  an  illumina- 
"•ft  only  indolged  in  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  and  chiefly  de- 
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pendent  upon  any  end  of  wax-candle  which  could  be  put  by  without 
being  accounted  for  tu  the  lodgt-rs.  And  thut  lady  herself  came  to  lh« 
door,  giving  orders  to  Li^beth  to  lie  in  anibubh  on  the  kitcben^staint, 
half  way  duwn,  in  a  clean  cap  and  new  ribbons,  and  be  in  readiness  to 
bring  up  any  extra  assistance,  or  body  of  able  tea-thin|^Sj  that  might  be 
required. 

They  were  all  tbere.     Mr.  Scattergood  and  Freddy,  wliose  liolid;tp 
bad  come  round  ;  and  Amy — slily  invited  by  Clara  to  stay  a  few  dayjs, 
and  with  her  father's  permissiim  —  trembling,  blushing*  smiling,  and 
almost  crying  by  turns.     j\rr.  Scattergood,  in  his  general  absent  man- 
ner, which  on  the  present  occasion  might  perhaps  be  considered  an  ad- 
vantage, received  Vincent  as  if  be  bad  only  been  a  day  or  two  absent, 
certainly  not  even  now  perfectly  comprehending  what  was  going  on,  in 
the  same  spirit  of  easy  apathy  which  had  been  his  enemy  through  Ufc, 
until  be  got  his  present  appointment  in  the  government  otiice,  where 
such  a  temperament  was  of  no  consequence.    And  Clara  and  Amy  had, 
a»  u^ual,  such  a  deal  to  say  to  one  another*  whilst  the  former  was 
taking  off  her  travelling  attire,  thut  Mrs*  Scattergo>d  thought  tbey 
were  never  coming  down  ag^in,  until  she  sent  Herbert  up  to  knt>ck 
nnd   summons  them.     Even  then.  Amy  came  back  by  herself,  whilst 
Herbert  had  apparently  something  of  great  consequence  to  communi- 
cate to  Ciara  outside  the  door;  but  what  it  was  nobody  ever  knew  ex- 
cept Lisbetb,  who  chanced  to  he  coming  upstairs  with  the  tea-things 
just  at  the  m omenta     And,  as  she  never  told,  nobody  was,  with  these 
exceptions,  ever  any  the  wiser.     It  conld>  however,  have  been  nothing 
very  unpleasant,  for  the  whole  party  were  in  high  spirits,  laughing  and 
talking  until  such  a  lute  hour,  that  when  I\Ir.  Bodle  returned  at  an  un- 
holy hour   from  some  concert  at  which  be  had  been  conducting,  he 
found  an  hieroglyphical  scroll  impaled  upon  bis  candle,  which  clever 
people  miglil  have  deciphered  into  an  order  not  to  put  up  the  chain, 
nor  lock  the  door  and  bide  the  key  in  the  fanlight,  as  was  bis  wont  to 
do.     Even  long  after  he  sought  his  iron  bedstead,  sounds  of  conversa- 
tion came  from  below,  and  sometimes  songs,  in  the  demi-andibility  of 
a  floor  beneath,  which  at  lust  mingled  w*illi  his  sleeping  though u,  and 
produced  dreams  of  confus>ed  cunstruction,  in  which  the  lady  of  his  af- 
fect ions  j  who  lived  next  door,  figured,  together  with  everybody  else, 
under  the  most  extravagant  circnmstanees^ — one  of  those  inextricable 
visions  which  are  alone  dependent  upon  love,  or  Welsh  rarebits,  for 
their  origin. 
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The  luteac  intelligence  of  everybody* — Conchiiion. 

In  the  dram^as  which  our  friend  Mr.  Glenalvon  Fogg  was  in  the 
habit  of  producing,  there  were  certain  situations^  towards  the  clo^e  of 
the  last  scene,  wherein  the  audience  generally,  to  his  extreme  disgust, 
were  accustomed  to  rise  up  and  think  about  their  shawls,  or  the  difh- 
culty  of  procuring  a  conveyance  in  the  rush,  heedless  of  what  was  go- 
ing on  upon  the  stage.  For  they  saw  that  the  various  characters  were 
rapidly  approaching  universal  reconciliation;  and  so  they  cared  little 
further  to  interest  themselves  in  the  development  of  the  plot,  albeit 
the  '*  tag/'  as  ]Mr.  Fogg  technically  termed  it,  was  t(   "  " 
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portant  poiut,  aod  cost  bim  usually  more  labour  ibao  any  other  portion 
af  tbe  drama. 

Now  the  "  tag  "  is  usually  framed  in  this  manner  ;  it  is  explained 
for  fear  tbe  courteous  reader  should  not  precisely  understand  what  we 
mean»  as  well  as  to  furn]i>h  young  beginners  with  a  guide,  being  an  ap- 
peal, if  cleverly  made,  which  not  only  winds  up  the  performance  with 
a  flourish,  but  even  a^ssuages  the  serpent  of  aisapprubation  who  may 
have  commenced  winding  about  tbe  house*  When  all  parties  are  made 
happy,  and  the  old  man  has  forgiven  them,  the  popular  character 
should  step  forward,  in  a  touchingly  appealing  manner,  to  the  Jam ps^ 
and  say,  "  But  our  happiness  still  further  depends  upon  your  forgive- 
ness; let  me  therefore  solicit  that — **  Sec*;  to  be  tilled  up  as  circum- 
stances require.  Or,  when  alluding  to  present  joy,  the  popular  cba- 
meter  may  add, '*  And  if  tliese  kind  friends  will  but  look  kindly  on 
our  delinquencies,  we  may  be  tempted  (according  to  tbe  nature  of  tbe 
piece)  either  '  to  take  A  Trip  to  Any^^here,'  or  *  to  claw  off  The  Lee 
Shore  of  Life,*  or 'to  pass  through  the  Seven  Sinks  of  Profligacy/ 
—every  evening,  until  further  notice." 

We  know  that  uur  own  '*  tag  *  iii  faht  approaching ;  but  we  request, 
although  the  shadow  of  forthcoming  events  may  be  throxvn  upon  the 
progress  of  our  story,  that  you  will  not  yet  quit  our  pages  but  bear 
with  us  a  little  longer.  Yet  we  do  not  wish  to  weary  you^  as  indeed 
is  sometimes  the  case  with  certain  performances  that  we  have  seen. 
We  are  not  going  to  drag  two  chairs  down  to  the  lights,  and  commence, 
'^Thirteen  months  since,"  —  in  allusion  to  the  time  that  has  passed 
since  our  drainaiis  persunw  appeared  in  these  leaves,  rather  than  on 
these  boards.  We  only  beg  you  will  keep  us  company  yet  a  little 
time  before  we  part. 

In  a  few  days'after  the  arrival  of  Vincent  his  family  changed  their 
abode,  and  were  domiciled  in  a  ne:it  small  house,  still  in  the  neij^h- 
bourhood,  however,  of  their  old  quarters,  IMrs*  Chicksand,  after  tlieir 
departure,  began  to  get  in  despair.  The  bill  remained  up  for  a  period 
hitherto  unheard  of;  JMr.  Bodle  alone  vemained  constant  to  the  house- 
hold gods ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  lodgers,  tbe  fare  became  in 
every  sense  a  reduced  one*  But  one  fine  morning  lilrs.  Chicksand  was 
delighted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  iVIr.  Soarry,  fresh  and  bloom- 
ing, from  Gravesend,  who,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jollit,  marched  up  the 
small  garden,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Kirs.  Chicksand *s  heart  beat 
quickly ;  she  indulged  a  hope  that  Mr.  Snarry  had  caught  an  occu- 
pant for  the  top  of  the  house.     But  it  was  better  stilh 

*'  And  so  the  first  floor  is  empty,*'  observed  Mr.  Snarry  to  Mrs, 
Chicksand  when  the  greetings  had  passed  between  them.  **  I  think  I 
ffliy  want  it  before  long." 

**  Thank  you,  sir,*'  replied  the  hostess ;  *'  what  I  sav  to  C  is,  that 
Td  sooner  have  fifty  gentlemen  than  one  lady,  even  if  they  were  all  on 
the  second  floor/* 

Mr,  Jollit  directly  imagined  that  he  saw  the  half-hundred  of  hidgers 
iocftted  in  that  partition  uf  the  house;  and  had  a  laugh  to  himself.  In 
*«tteqaence,  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  scene  of  confusion  it  would 
crctl«. 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Snarry,  with  a  suspicion  of  a  blush  upon  his  cheek, 
,  "  I  htLT  there  will  be  a  lady,  Mrs»  Chicksand :  a  great  event  in  my 
^  *^f^  k  about  to  take  place.'* 

**  Indeed,  sir  J"  said  Mrs*  Chicksand,  who  was  directly  sorry  she 
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bad  spoken,  and  had  a  faint  idea  of  what  Mr.  Snarry  was  nenrous  in 
communicating. 

'*  Melancholy  things,  ma'am,  of  our  poor  friend,"  said  Mr.  Jollit  to 
Mrs.  Chicksand,  with  solemn  gravity :  **  he  sat  in  the  sun  one  day,  and 
it  flew  to  his  head:  quite  lost  his  reason  since  he  was  here  last; 
obliged  to  have  a  keeper.  Do  you  find  strait- waistcoats  with  the 
sheets  and  table-cloths  ?  " 

"  Don't  mind  him,  Mrs.  Chicksand,"  said  Mr.  Snarry,  with  a  look  of 
mild  rebuke.  "  The  fact  is,"  and  he  hesitated,  ''  the  fact  is,  I  am 
going  to  be  married." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Jollit  suddenly  inflated  his  cheeks,  and  imitated  a 
person  in  the  agonies  of  suppressed  laughter,  until  Lisbeth  was  com- 
pelled to  dust  nothing  upon  the  mantel-piece,  and  then  put  it  straight 
to  conceal  her  own  disposition  to  join  in  Mr.  Joe  Jollit's  merriment. 
But  the  prospect  of  a  first-floor  kept  Mrs.  Chicksand  staid  and  orderly. 

*^  And  so  the  Scattergoods  are  gone ! "  observed  Mr.  Snarry,  when 
the  r^elation  had  been  made,  and  he  had  been  congratulated  thereon. 
"  Ah  !  I  thought  once  I  should  not  have  another  love ! "  and  he  sighed 
sentimentally  as  he  added,  '*  this  house  brings  her  to  my  mind." 

And  then  he  added  a  little  couplet  wherein  "  toujours"  rhymed  with 
'*  amours  ;"  upon  which  Mr.  Jollit  begged  he  would  not  talk  Hebrew, 
because  he  did  not  understand  it. 

''  And  may  I  be  bold  enough  to  ask  who  the  lady  is  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Chicksand. 

*'  You  have  seen  her  here,"  said  Mr.  Snarry ;  *'  it  is  Mrs.  Hankins's 
sister." 

"  Oh!  a  nice  young  lady;"  returned  the  hostess,  smirking  at  this 
proof  of  ]\f r.  Snarry 's  confidence  ;  *'  and  that  Lisbeth  always  thought, 
and  so  did  I ;  and  told  Chicksand  that  Mr.  Jollit  was  sweet  there." 

"  Mr.  Jollit  is  sweet  everywhere,"  returned  that  gentleman.  "  No, 
no!  Mrs.  Chickseybiddy ;  Mr.  Jollit  has  still  got  his  senses:  he  looks 
upon  marriage  as  a  popular  deception.  Now,  Snarry,  if  you  have 
settled  everything,  we  will  go,  or  we  shall  miss  the  boat." 

A  private  conversation  of  five  minutes  with  the  landlady  settled 
everything ;  and  then  the  friends  departed.  But  as  they  turned  from 
the  road,  Mr.  Jollit  indulged  in  another  quiet  joke,  by  calling  the  at- 
tention of  an  omnibus  cad  with  his  finger  to  an  imaginary  balloon  in 
the  air:  and  then  laughing  at  him  for  being  taken  in,  and  bowing  to  a 
salutation  less  friendiv  than  forcible,  that  was  hurled  after  him,  they 
went  their  way  towards  the  embarking  point  of  the  steamer  that  was 
to  waft  Mr.  Snarry  back  to  love  and  Rosherville. 

Mr.  Gregory  Scattergood  kept  to  his  word.  As  soon  as  the  family 
were  established  in  their  new  abode,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  one 
of  the  wings,  or  rather  the  pinions,  being  the  extreme  apartment ;  and 
having  furnished  it  inversely,  to  his  own  liking,  admitted  that  he  was 
perfectly  comfortable — at  least,  as  much  so  as  his  perverted  notions  of 
gravity  would  permit.  And  he  took  such  a  fancy  to  CJara  that  he  was 
always  making  her  little  presents,  and  as  much  as  intimated  that  all 
he  had  in  the  world  would  be  left  to  her.  And  Herbert,  who  was 
there  every  day,  went  and  told  the  old  gentleman  all  the  news,  and 
condoled  with  him  upon  the  state  of  things  generally,  until  he  was  no 
less  pleased  with  him  than  with  his  niece. 

Taught  by  the  sharp  lessons  of  the  past,  that  carelessness  might  al- 
most degenerate  into  criminality,  Vincent  became  an  altered  character. 
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He  was  enabled  before  longj  through  the  interest  of  those  who  would 
have  helped  him  before,  but  they  mistrusted  him^  to  gain  a  situation  ; 
which,  although  humble  with  respect  to  remuneration  at  present,  pro- 
mised yet  better  things*  And  in  a  short  time  he  presented  himself  at 
Brabants,  where  he  was  received  with  greut  amity  by  Mr.  Grantham. 
It  had  been  a  hard  struggle  between  that  gentleman's  pride  and  his 
better  feelings  to  allow  him  to  come  there ;  but  he  found  that  Amy's 
affections  were  unchangeably  fixed  on  Vincent ;  and,  loving  her  dearer 
than  hia  life,  he  at  last  maJe  this  sacrifice  to  his  daughter's  happiness* 
And  thus  cheeringly  —  the  ties  becoming  each  day  firmer  that  bound 
the  various  parties  together — did  some  months  pass  quickly  away. 


It  ia  again  winter*  The  frost  has  once  more  imprisoned  in  its  iron 
grasp  the  marshes  on  whidi  we  first  became  acquainted  with  our  hero. 
Again  do  the  horses'  hoofs  ring  and  echo  over  the  frozen  roads  ;  the 
stars  twinkle  with  electric  brilliancy  in  the  heavens;  and  red t  warm 
lights  gleam  from  the  cottages  upon  the  bare  and  sparkling  shrubs. 

There  is  a  huge  fire  on  the  hearth  of  the  old  hull  at  Brabants,  toying 
and  playing  lambenily  around  the  dry  logs,  as  its  rejection  dances  on 
the  ancient  windows,  and  tfirows  fintaiitic  giant  shadows  upon  the  de- 
caying fretted  ceiling.  The  wind  is  blowing  sharply  without;  the 
casements  rat  tie,  the  vanes  creak  on  the  gables,  and  now  and  then  a 
looee  tile  may  be  heard  whirled  down  upon  the  ground.  But  ail  is 
snug  within.  The  more  fiercely  the  wind  blows  the  more  brightly 
the  fire  roars  up  the  vast  chimney  ;  any  one  who  cared  to  look  might 
see  its  red  sparks  outside,  Hying  high  in  the  air. 

A  happy  party  is  that  now  assembled  in  the  old  hall,  which  has  been 
restored  to  a  marvellous  pitch  of  comfort.  Away,  on  one  side  of  the 
fire-place,  iVIn  Grantham,  Mr.  and  i\Irs.  Scattergood,  and  the  doctor 
from  the  village — a  kind-hearted  man*  who  brought  almost  all  the  in- 
habitants of  that  little  world  into  it^ — have  formed  a  rubber,  sheltered 
from  intruding  draughts  by  a  huge  screen,  that  would  take  a  man  a 
long  winter's  night  to  study,  so  manifold  are  the  objects  of  interest  that 
adorn  it.  Closer  to  the  iron  **  dogs  "  of  the  hearth  are  seated  Vincent 
and  Amy,  in  earnest  but  not  grave  conversation*  It  must  be  sup- 
posed, from  their  low  tones,  that  it  is  not  meant  for  anybody  else  to 
hear,  and  is  therefore  interesting  only  to  themselves;  indeed,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  so.  Herbert  and  CJara  are  opposite  to  them,  seemingly 
playing  at  chess,  but  no  move  of  any  consequence  has  been  made  for 
the  last  half-hour,  as  tliey  hove  been  constantly  talking  to  each 
other  in  the  same  manner  as  their  companions.  And  Freddy  is  there 
too^  rolling  about  on  the  fioor  before  the  fire,  with  a  large  mastifl^,  cer- 
tainly as  big  as  he  is,  between  whom  and  himself  there  appears  to  exist 
that  intense  familiarity  and  unity  »if  disposition  which  children  alone 
11^  enabled  to  establish  with  animals. 

They  are  all  happy — very  happy.  The  liands  of  the  old  clock,  in  the 
quaint  carved  frame  against  the  gallery,  are  creeping  round  towards 
the  last  hour  of  the  year :  and  when  it  strikes,  their  various  pursuits 
are  suspended  for  mutual  greetings,  and  every  good  ivish  for  the  new 
year  that  love  and  aflfection  can  prompt.  Brighter  fortunes  are  in 
store  for  all ;  and  tlie  future  will  derive  more  heartfelt  pleasure,  from 
the  recoUection  of  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  the  past* 

Fervent  and  sincere  are  those  hopes  for  joy  and  happiness*    Through 
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tke  Bcdinm  of  our  •tarj,  whose  duuraciera  your  £iYOiir  called  into 
being,  lei  the  nme  be  conrejed  to  yoii^  and  all  those  for  whose  welfitfe 
jonr  own  wishes  are  offered. 


Again  we  are  called  upon  to  say  farewell ;  but  for  a  brief  period 
soly.  Let  ns,  before  we  part,  collect  a  little  hasty  intelligence  of  the 
other  personages  who  hare  from  time  to  time  appeared  before  us. 

There  is  a  £unily  residing  in  Fitzroy  Square,  whose  governess  has 
been  changed  as  many  times  within  the  last  six  months.  In  conse- 
quence, the  children  hare  learned  nothing,  and  mind  nobody ;  they 
axe  ign<»ant  and  orerbearing,  keeping  the  house  in  constant  commo- 
tion, and  annoying  erery  one  who  comes  to  pay  a  risit.  Mrs.  Constable 
sometimes  regrets  that  she  cannot  find  another  '^  young  person  "  to 
teadi  them  like  Clara  Scattergood. 

A  merry  party  hare  assembled  on  the  first  floor  at  Mrs.  Chicksand's, 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snarry,  whom  we  knew  as  ^'  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister/' 
have  returned  from  their  wedding  tour  to  Dover.  Mr.  Joe  JoUit  is 
there,  in  high  humour.  Mr.  Bodle  plays  appropriate  airs  on  the 
piano  ;  and  Sir.  Bam  is  deep  in  the  concoction  of  a  wondrous  bowl  of 
punch ;  while  Mr.  Rasselas  Fipps  has  brought  his  flute,  and  has  been 
playing  mild  obligatos  to  popular  melodies  during  the  evening.  Mrs. 
Chicksand  is  in  great  good  humour,  for  there  is  prospect  of  many  dishes 
left  for  the  morrow ;  and  LLsbeth's  various  Christmas-boxes  have  helped 
to  deck  her  in  a  style  beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest  charwoman  i/ho 
ever  came  to  assist  on  similar  occasions. 

Christmas  is  being  kept  everywhere,  and  jollily  too,  except  by  Mr. 
Bolt,  who  is  keeping  it  at  the  expense  of  government,  for  some  misde- 
meanour, on  board  a  floating  tenement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wool- 
wich. All  the  Merchant  Taylor  boys  are  happy  at  home,  for  a  good 
three  weeks.  Mr.  Rosset's  thriring  receipts  have  enabled  him  to  gire 
his  carps  olifmpique  a  general  treat  on  a  night  of  non-performance. 

And  Mr.  Glenalvon  Fogg  has  returned  to  town,  ana  produced  a  suc- 
cessful pantomime  over  the  water.  His  "  Lee  Shore  "  has  been  played 
all  over  the  country,  and  the  money  has  fallen  in  well  accordingly ; 
whilst  he  has  been  applied  to  to  write  a  piece,  on  its  success,  for  one  of 
its  more  important  theatres.  He  looks  more  blooming,  and  less  seedy, 
than  heretofore ;  and  is  on  the  eve  of  taking  a  benefit,  ^'  at  the  insti- 
gation of  several  of  his  friends,"  at  which,  be  sure,  there  will  be  one 
box,  if  not  more,  taken  by  certain  paries.  He  has  not  yet  used  Vin- 
cent up  as  a  character  in  any  of  his  dramas :  he  has  apparently  too 
much  respect  for  him ;  "  for,"  as  he  says,  "  a  great  many  whom  the 
world  looks  upon  as  loose  fish,  sometimes  owe  their  name  more  to  cir- 
cumstances than  a  bad  disposition ;  and  have  often  the  best  sort  of 
stuff  in  their  hearts  to  work  upon,  after  all." 
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A    ROMANCE    OF   OLD    FABIS. 

BY   ALiB£KT   SMITH. 

[with    AK   illustration    by  J.  LEECH.] 


CHAPTER    Vll, 

Lotiise  Gauthier  raHs  into  the  hands  of  Lacliaiiss6e. 
WflfLST  the  good  gossipera  of  Paris,  on  the  morning  after  the  ar- 
st  of  Exili  at  the  Pool  Notre  Dame,  were  everywhere  discussing 
be  events  of  the  preceding  evening,  the  principaJ  actors  in  the 
were  quiet  enough.  On  board  the  boat-mill  everything  was 
'tranquil.  The  morning  sun  was  high  up,  sparkling  upon  the  river, 
and  glistening  in  the  lofty  casements,  indenting  the  tall  iiloping 
roofs  of  the  houses  adjoining  the  Seine.  The  quays  were  again  filled 
with  busy  crowds :  the  buz  and  bustle  of  the  foot  passengeri^  and  the 
rambling  of  ignoble  morning  vehicles — for  the  aristocratic  quarters 
stall  slumbered — once  more  fell  jon  the  ear,-  and  the  mountebanks 
and  charlatans  of  the  Pont  Neuf  and  Carrefour  du  Chatelet  were 
arriving  with  their  stalls  and  apparatus  to  prepare  for  another  day's 
speculation  upon  the  credulity  of  their  customers, 

Benoit  M ousel  was  the  first  of  the  three  inmates  of  the  mill  that 
was  stirring;  and  he  blessed  hinisielf  as  the  clock  of  the  Tour  d'Hor- 
loge  read  him  a  lesson  upon  his  sluggishness.  But  he  had  been  late 
in  bed«  The  Garde  Bourgeois  had  remained  some  lltUe  time  at\er 
the  prisoner  had  been  taken ;  and  even  when  they  went,  taking 
their  dead  comrades  with  them,  the  excitement  and  alarm  of  the 
Languedocian  and  his  wife,  were  too  great  to  allow  them  to  think  of 
retiring  to  rest  Nor  could  Benoit  persuade  him»elfj  in  spite  of 
I  tome  comforting  assurances  from  the  guard,  that  he  was  altogether 
[  xcu]|)ated  from  the  suspicion  of  being  an  accomplice  of  Exili.  In 
'  the  stormy  night  that  ft^llowed,  even  until  morning,  Uiere  was  not  a 
tile  or  fragment  blown  down  from  the  tottering  houses  on  the  Pont 
Notre  Dame,  upon  the  roof  of  the  mill,  which  did  not  cause  him  to 
rtart  and  tremble,  with  the  belief  that  a  fresh  party  of  the  watch 
Were  coming  to  arrest  him.  Even  his  usual  narcotic,  the  clicking  of 
I  Ike  water-wheel  failed  to  lull  him,  although  aided  by  the  gentle 
[*iray  of  the  boat  as  it  rocked  in  the  current ;  and  his  couch  of  empty 
^  «ki  never  before  appeared  so  uncomfortable. 

Hit  wife  had   shared   her  bed  with  her  young  guest,  and  was 

scarcely  less  watchful  and  terrified  than  her  husband  ;  for  liathilde 

k*d  not  been  very  long  in  Paris,  and  never  cared  to  leave  their  little 

BcMting  tenement  but  to  go  to  the  market,  or  on  Sunday  when  she 

clofineci  her  best  costume  of  Languedoc,  and  accompanied  Benoit  to 

•orne  of  the  resorts  of  the  holiday -keepers  beyond  the  walls ;  so  that 

tlie  \^jitj    nninners  of  the  time  and  city  were  comparatively  little 

'^'^Wn  to  her.     Louise  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  slept 

'"^ughout  the  night.     Worn,  broken  down,  trushed  m  heart  and 

•P^'iit,  tlie  had  ahnost  mechanically  allowed  Bathilde  to  officiate  as 

'*^'"   ^rr Jng-wonmo ;   and  a  faint  smile  which  passed  occasionally 

*^«*l-.  XVII.  Q 
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over  her  sad  features,  was  the  only  token  by  which  the  good-tem- 
pered paifsannc  knew  that  her  af*sistance  was  appreciated. 

'*  Pardieu  !"  said  Benoit,  as  they  assembled  to  their  morning  re- 
past; ^*  I  like  the  gun  a  little  better  than  the  night ;  how  the  clouds 
growled  at  the  angry  wind  !  And  how  the  wind  chafed  the  lighters 
against  the  piles  of  the  bridge!  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  devil s 
squeaking  as  they  made?     Ugh  f" 

Benoit  shuddered  at  the  mere  recollection  of  the  sounds  that  had 
rendered  the  night  so  fearful ;  and  then  directly  afterwards  attacked 
the  large  log  of  bread,  and  one  of  a  store  of  small  cheeses,  in  a  manner 
that  showed  his  mental  disquietude  had  not  in  an}'  way  affected  his 
appetite. 

*'  Did  you  hear  tlie  rain,  Benoit  ?"  asked  Bathilde. 

"  One  must  have  had  sorry  ears  not  to  have  done  so/'  he  replied. 
"  I  only  dozed  once ;  and  then  I  dreamt  I  was  tied  to  a  stake  in  the 
Place  ue  Greve  with  a  painted  paper  cap  on  my  head ;  and  the  exe- 
cutioner was  lighting  the  faggots,  when  down  came  the  rain  and 
washed  us  all  away.     Jtist  then  the  storm  awoke  me." 

And  he  drowned  the  recalled  terror  in  a  horn  of  wine,  poured  out 
from  the  rude  earthen  jug  on  the  table. 

'*  You  have  eaten  nothing,  pcfile,"  said  Bathilde,  as  she  took  the 
hand  of  Louise  in  her  own»  and  pressed  it  kindly*  "  I  am  afraid 
you  do  not  like  our  city  food." 

"  Indeed  you  are  mistaken,"  returned  Louise;  "it  is  most  excel- 
lent But  1  cannot  eat.  And  yet,"  she  added  sadly,  **  I  have  tasted 
nothing  for  tivo  days." 

"  It 's  a  bad  thing,  sweetheart,  not  to  eat/*  said  Benoit,  by  way  of 
commentary  on  his  own  proceedings.  *'  When  I  was  courting  Ba- 
thilde, if  I  had  not  eaten  and  drank  a  great  deal  I  should  have  died. 
Love  is  a  terrible  thing  for  the  appetite/* 

*'  We  have  no  honey  here,  nor  oil,  like  we  have  at  Beziers/*  said 
Bathilde. 

*'AyI  Beziers!"  continued  Benoit,  with  a  fond  reminiscence. 
*VHow  I  used  to  eat  the  mulberries  there!  You  know  the  mul- 
berries at  Brziers,  i^Ia'amselle  Louise  ?  And  the  old  image  of  Pierre 
Pepesuc,  that  we  used  to  dress  up  once  a  year*" 

'*  And  I  made  ribbons  for  his  hat/'  said  Bathilde;  *' because  he 
kept  the  town  by  himself,  against  the  English,  in  the  Rue  Fran- 
foise." 

"  And  the  orchards  on  the  bank  of  the  Orb,  and  the  vineyards, 
and  the  tarms  all  along  the  river/'  continued  Benoit,  warming  up  as 
he  called  to  mind  the  principal  features  of  bis  beautiful  Languedoc. 

But  it  produced  no  corresponding  animation  in  the  pale  face  of 
Louise,  On  the  contrary,  she  bent  down  her  head  ;  and  they  saw 
the  tears  falling,  although  she  was  evidently  endeavouring  to  conceal 
her  anguish  from  her  hospitable  entertainers. 

*'  I  shall  never  see  Languedoc  again,"  she  said  sorrowfully,  at 
length. 

**  Oh  yes  you  will,  7tm  belk  f  said  Benoit  cheeringly ;  "  and  so  we 
shall  idl.  When  autumn  arrives^  and  Jacques  Mito  will  come  and 
mind  the  mill,  we  will  all  start  together.  I  can  get  a  mule  who  will 
go  the  wh*>le  way,  with  easy  stages/' 

"  And  we  have  been  promised  a  pafacite^"  observed  Bathilde. 

*'Ay^^a  pafachc*      Mass'    did  you    ever  travel  by  a  paiachff 
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They  send  you  up  to  tbe  sky  every  round  the  wheels  make*     'Tii 
a  fine  method  of  seeing  the  country." 

Biithilde  laughed  at  her  husband's  explanation  of  the  uncomfort- 
able conveyance.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  mention  of  Lang^uedoc 
only  brought  back  te^irful  recollections  to  Louise  Gauthier.  She 
shuddered,  as  the  image  of  some  bitter  scene  was  called  up  by  the 
allusion,  and  remained  silent. 

The  day  wore  on.  Several  persons— neighbours  from  the  bridge, 
and  street  acquaintances  of  Benoit^— came  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
inj;  to  gossip  about  the  events  of  which  the  boat-mill  had  been  Uie 
prindnal  scene  of  action.  Bathilde  went  to  market  on  the  quays, 
iiml  while  she  was  gone  Louise  busied  herself  in  setting  to  rights 
the  humlile  /ippointraents  of  their  ark.  The  gootl- hearted  Langue- 
doeian  himself  appearetl  very  little  at  ease  with  himself  respecting 
the  disposal  of  his  time ;  and  he  was  constantly  speculating  upon  the 
chance  of  ever  recovering  a  small  sura  of  money  due  to  him  from 
Ejtili  for  lodging  and  services.  He  hatl  discarded  his  motley  habit, 
which  hung  in  a  woe-begone  and  half-ludicrous  fashion  against 
tbe  wall ;  and  was  now  attired  in  tlie  simple  costume  of  a  daHMeuc 
peasant. 

Twili^j^ht  was  again  coming ;  and  the  little  party  were  once  more 
reftisemhleJ,  w^hflst  Bdthihle  was  teJliagalJ  sort^  of  wonderful  htories 
of  the  marvels  she  hnd  seen  on  the  quays  and  carrefours,  when  a 
fresh  visitor  arrived  at  the  hoat-milL  He  came  alone  in  a  small 
boat,  similar  to  the  one  Sainte-('roix  had  used  the  preceding  evening, 
and  without  announcing  himself,  entered  the  apartment  with  an  easy^ 
hdf*impudent  air,  which  proved  that  he  was  on  excellent  terms 
with  himself.  Benoit  and  his  wife  received  him  with  great  respect, 
being  somewhat  overcome  by  his  appearance;  for  he  was  gaily 
dressed,  and  assumed  the  air  of  a  grand  seigneur.  Their  visitor  was 
in  the  little  room  lately  occupieil  by  Exili,  which  the  kind-hearted 
couple  had  begged  she  would  call  her  own  so  long  as  she  chose  to 
remain  with  them. 

** Salui!  good  people/*  said  the  stranger  on  entering*  "  Do  not 
let  me  incommode  you.  Is  this  the  mill  in  which  the  poisoner  Exili 
was  captured  last  evening?'* 

"  V-e-8,  monsieur,""  gasped  Benoitj  in  very  frightened  accents, 
whilst  he  added  inwartily,  "  It  is  all  up  with  me  I  I  shall  be  broken 
or  burnt  on  the  Greve  after  all !" 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  in  his  mind.  The  visitor  wa;^ 
evidently  charged  with  a  commission  to  arrest  him  as  one  of  the 
Italian's  accomplices.  Even  Bathilde's  fresh,  rosy  cheeks  paled  ; 
chiefly,  however,  from  beholding  her  husband's  terror 

**  My  husband  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  him,  beyond 
watching  his  6res  and  selling  his  love  sj>ell>i/*  said  Bathilde  eagerly. 
'*  He  had  not,  indeed,  monsieur.  Maitre  Picard,  the  chapeHtr  of  the 
Rue  8l  Jacques,  will  give  him  his  good  word/* 
*'  He  is  one  of  the  €hirde  Bourgeois  of  St,  Marcel,"  said  lienoit. 
'*And  kept  the  keys  of  the  Porte  Bordelle  before  King  Louis 
knocked  it  down,"  added  his  wife  rapidly. 

*'  And  his  wife  owns  half  the  mulberries  at  Be^iers,"  ejaculated 
Brnoit.     "  i  worked  for  her  father,  monaieur  ;  he  would  come  up  to 
speak  for  me ;  but  he  has  been  dead  ten  years/' 
"My  honest  couple/*  said  tbe  visitor  ;  **  you  appear  to  bt  ^v\tVB 
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;  deil  of  mmoftctamrw  diseooifcNt.     I  have  very  little 
widk  escber  of  TOO.* 

dmw  a  good  ka^  bradi  of  rdicf ,  and  now  for  the  fint 
':  to  get  a  «c  fior  tlie  stranger. 
*^  Hjive  joa  anj  one  Kaiiug  in  the  mill  with  yoa/'  inquired  the 


'M.  KxtIt   wxs  our  onlj  lodger,"  said  Benoit,  not  choosing  to 

of  the  «irL 
^  Bat  there  is  a  jomc  woman  here,  I  think,"  continued  the  other. 
^Tbe  ame  that  wa»  pceaent  at  the  capture,  last  evening." 

-*  Hcrcical  VrqciB !  she  is  not  a  poisoner !"  exclaimed  Benoit,  who 
began  to  nxisgiTe  everjthing  and  ererrbody. 

-*-  RensBore  jovrseiC*  replied  the  other ;  '*  she  certainly  is  not,  if 
the  pcivxi  be  the  same.     Her  name  i»— " 

-^  LtMcae  Grtttthiw  r"  replied  Bcnott,  as  the  stranger  hesitated. 
*^That  i;i  right.     Will  joa  tril  her  some  one  wishes  to  see  her 
spoQ  b«snes»  of  importance." 

BarhiTtfe  nn  towards  the  chamber  to  summon  the  young  girL 
She  appeared  immediatriy :  but  as  soon  as  she  saw  who  it  was  re- 
qairca  her  attendance,  she  shrank  back,  with  an  expression  of  alarm 
Mid  dislike,  as  she  exclaimed. 
^  II.  LachaosiA^  here  T 

*  Yes»  Ma'amselle  Louise,"  returned  Sainte-Croix's  con6dant,  as 
he  lose  from  his  seat.  *^  You  do  not  giTe  me  a  very  hearty  welcome. 
Cone  here." 

He  advanced  towards  her ;  but  Louise  uttered  a  slight  cry,  and 
retired  in  the  direction  of  her  chamber,  appealing  to  Benoit  for  pro- 
tectioEu  The  miller  immediately  seixed  a  partixan,  which  had  been 
kit  behind  in  the  tumult  of  the  preceding  night,  and  put  himself 
before  the  door. 

^"^  Look  Tou.  monsieur,"  he  said  ;  "  I  heard  your  name  from  herlip« 
last  night,  under  no  very  pleasant  circumstances.  I  think  you  hold 
some  situation  at  the  Gobelins.** 

*"  Well  ?**  returned  Lachaussee  coolly.     *'  Well,  my  good  fellow?" 
**«  Well  I"  continued  Benoit ;  "  it  is  not  well,  and  I  am  not  a  good 

fellow, at  least.  I  would  rather  not  be,  according  to  your  opinion 

of  one.     Now  take  this  hint,  and  don't  be  too  pressing  in  your  tt- 
tentions." 

"  P^haw  !  you  are  a  fool !" 

•^Without  doubt,"  said  Benoit;  "or  rather  I  nras.  Yesterday  it 
was  part  of  my  profession  ;  to-day  I  am  a  bourgeois,  if  I  please  to 
call  myself  so.  But  fool  or  not,  you  shall  not  annoy  that  poor  girl/' 
•*  When  you  have  come  to  the  end  of  your  heroics,  perhaps  you 
will  let  me  speak,"  said  Lachaussee. — "  Mademoiselle  Gauthier,"  be 
continued,  addressing  himself  to  Louise,  "  you  had  a  hurried  inter- 
view here  last  evening  with  M.  de  Sainte-Croix.  I  am  the  bearer 
of  a  message  from  him." 

"  An  apology,  I  hope,  for  his  brutality,"  again  interrupted  Benoit. 
gaining  fresh  courage  every  minute.  And  he  was  going  on  ^itb  «» 
invective,  when  an  appealing  look  from  Louise  restrained  him,  •do 
he  contented  himself  by  performing  feats  of  revenge  in  imagination 
flourishing  his  halbert  about,  to  the  great  terror  of  Bathilde,  wP» 
had  never  accn  her  husband  so  furious.  , 

**l  know  nothing  of  that  to  which  this  person  alludet,"  contioo^ 
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Lachaussee  to  Louise.     ''  M.  de  Sainte-Croix  desirea  to  see  jom, 
Blademoiselle/' 

**  To  see  me  V*  exclaimed  Louiee  in  a  tremor  of  excitement,  not 
unmixed  with  joy.  *'  Oh,  31.  Lacbauflsee  ♦  you  are  not  triHing  witll 
me  ?     Is  this  really  true  ?** 

*•  You  may  convince  yourself  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour/*  replied 
the  other,  *'l  have  a  carriage  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge* 
Possibly  you  may  conceive  the  reason  of  my  mission;  of  that  I 
know  nothing/' 

'*  Do  you  think  that  I  ought  to  go/'  asked  Louise  timidly  of  her 
honest  host.  **  And  you  will  not  say  it  is  unkind^  leaving  you  at 
this  short  notice  ?  Oh  !  if  you  knew  how  I  have  prayed  to  see  him 
but  once  more — to  speak  to  him  again,  if  it  were  but  to  exchange  a 
single  word,  and  then  hid  him  farewell  for  ever/* 

**  Unkind,  sweetheart  ?*'  said  Benoit,  laying  his  rough  hand  upon 
her  shoulder.  *'  It  would  be  greater  unkindness  in  us  to  keep  you 
here.  Go,  by  all  means;  and  recollect  this  is  still  your  home,  if  you 
have  need  of  one.  I  will  not  even  say  good  bye.  Shall  I  go  with 
you?" 

"There  is  no  ocomon  for  that/'  a^d  Lachaussee,  ''There  are 
two  vaJets  with  the  coach,  who  will  see  Mademoiselle  safely  back 
again,  should  she  return.  And  here  is  something  M.  de  Saiute- 
Croix  desired  me  to  offer  to  you,  for  your  care  of  her/* 

He  placed  a  purse  in  Benoit's  band  as  he  spoke.  The  Langue- 
dodan  looked  at  it  for  a  iew  seconds,  peeping  into  its  contents  like 
a  bird  ;  and  then  he  shook  his  head,  saying, 

**  A  fiftieth  part  of  this  sura  would  more  than  repay  us  for  what 
we  have  done.  No,  no— I  would  rather  you  had  given  me  a  few 
sous — ^though  1  did  not  want  anything.  Keep  it  for  us,  JSIademoi- 
sellc  Louise,  until  you  come  back/' 

This  was  Benoit's  rough  method  of  making  over  the  money  to  his 
late  guest.  Xtouise  took  it,  for  she  did  not  wish  to  annoy  him  by 
returning  it. 

And  then — hoping,  doubting,  trembling— she  embraced  Bathtlde, 
and  accompanied  Lachaussee  to  the  water  platform  of  the  mill, 
Benoit  lighted  her  into  the  boat,  and  then  remained  waving  his  torch 
in  adieu,  until  they  touched  tlie  landing  place  o£  the  Quai  du  Cha- 
telet.  And  then,  with  a  hasty  adieu  to  his  wife,  he  jumped  into  his 
own  light  cridt,  and  follow ed  the  direction  the  others  had  taken. 


CBAPTBA  YtlU 
The  catacombs  of  the  Bievre,  and  their  ooaipants. 

Thkus  was  much  depravity  and  reckless  disregard  of  every  moral 
and  social  ordinance  to  be  found  moving  upon  the  surface  of  the 
city  of  Paris  at  this  epoch  ;  but  there  was  still  more  beneath  it. 
The  va«t  carrieres  that  have  undermined  the  city  in  so  many  direc- 
tions, the  chief  of  which  are  now  known  by  the  general  name  of 
*•  the  catacombs,"  still  existed ;  but  they  were  not  then,  aa  now,  ap- 
propriated to  the  staring  of  remnants  of  mortality  collected  from  the 
overcharged  cemetery  of  the  Innocents  and  other  places  of  inter- 
ment.      They  had,   however,  living   occupants — many>  p^ttWtv^i^^ 
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whose  bones  exhumed  and  transported  in  future  times  from  1 
burial-grounds,  now  assist  in  forming  the  ghastly  decorations  of  tbtffc 

subterranean  charnel-houses. 

As  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century*  it  was 
the  custom  to  <li^  the  white  freestone,  of  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  edifices  of  ancient  Paris  were  built,  from  carrieres  on  either  side 
of  the  JJievre,  and  beneath  the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel,  in  which  neigh- 
bourhood much  of  our  scene  has  passed.  These  undertakings  were 
continued  for  two  or  three  centuries,  without  method  or  direction, 
iinrestrainttl  by  any  authority,  and  entirely  according  to  the  will  t>f 
the  excavators ;  until  they  had  not  only  hollowed  out  the  ground, 
for  an  incredible  distance  under  the  faubourgs,  but  had  even  under* 
mined  the  southern  parts  of  the  city,  placing  in  great  jeopardy  the 
streets  and  biiiildiogs  over  them,  as*  indeed  they  are  said  to  beat  pre- 
sent. The  empty  caverns,  most  of  which  <ipened  to  the  air  and 
light  by  unguarded  pits  and  archways,  at  which  accidents  were  con- 
sUtntly  occurring,  soon  found  inhabitants  ,*  and  whenever  the  working 
of  one  of  the^e  carrieres  ceased,  either  from  the  fear  of  proceeding  fur- 
ther, or  the  stoppage  of  the  outlet  by  a  tumbling  in  of  the  freestone, 
it  was  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the  graceless  wanderers 
and  outcasts  who  formed  the  refuse  of  every  grade  and  circle  of 
society  in  the  dissolute  city. 

A  carriage  was  waitirjg,  as  Lachaussee  had  stated,  at  the  side  of 
the  Seine;  and  when  he  had  entered  with  his  unsuspecting  com* 
panion,  it  moved  on  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city,  in 
the  direction  Sainte-Croix  had  taken  tlie  preceding  evening.  Scarcely 
a  word  was  spoken  by  citlier  party,  until  the  vehicle  stopped  be- 
neath the  sign  of  the  *'  Lanivmc"  tiie  low  tavern  in  the  Rue  ilouffe- 
tard.  The  light  revealed  its  blackened  beams,  and  the  rough*  crumb- 
ling pillars  that  supported  the  upper  floor* 

"  This  is  the  end  of  our  journey,  mademoiselle/*  said  Lachaussee; 
"we  must  ilescend  now»** 

*'  But  this  is  not  the  residence  of  M,  de  Sainte-Croix/'  observed 
Louise,  as  she  cast  a  misgiving  glance  at  the  worn  and  ancient  tene- 
ment. 

**  We  shall  meet  him  by  appointment,"  replied  the  other,  as  be 
got  down  ;  *•  and  he  is  certain  not  to  be  much  after  his  time.  If  he 
has  not  arrived,  do  not  be  alarmed ;  I  have  received  his  orders  to 
take  the  greatest  care  of  you/' 

The  manner  of  Lachaussee  towards  Louise  was  so  completely 
changed  since  tfiey  last  met,  his  usual  insolence  had  turned  to  so  re* 
spectful  a  bearing,  that  her  suspicions  were  for  a  time  lulled.  "He 
is  evidently  trying/*  she  thought,  **  to  efface  my  recollection  of  his  . 

importunities."  ^m 

They   wt^re  admitted   by  the  host,  and    Lachaussee  inquired   if  ^| 
Gautlin  had  arrived.     The  man  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and    ^" 
moreover  stated  that  he  had  gone  to  his  laboratory,  leaving  word 
that,  if  any  one  int|uiretl  for  him,  especially  two  who  answered  to 
the  description  of  iJie  present  visitors,  they  were  to  be  admittetl  to 
him. 

He  threw  back  a  heavy  door  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  as  he 
spoke,  and  placed  himself  at  the  entrance  with  a  light,  ft  ojiened 
appaiemly  on  the  brink  of  a  dark  well  ;  at  all  cveriti*,  there  was  no 
passage  leading  from  it.     In  her  anxiety  to  meet  Sainte-Croix  once 
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more,  Louise  had  stepped  forward  before  ber  eondtictor  ;  but  ai  the 
saw  the  deep  abyss  that  yearned  immediately  at  her  feet,  she  startai 
with  a  cry  of  affright. 

*•  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  mademoiselle,"  &aid  Lachaus^ee ;  ''Mon- 
sieur is  SL  subtle  chemist,  and  pursues  his  studies  below.     Let  me  go 

Lachaussee  took  the  light  from  the  bo^  and  grasping  the  band  of 
Louise,  almost  dragged  her  towards  the  door- way,  for  she  hung  back 
from  terror.  The  light  revealed  a  few  rude  wooden  steps,  down 
which  they  passed ;  and  then  she  found  herself,  with  her  guide,  in  a 
narrow  excavation,  scarcely  large  enough  to  contain  them  both,  and 
liewn  in  the  solid  limestone, 

A  straightened  passage  led,  from  this  hollow,  upon  a  rapid  de- 
scent. The  walls  were  roughly  fashioned,  as  well  as  the  roof,  from 
which  large  blocks  depended,  which  threatened  every  instant  to 
tumble  down  and  crush  those  below.  At  the  sides  the  stone  was 
dirty  and  smoothed,  as  if  from  the  frequent  contact  of  passers  by  ; 
but  above,  it  was  white ,  and  scintillated  in  places  from  the  reflection 
of  the  light  which  Lachaussee  curried.  They  went  rapidly  on,  still 
going  down,  down,  until  the  arched- way  became  dajnp>  and  in 
some  places  small  streams  of  water  trickled  through  the  walls,  or 
mixed  with  the  h*me  and  depended  in  stalactites  from  the  projecting 
pieces.  Then  other  caverns  branched  out  from  the  track  they  were 
following^  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  obscurity.  Sheik  and  marine 
fossils,  so  bright  that  they  almost  appeared  metallic,  were  everywhere 
visible ;  and  occasionally  the  petrified  traces  of  monsters  of  a  former 
world  started  out  from  the  rude  boundaries  of  the  piissage.  The  air 
became  chill  and  damp  i  the  breath  of  the  intruders  steamed  in  the 
flaring  light  of  the  torch  ;  and  their  footsteps  fell  without  an  echo, 
clogged  by  the  deadened  and  imprisoned  atmosphere.  Loiiii»e  spoke 
not  a  word  ;  but  even  dung  to  Lachaussee  in  the  fright  of  their 
dreary  journey - 

Before  long  the  way  became  more  lofty  and  spaeioua.  Other 
tracks  evidently  branched  into  it  from  various  points ;  and  the  paths 
were  more  beaten,  but  still  always  descending.  Louise  fancied  she 
heard  sounds  too ;  now  and  then  the  echo  of  a  laugh,  as  at  a  distance, 
or  the  roar  of  hasty  altercation.  She  ad dresscil  several  questions  to 
Lachaussee,  as  to  how  much  further  they  had  to  travel ;  but  received 
no  reply,  beyond  a  common-place  evasion.  Then  the  sounds  were 
louder  and  nearer ;  and  at  last  the  superintendent  of  the  Gobelins 
pushed  aside  a  curtain  of  coarse  sackcloth  that  hung  before  a  door- 
way, as  if  to  deaden  the  noise  within  ;  and  led  Louise  into  an  apart* 
nient  about  thirty  feet  square,  roughly  cut  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  archway,  but  in  a  soft  chalky  stone — that  kind  which,  burnt  and 
pulverised,  is  known  so  well  in  the  arts. 

There  were  many  people,  of  both  sexes,  in  this  vault,  and  a  glance 
sufficed  to  shew  that  they  were  collected  from  the  lowest  dregs  of 

hose  who  lived  from  day  to  day  they  cared  not  how  —  in   Paris. 

Vhen  any  one  of  their  usual  haunts  —  "the  Gourdes  Miracles,"  be- 
fore alluded  to,  —  became  too  prominent  in  its  iniquities  for  the  po- 
lice to  suffer  it  to  remain  unvisited,  they  sought  a  refuge  in  the 
•' cumcrfj  "  at  tlie  southern  part  of  the  city,  beyond  the  barriers, 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Guet  Royal.  The  .Garde  Bourgeois 
they  set  entirely  at  defiance.     Having  once  taken  posaession  oCxUot 
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subterranean  domain,  approach  was  at  all  times  daneerona,  except  to 
the  initiated.  The  fruits  of  all  the  robberies  committed  in  the  ikn- 
bourgs  were  stored  in  the  gypsum  vaults  of  St.  Marcel :  and  these 
caverns  also  served  to  secrete  those  hapless  people  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  force,  and  were  either  sent  from  there  to  America,  to 
be  sold,  as  they  affirmed,  having  been  kept  "en  charie  privSe:"  or 
else  they  were  disposed  of  to  the  officers  who  were  on  the  look-oat 
for  recruits.  Lachaussee's  employments,  whilst  in  the  service  of 
Sainte-Croix  were  of  this  nature,  and  will  in  some  measure  account 
for  his  intimacy  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  carriires. 

There  was  a  rough  table  in  this  room,  formed  by  planks  laid  upon 
blocks  of  gypsum.  Seats  of  the  same  fashion  were  placed  about, 
and  settles  were  in  some  places  cut  from  the  limestone  itself.  Lamps 
were  hung  from  the  roof,  burning  dimly  in  the  imprisoned  air,  and 
smoking  the  blackened  pointed  incrustation  that  depended  around 
them  in  fanciful  variety. 

We  have  said  that  several  persons,  both  male  and  female,  were 
grouped  about  the  room.  Some  were  drinking :  others  quarrelling 
over  and  dividing  their  spoils :  and  many  were  sleeping  off  the  fumc» 
of  intoxication.  But  there  was  one  man  striding  about  the  room,  to 
whom  they  all  appeared  to  pay  some  deference,  —  such  respect,  at 
least,  as  could  be  enacted  from  the  party.  He  was  of  enormooa 
stature,  and  clad  in  the  rudest  manner,  in  garments  apparently 
chosen  from  half-a-dozen  different  wardrobes.  His  hair  hung  matted 
and  dishevelled  about  his  head,  and  his  arms  were  bare,  of  immense 
power,  and  scarred  in  all  directions.  One  eye  was  perfectly  closed, 
the  result  of  some  violent  attack  ;  and  the  other  glared  unnaturally, 
from  the  absence  of  a  portion  of  the  upper  eyelid.  As  Lachaussee 
lifted  up  the  curtain  he  turned  sharply  round,  but,  recognising  him, 
dropped  immediately  into  his  usual  lounging  position.  This  man 
was  Bras  d'Acier ;  the  most  celebrated  brigand  of  the  city. 

**  ]\I.  Lachaussee,"  he  said,  "  enter.  I  thought  Colbert  had  dared 
some  of  his  bloodhounds  to  follow  us.     Whom  have  you  there  .^" 

"  A  friend  of  M.  de  Sain te- Croix,"  replied  the  intendant,  with 
much  significance. 

**  He  wislies  her  taken  the  greatest  care  of." 

**  She  is  welcome,"  replied  Bras  d'Acier.  "  His  wishes  shall  be 
obeyed." 

Luuise  uttered  a  scream  as  Bras  d'Acier  advanced  towards  her, 
and  would  have  fled  ;  but  Lachaussee  held  her  by  the  hand,  and  he 
pulled  her  into  the  vault.  The  women  at  the  same  time  rose  from 
their  seats,  and  collected  around,  and  in  an  instant  had  dispossessed 
her  of  a  few  ornaments  of  humble  jewellery  which  she  carried  in 
her  hair. 

"  j\l.  Lachaussee,"  cried  the  terrified  girl,  *'you  have  cruelly  de- 
ceived me  !     Where  is  M.  de  Sainte-Croix  ?" 

A  loud  laugh  broke  from  those  about  her,  as  Bras  d'Acier  took 
her  from  the  intendant,  and  pulled  her  under  the  lamp. 

"M.  de  Sainte-Croix  will  be  here  directly  ;  especially  if  he  knows 
such  a  pretty  face  expects  him.  In  the  mean  time  you  can  bestow 
your  favours  as  you  please.     Give  me  a  kiss." 

He  attemjited  to  draw  her  still  closer  towards  him ;  but  Louise, 
shuddering  from  his  advances,  freed  herself  from  his  hold,  and 
crouched  down  at  his  feet. 
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**  Is  there  no  one  to  protect  ine  ?"  she  cried.  '*  M.  Lachanss^^ 
you  fthall  pay  dearly  for  this  treachery*.  Help  *  heJp !  Gaudin  !  are 
you  near  me.  or  have  I  been  so  cruelly  deceived ?" 

'*  Pshaw  !*'  returned  the  ruffian,  at  whose  feet  she  was  crouching, 
as  he  liberated  her  wrists,  **  I  never  give  myself  much  trouble  in 
these  matters  ;  too  many  women  arc  too  eager  to  court  me.  There 
'^get  up :  you  will  know  better  after  you  have  lived  with  us  a  little 
time/* 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  terrified  girl.  '<  You  do  not  in* 
tend  to  keep  me  here  ? 

'*  I  am  fiorry,  if  it  displeases  you,  to  tay  ^e  cannot  let  you  go/* 
answered  Lachaussee^  entirely  altering  his  tone, 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  For  the  love  of  heaven^  tell 
me  for  what  you  have  brought  me  hither/' 

"  To  take  care  of  you — ^that  is  all/'  said  Lachaussee*  "  Pans  is 
a  dangerous  place  for  youth  and  beauty  like  yours;  besides^  jou 
will  find  companions  to  cheer  your  solitude/' 

Louise  looked  round,  and  shuddered  at  the  unpromising  coun- 
teuances  about  her.  Some  were  laughing,  others  gating  in  stupid 
curiosity ;  but  none  seemed  to  sympatliise  with  her.  She  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands^  to  shut  them  from  her  ^iglit.  One  of  the 
women^  an  amazoman  creature^  who  was  near  her^  pulled  them 
away,  as  she  s^d  t 

"  We  have  an  altar,  if  you  wish  to  pray :  you  will  ^nd  nothing 
I  omitted  in  our  cour  tout er rain.  Only  do  not  hide  your  Ikce,  for 
I  you  will  be  married  to-morrow  ;  and  it  is  right  your  future  hujiband 
Ffthould  see  something  of  you." 

Louise  was  too  frightened  to  reply.  She  looked  wildly  about  her, 
and  drew  back  trembling  to  Lachaussee ;  loathing  him,  yet  he  ap- 
peared the  most  human  of  this  fearful  company.  The  woman  who 
had  addressed  her  pointed  to  the  altar  she  had  spoken  of.  It  was 
indeed  there,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  cut  out  from  the  gyp>»um,  and 
surrounded  by  a  few  rough  ornaments  of  the  same  materials 

"Why  not  marry  her  at  once/'  continued  the  woman;  **  Jerome 
Barbier  has  no  wife,     A  la  nocc!  ^  la  rtoce!** 

**  A  la  Hioce  /"  chorussed  all  the  others. 

**  Look  here,  ma'amzelle/'  cried  the  amazon^  leading  a  man  for* 
ward.  '*  Is  he  not  a  proper  bridegroom  ?  Will  you  have  him  ?  We 
have  the  cruche  ready  to  be  broken/' 

The  man  advanced,  and  was  about  to  offer  some  rude  salutation, 
when  Louise  darted  from  the  side  of  Lachaussee,  and^  hurrying  along 
the  vault,  threw  her,^elf  upon  the  highest  step  of  the  altar,  clasping 
the  crucifix  that  surmounted  it  with  her  hands.  No  one  had  time 
to  arrest  her  progress ;  the  movement  had  been  too  sudden. 

**  AsiUr*  ^he  cried.  **  A  sanctuary  I  If  you  have  any  respect  for 
this  holy  sign,  and  it  is  not  set  up  here  in  mockery,  I  claim  it.  I 
throw  myself  on  the  protection  of  the  cross!" 

Superstition,  rather  than  religion,  had  a  powerful  hold  upon  these 
lawless  people.  Even  Bras  d'Acier  was  silent,  and  the  remainder 
appeared  indecisive  how  to  aet^ 

But  the  duration  of  this  silence  soon  came  to  an  end-  Whilst  the 
rulEans  and  their  associates  were  yet  doubting  what  courne  they 
should  pursue,  they  were  startled  by  a  dull,  heavy  knocking,  re- 
peated at  slow  intervals,  and  sounding  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
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the  cross,  to  which  Louise  was  cHnging-.  It  was  first  observed  by 
Bras  D'Acier,  and  he  called  tlie  attention  of  Lachausbee  to  It.  as  a 
sKKtil  piece  of  limestone,  unsettled  by  the  concu&sioD,  fell  upon  the 
rough  flocir  of  the  vault,  Louise,  too,  heard  the  noise;  and,  seeing 
that  it  appearetl  to  alarm  her  persecutors,  redoubled  her  cries. 

"  Silence,  woman  l"  cried  Hras  d'Acier,  althoii<rh  in  a  subdued 
voice,  as  the  deadened  blows  still  kept  on,  "  Silence,  I  tell  you ;  if 
you  think  your  life  worth  keeping/* 

**  Knock  her  on  the  head/'  s^iid  one  of  the  ruffians. 

**  Drag  her  from  the  crosjt,"  exclaimed  the  woman  who  hatl  before 
spoken.     *'  I  will  do  it  myselfj  if  you  are  all  so  terror-stricken,** 

**  Hold  1"  shouted  a  tlurtl,  as  he  raided  his  hand  in  an  attitude  of 
denunciation.  It  was  the  broken  down  abbe,  >^hom  Lachaussee  had 
before  met  with  the  students,  '*  Such  violation  must  not  be.  The 
crumbling  walls  would  fall  and  crush  you  all  beneath  their  ruins  did 
you  invade  the  sanctity  of  that  altar*  Backhand  respect  this  holy 
emblem  I" 

Degraded  as  Camus  was,  there  was  something  in  his  manner  and 
attitude  that  awed  the  group  about  him.  They  had  advanced  at  the 
instigation  of  the  woman,  but  now  once  more  fell  back. 

The  noise  still  continued,  but  it  came  nearer  and  nearer  ;  and  now 
the  sound  of  a  voice  could  be  heard  shouting,  but  in  the  distance. 

'*  Jt  is  a  fresh  scheme  of  Colbert's  hounds,"  said  Bras  d'Acier. 
**They  know  every  vaidt  and  underground  alley  in  Paris  as  well  as 
the  rats.  To  the  Carriere  Montrouge  with  ye  all  !  I  will  dispose 
of  this  squeaking  girl  myself,  though  heaven  and  hell  forbid  it/' 

His  companions  immetliately  took  the  hint.  They  hastily  collected 
their  things  together;  hiding  some  of  them  in  niches  and  corners  of 
the  quarry,  and  then  fled  through  the  ditlerent  archways  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  Bras  d'Acier  ;  whii«l  the  robber  himself  remained 
in  the  carriere,  together  with  Lachauesee. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

The  revenge  of  Siiinte-Croijc.     The  rencontre  in  the  Biisiilie. 

We  left  the  Warchionesa  of  Brinvilliers  at  the  moment  when  her 
husband,  in  comp:my  with  the  Guet  Royal,  entered  the  court-yard^ 
where  she  was  lying  in  real  or  well-feigned  insensibility,  Sainte- 
Croix  by  her  side,  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,antl  Camille  Theria, 
a  silent  observer  of  the  group,  leaning  with  fukletl  arms  iigainst  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  door- way. 

At  the  sudden  exclamation  of  the  Marquis,  Sainte-Croix  had 
started  from  his  stoofiing  position »  and  for  a  monient  all  was  silence 
and  expectation.  Gaudin  was  a  bold  and  ready-witted  man  ;  but 
the  rage,  jealousy,  and  hate  that  worked  within  him,  almost  over- 
mastered even  his  welJ-practised  invention.  Fur  an  instint  he 
thought  of  declaring  his  guilty  passion  for  Marie,  although  at  the 
risk  of  involving  himself  in  her  ruin ;  for  he  knew  the  hasty  and 
vindictive  temper  of  Brinvilliers.  But  this  passed  away,  and  with 
one  great  elFort  he  turned  calmly  to  Theria. 

'*  Now^  sir,"  said  he;  **  you  will  believe  the  assurance  of  this 
lady's  hnsbandj  that  she  is  not  what  you  took  her  for." 
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The  qtiick  glance  of  intelligence  that  passed  between  thera  showed 
how  well  Thena  understood  the  game  Sainte-Croix  was  playing. 
Advancing  to  the  I^Lirqiik,  with  a  respectful  bow,  he  tendered,  in 
set  phrase,  his  humble  apolo^'y  for  having,  in  mistitke,  insulted 
**  Madame  la  JMurquiise/*  He  had  an  appointment  on  the  spot,  he 
declared ;  and  the  cloak  which  the  Mjuchioness  wore,  together  with 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  had  prevented  his  discovering;  that  she 
was  not  the  person  he  had  expected,  until  her  cries  had  brouj^ht  in 
Sainte-Croix,  who  was  passing,  as  he  said  himself,  to  his  lodgings 
in  the  Rue  des  Bernardioea,  hard  by  the  Place  Manbert 

Whether  fully  satisfied  with  tliis  explanation  or  not.  the  Marquis 
of  Brinvilliers  was  too  much  a  conrcur  ties  rues  himself  to  scan  too 
closely  the  equivocal  position  in  which  he  had  found  his  wife.  She 
accounted  very  naturally  for  her  presence  by  her  connection  with 
Glazer,  the  apothecary,  who  furnished  the  medicines  for  her  patients 
in  the  Hotel  Dieu.  The  guard  retired  on  finding  that  no  more  dis- 
turbance was  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  Pan  urge,  having  summoned 
a  voUure  dc  place  Antoine  took  a  friendly  leave  of  Sainte-Croix, 
thanking  him  for  his  interposition,  handed  in  the  IMarchioness,  and 
lliey  drove  rapidly  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Pont  Notre  Dame. 

"  Adieu*  Monsieur  de  Saint-Croix,  or  au  revoir,  if  you  will,"  said 
Theria,  when  they  were  lefl  once  more  alone  together.  **  The  poor 
Mjirquis  wears  his  horns  with  a  grace  that  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
court  of  our  Grand  Monarque,  It  would  be  a  pity  to  rob  him  of  so 
becoming  an  ornament/* 

Gaudin  scarcely  knew  what  answer  to  make.  Nor  indeed  did 
Theria  permit  any,  as  he  continued : 

**  For  myself  I  renounce  ail  pretensionsj  and  leave  the  field  to  you, 
^e  poor  student  Is  no  rival  for  the  gallant  captain  of  the  Regiment 
'Je  Tracy/' 

And  with  a  smile  that  had  in  it  more  of  mockery  tl^an  mirth,  he 
''"pidJy  remounted  the  stairs,  withivut  waiting  for  a  reply, 

Sainte-Croix  offered  none.  It  was  only  by  the  clenched  teeth  and 
^ui^ering  play  of  his  brow  that  his  thoughts  could  have  been  read^ 
*•  be  strode  with  a  hasty  step  along  the  Hue  St.  Victor  to  his  own 
****lging8.  His  was  one  of  those  natures  that  take  their  tone  from 
*^be  accidental  circumstances  around  them.  He  might  have  been  a 
^^Utary  hero,  an  enthusiastic  priest,  a  successful  politician.  The 
illegitimacy  of  his  birth*  and  the  colour  of  the  tinie»,  hatl  made  him 
^  adventurer,  a  gambler,  a  criminaL  His  love  for  Marie  de  Brin- 
T^uiera  had  been  passionate  and  intense  ;  as  it  can  be  only  in  natures 
*^*<i  his  own.  Now  that  the  current  of  it  had  been  forced  back  upon 
^^s  heart,  it  seemed  changed  to  a  deep,  deadly,  withering  hate. 

**  1  will  be  her  bane — her  curse  V*  he  exclaimedt  as  he  paced  up  and 
Wn  the  apartment,  al\er  flinging  his  hat  and  cloak  aside.  **  1  will 
"•flier  bad  angel.  She  shall  be  mine — yes,  body  and  soul — in  life 
*^tlal\er  it  .*  And  I  will  triumph  over  that  besoUed  fool,  her  hus- 
'^d.     Come,  my  power — my  talisman  V 

With  a  short,  dry  laugh,  he  stopped  before  a  massive  bureau 

rtich  stocKl,  surmounted  by  a  narrow  mirror,  between  the  windows 

iif  the  room.     And,  taking  up  a  small  iron-clamped  box,  he  opened 

lit,  and  brought  from  it  a  smdl  packet  carefully  sealed^  and  a  vial  of 

'  sr  caluurless  fiuid. 

'  Cdme»'*  he  continued.     "  The  fools  who  envy  me — the  bastard- 
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capUin — my  fortune,  have  said  1  had  discovered  the  philosopber't 

stone.     I  have  it — ^it  is  here:  the  source,  not  of  life,,  but  death!" 

He  held  the  packet  in  his  hand  a  moment;  and  then  returning  it 
to  its  place  in  the  casket,  resumed  his  hasty  walk,  and  broken  ex- 
clamations of  passion,  strangely  mixed  with  triumph. 

An  hour  had  passed  away^  when.  La  Prairie,  one  of  his  servants^ 
enterinfsf  the  room,  announced  F^ran^oise  Rousset,  femme  de  chambre 
to  the  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers.  The  girl  entered  with  a  look  of 
terror  that  contrasted  strangely  with  her  lively  and  good-humoured 
face ;  and  handing  a  note  to  Sain te- Croix  with  much  the  same  air 
which  a  child  would  put  on  in  presenting  a  cake  to  an  elephant, 
timidly  waited  his  answer, 

**  Tell  Bladame  la  l^Iarquise,  that  I  will  attend  to  her/'  said  Sainte- 
CroiXj  as  he  hastily  ran  over  the  contents  of  the  note. 

The  girl  curtsied,  and  left  the  room  with  more  precipitation  than 
grace.  For  Sainte-Croix  was  said  to  deal  in  stran)?e  and  forbidden 
arts;  and  the  same  tastes  which  among  the  rich  had  won  for  him 
the  reputation  of  a  successful  alchemist,  had  established  for  him  al»o, 
amongst  the  vulgar,  a  character  for  intimacy  with  Satan  and  hit 
imps,  which  his  dark  and  lowering  manner,  at  the  moment  Fran<^aise 
entered,  was  well  calculated  to  sustain. 

**  So,"*  he  exclaimed,  slowly  re-reading  the  letter,  and  dwelling  on 
parts  oi^  it  with  a  bitter  emphasisj  **you  are  determined  not  to 
outlive  the  night,  and  would  have  some  of  the  subtle  poison  of 
which  you  have  heard  me  speak.  No,  fair  lady :  we  must  not  part 
so  soon.     Now  begins  mi/  triumph  !" 

And  witli  these  words  he  resumed  his  hat  and  mantle ;  and  leav- 
ing orders  that  Lachaussee,  should  he  return,  w^as  to  await  hira  in 
the  house,  he  entered  a  fiacre,  and  drove  to  the  Hotel  d'Aubray,  the 
residence  of  the  Marchioness,  in  the  Hue  Neave  St.  Paul,  not  far 
from  the  Bastille. 

His  roa{l  lay  across  the  Pont  de  la  Toornelle,  which  connected 
the  lie  St.  Louis  with  the  Quartier  des  Bernardins.  The  fiacre  was 
lumbering  along  this  route,  when  Gaudin  was  startled  from  his 
moody  reflections  by  its  sudden  stoppage.  Looking  out  to  ascer- 
tain its  cause,  he  saw  that  they  were  in  the  Rue  des  Deux  Fonts,  and 
his  horses  entangled  with  those  belonging  to  another  carriage,  es- 
corted by  two  armed  laquais,  w^hose  altercation  with  the  driver  of 
ihe  fiacre  was  not  so  loud  but  that,  from  the  interior  of  the  vehicle 
which  they  guarded,  Sainte-Croix  couhl  heiur  a  mingled  sound  of 
oaths,  shrieks,  and  remonstrances,  in  a  woman's  voice.  Gaudin 
would  have  heeded  this  little,  had  it  not  been  fur  the  stoppage, 
which,  excited  as  he  was,  chafed  him  beyond  his  usujd  coolness. 
Springing  out  of  the  fiacre,  he  found  himself,  almost  before  he  knew 
it,  crossing  swords  with  the  two  laquais,  one  of  whom  he  slightly 
woinuled;  the  other,  hotly  pressed,  sheltered  himself  by  ranning 
behind  the  carriage,  calling  loudly  for  help. 

One  of  the  carriage  windows  was  now  suddenly  broken  from 
within,  and  he  could  see  that  its  occupants  were  struggling;  the 
one  for  escape,  the  other  to  prevent  it ;  whilst  the  shouts  of  '*  au 
Mecours  !*'  grew  louder  and  louder.  Sainte-Croix  abandoned  his 
pursuit  of  the  servant,  and  was  proceeding  to  open  the  door  of  the 
carriage,  when  it  was  suddenly  forced  from  within^  and  a  womanj 
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youn^,  beautifuU  and  richly  dressed^  half  fell^  half  sprang  into  hu 
arm  ft. 

"  Marrotte  Dupre  V 

'*  Gaudin  de  Sain te- Croix  !'* 

The  exclamations  were  uttered  at  the  same  instant. 

**  Save  me,  as  you  are  a  gentleman !"  cried  the  girl ;  at  the  mo- 
ment^ she  was  seized  by  a  person  masked,  who  leapt  after  her 
into  the  street. 

'«  A  mm !  monsieur,"  cried  Sainte-Croix,  still  holding  the  girl, 
and  presenting  hi;*  drawn  sword  to  her  companion. 

The  male  occupant  of  the  carria^^e  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
pullin|t  oflT  his  mask,  discovered  the  features  of  the  Alarquess  de 
Brinvilliers  ! 

**  Ventre  St.  Bleu,  my  friend  !  we  are  fated  to  odd  rencontres," 
cried  Brinvilliers.  *'  You  have  begun  the  night  by  protecting  my 
wife;  you  finish  it  by  robbing  me  of  a  mistress/* 

"  No,  no !"  cried  the  girl,  an  actress  at  the  theatre  in  the  Rue  du 
Temple*  **  I  am  no  mistress  of  his  :  it  is  against  my  will  that  I  am 
here :  he  carried  me  off  from  vay  mother's.  Save  me.  Monsieur  de 
Siinte-Croix  »" 

"  Pardon,  JMademoiselle,"  returned  Gaudin,  sheathing  his  sword, 
**  I  cannot  interfere  in  an  affair  of  gallantry.  An  rcvoir^  Marquis, 
and  success  attend  your  wooing." 

So  saying  he  resigned  the  poor  girl,  who  continued  to  shriek,  and 
implore  his  aid,  in  heart-rending  entreaties,  to  the  Blarquis.  Kiss- 
ijig  his  hand,  he  remounted  the  fiacre^  which  was  by  this  time  dis- 
engaged. And  each  proceeded  on  his  way  ;  the  nusband  to  his 
imour,  the  gallant  to  his  wife  ! 

The  Hutel  d'Aubray,  in  which  the  I^Iarchioness  de  Brinvilliers 
reaided  with  her  father,  Monsieur  Dreux  d*Aubray,  Lieutenant- 
civil  of  the  city  of  Paris,  was  a  massive  building,  as  we  have  stated, 
in  the  Rue  Neuve  St.  Paul,  lately  erected  by  Lemerder,  The 
fiacre  rolled  under  its  arched  gateway,  incrusted  with  the  cupids 
•nd  wreaths  which  characterised  the  ornamental  architecture  of  the 
period,  and  stopped  in  the  court-yard.  Except  on  the  entresol^ 
■'••'here  a  light  shone  from  the  window  of  the  Marchioness's  boudoir, 
^he  heavy  square  was  dark  and  silent,  Fran^oise  was  on  the  watch, 
*nd  admitting  Sainte-Croix  by  an  escaiier  derobv  led  him,  with 
*  light  step,  to  a  door  concealed  by  tapestry,  where,  knocking  with 
^hree  low  raps,  she  left  him.  The  door  opened  and  Sainte-Croix, 
'or  the  second  time  that  night,  stood  face  to  face  with  the  I^Iar- 
^oness  de  Brinviiliers. 

It  was  a  low  but  spacious  room*  Heavy  curtains  of  rich  dark 
*^tliiaftk  almost  hid  the  two  windows.  The  Aoor  was  covered  with 
^  loft  Persian  carpet — a  luxury  then  unusual  in  Paris  ;  and  the  air 
^"^  heavy  with  the  perfume  that  wreathed  in  thin  blue  smoke  from  a 

silver  ca*jro^//e  on  the  carved  marble  mantelshelf,  over  which  hung  a 

fttij-length  portrait  of  the  Marchioness,  painted  with  all  the  elaborate 

foish  of  Mignard's  pencil,  but  scarcely  so  lovely  as  the  original  on 
,  thorn  Sainte-Croix  was  gazing  with  a  passion  quite  unaffected  by 
f  the  contempt  he  felt  for  her.  On  a  table  near  the  fire  were  piled 
J  nrt  fruits  ;  and  the  reflection  of  the  ruddy  flame  leapt  and  sparkled 
\h.  the  silver  wine-flagons  and  talUstemmed  Venetian  glasses. 

On  a  settee  beside  the  table  sat  Maiie,  in  studied  disarray.    SY\ft 
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might  have  been  made  up  after  one  of  Ouido's  Magdalens,  so  beautifal 
were  her  rounded  shoulders — so  dishevelled  her  light  hair — so  little  of 
real  grief  in  her  swimming  eye,  and  so  much  of  voluptuous  abm- 
donment  in  the  attitude  of  resignation  she  wore  when  Sainte-Ckoii 
entered  the  room. 

He  comprehended  all  the  artifice  in  a  moment ;  but  there  are  states 
of  feeling  m  which  trickery,  so  far  from  inspiring  disgust,  is  most 
acceptal^e.  All  truth  and  sincerity  was  at  an  end  between  them ; 
and  the  only  tie  that  yet  held  them  together — ^that  of  passion — has 
a  craving  for  such  dexterity  as  the  Marchioness  had  exhibited  in 
the  mise  en  scene  of  herself  and  boudoir.  Without  an  effort  to  resist 
its  influence,  and  with  a  voluntary  yielding  up,  for  the  moment,  of 
his  scorn  and  bitterness,  Sainte-Croix  passed  on  to  the  couch,  and 
sinking  at  his  mistress's  feet,  felt  her  hands  entwine  his  neck,  and 
her  long  hair  mingling  with  his  own,  as  her  rosy  mouth,  pressed  to 
his  forehead,  half-sighed,  half- whispered,  *'  Forgive ! " 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  A  more  perfect  adept  in  all  the  arts  of 
gallantrv  than  Sainte-Croix  never  encountered  a  more  passionate  and 
more  calculating  woman  than  Marie  de  Brinvilliers. 

'*  Gaudin  ! "  said  the  Marchioness,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  *'  You 
love  me — still  ?  " 

"  Ever— ever ! "  murmured  Sainte-Croix.  And  so  far  as  passion 
is  love,  he  spoke  truly  at  that  moment 

'*^  I  cannot  live  without  thee,  Oaudin,"  continued  Marie.  "  An- 
toine  knows  of  our  love.  I  saw  it  in  his  face  to-night  as  we  re- 
turned from  the  Place  Maubert  He  will  kill  thee,  Gaudin ;  and, 
my  father  — "    Marie  shuddered  with  well-feigned  terror. 

'*  Has  your  husband  seen  M.  d'Aubray  to-night  ?"  inquired 
Sainte- Croix. 

"  They  were  closeted  together  after  our  return,"  replied  the 
Marchioness. 

Quick  as  thought,  Sainte-Croix  raised  his  head  to  the  face  of  the 
Marchioness ;  and,  half-muttering  to  himself,  said — 

^'  You  have  not  played  me  false  again  ?  "  A  shower  of  kisses  was 
the  only  answer.     Another  pause  ensued,  broken  by  Sainte-Croix. 

''  Marie ! "  he  said,  "  they  must  die,  or  our  happiness  is  im- 
possible." 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  the  Marchioness  eagerly. 

"  Your  husband  and  your  father." 

With  a  hasty  shriek,  Marie  flung  her  lover  from  her,  and  retreated 
as  far  as  the  couch  would  allow  her,  repeating,  as  if  in  a  dream, 
"  Die  !   my  husband,  and  my  father  ! " 

*'  Ay,"  said  Gaudin,  uttering  each  word  slowly  and  calmly,  as  if 
he  would  have  had  it  sink  into  the  heart  and  memory  of  her  he  was 
addressing.  «*  Ay — die  I  if  we  are  to  give  the  rein  to  our  attach- 
ment. I  cannot  brook  the  slow  and  becret  arte  of  an  intrigue  with 
thee,  Marie:  my  love  must  have  full  scope  and  open  daylight  I 
repeat,  your  husband  and  father  must  be  removed.  Do  you  under- 
stand me?" 

The  Marchioness  returned  no  answer.  Her  hands  were  clasped 
over  her  eyes,  and  the  hot  tears  trickled  through  her  fingers,  strained 
convulsively  as  if  to  shut  out  sight — sound — all  sense  whatever. 

*'  I  have  the  means,"  continued  Gaudin :  ''  safe,  secure  means, 
that  defy  detection.     You  know  the  medicines  that  I  have  given  you 


from  time  to  time  for  your  patients  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  How  did 
they  work  ?  " 

*'  Alas !  alas  J  *'  screamed  the  Marchioness,  *'  I  see  it  all :  they 
"were  poiitons  I  Oh,  Gaadin  !^ — .lost — lost !  "  And  she  buried  her 
face  in  the  cushions,  writhiiig  like  a  serpent. 

Not  an  eraotion  was  traceable  in  tlie  iaee  of  Hainte-Croix,  as,  with 
a  steady  hand^  he  took  a  small  packet  from  his  cloak,  and  slowly 
Inreaking  the  scab,  shook  a  portion  of  its  contents  into  one  of  the 
glasses  near  him — a  tall  goblet  with  a  piece  of  antique  money  Idown 
in  its  hollow  stem — which  he  (illetl  with  wine*  He  then  raised  the 
,  Marchioness  from  her  crouching  position,  and,  lifting  the  glass  to  hi^ 
l]p9,  said  to  her ; 

'*3rarie:  in  your  letter  to  me  this  night,  you  asked  for  means 
of  death.  You  are  not  of  that  clay  from  whicli  a  self-mur- 
deress is  made.     Let  our  love  end.     I  will  set  yon  an  example/' 

He  made  a  motion  as  if  to  drink,  bnt  deliberately  enough  for 
the  Marchioness  to  seize  his  hand  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  gob- 
let to  his  mouth* 

"No!  no*'  she  ejaculated,  '*  I  will  be  your  tool,  your  slave,  even 
until  death  1"  Sainte-Croix  placed  the  goblet  on  the  ttible  and 
clasped  Marie  in  his  arms,  when  stiddenly  a  different  door  (Vom  that 
by  which  he  had  entered  opened,  and  a  tall,  stalely  old  man  stood 
looking  on  the  scene  before  him.  Absorbed  in  eacli  other  they  had 
not  heard  the  door  often,  and  it  was  not  until  his  deep  voice  ultere<l 
the  name  of  Jilarie,  that  the  Marchioness  and  Sainte-Croix  perceiveil 
the  intruder.     It  was  Monsieur  D'Avibray* 

"  My  father  V  shrieked  the  agonized  woman,  her  eyes  staring  and 
her  lips  apart,     Sainte-Croix  spoke  not  a  wtird,  but  rose  and  bowed. 

The  old  man  returned  the  salutation,  as  ceremoniously  as  if  the 
scene  were  passing  at  the  king's  levee  at  Versailles. 

"  To  your  chamber,'*  he  said  at  lengthi  addressing  himself  to 
Marie.  Then,  turning  to  Gaudin,  he  continued,  •*  Monsieur  tie 
Sdnte-Croix,  I  will  provide  you  with  a  lodging  where  you  will  run 
no  riak  of  compromising  the  honour  of  a  noble  finnily.'* 

He  drew  from  the  pocket  of  his  coat  a  folded  paper.  Sainte- 
Croix  recognized  the  regal  seal,  and  bowing,  exclaimed  : 

"  A  Uttre  de  cachet^  1  presume.     For  Vincennes  ?" 

"  Belter,  IMoasieur  le  Capitaine,"  repHed  D'AuUray ;  *'  for  the 
Bilstille." 

"  I  am  too  goiid  a  soldier  to  demur  to  any  order  of  his  Majesty, 
li4nvei'er  disagreeable,"  said  Sainte-Croix.  *'  As  for  my  appearance 
liere,  I  will  not  attempt  to  justify  it/* 

*'  PaUamblcu  /  you  dti  well,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  his  voice  quiver- 
ing iTith  anger,  '*  and  I  would  reconnnend  your  example  to  JMadame 
Va  Marquise,  there,  my  daughter,  and — your  paramour/' 

*' Monsieur,  de  grace  T  returned  Gaudin  deprecatingly.  "Your 
«>n-in-law  will  find  me  ready  on  my  re  turn  from  confinement  to  make 
liim  every  amende  he  can  ask  as  a  gentleman.  But  be  not  unkind  to 
your  daughter :  it  is  I  alone  who  am  to  hlame  in  this  matter/' 

A  grateful  look  IVom  Marie  rewarded  Sriinte-Croix  for  his  apparent 
magnanimity;  and  even  D'Aubray,  much  as  he  was  moved,  seemed 
itruck  with  it ;  for,  in  a  tone  of  less  bitterness  than  before,  he  requeht- 
td  Saittte-Croix  to  attend  him  into  the  courtyard,  where  the  archers 
iriere  in  waiting. 
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**  Willingly/'  answered  Gaudin.     '^  But,  mansieur,  before  1  go,  let 

me  exchange  a  pledge  with  ymi  ;  do  nut  refuse  me  this  one  favour;** 
and*  filling  another  glass,  he  offered  to  D'Auhray  the  one  he  had  before 
poured  out. 

"  To  my  speedy  reformation/'  snid  he,  as  he  raised  his  glas«. 

D'Aubray  was  on  the  point  of  drinking,  when,  with  a  shriek,  the 
Marchioness  dashed  the  goblet  from  his  hand,  and  it  fell  shivered  on 
the  floor, 

"  What  means  this  ?*'  said  her  iiither  passionately.  '^  Are  you  mad, 
madame?** 

'*  Nay/'  interrupted  Sainte-Croix.  ''Apparently,  Madame  la  Mar- 
ipiise  has  no  desire  to  see  me  a  better  or  a  s^ober  man*  Ah  these 
women  V  he  added,  in  a  half- aside  tone  to  the  Marquis,  and  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  *'  Allans,  monsieur  I "  then,  as  if  siiddenly  recollecting' 
something,  he  continued,  "  The  staircase  is  guarded,  I  presume.  You 
are  too  experienced  a  magistrate  to  neglect  every  precaution/* 

Monsieur  D'Aubray  bowed. 

"  Then,  will  you  give  me  a  moment  alone  with  your  daughter  ?  " 
asked  Siiinie-Croix,     **  On  my  honour,  I  will  not  abuse  it/' 

D'Aubray  paused  ;  but  after  a  minute's  thought,  replied, 

*'  You  have  behaved  better  than  I  expected,  JVIonsieur  de  Sainte- 
Croix-  I  grant  your  request.''  And  so  saying,  he  quitted  the  apart- 
ment. 

As  he  left  the  boudoir,  the  Marchioness  gazed  wildly  and  enquir- 
ingly at  Gaudin,  who,  only  whispering  in  her  ear> — "  Fool!  you  have 
thrown  away  a  chance  to-night  that  may  never  occur  again," — threw 
open  the  window  of  the  entresol^  and,  after  a  careful  look,  continued, 
in  a  low  tone, — '*  As  I  expected,  the  court  is  empty." 

Then  witli  a  sign  that  checked  the  IVIarchioness,  who  was  appa- 
rently on  the  point  of  flinging  her  arms  about  his  neck,  he  quickly 
stepped  from  the  window,  and,  aided  by  the  trellise-work  and  orna- 
ments of  the  intercolumnar  architecture  of  the  Hotel,  de^icended  easily 
and  safely  to  the  ground.  A  glance  at  the  porle  cochi'rCf  which  was 
open,  showed  him  a  fiacre  in  waiting,  with  two  exemplify  who  guarded 
the  porch  with  their  haiberts.  Wrapping  his  cloak  round  his  left  arm, 
and  drawing  his  sword,  with  a  spring  he  was  under  the  shade  of  the 
archway  almost  before  the  sentinels'  attention  was  awakened.  Then, 
receiving  on  his  cloaked  arm  the  ill-directed  blow  of  the  one«  he  ran 
the  other  through  the  body,  and,  springing  over  him,  was  in  the  street 
before  the  alarm  was  given. 

He  sped  along,  and  was  turning  the  corner  of  the  Hue  Neuve  Sli 
Paul,  when  some  one  suddenly  sprang  from  a  doorway  upon  him,  and 
then,  being  borne  down  by  his  impetuous  rush,  still  clung  round  his 
body,  and  effectually  hampered  his  progress.  With  curses^  he  strove  to 
free  his  sword-arm,  and  would  soon  have  rid  himself  of  his  assailant, 
had  not  the  archers,  who  were  in  chase,  at  that  moment  arrived  to  take 
their  prisoner  from  the  clutches  of  his  captor,  who  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  Benoit,  our  friend  the  mountebank  of  the  Carrefour  du  Cha- 
telet,  who,  at  tbe  termination  of  an  adventure  to  be  hereafter  explain- 
ed, had  tracked  Sainte-Croix  to  the  Hotel  d*Aubray,  and  remained 
crouched  in  a  doorway  of  the  Rue  St.  Paul  until  the  arrival  of  the  archers. 

Sullenly  Sainte-Croix  resigned  his  sword  to  tbe  ojficer  in  commandf 
who  attended  him  to  tbe  fiacre ;  and  then,  mounting  beside  him,  ihey 
set  off  at  a  foot  pace  to  the  Bastille.     During  the  short  journey  Sainte 
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Croix  was  silent ;  and,  as  the  fiacre  rolled  over  the  drawbridge  of  the 
frowning  fortress^  which  he  had  traversed  under  such  different  cir- 
cumstances but  the  evening  before,  and  along  its  barbican  lined  with 
low  cabarets,  wherein  soldiers  were  gaming  and  drinking,  to  the  inner 
gate,  it  would  have  been  diihcult  to  say  which  was  the  official  and 
which  the  prisoner.  On  their  arrival  at  the  lodge  of  the  Under- 
G^vernor,  a  parley  was  held,  which  ended  in  that  functionary  ex- 
pressing his  regret  to  JMonsieur  de  Sainte-Croix  that  he  could  not 
aoeoDimodate  him  with  a  separate  apartment. 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself.  Monsieur,"  replied  Sainte-Croix,  with  a 
forced  laugh.  *'  Provided  my  fellow-lodger  is  silent  and  cleanly,  I 
had  rather  have  his  company  than  that  of  my  own  thoughts.  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  be  long  enough  together  to  become  excellent  friends." 

"  If  you  do  not  object,  then,"  answered  the  courtly  deputy,  *'  to 
another  inmate,  I  have  a  chamber  that  will  suit  you  exactly.  Galou- 
chet,  conduct  Monsieur  de  Sainte-Croix  to  Number  Eleven  in  the 
Tour  du  Nord.     I  wish  you  a  good  night,  sir." 

With  mutual  inclinations,  they  separated,  and  Sainte-Croix  followed 
the  gaoler  along  the  gloomy  passages.  His  guide  at  length  paused  at 
8  door  numbered  eleven,  and,  unlocking  it,  threw  it  open  with  a  polite 
**  Par  ici.  Monsieur." 

Gaudin  entered.  The  room  was  not  a  cachot.  It  had  a  boarded 
floor  and  a  tolerably  large  window,  though  heavily  barred.  There  was 
nothing  in  its  appearance,  of  tliose  terrible  underground  dungeons, 
which,  in  the  notions  of  the  vulgar,  formed  the  only  places  of  confine- 
ment in  the  Bastille.  It  contained  some  rude  furniture,  and  two 
tmckle  beds,  one  of  which  was  occupied. 

The  gaoler  set  the  light  on  the  table ;  and,  as  he  turned  to  depart, 
the  unwonted  glare  roused  the  original  tenant  of  the  room.  Starting 
np  on  his  pallet,  he  disclosed  to  Sainte-Croix  the  livid  face  of  the 
prisoner  of  the  preceding  evening, — the  physician  of  the  Carrefour  du 
Chatelet. 

It  was  Exili ! 
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BY  R.  B.  PEAKE. 
WINNERS  BY  THE  TURP. 

Breda  was  treasonably  delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  but  it  was 
retaken  by  stratagem  in  March,  1590,  by  Prince  JNIaurice  of  Nassau ; 
a  vessel  was  loaded  apparently  with  turf,  of  which  fuel  the  besieged 
were  in  want ;  under  the  covering  of  the  turf  a  party  of  soldiers  were 
concealed. 

Admission  to  the  town  having  been  thus  gained,  the  soldiers 
left  their  place  of  concealment  during  the  night,  overpowered  the 
guard,  and  opened  the  gates  to  Prince  Maurice. 


HAMLET   IN    PARIS. 

An  English  company  was  performing  in  Paris,  at  the  period  that 
Hiss  Smithson  created  a  sensation  in  that  capital  as  a  tragic  actress. 
VOL.  XVII.  R 
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3xze&    nil  .  'sac  aewL  "Sir  lac^  jskia  jht  nnasaciziis^  ix-  a 
sr  xifr  ■  I  1  I'H  iJies*.  ^wis  jce  aye  ^ujLhBi  jc  a*  Pn 


JLu^r  ^A^minie.  a  ju  ^:srm&  ^sumiif?.  ^iracil  rclatei  that, 
zi  smTFssisum.  1-13.  1  j^ssiciaicizi  jmi  -Oi?  ic  the  ^iiCiei  viiere  be 
ic  ALrrr  if  jsomia  riar:i5«sL  jc  CVirna^  .CttMieti  in  his  aai- 
iiL^  Tvnirrirc  1  i^<'>xvx.  sine  izni  Z3ii  jihuk.  izxii  j^kkin^  tor  the 
-ifs-*  j^iTTm  1713^  TOuct  -zie  IQiitir  -rw  ^iMMixru;^  pdltfd  a  pair 
jT  ^wnrny  mr  ir  jur  iwciiA.  inii  p7»  ^Otfiii  u  lia.  31  f^or  Dal- 
rranit^  'nst  jnmatfa  :iz_kr  -nxi  timt  ijeocjeEiiiizi  "viii  x  Ifamtes-uic  in  the 
jwry  -rauMft  -vub  ▼!&  1  Tri&acrrniiniiL .  loii  I3as  ^ACtEsi.  while  she  was 
dtniu^l  Ji  Its'  '^locuii.  siie  ieor  "^^m  ja  2isc  ^stsdj^  "  What  mu 
X  Tiarr  iu  vxi  1  •**"»'"  '  uiiieiL  t»**  iificer.  "^  wbtsa,  hie  bu  aalr  fbit}"~"^v 


Cam^"  ^^  Sksiiux.  ar*is  zi*v»r  pririM?  ir  ciMirLiaLe&t  to  aoTbodT*  bol 
01^  ^iii  Laii-i  Hiiv«  **  r!xu£  j:;»  life  oiui  b«en  oae  oictinaed  series  01 

HU.I  J3B  ^  lis   -gimrrrr 

OtL  ^itt£  "  £i>injiu  irsc  jc  J'loe.'  17^  ^  gi'ned  a  complete 
«vi5r  lae  -ioesiT  .  loii.  ler^et  ZitfL  Frtmai  iLips  bein^  dismasted, 
411I7    ic   ijif  iciiuir-jii  -¥ttr«   eiLicieti  la  rvj^xn  the  Frvnch  admiraK^— 
H>ve  iati  ize  rJJrr  jc  mvji^  iata  P^wtsmoath  *ix  ships  of  the  line.      ■» 
Th<e  5iiji^'3r'jL£  T-^iTse  xrceir^  oa  tze  oosissoa.  supposed  to  hare 
written  ia  ££^1^.  jt  a  ciiJecrLteC  French  aathor : — 

-  3f «.  easily  :=>=i5*  ?czien   ;h*T  »▼, 
If  liey  *r«  ?ii:  iiicnu^ec  11  £r«  i  tSi*  war ; 
Bet  thjtf  sn:^  oc  liiis  rj*  w«  br  no  Bitfsas  ahov, 
N'>r  care  w*  ij  £^:,  wi*a  ifc**Ei«lah  »fc*ir  Howe  !" 


CLSTOJis.  (I773.) 

(Exiracl  from  a  neirspapn-).—MoBdAT  morning  between  twel^?^^ 
and  one  o  clock,  eleven  smujjjrlers,  well  mounted  on  horseback,  ac^^ 
armed,  pawed  over  London  Bridge,  and  crossed  the  city  unmolestec^  ^ 
each  had  four  bagJi  of  tea,  usually  containing  twenty-eight  pounds  ^ 
and  yeiiterday  morning,  about  one  o'clock,  nine  men  on  horaebacV^^ 
Armed,  and  laden  as  above,  crossed  London  Bridge,  and  pursued  tl^^ 
••me  track  as  the  former  party. 


ANECDOTICAL    GATBEEINOS. 


A   GOOD   TRJLNSLATION. 


When  the  engraving  first  appeared  from  Sir  Joshua  Refnolds's  ce- 
Ifbrawd  picture  of  "Gabrick  between  the  Coaiic  and  Tragic 
AlusKfl,"  it  was  immediately  pirated,  and  re-engmved  in  Paris,  under 
the  title  of  "  L'Homme  kntrr  lb  Vick  et  la  VfiSTt;/' 


SPILOGUE. 

In  modern  times  an  epilogue  was  considered  of  the  greatest  fiervice 
in  btfspeaking  the  favour  of  an  audience  on  the  first  representation  of 
a  pla}%  Great  ingenuity  has  been  occasionally  shewn  in  the  concoction 
of  an  epilogue*  and  much  wit  and  playful  humour  displayed.  Ganick^ 
the  Culmanti,  John  Taylor,  Miles,  Peter  Andrews,  and  other8>  have 
shone  in  this  species  of  com^Kisition  ;  hut  for  brevity,  and  (want  of) 
pjint,  the  epilogue  to  *' Pandora  or  the  Converts/*  a  comedy  by  Sir 
William  Killegrew,  vice  chamberhdn  to  her  Majesty j  16G6,  exceeda 
them  all : 

'•*^  l^iea^  onr  author  haa  to  great  re*pect 

Til  ytfur  fair  lex,  he  fean  some  fi^rcisM  defect 

In  lui  beat  oharmciers,  may  prove  bo  sbnrt 

Of  your  perfections,  he  need*  pardon  for  *t, 

t/ftuch  lad  fate,  do  now  attend  hi&  pl&y. 

In  tf  cloak,  thus  muiUed,  be  xvill  snt!^  airsy  | 

But  if  vou  Ilk  *t,  he  will  on  tipt4:ie  go. 

That  ah  the  world  may  the  proud  author  know," 

To  the  edition  in  which  this  play  is  printed^  the  foUowiag  lines  are 

prefixed. 

Of  Pandora^M  not  b^ing  approved  upon  the  SUi§€  a*  a   Tra^iif. 
"  Sir,  you  abotild  rather  teach  our  age  the  way 
Of  jud^og  well,  than  thus  have  changed  your  play  ^ 
Vuu  had  oblig'd  w%  by  imployin|r  wit^ 
Nov  to  reforme  Pa^DOiia,  but  the  Pit  : 
For  H%  the  Niohtiugale^  without  the  throng 
Of  other  birds,  alone  attendt  her  »uiig. 
While  the  Icmd  Daw,  hi*  throat  displaying,  drawes 
The  whole  assembly  of  hii  fellow  Daws ; 
So  must  the  writer,  whose  prfMla«ti(H\»  should 
Take  with  the  rulgar,  k»c  of  vulgar  mould  ; 
\l1iile  nobler  fancies  make  a  flight  Mmi  high. 
For  common  view,  and  lessen  as  they  Ay/' 

EnMUi«D  Waj.i.c>. 


CCTRRAN* 


Egan,  the  lawyer,  was  a  man  of  great  thews  and  sinews*  On  going 
into  a  bath,  he  exultingly  struck  his  breast,  which  was  furnished  like 
that  of  £^n,  and  exclaimed,  "Curran,  did  you  eirer  aee  so  fine  a 
chest?"     **  Trunk,  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Curran. 


FORO&ItT. 

One  Howel  Gwen  was  convicted  of  forging  a  deed,  by  putting  a  dead 
man's  hand  unto  it,  and  condemned  in  10(J/,  tine,  and  to  atund  on  the 
pillory  two  hour«  before  the  hall  gate.  He  cut  otf  a  dead  tniin's  hand, 
and  put  a  pen  and  seal  into  it,  and  so  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  the 
deed,  with  the  dead  hand,  and  swore  that  he  saw  the  deed  sealed  and 
delivered.— ^ii^'«  Rep.  362,  363. 


228  ANECDOTICAL   GATHERINGS. 

WE    HAVE   NO  SUCH   FUN  NOW-A-DAYS  ! 

Jane  177<>-  The  Duchess  of  Chatres  lately  beat  the  Duke,  her  hus- 
band, in  a  foot  race  of  five  hundred  yards,  on  their  own  terrace,  fur 
two  hundred  guineas.     P.  P. 

X.B. — The  Duchess  was  allowed  to  tie  her  coats  above  the  knees  of 
her  drawers ! 

PASSING   BEMARK. 

On  Wednesday,  May  10,  1823,  a  gentleman  walking  down  Bernard 
Street,  Russell  Square,  discovered  a  very  bad  fire  .  .  .  iii  Mr.  Mumdent 
kitchen  ! 

The  admirable  actor  was  not  famed  for  hospitality. 

VOLTAIRE. 

A  young  nobleman,  of  an  elevated  turn  of  mind,  and  a  frequent  visi- 
tor of  the  sreat  Voltaire,  baring  received,  or  at  least  imagined  be  had 
received  an  atfront,  sent  a  challenge  in  support  of  his  honour,  and  told      ^ 
Motns.  Voltaire  that  he  was  next  morning  to  fight  a  duel.      ''With^^K-i 

wbomr"  said  the  philosopher  hastily.     ''  With  the  Marquis  de /—     '"• 

replied  the  honv    The  ^larquis  was  at  the  sober  period  of  forty-seven  ; 

his  antagoni:^t  in  the  impetuous  season  of  twenty-three.  "  And  wil  ^SIJ 
vou  really  fight  the  Marqui«  r"  "  Really,"  replied  the  youth.  "  TheK-  -n 
1  commend  your  spirit,"  added  the  poet ;  and  immediately  ^vrote 
the  M^uis.  informing  him,  that  '*  the  poor  boy  was  heartily  sorrj' 
h»  rashness,  and  b^sged  that  he  (Voltaire)  would  intercede  fur  h' 
|»rd«.m.** 

But  this  was  not  all :  there  was  still  to  be  a  rencontre,  though  d»- 
with  the  Man^uis.     The  yuuth  went  to  the  appointed  place  of  comb 
and  thtre  sjlw  an  antasoHut,  with  a  weapon  far  keener  than  puinta 
steel.     The  adrex^sary  n-as  a  mule,  the  tamest  the  philosopher  hau^Mii  ; 
and  the  weai^on  wjls  the  following  label,  fixed  to  one  of  the  animH         /» 
ear*; 

''O.  Frere!      Je  vous  defie  de  me  montrer  aucun  droit  divin  ni 

hu:v4:E.  qu:  ivrmete  de  tuer  pimr  Thonneur." 

The  v.ush*.  in  a  towering  passion,  sought  the  mule-driver ;  but  t=^lie 
latter  h.i-l  t.iken  care  to  be  otf ;  and  the  former  had  too  much  human  :=Mty 
to  wreak  his  venjreance  on  a  jwor  inoffensive  mule.     In  short,  his  n^^-ge 
gTitda^Iy  a!ttted :  Reason  assumed  her  empire ;  he  acknowledged  ^  ^e 
truth  of  the  inscription,  broke  his  sword  to  pieces,  and  retired. 

ANOTHER  AFFAIR  OF  HONOUR. 

Andrew  Franklin  (for  many  years  connected  with  the  Morning  /4^- 
%rrt%scr\  pixxluced  a  farce  at' the  Haymarket  Theatre,  called  *•  T** 
IIy|HKhoudriac."  In  one  scene  of  the  piece,  some  soldiers  are  qti^*^ 
lemi  uinm  the  landlord  of  an  inn,  whose  house  is  full.  On  bei^ 
aake^l  where  they  were  to  be  placed,  Fawcet,  who  acted  the  laudli*^' 
had  to  reply  '*  l>h,  take  the  soldiers  down  into  the  kitchen,  and  th^^ 
tktn  friii  hf  f  wre  to  have  to  stand  firk." 

ilis  late  Roval  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  had  heard  fr<^ 
«Miie  rvhtHirsal-dangler,  the   above  sentence,  which  he  immediaC^lT 

rHHMinced  to  be  '*  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  army."     Puerile  ^ 
KMT  appev^  *  P*^y»  ^°  ^^  ^^^  night  of  the  farce,  assembled  ^ 
~^Wim  it;  and  it  was  only  permitted  to  be  repeated,  by  an  as9^'* 
IImMI  the  manager  (G.  Colman)  would  cut  out  the  objection»>^^* 
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BALLYRAGOET. 

BY     THB     IBI8H     WHI8KB  Y-D  R  I  N  K  E  R. 

*  Some  hards  there  are  who  sing  of  Rhode's  Colossus, 

Which  King  Bonassus  built  before  he  died  ; 
Thev  ne'er  saw  Ballyragget — their's  the  loss  is — 

The  finest  place  you  'd  meet  with  in  a  summer^  ride. 
It  beats  Avoca,  or  Poolafooca, 

Or  Pemambuca,  or  the  Immortal  Nine, 
Or  Asia  Minor,  that 's  far  diyiner, 

Where  jolly  Bacchus  planted  first  the  vine. 
*Twas  there  Lord  £llenboro'  made  a  great  stir,  oh  ! 

Pulling  down  the  poor  people^}  houses  in  Cabul ; 
He  ran  from  the  Punjob — wasn't  that  a  fine  fun  job, 

When  he  sent  the  gates  of  Somuauth,  with  his  compliments, 
to  the  Great  Mogul. 
Neither  Siam,  Sienna,  nor  proud  Vienna, 

Can  with  Ballyragget  at  all,  at  all,  compare. 
From  the  mines  of  Golconda  to  the  bridge  of  Drumcondra, 

Or  wherever  you  wander,  in  the  open  air. 
If  you  *ve  any  observation,  or  genteel  edication, 

You  *11  say,  for  jollification,  it  is  most  rich  and  rare ! 
There  flows  the  strayme  that  runs  through  sweet  Kilkenny, 

And  washes  the  scrubberies  in  great  Ormonde*s  demesne  ; 
Under  the  water  you  'U  see  the  ould  round-towers 

Crying  out,  •*  By  the  powers,  why  don*t  yez  build  us  up  again  ?" 
In  Batljrragget^  when  winter  hard  is  blowing. 

You  'U  find  the  whiskey  glowing,  warm,  and  nice ; 
In  summer's  hot  sayson,  if  you  take  it  in  rayson, 

It  slips  down  like  a  custard,  and  as  cool  as  ice. 

Says  Lord  Devon,  ^'  By  my  suwl,  Pat,  I  ^11  take  your  advice  !** 
His  lordship's  condition,  and  his  saddle-bag  commission, 

Is  a  great  deal  the  better  of  that  same,  d'  ye  see  ? 
But,  my  lord,  it  will  plague  you,  and  about  the  head  fatague  you. 

If  you  have  your  grog  mixed  by  the  Widow  Machree. 
Once  Major  O'Maley,  he  said  very  gaily. 

When  the  Eighty-Eighth  Royal  Irish  defayted  the  Grand  Turk, 
*'  Drink  all  before  ye,  boys  I  that 's  the  way  to  glory,  boys !" 

**  Rowl  up  the  liquor,  your  honour,"  says  Tony  Burke. 
**  We'll  sail  to-morrow,"  says  our  brave  commander, 
"  To  Spain  or  Flanders  through  the  breakers'  roar." 
Then  after  tliat  we  fought  at  Talavero, 

At  Albuero,  and  everywhere,  oh !  and  some  places  more. 

I.JLYRA06ET  has  not  been  described  by  any  of  the  ancient  geo- 
lers.  Probably  they  never  heard  of  such  a  place,  although  the 
ary  might  be  contended  for  on  the  strength  of  its  Phoenician 
.  How  many  years,  one  way  or  the  other  back  or  forward  in 
rack  of  time,  between  the  building  of  the  first  mud-cabin  of 
ragget  and  the  death  of  the  prince  of  geographers,  Ptolemy, 
re  hard  to  say,  and  might  not  be  much  to  the  purpose  as  to  its 
md  simple  situation.  This  I  am  not  going  to  describe,  for  it  is 
mible  in  an  instant  on  the  map  of  Ireland,  in  the  direction  of 
enny.     The  witty  Jesuit,  Father  Islay,  in  explaining  why  the 

.  rather  free  translation,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  my  foster-brother,  of 
e*s  beautiful  ode : — 

Laudabunt  alii  claram  Rhodon,  aut  Mitylenen, 

Aut  Ephesum,  bimarisve  Corinthi 
Mcenia,  vel  Baccho  Thebas  vel  ApoUine  Delphos 
lusignes,  aut  Thessala  Tempe,  &c  &c.  &c. 


SSI  3.£l^TiL£w£T. 


nxm— lias  ir  s  rzr   CigmuL  -w  mt  &  xubst  of  xrem:«r  extent  and 
ramenusus  IImi  c  -^Tti  «:jn?  ■ — 

*  Lampsssst-  =s*uuut  ■&  mc  ims  rT  :ax  ib»e  ccLrinscd  or  moft 
7inxiuinx5-  Ti^vv-xi^  n  JKl  J^dif  bxr  z  n.irbt  r«  fo :  aai  h  is  not  ttf 
rwi  lAur  tZ2£C  r  s  luc  fc  jicsr  itf  Xnini.  PA7i«.  Loodon,  or  Cod- 
CBxnninfiitL  * 

3^1  anuir  r  in;rn:  uxiL  "aif  scxas  ■ii:H:;r  s^ij  ^  aajd  of  ocr  Irish 
-Iliart  ▼111=1  miriE  lar^s  iwst  -ais  ii.fcr:ci>-:*  c^"  Ireland,  if  the 
ininici?--  ii'  liuiiln  uai  liic  :i!;si  minssief  viri  tbe  action  that  in 
Miaiii  zannii.  r  nrr  :iiilr  rn.  nif  T-e-r*  :<f  Tt«  «*.  oc^ht  to  be  at  a 
rDr*:--T:r-n:  n^scaii:^  lit*!  y:  im.  irci  a  r:*:^  saTirab".*  rirer  between. 
"V  s],  Tit-i.  iin-v-itit<anian:r  "sue  BaZrrtj^zff:  is  a  *iiiall  place^— 
7-ni  luii  iirtiir  II ir  "U-Ii  ^ohl^  it  r  i:  i?  ""Mbc^ir.is>  Although  they 
a^  I  n«—  -art  n  liter  fn-s*  SlI  i-rtcr^  a-  ro  ^^.^ke.  It  has  been 
sou.  (T  Tr;r~n.  uii:  inif  rr  m  iciisr  ii-pts  ir  li*  coal  districts,  that 
a  TMA'^L  r.mit  ncr  iim;r  r'~e'  tatpir  icot  iii*  ^^sjrr  of  man.     Over 

3«iil'7-ucr?^  m  lie  rnicrnrr    l  luudk  r-Pi  i  wa*  nerrr  yet  seen.  Yoia 

JiE-f  iiitrt  I:?  iii:»-si  n  murj  gt^sr  ruirt  ItiL*  »p:cs  is  Ireland,  yoii^^h. 
bc-f  r  1/  zxti  "fi-I.  ▼■liic  n-jTin  :«  rxlei  i.  ciejir  skj  and  no  faToa^E=r 
3ir  a  Tu-i  iTi  m   -iif  r-ft?T.  rr  1177  .xier  r:t  .-•:' r.a::ocaI  direrrion. 

2z  vTs?  n  "Tt*  nirec  Terie^  -sjir"."^  .t'  r.'»:«£  izrco-r  that  we  drew  d^^_> 
K  ziK  ruiir  niT.  nni  11  i  Tisrfidj  s.-rj^.Lr  -r-r::  c:i  that  importan       "l 
MtiL  mfjs:  -w-.T-.r  •  Tifr^.'ii.  liif  -imij.Ti  -wr-i  r-*  !:•:*<  hoi  J,  receive  o        1 
Jtt  ^Tim  is«  iiif"  :-:n.iL  Ti-^RSfTt:  iijf"n.«*It»  :-  Kc-e^inj:  more  suitabl—      c 
^an  uisr  r.^ir-::~f-^=^'s      Tr*  :j:i:r  -•«  :or:if\i  whilst  we  were  i        n 
a  rna:  n-"  *iiiir:;'~r  ir  1   *.:i.Tr:  .ririifd  ar»i  litl:'£-je  aDect  it,  whic —  h 
Xmi  no. SI  tlht-  :i.'*:f*:t  .-ilt  "««ir:rjr  pi.-tcrLlrr.  ai>i  c^rte  or  two  of  tl       jf 
jn=L.  :»-i^ri-'>*  ▼  N:  i'  iiiC  i'i-j  Ii:«^t  -wic^  -r.  ar.i  LaJ  approach^^sd 
rm  rii-"ii;rJ  t  l    s^of*.  iTur.rjr  iri-^r  j>-al  zriver*  *i:J  petitions  t      <N)r 
rtiis:      r*2ti  :-:-t*»-'  :r»f    -v.*.:  ▼r»:iTT  ilr  Carjij  hxlico'loquv.  an  r»     M 
irjiT    :»:'    fT-r-^'i- j    Ltrri^i.    i::«.i   -^T.Cr-irv    sc-al:d    appearan  m^t. 
";i.;i:iL-^-   ;.:•:!:•:   IM  *ii:ii.':t7:L  =^?c.c^-r*  :■:*  be:rx  lame  of  a  I^^esy. 
J'.Tifi.Tic   r.::::si:.:'  j.Tisi-^ri^S'f—  iz  :c«e  *:Je  r:"  :he  cirriaire.  he  p~^o- 
«^ifi  irvi-ris'  :.rif  :^*ic  Lz*i  wl*  r.i.C'r'-^  rj*..ni  in  the  directior^    of 
rrtf  r.  -r-sfs  i»f  .uis  w  iftr.   trc«r.-»fcrhi-x  •  -"<*  rsear  the  old  grey  leacS  er. 
ir*  iti'zrLT  *    "i^  "rri*»>fi   ih-f    i — 7r,k  s  L:i>d- quarter.      Up  «-  «m 
C*:tt7  *    *•—  *   --   ^  i-^-?     kr-.-ckirx  tie  *pl:r.ter-bar  behind  •"^ira 
rr-:* "  ?ci  :v.-v-?:>.'    i^Tii   :if  wer:    ins   r^Jer    like  a  shot  betw  ^n 
Cr:cT'  *  fir*    ^ •:..'£   :r  h:*  >*i^  r:wcter.  like  a  cat,  with&«>ut 
xi-n^  Tz  :"i  ~  iTTi-  •■  .-ji  T.zr.  <i«r:  hi*  lerzv^r, 

Tjf  i-r-jrar.  if-.r;  ihi:  »l.*  »ii  :r.  liie  wir.d.  determined,  wkilh 
chirxr:i:>r:  u-n.  ::"b-^xk  r^.-jri  £:«- 

••  3i-:*hi  :lrr. ."  ::  >  \  :_r*«;-:  :::j:  "*  *-r!e.  and  can  tumble  as  '^tW 
as  Jferrrmar  h:n:*ef.  r.rv  rcj.  Has  jo-r  mother  many  mor^  <»f 
yon?"  Slid  he,  a 4  :r..-'-ji:h  ne  srcke  nzicer  the  impresj^ion  that  -^f- 
Cltnchy  had  perforiTied  a  -  soc:er?et "  ioT  the  amusement  of  ^ 
compary. 

•*  Bad  iack  to  vour  wir.d- pipe,  arid  the  c;irse  o'  Crum'I*  on  yo«'^^ 
booc,  you  »icke<f  ould  thief.'"  said  the  enra^red  postilion,  flour"'*''' 
ing  and  cracking  his  whip.     He  did  not  apply  it,  however,  t»^  ^ 

•  "The  car**  of  Cmfc^ei]  "  loasc*  Wrr:!»Iy  in  ihe  eun  of  the  Irish  p«»»nWT- 
lii  ^gni&Blioo  emhncn  quite  u  mud:  as  the'  E^T|>::an  piaf^ven  of  «)Jii.  The  ">'* 
■«7  of  llie  PruMCtor  it  uot  like  a  »vcef  oddir  'in  a  land  where  he  perpef  r*'^ 
**w  of  the  most  sarage  cruelties  recurded  eren  in  the  aniuJi  of  riril  wariarr. 


BALLYRAUGET* 
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deiinquent^  from  fear  of  the  iUJuck  which  would  follow  the  sinking 
"an  object"  marked  hy  heaven  more  for  pity  than  vengeance,  in 
which  charitable  light,  idiots,  beggars,  blind,  lame,  deaf,  dumb,  and 
so  forth,  are  looked  upon  by  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland.  And  as 
■oon  as  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  his  breath  he  added^  "What 
brought  the  likes  o*  yez  within  a  mile  of  the  bayste's  crupper?** 

**  Brought  me— is  it  brought  me,  yoa  said,  alanna?" 

"  Yes,  what  brought  you  ?** 

"  Arrah,  ray  legs  to  be  sure  !*' 

" Legs!"'  retorted  the  postilion  in  a  very  questionable  taste,  *' So 
you  call  ihtfn  bits  of  crucked  kippeens,  legs^ — bad  luck  to  you  !  but 
It's  yourself,  bochach*  that  has  the  assurance  of  the  world.  It's 
a  wonder  you  don't  set  up  for  dancing-master  to  the  barony. 
Leg*,  ochone  \"  said  Mr.  Clanchy  in  tones  of  bitter  contempt 

"Faith  an'  your  own's  not  very  stout  to  wrastle  a  fall  wid,  ma 
bouchal,"f  observed  the  old  man  drily.  "  Barrin'  the  boots,  they  *re 
weeny  enough  about  the  ankles  to  ready  out  a  man's  pipe  wid  V 

"Sure,  JMr.  Clanchy/*  said  an  old  virago,  whose  personal  appear- 
ance was,  if  anything,  less  prepossessing  than  the  last  speaker,  "you 
might  have  sint  us  a  line  by  the  postman  to  tell  us  all  about  that 
unaisy  bayste,  that's  wicked  enough  for  ould  Glencoe,  before  you 
intherduced  him  to  respectable  company." 

Several  others  of  the  pauper  group  now  joined  the  discussion  in 
no  very  pleasing  strains,  and  there  is  no  knowing  how  "the  war  of 
the  many  with  one  "  might  have  terminated,  for  fists  were  clenched, 
crutches  shouldered  or  ^'  brought  to  a  present/'  and  skinny  arms 
brandished  aloft,  unless  a  judicious  largess,  in  the  shape  of  about  a 
shilling's  worth  of  coppers  had  been  thrown  dow^n  at  the  crisis,  by 
our  courier  from  the  front  dickey.  Jupiter  descending  in  the  shower 
of  gold  to  Danae  made  not  a  more  successful  hit  in  his  way  than 
Lanly  Dooly,  whose  greatest  boast  was  that  he  understood  **  the  sex  " 
and  all  about  them.  "  I  know  you  well,  Nell  Doyle,  and  your 
seventeen  daughters/*  he  used  to  i^ay  ;  "  and  the  divil  thank  me — 
like  the  blind  piper,  I  've  travelled  for  my  learning/' 

"  At  one  fell  swoop  "  the  female  portion  of  the  litigants  were  on 
the  ground,  helping  themselves  in  all  directions  like  hawks  in  a 
dove-coti  before  the  old  men  could  dream  of  interfering.  In  the 
midst  of  the  scramble  the  gates  of  the  inn-yard  were  flung  open,  and 
in  we  went  at  a  sweep  and  a  bound,  Mr.  Clanchy  looking  anything 
but  displeased  at  leaving  his  tormentors  in  possession  of  the  floor* 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  and  infinite  speculation  to  enlight- 
ened foreigners,  and  especially  to  those  hard-headed  Germans,  how 
that  important  and  ubiquitous  personage  **our  own  correspondent" 
can  take  different  views  of  one  object  or  set  of  objects  when  he  looks 
through  the  party  telescope,  at  either  end  to  magnify  or  diminish, 
[Kohl  and  his  countrymen  are  shrewd  observers  and  profound  meta- 

ihyaicians  ;  but  they  have  the  leaven  of  despotism  in  thcin  with  all 

heir  philosophy ;  they  cannot  enter  into  our  notions  of  the  liberty 

'  speaking  and  writing;  they  know  not  what  is  at  stake,  in  a  free 

Duntry,  in  taking  a  perfectly  independent  view  of  a  question. 
In  one  of  the  IriUi  newspapers  of  the  day,  it  matters  not  whether 
'  metrupulitan  or  provincial,  a  report  of  our  transactions  extending  to 


*  Bochaeh,  lame  beggar. 


t  Ma  dcuchal,  my  boy. 
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about  Hve  mortal  columns  appeared,  Ihe  spirit  of  which »  dead  against 
us  the  whole  way,  may  be  gkanetl  fr6m  the  opening  portion  of  the 

correfspoiidence. 

"  BdJlyragget,  Jane  2i,  -^^. 
(From  oar  owu  Curneapondent.) 

"At  an  early  hour  this  morning,  the  innocent  and  inoflTensive  in- 
habitants of  this  hitherto  peaceable  and  undesecrated  hamlet  were 
aroused  from  their  slumbera  by  a  gang  of  triiculent  trumpeters  of 
disorder,  who  made  riotous  entry  thereinto  at  a  most  unseasonable 
and  unreasonable  hour,  before  the  first  crow  of  the  cock,  or  the  lark 
shook  the  dew  from  her  wing  in  the  morning.  These  destructionist* 
of  the  public  peace,  as  well  as  traitors  to  the  King's  crown  and  dig* 
nity,  in  the  rim  of  which  that  public  peace  is  the  brightest  gem, — 
these  bandits,  these  Bohemians,  these  worse  than  Tipperary  agrarian 
marauders  dashed  down  the  street  with  the  rattle  of  a  whole  brigade 
of  fire*enginea,  and  the  wild  uproar  of  a  legion  of  evil  spirits  let 
loose  upon  the  blessed  earth  in  an  old  shandrydan  drawn  by  four 
old  garrons,  white,  skew-ball^  and  grey,  and  the  fourth  no  colour 
whatsoever,  for  he  was  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  from  his  tail  to  his 
nostrils,  blowing  a  key-bugle  for  the  bare  life,  and  shouting*  murder 
in  Irish,"  and  to  the  divil  with  the  enemies  of  the  people  I'  Well 
might  1 1  amidst  such  din  and  dismay,  envy  you,  I^Ir.  Editor,  your 
*otiura  cum  dig/  pursuing  your  undisturbea  literary  pursuits  in 
your  tranquil  Attic  bower^ 

'  Where  Plemaure  Ue»  carele*aly  smiling  at  Fftme.' 

These  gentle  tribunes  of  the  people,  heaven  bless  the  mark  ?  next 
proceeded  iu  the  sign  of  their  patron  saint,  who,  if  he  could  speak 
from  his  canvas,  would  have  told  the  leader  of  the  troop,  that, 
whatever  the  youngsters  did  in  pursuance  of  their  hot  blood  and 
inexperience,  he  ought  to  know  better.  But  it 's  little  St.  Patrick 
has  to  say  to  such  firebrands,  or  St.  Bridget,  or  St,  Kolumbkill 
either,  although  they  have  them  always  on  their  lips  —  the  vile 
craw-thumpers !  Every  window  in  the  village  was,  in  as  short  a 
space  as  it  takes  me  to  write  the  words,  filled  with  anxious  family 
groups,  chiefly  of  the  gentler  sex  whose  furious  looks  and  gesturtrs 
of  wild  affright  Tvere  really  appalling  in  the  extreme.  Indeed  these 
miserably  excited  damsels  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  the  unearthly 
sounds  that  assailed  them  were  the  key-notes  of  a  second  *  Ninety- 
eight,"  and  the  sacrilegious  wretches  who  thus  intruded  upon  their 
sacred  domestic  privacy,  a  small  storming  party  of  the  French  with 
the  main  body's  compliments,  only  a  mile  off,  to  the  inhabitants  to 
get  up  and  prepare  breakfast/' 

A  journal  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  opened  the  ball  ailer 
the  following  fashion  :■ — 

^^QhOKtova  News. 

**•  Ballynigg«t,  Fe«<st  of  Tlte  Bapiiiu 
(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

'*  This  morning,  as  the  saffron- robed  Aurora  opened  the  gates  of 
the  dawn,  this  beautiful  village,  which  stands  out  boldly  in  the  an- 
nals of  Ireland,  presented  a  scene  of  the  most  lively  description. 
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unequalled  perhaps  in  the  memory  af  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  either 
w%.  Young  and  old  Mvere  summoned  from  the  arms  of  Morpheus 
by  a  merry  bugle^call  playing  up  *  St*  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning/ 
whilst  a  coach  entered  the  town  at  a  respectable  pace,  drawn  by 
four  superbly -caparisoned  grey  horses,  which  might  have  vied  with 
tlmse  of  Achilles  in  spirit  and  beauty,  decked  out  with  green  rib- 
bons, nosegays  of  laurel,  shamrocks,  and  wild  roses,— the  postilions 
in  green  jackets  and  top-boots,  and  white  cockades  and  gold  bands 
in  their  hats*  I  am  thus  particular,  because  I  know  there  are 
those — paid  hirelings  of  a  licentious  press — who  will  misdescribe  all 
they  see  and  hear  on  this  momentous  occasion, — wasps  of  literature, 
who  extract  poisons  from  the  flow  ret,  from  which  the  bee  takes  i 
honey — wretches  whose  very  touch  turns  vinegar  into  galL  In  the 
barouche  was  a  distinguished  deputation  of  the  white-headed  boys, 
the  offspring  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  in  whose  ardent  and 
generous  veins  rushes  the  young  blood  of  Ireland,  and  at  their  head  j 
the  most  single-hearted  ot  Erin's  sons*  Immortal  hero !  how  well 
he  looked  I  and  that  flower  and  column  of  Ireland's  nobility,  the  no- 
ble Earl  by  whom  he  was  accompanied,— he  was  '*  the  observed  of  all , 
observers,"  and  the  admired  of  all.  The  former  addressed  himself 
chiefly  to  the  men  afler  breakfast  from  the  inn  window,  talking  to"' 
them  like  a  father ;  the  latter  appealed,  like  a  Paladin  of  the  age  of 
chivalry  and  love,  to  the  soAer  feelings  of  the  fair  daughters  of  Bally- 
ra^^et.  He  spoke  in  Gaelic  too — the  language  of  Fin  M'Coul^  OUam 
Fodhla,  and  Bryan  Boroimhe — which  made  his  oration  more  power- 
ful, and  doubly  delightfuL  When  he  \efi  off  speaking,  and  wiped 
the  sweat  of  eloquence  from  his  patriotic  brow,  the  shouts  that  rent 
the  air  were  deafening,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  the  impression  which 
the  handsomest  young  Irishman  of  his  day  had  made  upon  the  moal 
susceptible  portion  of  his  audience,  and  that,  if  the  dear  creatures  i 
to  have  their  way  in  matters  political  as  well  as  social  and  domestic, 
the  return  of  the  man  of  the  people  is  certain.  If  they  have  not 
votes,  their  husbands  and  lovers  have;  and  if  kissing  goes  by  Ta 
vour,  these  worthy  gentlemen  had  better  beware  what  side  the 
vote  for.  These  are  not  times  for  setting  husband  against  wife»  or 
the  maiden  against  her  sweetheart,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  hint  at 
exclusive  dealing  or  intimidation  ;  but  I  can  tell,  if  they  don't  mlnd<4 
what  they  are  about  when  they  go  to  the  poll-booth,  who  will  have] 
their  potatoes  boiled  hard,  who  will  have  lumps  in  their  stir-about^  I 
and  who  will  have  no  partners  at  any  dance  in  the  county  for  more 
than  a  month  of  Sundays.  Hurrah  for  the  Colonel  1  1^1  send  yoti 
the  speeches  to-night.  My  heart  is  too  full  to  write  out  my  notes 
at  present/* 

At  the  bottom  of  this  communication,  the  following  note,  evi- 
dently intended  not  for  publication,  but  for  the  editor's  private 
information,  appeared  in  sufficiently  prominent  print  notwith- 
standing : 

"  Private  and  confidential : — 

**  They  have  drunk  everything  inT  tlie  place,  and  the  trifling  drop 
of  whiskey  that  is  left  is  unworthy  of  a  gentleman's  consideration* 
The  cigars  areas  damp  as  cabbage- leaves,  and  as  green  Send, 
me  down  by  the  evening  coach  a  bottle  of  threc-y earmold  and 
bundle  of  smokeables;  for  I'll   have  to  be  up  all  night  with  the 
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:  £vT  iDflrafl  eoiiimxit  wppmnd,  the  spirit  of  which,  dead  against 
i2«  uir  viintf  WSJ,  mar  he  gleaned  frtan  the  opening  portion  of  the 


'-  Ballynigget,  June  24, . 

,  Tras.  OCT  own.  C-armpondent.) 
*  At  ex.  esr'T  bonir  tint  morning,  the  innocent  and  inoffeniive  in- 
hiibcBXC*  .if  tii<  hhberto  peacemhle  and  undeiecrated  hamlet  were 
cncaei  frna  tbs^  sCucbers  br  a  gang  of  truculent  trumpetert  of 
diMr-atsr.  wi^  maie  nxouf  entry  thereinto  at  a  most  unseasonable 
a&£  i.TcyHi.T'iib'^  t:*zT.  before  the  first  crow  of  the  cockj  or  the  lark 
si«i«:tf.  iM  zkTw  frrci  her  wing  in  the  morning.    These  destructionists 
ft  UK  7'Lrkit:  leacc,  n  well  a»  traitors  to  the  King's  crown  and  dig- 
T.TTr    IT  uii  riizr  :c  wijch  ihai  public  peace  is  the  brightest  gem, — 
rxieM  nia«ilnk  iiiew  B^Ofciins,  tbe>e  worse  than  Tipperary  agrarian 
sunoof!:^  ^LsCtfi  ^-wr  the  street  with  the  rattle  of  a  whole  brigade 
IT  fr!f-4!nr:i>»'  «=«i  ^  "«-i  tproor  of  a  legion  of  evil  spirits  let 
iATStf  17^11  iXtf  ri!i£»ei  e&nh  in  an  old  shandrjdan  drawn  by  four 
iiii  pr^.ins.  wira.  skf  w-balL  and  erej,  and  the  fourth  no  colour 
ir  2£s:^'v<-sr  f.T  bf  wu  a  Secse  cloud  of  smoke  from  his  tail  to  hit 
"n.'^r-ias  iiu-  w-nj£  a  ksT-b';:x^  f«?r  the  bare  life,  and  shouting '  murder 
:t  >-i!ii.   uni    I-  ii<  iiril  wiUi  the  enemies  of  the  people !'     WeD 
Si  .TIC  I   i.n.03C  KLv±.  iin  aixi  dismav,  envy  you,  Mr.  Editor,  your 
iC4JL  CM3r  t^.    p;:r^;±)g  jour  ui^isturbeu  literary  pursuits  is 

'  ^i~:tf^  T'jaui^zt  2v»  c&:«mu2t  ssoiling  at  Fiune.* 

r^&f?*  jrf^:£ie  r^.r  ^res  cc  tbe  people,  heaven  bless  the  mark !  next 

Tf-.x-'-sfif-  t,  iitf  j:^  :c  thfir  p^n-on  saint,  who,  if  he  could  speak 

i---in  "i.-?   riT'JSi.   w;..".i  hj.Te  :o".J  the   leader  of  the  troop,  that, 

^  raci   ;r  'L:«f  7  ;.^rj>':er*  i:i  in  pursuAnce  of  their  hot  blood  and 

-rt;v:t:rt;«:oi-  i«i  ,-il::t  :-"  i.r-.-'w  be::cr.    But  it's  little  St,  Patrick 

:j>  v.-   s»'   :.*  ji.'*   £T^:*rri-ij.  or  St.  Bridget,  or  St.  Kolumbkill 

J  ::^jr    j.~_icujr-    —  ^"^   ^^<  ir.eci   always  on  their  lips— the  vile 

^^i  •-ij  i^r*;r>       E-er*  'w:r.icw  ia  the  viilage  was,  in  as  short  a 

jc-c—  to    :  u.i.«  =z:<  :.-  wr.:e  ihe  words,  filled  with  anxious  family 

^-...vs.  ,*•*.«:•?.  -•:  u''^i  cs^-ersei  whose  furious  looks  and  gesture* 

i.^    ■-  iJ'-c::  w-srs  rw-.v  iriMllir.g  in  the  extreme.     Indeed  these 

-   a<--i:.''  i\j:rii  ixr:stL*  "A-keU  tVrall  the  world  as  if  the  unearthly 

Tsi.-..  -..  >  ::a:  i^isLjfi  i:.<r=i  »sre  the  key-notes  of  a  second  'Ninety- 

^C*:.    i'^  ^<  Mcr->>i:---s  wreu-hes  mho  thus  intruded  upon  their 

ao,  -Tfv.  -i'-iiiif^c:,"  vf.  ■  1/7-  1  *.:u^i  >:ormi::i:  party  of  the  French  with 

;>v'  3^i  coil  >\vc::rl  r-^cil*.  only  a  mile  off,  to  the  inhabitants  to 

pre  -V  a:x:  pr^T^inf  br^jiris:.* 

.\  jLviTTul  s-c':i<r  ccher  siJe  or"  the  question  opened  the  ball  after 
:ije  rCvJcw  :c^  fi*h:*>n  : — 

••riLv-»Xvn  *  Nk»s. 

*  B«12T.-«g^,  Feiut  of  The  Haptisu 
(Frvo  %H;:r  ova  I'^MTVtpoodtfnt.) 

Bp  E:pTt*S. 

"*  This  morning,  as  the  saffron-robed  Aurora  opened  the  gates  of 
the  dawn,  this  beautiful  village,  which  stands  out  boldly  in  the  an- 
sdi  of  Iiriand,  presented  a  scene  of  the  most  lively  description, 


BALLYRAGGET. 
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uneqiialled  perhaps  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  either 
«ex.     Young  and  old  were  summoned  from  the  arma  of  Morpheus 
by  a  merry  bvigle-caJl  playing  up  '  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning/ 
■liivhiUt  a  coach  entered  the  town  at  a  respectable  pace,  drawn  by 
Mlbur  Miperbly-caparisoned  grey  horses,  which  might  have  vied  with 
*     those  of  Acmlles  in  spirit  and  beauty,  decked  out  with  green  rib* 
bons^  nosegays  of  laurel,  shamrocks,  and  wild  roses, — the  postilions 
in  green  jackets  and  top-boots,  and  white  cockades  and  gold  bands 
in   their   hats.     I    am  thus  particular,  because   I   know    there   are 
^■jliose — ^paid  hirelings  of  a  licentious  pres5^who  will  misdescribe  all 
^iBiey  see  and  hear  on  this  momentous  occasion^ — wasps  of  literature, 
who  extract  poisons  from  the  flow  ret,  from  which   the  bee  takes 
honey — wretches  whoee  very  touch  turns  vinegar  into  gall.     In  the 
barouche  was  a  distinguished  deputation  of  the  white4ieaded  boys, 
the  offspring  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  in  whose  anient  and 
generous  veins  rushes  the  young  blood  of  Ireland,  and  at  their  head 
^^he  most  single-hearted  ot  Erin's  sons*     Immortal  hero!  how  well 
^^ke  looked  !  and  that  flower  and  cohimn  of  Ireland's  nobility^  the  no- 
^^lle  Earl  by  whom  he  was  accompanied,— he  was  **  the  observed  of  all 
observers,*'  and  the  admired  of  all.     The  former  addressefl  himself 
chiefly  to  the  men  afler  breakfast  from  the  inn  window,  talking  to 
them  like  a  father ;  the  latter  appealed^  like  a  Paladin  of  the  age  of 
L^hivalry  and  love,  to  the  softer  feelings  of  the  fair  daughters  of  Bally- 
^^^gget.    He  spoke  in  Gaelic  too — the  language  of  Fin  l^I'Coul,  Ollam 
^^Vodhla,  and  Bryan  Boroimhe — which  made  his  oration  more  power- 
ful, and  doubly  delightful.     When  he  left  off  speaking,  and  wiped 
the  sweat  of  eloquence  from  his  patriotic  brow,  the  shouts  that  rent 
the  Bit  were  deafening,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  the  impression  which 
the  handsomest  young  Irishman  of  his  day  had  made  upon  the  most 
ftusceptible  portion  of  his  audience,  and  that,  if  the  dear  creatures  are 
to  have  their  way  in  matters  political  as  well  as  social  and  domestic, 
.      the  return  of  the  man  of  the  people  is  certain*     If  they  have  not 
^^otes,  their  husbands  and  lovers  have ;  and  if  kissing  goes  by  fa^ 
^^^our,  these  worthy  gentlemen    had  better  beware   what  side  they 
'      vote  for*     These  are  not  times  for  setting  husband  against  wife,  or 
[      the  maiden  against  her  sweetheart,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  hint  at 
^Baclusive  dealing  or  intimidation  ;  but  I  can  tell,  if  they  don't  mind 
^Hihat  they  are  about  when  they  go  to  the  poll- booth,  who  will  have 
their  potatoes  boiled  hard,  who  will  have  lumps  in  their  stir-about, 
And  who  will  have  no  partners  at  any  dance  in  the  county  for  more 
than  a  mouth  of  Sundays*     Hurrah  for  the  Colonel !     Til  send  you 
the  speeches  to<night.     My  heart  is  too  lull  to  write  out  my  notes 
at  present/* 
I  At  the  bottom  of  this  communication,  the  following  note,  evi- 

dently  intended  not   for  publication,   but  for  the   editor's    private 
formation,    appeared   in    sufficient!}'   prominent   print    notwith- 
ding: 

"  Private  and  confidential : — 

They  have  drunk  everything  in*  the  place,  and  the  trifling  drop 

vbiskey  that  is  left  is  unworthy  of  a  gentleman's  consideration* 

lie   cigars  are  as   damp  as   cabbage-leaves,  and  as   green.      Send 

Cie  down   by  the  evening   coach  a  bottle  of  three- year-old^  and  a 

lie   of  smokeables;  for  I'll   have  to  be  up  all  night  with   the 
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watch  committee,  and  I  might  as  well  be  dead  with  such  treatment. 
It '3  worse  than  — 98  or  King  James's  time/' 

Our  breakfast  party  Avas  an  unexpected  one  to  all  who  composed 
it.  Very  shortly  after  our  arrival,  there  arrived  also  at  the  same  inn 
where  we  had  put  up,  nbout  half  a  score  of  jaunting-cars  and  pofft- 
chaisies,  conveying  a  consiclerable  force  of  the  enemy's  voters,  with 
a  lawyer  or  two,  and  a  whipper*in,  besides  one  or  two  of  those 
mysterious  and  indefinable  officials  •  who  have  more  to  do  ollten 
than  meets  the  eye  with  public  men  and  public  affairs.  Having 
ascertained  from  the  w^aiter,  that  breakfast  had  been  ordered 
the  day  before  for  this  party,  and  that  all  w^ould  be  ready  very 
shortly  in  the  chief  room  of  the  inn,  we  expressed  our  determination 
to  that  functionary  to  breakfast  all  together.  It  was  quite  enough  for 
Pat  to  be  perfectly  assured,  which  he  was  by  a  glance  at  the  arch 
wickedness  discernible  011  some  of  our  faces,  that  a  trifling  taste  of 
fun  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  required  arrangement,  to  meet 
our  views  half  way^  and  say  nothing  about  it.  Our  master  of 
ceremonies  was  not  a  likely  person  to  spoil  sport,  I  warrant  you* 
We  were  introduced. 

The  effect  of  our  intrusion  was  not  like  that  of  a  hand  grenade 
thrown  into  a  powder-magazine,  which  would  be  a  blow-up, — nor 
like  the  fluttering  of  the  Volscians  at  Corioli»  which  would  be  a  rout, 
— nor  the  descent  of  the  Harpies  on  the  Trojan  pic-nic,  which  would 
be  worse  than  either,— nor  any  other  picture  of  the  kind  which  you 
might  fancy  ; — but  certamly  things  at  the  moment  did  not  look  like 
what  the  diplomatists  call  the  enienle  CQrdiak,  nor  bid  fair  for  a 
compact  alliance. 

I*  I  ijeg  pardon,  gentlemen,"  said  the  professional  man  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  as  he  looked  up  from  the  cold  round  which  he  had 
coninienced  to  carve,  *'  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  but  there  is  &ome 
mistake,  I  am  afraid/' 

*'  Oh,  dear,  no — not  at  all,  I  assure  you.  Pray  make  no  apolo- 
gies," said  one  or  two  of  the  proud  invaders. 

"Apologies!  apologies!"  exclaimed  the  president  of  the  me^s, 
**  How  very  odd — how  mighty  extraordinary  !" 

'*  Not  at  all,"  said  another  of  our  party;  '^  we  know  you  would 
make  U9  as  comfortable  as  possible.  I  pledge  you  my  honour 
of  the  fact" 

"  But  we  are  Mr.  Ponsonby*s  friends^  and  you  are  the  Colonel's,  I 
presume." 

"Just  the  very  reason  why  we  should  be  the  better  friends  to- 
gether/' observed  our  leader  ;  and  the  youngest  of  his  followers  fol- 
lowed up  his  observation  by  chanting  forth  merrily, 

''^  R<mm,  boys  !  toam  I 
And  why  BhouMii't  every  onif  enjoy  their  own  room  ?*'+ 

"Upon  my  word  and  credit,  sir,  that's  the  very  thing  I  should 
like  to  know/'  said  Hound-of-beef,  turning  up  his  cuffs  ;  and  a 
general  stand-up  took  place  of  his  immediate  clients,  who  looked 
very  like  non-intrusionists  at  the  instant, 

•  In  Ireland,  the  land  of  wiity  nicknaraes,  they  are  often  called  "  gutter  agents  /* 
gutter  being-  use*!  by  metcmyniy  for  dirt* 

t  The  clionis  of  a  celehrattal  hacchjiual inn  Roiig  at  the  Univenatiei,  the  whole  of 
^liich  miglit  iiul  bo  safely  snug  in  mixed  suciety. 
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"Why,  then,  I  '11  just  tell  you,  ii*  yon  sit  down,  and  make  your- 
«elf  comfortable,  and  let  other  Christian  wayfarers  do  that  same, 
without  molestation, "  answered  our  minister  of  legation. 

**  There  are  certain  flowery  and  sunn}^  srpota  of  neutral  g^round/* 
said  he,  **  in  all  civilized  warfare,  on  which  the  most  violent  enemies 
can  shake  bands  and  agree.  You  would  not  be  called  savages, 
would  you»  and  disgrace  the  land  of  your  birth,  which  used  to  be 
called  **  The  Island  of  Saints  ?"  (Loud  cries  of  "  No,  no  T*  from  the 
speaker's  own  friends.)  The  outposts  of  the  French  and  English 
in  the  Peninsular  War  held  friendly  converse,  and  exchanged  fa- 
irours  —  by  which  I  mean  liquors,  of  course  —  very  often »  Such 
'  Irifitng  cessation  of  hostilities  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
bonouf  of  arms,  nor  did  it  cause  either  party  to  relax  their  efforts  in 
the  hour  of  battle.  Even  in  civil  war — the  most  savage  which  it  is 
the  melancholy  duty  of  the  historic  ruuse  to  record— her  name  is 
Clio,  gentlemen, —  such  things  arc  read  of.  The  night  before  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  the  Irish  and  English  soldiers  on  either  side  of 
the  river  flung  their  leather  bottles  across  to  each  other,  exchanging 
Old  Tom,  or  perhaps  Old  Hollands  —  remembering  8chomberg  and 
his  Dutchmen  —  for  good  old  potheen  whiskey.  I  think  I  might 
venture  to  say  who  had  the  advantage  in  that  exchange;  as  in  most 
other  friendly  cases,  Paddy  no  doubt  managed,  M^ith  his  usual  luck, 
to  come  off  second  best.  Never  mind  that ;  he  showed  his  good 
feeling  and  "  purty  behaviour;"  which  I  hope  every  gentleman  pre- 
sent on  both  sides  of  the  Boyne,  or  the  Barrow,  more  correctly 
ipeaking,  will  feel  himself  bound  to  evince^  exhibit,  and  manifest,  on 
the  present  occasion/' 

Loud  cheers  from  all  sides  and  a  flood  of  good-humour  followed 
this  brief  and  w^  ell-plan  ted  appeal.  The  next  instant  we  were  all 
accommodated  with  seats  at  the  board,  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  sitting  as  '  vice  *  opposite  the  lawyer  yielding  his  place  to  the 
only  man  of  title  amongst  us,  and  insisting  on  Kilmallock  occupy- 
ing the  post  of  honour,  in  order  to  place  both  parties  on  equal 
t term 8.  His  Lordship  look  his  seat ;  and  we  all  started  fair  at  the 
■rork  of  demolition,  my  lord  playing  first-fiddle.  After  break* 
bat,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  and  the  times,  we 
proceeded  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  fierce  democracy,  from  the 
Dalcony  in  front  of  the  inn.  Our  leader,  of  course,  spoke  first, 
pitching  into  everybody  and  everything  opposed  to  hirn ;  roasting 
the  Whigs  ;  basting  the  Tories  ;  sparing  the  Fonsonbics  on  nobody'?* 
account,  and  least  of  all  on  his  own.  In  conclusion,  he  compared 
Ireland  as  she  was  to  the  demon  chorus  of  spirits  in  the  air  in  Der 
Freischutz,  or  Martin's  picture  of  the  Deluge,  and  Ireland  as  she 
ought  to  be  to  one  of  Rubens'  allegorical  paintings. 

A  very  young  gentleman  was  then  put  forward,  whose  forte  was 
foreign  politics,  upon  which  he  was  **  all  abroad/*  and  Latin  f|uo- 
tations,  most  of,  them  of  a  very  trite  description,  which  he  had  al- 
ways at  hand,  being  just  retl-hot  from  the  College  anvil.  He  pro- 
ceeded in  this  respect  on  the  well-known  principle  of  ttie  ^*  omnia 
I  igmda  pro  magntjico,'*  which  is  not  '*  mighty  grand,  mighty  stuflf/' 
L     but  auite  the  reverse. 

^B  '*  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,**  (the  aspiring  youth  began  his  address 
^Pio  the  red  cloaks  and  frievie  coats  below,)  *'  you  have  had  yenir  atten- 
l^tioit  directed  to  home  matters  and  things  domestic  by  my  iiluslri- 
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ost  mad  noft  exoriknt  friend,  who  hsf  jost  af^ieded  to  the  bcMoms 
of  die  ttar  and  the  lieaiti  of  the  brxve^ — a  own  of  whom  we  may  mj 
*  Omsfbas  ardbos  el  dncipHiiis  nHtmctns  atqae  ornatus/  (cbeert, 
and  dies  of  ^  ermd  T)  azxi  I  have  no  doabc  that  the  noble  lord  on 
mj  left,  vhoi,  ^  the  fiieDds  of  the  people  ever  get  into  power,  is  to 
be  S^cretarr  at  State  for  the  Home  Depaitment,  will  expatiate  on 
them  with  all  that  soblimitT  of  fancr, '  oa  sublime  dedit,' '  natora 
pram  atqae  dedid  ventri.  and  all  that  magniloqaenoe  for  whidi 
he  is  all-famoos,  called  bj  the  rhetoricians  the  '  ore  rot  undo/ 
"  *  Co-.tfcTiefv  ooLxsa  intcnc^^oc  ovm  tCDebant.* 
*  7Lc  C<k&:t  Kerry  mcc  ipeak  vith  thctr  mouths  wide  open.' 

(whirlwinds  of  applause  and  tornadoes  of  laaghter.)  And  the  Lime- 
rick men,  too,  whose  rounded  periods  are  proTerbial,  might  in  this 
instance  with  safety  be  added.  (Lively  sensation.)  Then  look  we 
abroad  and  see  what  oar  rulers  have  to  expect.  See  America! 
Didn't  England  lose  America  by  her  injustice r  (hear,  hear!)  didn't 
the  people  of  that  proud  country  of  the  star-spangled  banner  and 
the  stripes  of  liberty  remonstrate  with  Pitt '  Quousque  tandem  abu- 
tere,  Caiilina,  padentia  nostra  ?  (cheers,)  how  long  will  you  aggra- 
vate us  r  said  they  ;  but  he  went  an  until  '  picture  to  yourself,  Mr. 
Speaker/ — I  '11  not  quote  Edmund  Burke's  celebrated  speech  upon 
the  matter,  although  he  was  an  Irishman — you  know  the  result— 
you  all  know  the  glorious  fate  of  the  Americans  ?  (Cries  of  *'  We 
do— 4Md  luck  to  them ! ')  Look  at  what  the  French  did  the  other 
day  in  the  regard  of  a  revolution—'  discite  justitiam,  monitL'  Eng- 
land had  better  mind  what  she 's  about.  (Hear,  hear !  and  cheen 
for  "  Mnunseer.")  And  the  Belgians,  too — a  nice  bit  of  a  revolu- 
tion that  '  Horum  omnium  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae,"  (cheers,) — the 
Belgians  that  ran  away  from  Waterloo !  And  so  would  somebodj 
else  if  the  Prussians  had  not  come  up.  I  '11  not  say  a  word  about 
Grouchy  ;  he  sold  the  pass,  you  know, — *  vendidit  auro  hie  patriam/ 
(cheers,  and  shouts  of  "  long  life  to  him !")  And  what  are  me 
about?  (Here  the  rest  of  the  deputation  interposed,  and  the  hesd 
Pacificator  looked  volumes  at  the  fiery  young  orator,  who  thought 
himself  at  the  moment  a  second  Alcibiades.)  I  don't  allude  to 
physical  force — not  I  ;  I  allude  to  steam,  and  the  steam-press; 
mind  will  beat  matter  yet.  I  '11  never  despair,  so  long  as  the  peo- 
ple provide  us  with  the  sinews  of  war  to  combat  their  enemies. 
Never  say  die  ^hile  there 's  a  shot  in  the  locker.  '  Nunquara  die 
'  moriar '  dum  restat  nummus  in  area.'  (Cheers  loud  and  long-con- 
tinued.) What  shall  I  say  about  Russia.^  I'll  not  talk  of  Russian 
oil  or  tallow,  but  1 11  mourn  over  the  fate  of  hapless  Poland. 
(Great  sensation.)  That  was  a  nice  affair  at  Navarino, — '  O  navis! 
referent  in  mare  te  novi  fluctus,'  (cries  of  '•  shame  I"  and  "  to  the 
divil  with  the  Turks !")  And  what  is  the  consequence?  The  Rus- 
sian guns  are  thundering  on  the  Bosphorus !  (Roars  of  applause, 
afler  which  there  was  a  long  pause,  the  speaker  looking  very  much 
bewildered,  and  evidently  on  the  verge  of  breaking  down.) — Where 

was  I  ? " 

A  voice  in  the  crowd — "  On  the  Phosphorus,  your  honour." 
That  joke  settled  my  hash.     I  shrunk  into  my  shell,  and  made 
way  for  Kilmallock,  who  came  in  front  of  the  balcony. 

"  Whilst  my  friend,  do  you  see,"  said  his  Lordship,  in  that  splen- 
did Doric  accent  for  which  he  is  so  much  admired,  especially  by  the 
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fkir  8ex»  *'  is  recreating  himself  in  the  seraglio  of  the  Sultan,  which, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  looks  into  the  beautiful  and  classic  stream  he 
has  mentioned,  or  is  swimming  about  in  it  with  Hero  and  Leander, 
I'll  tell  you  a  little  story  about  something  that  happened  oo  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon.  We  had  a  county  election  for  Limerick  a 
few  years  ago,  and  about  three  dozen  voters,  who  were  going  oo 
cars  to  plump  for  the  wrong  man,  and  stopped  to  wet  their  whistles  at 
the  head  inn  in  a  little  town  not  far  from  the  city.  A  brat  of  a  boy, 
without  anybody  telling  him,  stole  the  linch-pins  out  of  the  cars 
while  the  gentlemen  were  drinking  their  dandies  of  punch.  When 
they  paid  for  their  liquor  like  honest  men,  and  got  up  to  go  oo,  at 
the  first  roll  of  the  wheels  they  were  all  picking  one  another  up  out  of 
the  dirt.  Not  a  man  of  them  ever  voted ;  for  they  took  90  long  to 
get  all  set  right  again,  that  they  arrived  at  Limerick  when  the  elec- 
tion was  over.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Now,  why  do  I  mention  that 
shameful  and  unconstitutional  occurrence  ?  Because  I  don't  want 
you  to  do  the  same  thing  with  those  cars  and  chaises  that  are  drawn 
up  at  the  door  there,  waiting  for  so  many  worthy  gentlemen,  who 
are  all  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Kilkenny  to  vote  against  the  Colonel 
before  the  poll  closes.  I  see  a  wicked  thief  of  a  gossoon  scratching 
his  red  head  on  the  top  of  a  post-chaise  there,  that  looks  villain 
enough  to  steal  all  the  linch-pins  in  a  coach- factory.  I  warn  him  to 
mind  what  I  am  saying ;  and  I  tell  that  fellow  and  all  who  hear  me 
not  to  draw  one  of  those  linch-pins,  for  we  have  nothing  to  say  to 
physical  force  or  unfair  dealing." 

**  GaeUc'a-4u  ?  "•  shouted  the  Dougal  cratur  on  the  coach-top. 
"  Beihershin  marvlhereen-rue  !"f  responded  the  lord.  His  Lord- 
ship  then  went  off,  for  full  twenty  minutes,  in  a  gallop  of  the  old 
vernacular ;  and  a  great  deal  of  what  he  really  did  say  I  never  could 
understand  from  that  day  to  this.  This  much,  however,  we  all  very 
soon  understood, — that  his  mandate  about  the  linch-pins,  given  of 
course  in  sincerity,  was  disregarded.  They  were  all  drawn,  and 
Ponsonby's  voters  had  to  wait  full  two  hours  before  their  vehicles 

were  set  right  and  straight,  and  sent  on  the  reel  for  Kilkenny. 
Another  hour's  delay,  and  they  had  arrived  too  late  at  the  polling- 
booths.  They  were  about  four  dozen  in  number,  and,  as  well  as 
my  memory  serves  me,  when  polled,  their  candidate  was  returned 

by  a  majority  of  forty. 
We  arrived  safe  in  Kilkenny,  and  in  Dublin  afVerwards,  notwith- 

itanding  the  Kilkenny  festivities.     We  were  not  the  boys  for  wry 

hees  after  a  defeat,  nor  dry  throttles — 

^^  ^^lien  all  but  life  and  honour  *8  lost.** 

—not  we. 

fHoral. 

There  is  a  moral  in  all  this — or  there  is  not,  as  the  logicians  say. 

IF  there  is,  it  is  perhaps  in  the  noble  Earl's  title,  which  was  confer- 

^«i  upon  him  by  his  illustrious  namesake  in  a  moment  of  convivial 

*^ilarity,  for  prodigies  of  service,  which  the  young  aspirant  to  politi- 

ca.1  fame  performed  at  the  great  Clare  election  ;  but  which  title  his 

*^**^»hip  enjovs,  without  *'  the  golden  wherewithal  "  which  makes 

^^<n  a  dukedom  doubly  sweet.     Perhaps  the  moral  may  be  in  the 

*^«ad  Pacificator's  veteran  military  surtout,  which  he  put  on  in  the 

•  Have  you,  Irish  ?  +  Wait  a  while,  fox  (or  red  dog). 
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cause  of  Spanish  liberty  more  ilmn  twenty  years  ago,  and  we^rs  to 
this  day»  without  having  turned  it  once.  Perhaps  it  Is  in  his  epi* 
taph,  which  I  shall  now  write  for  him  against  the  pericMi  when  he 
shall  have  lived  ibrty  years  more^  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends,  and 
as  long  as  he  likes  afterwards. 

Here  lies 

HONEST     TOM     STEELE. 

He  wai  not 

Cftr  jfirst  irittftinan 

whtt  in  the  scrvdoe  of 

OTHERS 

live*)  and  died 

tior  was  he 

dentliied  ta  be 

rrir  JLant 

Ile<]uieftcat  PiM:ificator  in  pace  f 

Perhaps  the  moral  may  be  in  that  which  has  stack  closely  to  an- 
other of  the  party  through  every  turn-up  and  vicissitude  since  the 
eventful  period  when  it  was  new — his  old  ^reat-coat-  Although  it 
cannot  vie  in  antiquity  or  distinction  with  Tom's  trocadero,  and  is, 
moreover^  of  a  civilian  cut,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  unworthy  of  the 
Muse's  kind  consideration. 


My  old  ^fni»t-coat  !  my  old  ^eat^oat ! 
By  night,  by  day,  hy  land,  nfloarj 
Though  Trviniera  twelve  mid  summers  I 
H&ve  proved  thy  siuiit  llideHty. 
Twelve  yeoj-s,  old  coat,  *twixt  you  aud 

me, 
No  segment  small  I  take  to  be 
1«  th  cycle  r»f  timrtnlity. 
Friend  in  siJl  weatliers  w&rm  and  true ; 
I'ew  frieiidf  in  life  I  've  met  like  you. 
My  old  ijjreat-cottt !  my  old  great -coat  ! 
Tho"*  tluHi  do*t  aeem  not  worth  a  gront 
In  others'  »i|5ht  ;  tho'  thou  art  ^rowu 
From  shining  white  to  fthiidy  brown  ; 
Tho'  thou  art  njipleiwi  and  threadtwre. 
And  a  tenth  crop  of  liuiton^  wear; 
Whatc'er  man  eall  thee,  "  fiftng-up,'* 

'*  Tnimy,** 
"  Reach-me^own/*  or  **  Rusty- fusty," 
*•  Sack,**  or  '"^  Surtout,**  or  *'  Taglioni," 
I  still  thai!  cidl  thee  '"  ancient  cri>ny  ;*' 
Thou  'rt  still  the  same,  and  aye  ahitlt  be 
The  same  gofnl  old  great -wiat  to  me. 
In  vain  the  thntty  morning  Jew, 
Crying  **  old  dothes,"  shall  hid  for  yoil^ 
Sad  fate  aliall  ne'er  lie  thine  to  meet. 
To  grare  a  peg  in  MiUimoutb  Street, 
Or  be  transfK>rled  o*er  the  main, 
To  clothe  some  poor  rolonial  swaiti ; 
Or,  lot  more  melanclioly  siill, 
Ciit  into  ihreds,  in  paper  mill 
With  vulgar  rag»,  a  filthy  hash. 
Be  pounded  to  ^'eternal  saiash;" 
Then  emne  out  from  the  final  praceM 
A  misVable  nietampiychoci* : 
•Twere  i-ain  'bout  friendiKip  then  to 

vapour— » 

eat -coat  a  aheet  of  paper  ! 


Not  post    of  Bath ;    not  tmooth  aii4 

white, 
On  which  a  virgin  band  might  write; 
Such  as  fair  Annette*  maid  diving 
Sent  roe  this  year,  a  Valentine  ; 
Or  last  year  us*d— *twaa  very  oool — 
To  write  me  down  an  April  focil ; 
But  rough,  and  for  vile  tiae  intetudpJ, 
In  grocer"!  ahop  to  be  suspended* 
To  wrap  his  wares,  by  wLoso  takeii« 
Tea,  sugar,  butU'r,  cheeae^  or  baisoA. 
Great -coat,  this  shall  not  be  thy  do0B« 
To  this  thy  gneatneu  n9*er  abaU  eonw* 
The  scholiir,  swelled  with  aneieat  lore. 
May  praise  the  robe  the  Rocnaii  wore  % 
On  guard  the  aoldiar  may  invoke 
The  shelter  of  his  martial  ckiak  ; 
l>t vines  may  urgue,  scold «  and  frmm 
Alxmt  the  surplice,  and  the  gown  ; 
Bv  coach,  by  rail,  on  board  the  boi 
Tarough  scenes  at  home^  thrcmgb  t 

remote, 
I  '11  ttifit  to  thee,  my  old  great-oo 
And  when  you  took   **-uaed  lip* 

jaded, 
Nor  out  of  doon  may  be  paraded  ; 
^tilZ  thou  shalt  not  aside  be  tKrowfi . 
At  morn  thou 'It  be  my  dresainf^  go*j  '- 
At  eve  my  firecide  thou  sihaJt  «lim. 
And  lounge  with  me  in  easy  ciinir, 
A  happy  hour  we  both  shikll  spend 
With  S4ime  true  tympikthiaing  friend  J 
Or  two  or  three,  a  jolly  party. 
And  drink  old  wine  till  we  are  baarj 
Or  1 11  my  lonely  thimt  assuage, 
And  read  aloud  the  dusic  page. 
The  page  to  bright,  so  pure,  so  boll 
About  the  mighty  men  of  okld. 
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Or  ]npe  in  hand,  alone  with  you, 
I  ihall  youth'i  by-gone  joyf  review ; 
Nor  weep  the  years  so  called  ^'  mispent** 
*Twas  thui  ordained;  I'm  quite  con- 
tent; 
And  spite  of  all  the  wise  ones  say^ 
IVe  lived  those  years,  aye,  every  day. 
And  every  night — *twizt  you  and  me. 
Old  coat,  that's  life's  philosophy. 
Ahl    some  there  are,    my  old  great- 
coat, 
WhoM  give  ten  times  a  ten-pound  note 
To  see  what  you  and  I  have  seen, 
o  be  where  you  and  I  have  been. 
Had    they,  they'd  say,   if    not  base- 

mindtid. 
There's    friendship,   if    we  seek  and 

find  it ; 
There's  hope  to  come,  if  we  will  stay 
for 't. 


True  love,  but  rightly  go  the  wav  for 't; 
And  pleasure,  if  we'll  only  pay  for't — 
There 's  friendship,  hope,  true  love,  and 

pleasure. 
For  each  and  all  an  ample  measure ; 
Save  the  poor  wretch  without  a  fee. 
The  child  of  law-forc'd  charity. 
Who  with  th'  idea 's  not  mucn  smitten. 
Of  being  a  true-bom  starving  Briton  ; 
Uis  way  through  life  who  sadly  steers. 
And  finds  this  world  a  vale  of  tears. 
Full  well,  old  coat,  we  also  know 
The  force  of  humbug  here  below  ; 
The  tricks  of  faction  we  can  trace, 
Ambition's  meanness,  pride  of  place. 
And  all  that  little  great-men  do^ 
A  mob  or  minister  to  woo. 
But  this  would  fill  a  history  quite — 
Good  night!  my  old   great-coat,  good 

night! 


INVOCATION  TO  ERINNA. 
EmiVNA  was  a  Greek  poetess,  the  contemporary  and  countrywoman   of  Sappho 
Mdeager,  in  his  Garland,  assigns  to  her  the  crocus  as  her  emblem,  on  account  of 
its  maiden  paleness,  as  in  Cymbeline, 

'^  The  fiower  that 's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose.'^ 
When  bat  sweet  seventeen,  Erinna 

*<  Left  this  world  of  sorrow  and  pain. 
And  returned  to  the  land  of  thought  again." 


Gentle  Erinna ! 

Sweet  primrose,  appear ! 
Gentle  Erinna  I 

Be  here ;  oh,  be  here  ! 

Come,  when  sweet  twilight 
Steals  over  the  earth  ; 

Come,  when  the  fairest 
Of  visions  have  birth ; 

Come,  when  soft  silence 
Enthrals  the  wrapt  mind. 

When  the  chains  of  the  world 
Lose  their  power  to  bind. 

Come,  when  the  glow-worms 
Glance  gay  in  the  lane  ; 

Come,  when  the  village-maid 
Lists  to  her  swain. 

Come,  when  the  night-stock 
Flings  odours  around ; 

Come,  when  the  balmy  dews 
Kiss  the  glad  ground. 

Come,  when  Selene 
Sheds  m  Idly  her  rays. 

When  the  meadows  are  veiled 
In  a  dim  silver  haze. 

Come,  when  the  nightingale 

Sings  to  her  fere ; 
Osntle  Erinna  ! 

Be  here  !  oh,  be  here ! 

Tell  me  how  Sappho 
And  you  walked  of  yore. 

To  list  to  the  ripple 
On  Lesbos'  old  shore. 


Tell  how  you  lay 

'Neath  the  green  myrtle  boughs  ; 
Tell  how  you  whispered 

Each  other  your  vows. 

Tell  of  the  loved  one. 

The  auburn-haired  youth ; 

Tell  of  Abrocomas, — 
Tell  me  the  truth. 

How  Eros  saw  you, 

And  bent  his  swift  bow ; 

Tell  me  the  whispers 
Of  long,  long  ago. 

Sin^  me  the  songs 

That  you  then  used  to  trill, 
Murm'nng  as  soft 

As  some  reed -haunted  rill; 

Strains  that  charmed  silence, 

Enthrilling  the  ear, 
While  the  I^esbian  maidens 

Hung  round  you  to  hear. 

Tell  how  your  marriage  song 

Welcomed  the  day ; 
Tell  how  it  changed 

To  the  sad  weU-a-way  ! 

Brightest  !  you  fied 

From  this  dark  world  of  pain. 
To  the  *^  marled  seas  "  above 

You  have  mounted  again. 

Yet  stoop,  sweet  Erinna, 
Oh,  stoop  from  thy  sphere  ! 

Gentle  Erinna ! 
Be  here ;  oh,  be  here ! 

C.  H.  L. 
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SY   GATUBEINE    HUTTON, 

JosKPQ  BonuwLAsKi  was  not  a  Count;  nor  did  he  ever  pericm- 

ally  assume  tbb  title ;  his  father  was  a  gentleman,  but  a  poor  one* 
His  parents  were  of  the  common  stature,  and  so  were  three  of  their 
six  children,  while  the  other  three  were  dwarfs.  A  daughter  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  of  the  small-pox  ;  at  this  time  she  wa§ 
twenty- six  inches  in  height,  well  proportioned,  and  a  lovely  figure. 

At  the  time  of  his  biith  Joseph  was  eight  inches  in  height;  but 
neither  wenk  nor  languid.  His  parents  measured  him  at  intervals 
during  his  growth,  and  the  fallowing  was  the  result: — At  one  year 
old,  he  was  eleven  inches  in  height ;  at  three  years  old,  twelve 
inches ;  at  six  years  old,  seventeen  inches  ;  at  ten  years  old,  twenty- 
one  inches  ;  at  fifteen  years  old,  twenty-five  inches  ;*  at  twenty  years 
old,  twenty-eight  inches;  at  twenty-five,  thirtj^-five  inches;  and  at 
thirty,  three  feet  three  inches  ;  at  this  height  he  remained. 

Joseph  Boniwlaskt  was  born  near  Chaliez,  then  the  capital  of 
Pokscia,  in  Polish  Russia,  in  the  year  1739.  His  father  died  when 
the  son  had  completed  his  eighth  year,  and  he  left  his  family  very  ill 
provided  for.  The  Starostina  de  Caortiz,  a  great  lady  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  friend  of  Sladame  Boruwlaski,  was  fond  of  Jo- 
seph, and  had  often  solicited  his  mother  to  commit  him  to  her  caJ'e; 
she  now  renewed  her  entreaties,  promising  to  have  hira  properly 
educated  ;  and  the  unhappy  widow  gave  her  son,  with  bitter  tears, 
into  the  custody  of  the  Starostina. 

Boruwlaski  lived  four  years  with  the  Lady  de  Caortiz,  and  during 
this  time  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness ;  but  she  then 
married^  and  the  poor  prol^^S  found  an  alteration  in  her  behaviour. 
To  return  home  was  impossible  ;  for  there  affairs  were  in  the  greatest 
disorder.  He  redoubled  his  eftbrta  to  please  his  patroness  ;  but  he 
did  not  succeed. 

The  Countess  Humieaka,  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, had  frequently  seen  Boruwlaski  at  the  house  of  the  Lady  de 
Caortiz,  and  had  invited  him  to  accompany  her  to  Warsaw,  in  which 
city  was  her  principal  residence ;  she  now  proposed  to  take  him  into 
her  family.  The  decision  was  left  to  himself,  and  he  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Countess.  He  ytsls  then  fifteen.  He  went  with  her  to 
her  estate  of  Rychtz,  in  PodoHa,  and  from  thence  they  went  to  Vi- 
enna (1754)*  There  were  no  inns  upon  the  road  ;  and  the  Countess 
sent  before  her  her  servants,  her  household  furniture,  her  kitchen* 
utensils,  and  provisions  ;  and  the  servants,  having  turned  some  mise- 
rable Jews  out  of  their  dwellings,  probably  not  without  heavy  lashes, 
took  possession  of  the  place,  covered  the  w^alls  with  hangings,  and 
set  up  beds  and  furniture  ;  so  that  when  the  travellers  arrived,  the 
whole  was  in  decent  order. 

The  report  of  their  coming  had  reached  Vienna,  and  their  arrival 

*  Tkii  was  the  kelgbt  of  Tom  Tliumb  at  twelve  yean  old. 
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was  greeted  by  visits  and  invitations.  They  were  presented  to  the 
Empress-Queen,  who  was  charmed  with  Boruwlaski.  She  said  he 
far  exceeded  all  she  had  heard  of  him,  and  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary being  she  had  ever  seen. 

He  was  one  day  standing  by  the  Empress,  when  her  courtiers 
were  congratulating  her  on  a  victory  which  her  army  had  obtained 
over  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  she  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

"  Madame/'  replied  Boruwlaski,  "  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know 
him ;  but,  were  I  in  his  place,  I  would  come  to  Vienna,  and  pay  my 
respects  to  you,  and  try  to  gain  your  esteem,  instead  of  fighting  your 
troops." 

Her  Imperial  Majesty  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  told  the  Countess 
Humieska  she  thought  her  very  happy  in  having  such  a  companion. 
He  was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and,  about  twenty.seven 
inches  in  height. 

At  another  time,  the  Empress  desired  him  to  dance  a  Polish  dance, 
with  which  she  was  so  delighted  that  she  loaded  him  with  caresses, 
and  placed  him  on  her  lap.  She  asked  him  many  questions ;  among 
others,  how  he  passed  his  time  ?  —  what  he  thought  most  curious  at 
Vienna  ?  To  the  latter  question  he  replied,  that  he  had  seen  many 
things  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  a  traveller ;  but  none  equal  to 
what  he  saw  at  that  moment. 

"  And  what  is  that !"  demanded  the  Empress. 

"  It  is  to  see  so  small  a  man  on  the  lap  of  so  great  a  woman  !" 

This  reply  drew  upon  him  more  caresses. 

Boruwlaski  remained  on  the  lap  of  the  Empress- Queen,  his  hand 
held  in  hers.  She  wore  a  beautiful  ring,  with  her  cipher  in  bril- 
liants, and  Boruwlaski  looking  down,  she  thought  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  ring. 

*'  Do  you  think  it  pretty  ?'*  said  she. 

"  I  beg  your  Majesty's  pardon,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  was  not  looking 
at  the  ring,  but  at  the  hand,  which  I  supplicate  your  Majesty  to 
permit  me  to  kiss." 

He  then  carried  it  to  his  lips.  The  Empress  was  charmed  with 
his  gallantry,  and  would  have  given  him  the  ring,  had  it  not  been 
much  too  large  for  his  finger.  She  then  called  to  her  a  young  girl, 
about  dye  or  six  years  of  age,  who  was  in  the  apartment,  and  took 
from  her  finger  a  very  fine  diamond  ring,  which  she  put  on  that  of 
Boruwlaski.  This  young  girl  was  Marie  Antoinette,  afterwards 
Queen  of  France. 

Yet  Boruwlaski  was  not  happy.  In  the  midst  of  the  favours 
showered  upon  him,  he  knew  that  he  was  considered  only  as  an  ani- 
mated toy,  and  he  felt  the  degradation  as  a  man. 

The  Countess  Humieska  and  Boruwlaski  remained  six  months  at 
Vienna,  where  he  was  taught  to  dance  by  the  celebrated  Angelini, 
ballet-master  to  the  court.  From  hence  they  visited  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  at  Munich,  by  whom  they  were  most  graciously  received, 
and  Stanislaus,  the  exiled  King  of  Poland,  at  Luneville.  Here,  the 
little  gentleman  was  kindly  and  affectionately  treated,  and  lodged  in 
the  Palace.  Here  Joujou  (the  appellation  given  to  Boruwlaski  at 
Vienna)  met  with  Bibi,  who  was  considered  the  most  extraordinary 
dwarf  that  had  ever  been  seen.  He  was  then  about  thirty  years  of 
Bge,  and  was  two  feet  eight  inches  in  height ;  while  Boruwlaski  was, 
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at  that  time,  only  two  feet  four.  At  first,  Bibi  was  friendly  to  the 
stranger;  but  when  he  fmind  that  the  stranger  wa^  preferred  to  him- 
self, he  conceived  the  most  violent  hatred  against  him,  and  would 
actually  have  thrown  him  on  the  fire,  if  hi  a  outcries  had  not  brought 
the  King  to  his  rescue.  Bibi  nnderwent  a  severe  corporal  punish- 
ment by  order  of  the  King^,  and  was  told  to  appear  in  his  presence 
no  more*  Boniwlaski  interceded  for  him  in  vain  with  regard  to 
the  punishment ;  and  he  obtained  the  revocation  of  the  sentence  of 
banishment  only  on  condition  that  Bibi  should  ask  hJs  pardon.  He 
submitted  wnth  great  reluctance,  and  died  soon  after,  aa  it  was  be- 
lieved, in  consequence  of  this  affair. 

From  Luoeville,  the  travellers  went  to  Paris,  carry in|f  with  them 
letters  from  Sttmislaus  to  his  daughter*  the  Queen  of  France.  At 
Versailles  they  were  presented  to  her  Majesty j  who  calJed  Boruw- 
laski  a  little  prodigy,  desired  the  Countess  to  come  frequently  and 
bring  him  with  her;  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  always  be 
admitted.  On  their  return  to  Paris  they  ivere  visited  by  every  per- 
son of  high  rank  at  Court,  and  every  person  of  fashion  in  the  city. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  loaded  the  little  prodig}'  with  caresses  and 
presents.  The  Count  Oginski,  Grand  General  of  Lithuania,  who 
was  then  at  Paris»  taught  him  the  first  principles  of  music  ;  and  the 
Countess  IJumieska,  finding  that  he  had  a  taste  for  it,  put  him  under 
the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Gavinies,  who  taught  him  to  play  on  the 
guitar, — a  talent  from  w*hicti  he  derived  consolation  in  the  troubles 
and  mortifications  inseparable  from  his  subsequent  life. 

The  Count  Oginski,  who  had  probably  heard  of  Jeffery  Hudson's 
having  been  sent  to  table  in  a  pie,  gave  a  grand  entertainment,  and 
enclosed  Boruwlaski  in  an  urn,  which  he  placed  in  the  midille  of  the 
table.  Great  was  the  curiosity  of  the  company  to  know  the  contents 
of  thi^  urn,  which  the  Count  assured  them  contained  a  very  extra- 
ordinary composition.  Dinner  ended,  the  Count  took  off"  the  lid, 
and  Boruwlaski  was  discovered.  His  appearance  set  the  table  in  a 
roar.  Poor  man !  this  was  one  of  the  occasions  when  he  had  need 
of  hi^  guitar. 

Monsieur  Bourel;the  Farmer  General*  gave  an  entertainment  to 
Boruwlaski  J  which  was  much  better  imagined  than  that  of  the  Count. 
Considering  Boruwlaski  as  his  principal  guest,  he  had  all  the  plate, 
knives,  forks,  plates,  and  dishes  proportioned  to  his  size ;  and  the 
dinner  consisted  of  ortolans^  becoficos,  and  other  small  birds. 

The  Countess  Humieska  having  remained  upwards  of  a  year  at 
Paris,  they  went  to  Holland,  Here  they  were  well  received  by  the 
Stadtholder  and  his  family ;  but  they  made  few  acquaintances,  and 
Boruwlaski  appears  to  have  attracted  little  notice,  From  hence, 
taking  their  route  through  Germany,  they  arrived  at  Warsaw, 

Boruwlaski  had  never  till  now  seen  tlie  capital  of  his  native  coun- 
try ;  but  his  fiime  had  reached  it  before  him,  and  he  was  received 
with  eager  curiosity.  By  degrees,  however,  his  understanding  and 
his  manners  caused  his  diminutive  size  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  he 
became  actiuainted  with  several  young  gentlemen,  and  with  them 
he  frequented  assemblies,  balls,  antl  plays.  Such  was  the  life  of 
Boruwlaski :  and  such  it  might  have  continued  to  be,  had  he  not, 
most  unfortunately,  fallen  desperately  in  love. 

It  wnfl  the  custom  in  Poland  for  persons  of  high  rank  to  take  the 
cliildrcn   of  the  poor  gentry,  and,  after  having  given  them  a  good 
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education,  to  provide  for  the  girls  in  their  household,  or  by  miir- 
nage  ;  and  for  the  young  men  by  procuring  for  them  civil  or  military 
appointment  4. 

Isaliua  Barboutan,  a  young  lady  of  French  parents  ^ttled  at 
Warsaw,  was  taken  into  the  house  of  the  Countess  Humieska  a^  a 
companion,  or  lady  in  waiting.  She  was  beautiful  and  lov^ely^  and 
poor  Boruwlaski  became  sad  and  pale.  He  saw  the  difficulties  be- 
fore him,  and  he  strove  to  overcome  his  passion  ;  he  found  this  im* 
possible,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  declared  it  to  the  beautiful 
Isalina.  She  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  treated  his  passion  as  a  jesL 
This  brought  on  a  dangerous  fit  of  illness.  She  then  soothed  him, 
but  without  giving  hira  any  hope. 

At  length  this  extraordinary  attachment  was  discovered  by  the 
Countess.  Her  first  step  was  to  confine  Boruwlaski  to  his  apart- 
ment ;  her  second  to  send  Isalina  to  her  parents.  This  was  in  177^* 
lurhen  Boruwlaiski  w^as  forty  years  of  age.  The  Countess  promised 
ibrgiveness  to  tlie  lover  on  condition  of  his  renouncing  Isalina.  He 
[would  sooner  have  renounced  his  life,  and  he  was  dismissed  for  ever. 
The  following  is  a  letter  of  Isalina's,  addressed  to  Boruwlaski : — 
•*  Je  dcvTois  vous  hair,  Monsieur,  apres  tout  ce  que  vous  me  faites 
^•ouifrir.  Vous  etes  cause  que  Madame  la  Comtesse  Humieska  ra'a 
tire  ftes  bontes,  et  que  je  me  suis  forcee,  malgre  moi,  de  me  retire r 
dans  la  maison  paternelle.  Ce  n'estpas  tout.  Ma  mere  m*accab1e  de 
feproches ;  tnes  sceurs  me  tournent  en  ridicule.  Toute  la  ville  parle 
.de  cetle  affaire,  Je  ne  puis  m'aller  niiUe  part  sans  etre  exposee  des 
aauvaises  plaisanteries*  Que  vous  ai-je  done  fait,  Joujou,  pour  que 
vous  ra' occasion ner  des  desagremens  si  violens?  Vous  voulez  forcer 
le  monde  a  entrer  dans  vos  vues,  mais  vous  n'en  viendrez  pas  a 
bout." 

The  poor  infatuated  Boruwlaski  now  found  himself  without 
money*  without  resources,  and  without  a  home.  In  this  emergency 
he  thought  of  applying  to  Prince  Casimir,  the  brother  of  Stanislaui, 
who  had  treated  him  with  &o  much  kindness  at  Luneville,  and  who 
was  now  restored  to  the  tlirone  of  Poland.  Prince  Casimir  now  pre- 
sented him  to  the  King,  who  granted  him  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
ducats.  This  patronage  and  this  pension  were  prevailing  arguments 
with  Isalina,  and  she  married  Boruwlaski. 

The  poor  little  gentleman  soon  discovered  that  two  persons  brought 
up  in  luxury,  and  a  third  approaching,  could  not  subsiat  upon  a 
hundred  ducats  a  year.  What  was  to  be  done?  He  consuked 
Prince  Casimir,  who  proposed  Boruwlaski's  revisiting  the  Courts 
,  where  he  had  found  so  much  favour.  The  King  approved  the  plan, 
id  gave  him  a  travelling  coach* 

After  a  week's  travelling,  they  reached  Cracow,  the  former  capital 
af  Poland,  on  the  26t!i  of  November,  17*^-  Here  they  were  de- 
tained by  Madame  Boruwlaski's  presenting  her  husband  with  a 
[daughter.  As  soon  as  she  had  recovered,  although  the  weather  was 
I  intensely  cold,  and  the  coach  was  placed  on  a  sledge,  the  husband, 
lirife,  and  infant  set  out  for  Vienna,  where  they  arrived  on  the  1 1th 
'of  February  >  1781. 

Twenty  years  had  passed  since  Boruwlaski  was  at  Vienna,  and 
in  this  interval  the  dwarf  had  become  ten  inches  higher.  The  Em- 
pre***Queen  was  dead.  It  is  true  that  he  was  aijain  patronised  by 
hia  old  friend,  Prince  Kaunitz,  and  honoured  with  the  professions  of 
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f-*isna  _  ^uc  :sbs  svrcSn-  «:»»  S'one,  and  the  joarnej  did  not 
'nxt  ■  f  j»»iiT^^  ^  ae&xj  v&adb  he  was  redoced  to  the  sad  neces- 
Bcir  ic  smcBrxxic  nx-  ^3ir  fcace  of  the  Theatre  Royal  at  Vienna,  at  a 
sines-:  iir  ns  T-v^  zxsDsdn.  tTzitQ  this  time  he  had  never  entertained 
a.  'Stnuric  ir  unzcK^xztC  bc»ce  the  pablic  The  Baron  de  BreCeuil, 
aau2iiBaiii:iir  -frxnL  Trmrt.  sui  2 — ^-^  11  j  little  friend,  do  not  think 
nic  r.nEnsn^  -v^  X  srihrjr.  r,  far  the  support  of  yoarself  and  your 
3Hiiil-T  jiiL  ircic  £rT«  xp  pciie.  or  choose  miserr.  Yon  must  ex- 
xdoE.  j-mirstiiz  laac  j  ztL  n^sy  lire  ia  peace.*  Prince  Kaunitz  wai  of 
rtif  sQxii:  rcinuni.  Sr  Rj£«n  M^rraj  Keith,  ambassador  from 
Enir iBxiL  hLr-.^^l  "t.:tt  n-  £*>  r?  Lccdoa,  and  assured  him  that  be 
•v'liL.ii.  TTii  i.*  ij»  ^nrrxnts  =.  zr'.r  l&^d  of  ^old.  Still  Boruwlaski  could 
Tuc  riicirxiz'  i~i»  '2iirr.'r  :(f  er^^bcting  himself  for  money ;  and  be/ore 
in  nai  TTsenir^v  "r;  sc  f^craecfiLl  an  expedient,  he  determined  to  visit 
tais  fe-T«ni.  C^nirrs  x  tjrsrzrjcj  :o  vhich  he  had  letters  of  recom- 
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ri;i:77:r  ~x.:i>  "vtzf  dii  ciiLi  with  him.  he  ri sited  the  Countess 
F^uotHir  ic  PsresoiT-z:-  ^s*  rirrn"  of  Hungary  ;  the  Count  de  Thier- 
aisxir.  -lie  Gr^frmrc  ^c  Lrwer  Acftria.  and  soo-in-law  of  Prince 
SkJonrQ.  IC  Lje!:cx  :  t^e  Ej«c:or  azxl  Electress  Dowager  at  Munich ; 
3if  F^rnee  iif  jl  T.-^lt  asd  Teschen  at  Tesriien;  and  the  Prince 
iztf  A  »Z.tsssci£irt  £  EifB3ftI':heizs.  From  all  these  princes  Boruwlaski 
OUR  w::tii  1  iaiseriirx  recwc^ro.  asd  received  monev  and  presents. 

^r-iUL  £i:rz£L!t2i£C2L  Bcc:=wla»jLi  proceeded  to  "f  riersdorff,  to  visit 

tixif   Xjrxri'^  -c  Ar^imch.      He  was   presented  by  Mademoiselle 

Cluir-.i;.  tiiie  ^L^cn^d  actress,  whh  whom  he  had  been  acquainted 

i£  Fir-ss.     Hi  imiii  sz  tbe  tab'.e  of  the  3Iargrave  almost  every  day ; 

jmi.  i^'tiT  £iTr«'.  r^j^-i  ai  bailed  ?re  and  shuttlecock  with  the  Mar- 

rri"'-^-      r^ie  f:c=er  pcesected  hizi  with   a   small  and  beautiful 

Ttxx  .  tr»I  ±w   iinar  rare  hi*  wire  a  complete  dress.     They  offered 

tj  nif  ite  cii£il .  a=<i  r?  asss-a^e  the  grief  of  the  parents  at  the 

t2cuj[TLCj  :c  rarcrj:  wi-ji  ::.  the  Marzrave  said  to  the  father : — "  Mjr 

fr,if!Tc^  r:  :s  3»-t  JcJy  tbe  w  jcd  cf  a  Prince  that  I  give  thee  that  I  wiU 

eiAi  >rKns  jc  thy  chi.vL  I  ^.ve  thee  a!so  that  of  an  honest  man ;  and 

Sf  *sKi.r5jiL  th^is  I  wiU  pc'^^viie  for  her."     The  3Iargravine  joined  in 

t^ieie  i;Sis;i.r:iro»^     Bor:i«laski  saw  h:s  child  no  more;  but  when 

<rix:r  "^  xf^iTWiri-s  fcr  the  iseans  cf  subsistence,  he  blessed  the 

viiT  tira:  Se  hjd  '.<c^  her  ir.  sach  keying.     At  parting,  the  Margrave 

rn«»r-t«ti  b:ri  wiih  a  pur^e  cccitaiTiir.g  forty  louis  d'ors,  and  the  poor 

cTtV  sain  tvxri  le*Te  cf  h:s  benefiwrtors  with  tears, 

Bs-r-w  jL^ii  azvi  hfs  wire  r.ow  <et  out  for  England,  passing  through 
Fnr.ctVrt.  Mxyier.oe.  aad  >[anbeim.  At  Strasbourg  they  made  some 
si:iy.  a::vi  he  civi?  a  cv^ci?rt  to  help  him  on  his  way.  He  had  brought 
a  li«<r  XTvci  the  Princess  Christina  to  her  sister,  the  Electress  of 
lUvaria.  who.  on  his  departure,  presented  him  with  a  gold  box  of 
thT«e  different  cvKOurs  which  she  had  had  made  on  purpose  for  him. 
This,  to  his  great  regret,  necejsity  obliged  him  to  part  with  in  Lon- 
doo.  Prom  Strasbourg  they  went  to  Brussels,  where  Boruwlaski 
was  nresented  to  the  Governor  and  Governess  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  had  the  now  customary  concert,  the  e\})enses  of  which  were 
pttti  They  remained  here  only  three  day  ^.  On  the  2<Hh  of  March, 
l^aj^  thev  landetl  at  Margate,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  they 
TCMhcd  London. 

Jhniwbski  had  brought  with  him  many  recommcnilatory  letters. 
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iintl  Uie  first  he  delivered  was  that  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  De- 
vonshire, H'ho  received  him  graciously,  and  told  him  to  have  re- 
course to  them  if  he  should  be  in  want  of  anything.  The  Duchess 
paid  for  their  lodgings  during  some  months ;  and,  being  informed 
that  Madame  Boruwlaski  was  ill^  she  sent  Dr.  Walker  to  attend 
her.  The  Duke  sent  him  a  complete  suit  of  clothes, — the  coat  em- 
broidered with  gems  and  silver,  together  with  a  very  handsome 
sword.  All  this  was  great  kindness,  and  great  honour ;  but  it  never 
occurred  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  that  the  poor  little  gentleman 
and  bis  wife  required  other  neces^saries  of  life. 

On  waiting  on  the  Duke  to  thank  him  for  this  present,  Boruw-. 
laski  was  pre^nted  to  Lady  Spencer,  who  appointed  a  day  for  him 
to  visit  her.  At  her  ladyship's  residence  he  met  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(afterwards  George  the  Fourth)^  and  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
lad3%  Boruwlaski  was  charmed  with  the  Prince,  who  the  next 
day  »cnt  him  a  very  pretty  little  watch.  Lady  Spencer  bad  pre- 
sented him  with  a  rouleau  of  thirty  guineas. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Boruwlaski  in  London,  a  stupendous 
giant  made  his  appearance.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
and  l*ady  Spencer  went  to  see  him,  taking  Boruwlaski  with  them  ; 
and  much  they  enjoyed  the  mutual  astonishment  of  these  extraor- 
dinATy  specimens  of  the  human  race  when  they  beheld  each  other. 
The  giant,  who,  1  think,  must  have  been  O'Brien,  was  above  eight 
leet  and  three  inches  in  height. 

About  this  time  Boruwlaski  was  visited  by  a  gentleman  who  did 
not  give  his  name  ,*  Cramer,  the  musician,  however,  who  haj^pened 
to  be  present,  knew  htm  to  be  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Boruw- 
laski had  brought  a  letter  from  the  Ulargrave  of  Anspachto  this 
Prince,  which  he  had  left  at  his  door,  on  being  told  that  he  was  not 
At  home^  and  this  was  the  Prince's  way  of  answering  the  letter. 
Boruwlaski,  whose  situatioTi  and  whose  temper  disposed  him  to 
make  the  best  of  everything,  spoke  of  the  beneficence  and  the  pro- 
mises of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  without  de- 
scending to  particulars. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  1782,  Boruwlaski  was  presented  to  King 
George  the  Third  and  Queen  Charlotte  by  the  Countess  of  Egre- 
mont,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  Monsieur  de  Berkaty, 
miniAter  of  tlie  King  of  Poland.  IVIany  of  the  royal  family  were 
present.  The  King  asked  Boruwla&ki  many  questions  ;  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  very  lively  and  agreeable ;  and  the  young  Princes 
"  Princesses  behaved  (as  Boruwlaski  said)  **  with  the  familiarity 
youth/'  The  King  did  him  the  honour  to  detain  him  two  hours, 
permitting  him,  however,  to  be  sealed.  But  the  honour  was  very 
nearly  proving  fatal  to  the  poor  little  man,  who  exerted  himself  so 
roach  during  this  time,  tlmt  he  fell  dangerously  ili  The  King  sent 
Dt,  Jebb  to  him,  and  gave  him — nothing  ;  and  the  sufferer  con- 
Milcd  himself  with  having  been  treated  as  a  Polish  gentleman. 

Boruwlaski  had  now  concerts  in  London.  A  subscription  to 
procure  him  an  independence  was  talked  of  by  persons  of  high 
rmnk  ;  but  it  was  never  set  on  foot.  He  went  to  lialh,  and,  on  his 
rettirti  to  London,  he  gave  another  concert.  At  this  the  Prince  of 
Wal€»  promised  to  attend,  but  he  forgot  to  come.  Lord  Towns- 
not  daring  to  remind   His  Royal  Highncas  of  his  promise^ 
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wad  mid  tvcaCT.fiTe  cninas  for 


ke  ki^ft-minded  little 

Ac  fine  the  mm  was 

Jki  wgoid  not   do^  and  he 

at  Briatoi  and  Cheiter  on 


ion,  ooe  of 
him  to  eonit,  and 
Thfa  Lard-iieotenant  was  tac- 
it ^■irgnL  aal  tbe  Dadhcm  became  the  pa- 
^iu  iLJBMaed  has  eoncert.  which  took  place 
~   '    '  ~  it,  and  aent  him 

xememnr  x^er.      On  the  mme  occasioo, 
'  imucK  II  gi  TwecCT  pinisaff  m  per  ion- 
3tirvrsBCL  jvuMimd  rv>i  jecv  ia  Dobon :  and  here  he  would 

2k  bcc  been  obKgcd  to  leave  his 

4£  her  TTufitpuMition,      She  after* 

am  the  uchcr  of  a  third  daughter. 

diroo^  LiTerpool,  Manchester, 

t.^curi.  SBft  acsn  arriTcd  in  London, 

3XS  imJi  were  ac  Oxford  on  their  way 
A  fsxctssBBT  raaae  ^  ^faL  and  requested  him  to  pass  the 
^^nmc  jc  1  itsram.  jiiMx  i^oit  esc^  mxies  distant.  The  gentle- 
mm  ^vx2!«i  3J  ^sil  ne  im^  2t  ihe  pUcae  he  was  desired  to  go  to, 
IT  zhk  fc  ne  w^wn  le  wis  u  rsf: .-  but  he  said  a  carriage  would 
M  «fi-rc  7.-r  imz.  2kzr'ili-v«k:  wesc  aoKvdixtglT,  and  found  himself 
K  5^rf»T,Ttfnn.  imi  zr  tikf  7r«!«!:<e  cf  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Ji.JT'bi.T.iijrx.  H<  wie(  £mz».iLi^T  rgceiTed  :  the  Duchess  going  over 
aif  louraxifsc*  re  "ZL^  zi.v=iic«z:t  pttlace  vith  her  little  visitor, 
azii  ivnxczx  •»!=  ^  i-si  L.  thx:  was  pudcuUrly  curious.  The 
n=.tf  -rjsxxir  zLi^^l  <xc  2L^»  r^ihar.  xzu  vhen  he  took  his  leave,  the 
7mi.i  TTs^Ksrcfi  i:3L  w:=h  a  »s-rcaad  bank-cote. 

>.Tm!  rme  lAerwiris^  ibc  I>.:ke  c-f  Marlborough  sent  to  Boruw- 
i&B*:.  :«riesC3z^  tv  ^ve  cor  cf  his  ihoes.  He  sent  him  a  pair  of 
>«ivc»  maotf  :z  Fjijmi  jod  the  ocl v  pair  he  had ;  and  his  Grace, 
rT  TutTT^f  ppjrcui^iT  t2dS  hs^  former  present  was  too  small,  sent  him 
ji  --C*.-!  a  rvecsT-iv^ad  bsnk-coce. 

I  3a>Y  3v  S.ns^  t^ss  these  boots  are  still  shown  among  the  curio- 
sc:»^?  ••c  R^rSf-3> 

!:  wfe^  iz  ibe  vexr  17^  tba:  Bomwlaski  and  his  family  returned 
\'  Lk-oioc  EifTY  be  iset  with  his  old  friend  Count  Oginski,  who 
J^u  fivYS  hia  hiitractxiDs  in  music  at  Paris.  The  Count  pro- 
Kr^ec  u^  pssvcise  ooe  of  his  concerts.  The  evenincr  came;  the 
hiMr  approac^sed :  and  BomvUski  had  been  ordered  to  Carlton 
Hoow,  and  a  carriage  sent  to  convey  him  thither.  He  went,  and 
f.xsad  the  Prince  of  Mechienburg  with  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  the 
object  of  the  visit  of  Boniwlaski  was,  therefore,  to  show  himself 
to  the  stranger.  He  was  detained  an  hour,  and  not  quite  at  his 
ease  ;  for  he  feared  that  the  company  assemblefl  at  his  concert 
m^t  be  waiting  for  him.  The  Prince  of  Wales  promised  to  be 
at  the  concert,  but,  as  Boruwlaski  says  in  his  narrative,  «  he  for- 

Bj  this  time  the  poor  little  man's  affairs  were  becoming  deeper- 
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ate^  snd  his  friends  pressed  him  to  write  his  Lite,  and  publish  it 
by  subscription.  With  a  heavy  heart  he  undertook  the  task,  and 
many  difficulties  he  bad  to  encounter  in  its  progress.  There  wai 
one  difficulty,  however,  which  would  have  proved  tnsurmount- 
jible,  had  it  not  been  for  the  beneficence  of  the  Princess  Lu* 
bomirskaj  who  relieved  him  from  the  importunities  of  his  credi- 
tors by  paying  his  debts.  They  amounted  to  upwards  of  fifty 
guineas.  The  work  was  published,  dedicated  to  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  who  appears  to  have  taken  no  personal  notice 
of  the  author  after  his  return  from  Ireland,  A  second  sight  of 
one  of  these  extraordinary  beings  is  like  a  twice-told  tale.  At 
the  head  of  the  subscription  stood  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales;  afterwards  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Duchess,  and  the  Duke  of  York  ;  other 
dukes  and  duchesses,  lords  and  ladies  in  abundance,  some  distin- 
guished foreigners,  and  among  others  La  Chevaliere  D'Eon,  The 
number  of  subscribers  was  four  hundred  and  nineteen. 

I  knew  Boruwlaski  as  a  private  t^entleman.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1785,  he  and  his  faxnily  came  to  Birmingham,  and 
took  po«session  of  a  vacant  house  belonging  to  my  father,  and  nearly 
adjoining  the  one  in  which  we  resided.  W^e  paid  our  shillings,  for 
»och  waa  the  sum  demanded,  and  we  saw  Boruwlaski.  1  was  so 
charmed  with  him,  that,  with  the  permission  of  my  father  and  n»o- 
ther,  I  invited  him  and  his  family  to  share  our  roast  beef  and  plum 
pudding  on  Christmas  Day.  They  caine  ;  the  little  gentleman,  his 
wife,  and  Monsieur  de  Trouville,  the  lady's  uncle.  From  this 
lime,  I  sent  them  a  regular  invitation  to  tea  and  supper  once  in 
every  week  during  their  stay  in  Birmingfiam. 

I  never  saw  a  more  graceful  man  or  a  more  perfect  gentleman 
than  Boruwlaski.  He  spoke  but  little  English.  He  uttered  the 
few  phrases  he  had  learned  with  assumed  vivacity,  when  in  public; 
but,  at  our  fireside,  where  he  was  no  longer  obliged  to  exert  himself, 
be  was  frequently  silent,  and  sometimes  sad.  Once,  after  supper 
rpDisked  of  course,)  he  sent  for  his  guitar,  and  diinced  one  of  the 
dsaom  of  his  country  to  his  own  music,  the  guitar  being  suspend- 
ed from  a  ribbon  tied  round  his  neck.  I  cannot  imagine  it  pos- 
sible to  excel  either  his  performance  on  the  instrument,  or  the 
grace  and  agility  of  his  dancing, 

ftladome  Boruwlaski,  though  born  in  Poland,  was  quite  a  French- 
woctuin.  She  was  of  a  middle  size,  very  handsome,  and  very  lively; 
het  dark  eyes  were  particularly  fine.  She  spoke  English  well, 
«id  ulked  much,  and  laughed,  and  sang  French  songs.  I  should 
ihmk  she  was  about  fifteen  years  younger  than  her  husband,  who 
^as  then  forty *six  years  of  age.  She  was  a  woman  whom  any  man 
tnighi  love,  but  certainly  not  a  woman  whom  it  was  prudent  for 
Boruwlaski  to  marry,  I  admired  her;  but,  considering  how  she 
^is  tituated,  I  could  not  like  her. 

Their  eldest  child  was  still  with  the  IMargrave  of  Anspach,  the 
^^ii others  were  with  their  parents.  The  elder,  a  most  lonely  and 
^**a^ming  little  creature,  was  fretpently  with  us ;  the  younger  was 
***  infant  in  its  mother's  arms. 

From  the  ^losc  of  Boruwlaski's  Memoirs  in  17B8,  I  heard  nuthnig 
^^  him  during  four  years.  In  17U2,  he  was  iigain  in  Birmingham, 
*H|  agmin  he  was  exhibiting  himself  for  a  shilling. 
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We  once  more  visited  Boruwlaski,  who  was  now  fit\y -three 
years  of  age.  He  was  not  changed  in  person  or  manner,  and  he 
spoke  with  his  former  assumed  vivacity*  He  was  alone,  as  indeed 
he  always  had  been  when,  as  he  said,  he  *'  received  company/'  But 
he  was  without  wife,  without  children,  and  without  Alon&ieur  de 
Trouville.  Report  said  tfiat  his  wife  had  set  him  on  a  chimney- 
piece,  and  run  away  from  him ;  but  1  do  not  believe  report.  It 
was  added,  that  he  had  sokl  himself  to  a  master.  One  word  only 
can  be  said  in  mitigation  of  such  conduct— *Necessity- 

In  lB(l7i  1  was  at  a  sea-bathing  place  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  where  I  met  with  a  lady  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Durham;  and  Boruwlaski  being  accidentally  mentioned,  I  expressed 
a  great  desire  to  know  what  had  become  of  him.  **  I  can  tell  you,** 
said  the  lady  ;  **  he  lives  at  Durham^  and  is  much  respected.  His 
savings,  and  a  subscription  among  us,  have  enabled  him  to  keep 
house,  and  have  a  worn  an- servant.  He  walks  along  the  streets  un- 
noticed and  alone;  and  if  I,  or  any  other  of  his  friends,  chance  to 
see  him,  we  join  hira,  and  take  his  hand  instead  of  his  arm."  1  need 
not  say  that  I  had  great  satisfaction  in  learning  that  this  extraordi* 
nary  and  deserving  little  man  was  allowed  to  pass  his  latter  .days  iu 
repose  and  independence,  af\er  a  life  of  such  exertion  and  anxiety. 
He  was  now  sixty. eight  years  of  age. 

Time  passed  ou.  I  sometimes  thought  of  Boruwlaski,  but  I  al- 
ways concluded  that  he  was  dead;  and  great  was  my  astonishment 
when,  in  1021,  I  heard  that  he  was  not  only  living,  but  in  London ; 
and  that,  at  the  age  of  eighty  two,  this  apparently  fragile  being 
had  travelled  259  miles. 

An  amusing  anecdote  of  the  pride  and  consequence  of  Boruwlaski 
18  related  by  Mr.  Benson  Hill,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Home  Service/' 
The  Count,  as  he  was  styled,  had  urged  his  friend,  the  celebrated 
comedian,  Mr.  iMathews,  to  procure  him  an  audience  of  his  31aje«^ 
(George  the  Fourth)  that  he  might  present  to  the  King  a  copy  of  lua 
Alemoirs.  His  J^Iajesty's  permission  w^as  soon  granted,  atid  a  day 
appointed  for  their  visit  to  Carlton  House.  When  the  day  arrived, 
the  Count  appeared  to  have  lost  his  usual  serenity.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Alathews'a  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  his  agitation,  he  said, 

"  I  have  stood  before  several  very  crown  heads  ;  it  is  not  daL  It 
is  not  because  de  troble  of  my  unhappy  contre  make  a  me  sheltaire 
here,  that  I  can  forget  I  am  a  gentleman  bom,  Some  time  ago,  it 
was  true,  I  receive  de  visets,  and  peopul  give  my  valet  shilling  for 
open  de  door ;  but  now  I  go  to  lay  at  de  foot  of  your  King  de  his- 
toire  of  my  leetel  life,  1  am  in  terrible  IVightfulness.  If  fine,  large 
Angleish  Majeste  shall  not  belief  dat  there  is  room  enough  for  great 
deal  of  pride,  and  man  of  honour,  even  in  dis  heart,  —  if  he  oflaire 
money,  my  Maloos,  upon  my  vord,  your  Iriend  will  faint,  expire, 
dead  as  \Vallstone.  Oil  I  hope  ilajeste  cannot  tink  to  give  money 
to  Count  Boruwlaski  }*' 

These  painful  anticipations,  however,  were  not  to  be  realized,  for, 
the  moment  the  King  saw  Boruwlaski  he  caught  him  in  his  arms, 
kissed  his  two  cheeks,  and  placing  him  on  the  chair  next  himself, 
said,  ^'  My  dear  little  friend,  it  is  just  two-and-thirty  years  since  you 
were  in  this  room  before/* 

His  Majesty  afterwards  drew  from  his  pocket  a  remarkably  small, 
beautiful  gold  watch,  with  a  delicate  Trincbinopoly  chain^  and  mi- 
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nute  seals^  and  presented  them  to  the  County  as  a  token  of  his 
regard. 

Ldttle  more  remains  to  be  said.  I  heard  nothing  of  Boruwiaski 
until  October  1833^  when,  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  learnt  that 
he  was  still  living.  I  had  then  become  a  collector  of  autographs, 
and  I  requested  his,  which  he  sent  to  me  in  the  following  letter, 
written  in  a  clear,  bold,  and  steady  hand : — 

''Madaub,  —  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  kind  letter.  I  am 
entirely  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  act,  as  I  cannot  find  words  to 
express  my  humble  and  sincere  thinks  for  the  high  honor  Madame 
have  conferred  upon  me,  in  permitting  me  to  rank  amongst  thos 
great  Mans  hands  writhings.  I  shall  be  most  happy  if  Madame  will 
condescend  to  accept  the  following  lines. 

"I  am,  Madame,  with  most  respect,  your  most  humble,  most 
obedient  servant, 

"JOSSFH   BOBUWLASKI. 
•"  Durham,  23  October,  1833. 

«*  Poland  was  my  cradle, 
England  is  my  nest ; 
Ihirham  is  my  quiet  place. 
Where  my  weary  bones  shall  rest. 

Joseph  BoauwL^sKi." 

At  this  time  Boruwiaski  was  ninety-four  years  of  age. 

I  look  upon  this  autograph  of  Boruwiaski  as  the  most  extraor- 
dinary  of  the  thousands  I  possess ;  for  I  am  not  aware  that  a  man  of 
his  size,  his  talents,  and  accomplishments,  and  his  age,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

He  died  in  1837,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight. 


SONG  OF  A  SEANYMPH. 


SUGGESTED    BY   A    MUSICAL    FANTASIA. 


Ou  joy  !  to  rise 
Through  the  glittering  waves 
To  the  bright  sun-glow  ! 
For  dim  is  each  ray. 
At  summer  noon- day, 
In  the  depths  below. 

Below, — down,  down 
In  the  measureless  space 
Of  the  water- world,  I  dwell. 
Vast  regions  there  be 
In  the  undermost  sea. 
Whose  beauty  no  tongue  can  tell. 

The  serpent  king. 
Who  ruleth  them  all. 

Coiled,  in  a  deep  sleep  lies ; 
And  each  water-sprite. 
Who  pants  for  the  light. 

Awhile  to  the  turfaoe  may  rise. 


Alake  music,  ye  waves  ! 
While  I  dance  for  joy, 
As  light  as  the  feathery  spray. 
On  the  tremulous  shade 
By  my  fair  form  made. 
While  the  sun-beams  around  me  pby. 
Oh  joy  !  to  dance 
On  the  rippling  waves 
In  the  full  sun-glow  ! 
\Vhile  dim  is  each  ray, 
This  summer  noon-day. 
In  the  depths  below. 

Once  more  I  free 
I^f  y  long  soft  hair 
From  its  fillet  of  pearl  so  pale  ; 
And  in  golden  flow 
It  streameth  down  low. 
Or  fiieth  abroad  on  the  gale. 
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CROCKFORD  AND  CROCKFORDa 

BY  PEBDITUS.        " 

BsFoBK  the  period  of  auother  London  season  arrived,  IMr-  Crock  ford 
and  his  steady  adherent  Au&tin  determined  on  seceding  from  Watier's. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  upparently  impolitic  withdrawid  from  a 
partnership  which  had  been  so  krgelv  productive  of  benelit,  wa^,  that 
Jotiah  Taylor  had  secretly  purchased  the  lease  of  the  club-house  over 
the  heads  of  his  colleagues,  and  that,  finding  himself  in  the  IjeneficiaJ 
ptisition  of  lessee,  he  had  meanly  and  avariciously  attempted  to  impose 
termB  on  liis  late  partners,  so  much  at  variance  witli  the  fair  principles 
of  fbnner  arrangements,  and  so  exclusively  directed  to  liis  own  indivi- 
dual advantage,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  acceded  to.  I^Ir. 
Crockford  was  gifted  by  nature  with  a  shrewd  iulellect;  he  knew 
*' what's  what,"  and  that,  saith  the  inimitably  quaint  author  of  Hudi- 
bras,  is 

<^  a«  high 
At  meti^hyaic  wit  cati  flj.** 

He  knew  that  to  risk  the  large  capital  which  he  had  acquired,  without 
participating  in  the  fair  proportionate  return  of  profit,  was  not  the 
most  certain  or  even  probalde  mode  of  increasing  that  capital.     He 
was  no  stranger  to  the  truth  of  the  axiom  *'  in  union  is  strength ;" 
hence  he  reasonably,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  wisely  concluded  that,  in 
conjunction  with  his  fidus  Achates,  Austin,  he  should  be  in  as  good  a 
pecuniary  position  as  his  quondam  partner,  Taylor,  to  establish  a  bank 
on  his  own  responsibility.     Acting  under  the  impulse  of  this  reason- 
able conclusion,  he,   with  a  promptitude  peculiar    to  himself,  forth- 
with   purchased  the   lease    of  a  large   house   in   St-  James's   Street, 
fitted  up  the  same  in  a  style  of  superior  accommodation,  and,  before 
the  rival  establishment  of  Taylor  opened  for  the  season,  commenced 
operations.     The  locality  of  St,  James's  Street  was  most  favourable, 
possefl&uig,  as  it  did,  decided  preference  over  the  remote  and  less  con- 
venient situation  of  Bolton  Street;  this  advantage,  with  the  novel  and 
iinpro>ved  arrangements  effected  by  Mr.  Crockford  for  the  comfort  and 
^^  icoominodation  of  his  visitors,  secured  to  him  in  a  very  short  time  the 
^Bpatronage  of  former  friends ;  his  success  far  exceeded  his  most  san- 
^Bguine  expectations,  to  the  astonishment  and  mortification  of  his  late 
^^nolleacue  Taylor.     ^Ir.  Crockford,   finding  business  increase,   subse- 
^BqnentTy  took  two  adjoining  houses ;  but  even  this  addition  was  found, 
in  time,  to  be  insutHcient  for,  and  inadequate  to,  the  rapidly  augment- 
ing list  of  his  patrgns  and  the  daily  applications  to  be  enrolled  meni- 
bers  of  the  St,  Jatneys  Ctub^     In  this  state  of  things,  he  took  a  fourth 
^^  mansion,  and  conceived  the  bold  design  of  pulling  down  the  whole  of 
^Blbe  premises  and  erecting  on  their  site  a  magni6cent  structure,  that 
^H  in  beauty,  capacity,  and  style  of  arrangement,  should  surpass  every- 
^H  tbiog  of  the  kind,  and  be  suited  to  the  wants,  wishes,  convenience,  and 
^H  iceoinroodation  of  the  principal  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom. 
^BThe  firesent  mansion  in  St.  James's  Street  is  the  result  of  tbi:!»  design. 
During  the  pnigrcss  uf  this  superb  building  (to  ttccelerate  the  com- 
pletion oif  which  an  unusual  number  of  workmen  were  actively  em- 
ployed  both  by  day  and  night)  St.  James's  Street  presented  a  mn 


£32  i^Liirx^id^  isz:  :x:<7kFOXDs. 

cfxzzjare.  zz^  -i^iTT^'T^zz^i-'  cTneinacs.  Xeirlr  xhe  wbole  of  iLe 
^^rf  ^z^  z  i-r-  CTs^-  T-.m  Insiiiitc  >rr*-c  Zir  PiscidiHv  Tvas  in  a  state 
c    -f^zsr^zij-x  TC"  He  iirsiLrsiit-E:  ic  -a.-:::^  i;*'*^  I*^?^*'  forming  and 

siTii^  *^  12— -.-Tiiae.  VT-=:J-  ir^  lit*  uATzi  zl^z  i'zcL  ext4ensire  under- 
^•4-1:^  ^7vf^-: ..->  TT.-;,^  -siii:. uT.g'tr  :^*  fiUJiiiiiizi  of  iLe  adjuining 
,:z-  •-  igT—'^  -^^~  —'■ii'-trrH.  LZii  iLi  x-^zTi  fc*  "^i^  flamed  out,  was  not 
Tzzz-L^rzi  ni^i^  ■:  r  ▼  i^tr  iiif  '^ jHi-  ic  *xrrrii..:c  -wi*  procc;€diiig,  one 
■Bisz^  i-^  T  11=  i'i::r^  J  i.:  -zLiiia**  sJiLiic  11  lie  z:rthern  aiijoin- 
:=;;  c:-  :  li--  -"-  oir.  rJ?  Trtir-a-i^  fi:_  :i  x-:^  i  rVjjful  cra^h,  lear- 
i:u>  :-=■   -  -  -.if-L  =:\^r.r  u    1:11  i.iiaif.    vrii  li^  be-£*  2ni  furniture  of 


^--~-  ^    iii:  -wT-ir  -I   ci'.rr^-rj^ur-  lz  zt-^^LZtX^  iii^^iz.^  ::  ro  re:!«QibIe 

:«^— ^>  1  '^.z^z.  zi^  ziii  .::.rr'  rj^i.Ti'i^ifij-r  :j-  tie  pulice  of  the 
^.T:^^^r-       "=-  ■«  -   -  -i-^    ^''  "^c  TiiLTi-m-ic  -f  ihe  prr^j^ct- and  the 

^.  T-    ,^ ^-z.s'^.j::  :::.n':>L-*r  ":Lr:«.!sc  f.c  -L:cl  ::  w~i*  intended, 

a:_r-.-K  ^-'..  zi^  ^u=^-  tzijir.tcittii":  i^i  ^^^^  — »*  *^^  diily  nmral 
--^;-:.  ^^  <.~ii^*.  Tr:.-sr.  ;i  ii'.'isc>t  li-r  ;*.«zj:iils  iiid  periodicals 
^  :_r  ^  T;=  T-.l>«>T-z-i  si:nTuS5N  ju.r^  rcferti-ce  to  the  fall  of 
tji    sx-^^    ^-.::>  £'uis:    ir-t   oT-r^cji:**  i:  11*  r^-  of  the  briiliant 


7,;.  ^— .-       -^.t?      :-r.j.    :..:^  -^r;^-•^-^4  ^  i--. 
...^  r-  —  -    i.  •-..-■  .•;.-.*..OB  .  -  "*  .    >.«-." 

;'..-  :^  ~c  -.','ZM  wVi-%.:*.  -:i  -'r  irf^-i-  z.  .f  :lr '.  .iilcir.j.  ^Ir.Cnick- 
..,**  \  :^^»w.  .  >•_,.'.•»::?  :■  ii-rc  ^  }";__>!:—  ij-  x  tcr'^.ciry  place  of 
:ijl  it-^C"^'/  L-:  «:^  •«:«  >:=isi.'»:  Tu:=*  1-  .ile-r"**  w.-ld  L^ive  been  to 
-':i.ii.:V--  ~-  "  vri :-?  'C  :.:»=  rTt  r:.:^  ^:•ic:*:t^^  ■.:  :hc  Club  lu  the  di^ 
*^  "*..-.,-.  -  -1  ^- •.,^-'-  iZ'-z:  :  "f^--;:T  :r*.«z:  c:%u*e>  iiun-pro- 
■  v,-  -  i  -r-..  ■- -  '..nas:^  :.:.i  i»r::r:iiTz:Tz;*  ::  *::ct? '.vere  therefure 
V—.    ..•     .  •      V  -•   r.,t:  --^^■:    i'  :1-"  '---*e  1-  P-i-  ^1^1.  i"  jiJ  *'f 

.. ,  ,,.    , ..     ,p  ;j..  -.-j:^  rj_i?:-.c  .r  PjjiCLcir.or.ium  ;  tor  such 

r!l  ^ic'"l^L^c'^:.i  J:"u:-:J>c:''.c  -^  :1c  rr-rts^ii;-  structure) 
X  2.ir:  *  i>  2.:-:r^.-  7i  fi^..:.^  ::;.  .c.i.  -z-  :o  M-;:J^ibe  great  pn- 
«i«^  ,r«J2-.i.5--''«i»i  -c"  '•^•^  ricr.  .-..^-s.  l~c  \eir  K.-^  ,^ihe  pennd 
i^«i.^I  rr  i  si^'i  :.'  ii^i  -^'^-  ~-**"  >--"'':^>»:'—  tc»  Injckf^.rd,  and  to 
ia^^  »a-— »s»fc  .:  fizz  lU  >-U-c-;-  =  -:  s<i*i.-s.  cxovjlisii!  the  lir^t  two 

^  ^C^CiSDiil  --   IJ*  Zni'W  £^Z±l...yZ'Zi:ZZ. 

%}o  lie  /c^c—^  ^'f  z'zi  yz7<T:  rr-i^;:-::  :r.  iJ>2S.  tLe  whole  fashion- 

jO^ie  wJcLui'^e  ^i  :c=;*l5-"cr;-»v:vi  w::h  e^^er  curic^sity.  under  cards 

«C  *i3ta»iwii  rrx3  tic  ^re*:  prc-rrle:.  r  zzd  the  old  ;ind  privilojiod 

M^frm  rf  liieCIab.  to  view  ft.     Tie  newspapers  were  lavisli  of 

iMi^  aai  eobcnte  in  description  of  its  splendour  and  nuguificcnco, 

dtk»  ■imlninn  <tf  Loodwo  thn»g«d  to  iu  exterior  survey  under  uiuch 
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greater  excitement  thim  wa^  apparent  on  the  late  opening  of  the  Bplen- 

did  and  stupendous  national  stnicttire,  the  Royal  Exchange.  Already 
had  many  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  aristocracy  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  management ;  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
land  had  enrolled  themsielvfs  members,  and  every  sprig  and  stripling 
of  fashion  fed  on  the  hope  of  sooner  or  later  becoming  one  of  ibe  elect. 
The  number  of  members  completing  the  club  wais  from  1000  to  1200> 
exclu&ive  of  the  privilege  or  right  of  eutrt'e  permitted  to  ambassadors 
and  foreigners  of  distinction  during  tlieir  diplomatic  sojourn  or  tempo^ 
rary  visit  to  this  country. 

It  cannot  be  considered  out  of  place  or  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this 
biographicjil  sketch,  nor  will  it,  perhaps,  be  thought  uninteresting  to 
give,  under  favour  of  an  artist  friend,  a  brief  but  correct  sketch  of  the 
interior  of  the  mansion  of  which  Mr,  Crockford  was  the  whole  and  sole 
ostensible  proprietor. 

On  entering  from  the  street,  a  magnificent  vestibule  and  staircase 
break  upon  the  view ;  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  hall  are  reading  and 
dining-rooms.  The  staircase  is  of  a  sinuous  form,  sustained  in  its 
landing  by  four  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  above  which  are  a  series 
of  examples  of  the  Ionic  order,  forming  a  quadrangle  with  apertures 
to  the  chief  apartments.  Above  the  pi  Oars  is  a  covered  ceiling  perfo- 
rated with  luminous  panels  of  stained  glass,  from  which  springs  a 
dome  of  surpassing  beauty  ;  from  the  dome  depends  a  lantern  contain* 
ing  a  magnificent  chandelier* 

The  State  Drawing  Room  next  attracts  attention, — a  most  noble 
apartment,  bailing  perfect  description  of  its  beauty,  bat  decorated  in  the 
most  florid  style  of  the  school  of  Louis  Quatorze.  The  rotJm  presents  a 
series  of  panels  containing  subjects,  in  the  style  of  IVatlenn^  from  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  ]VIartin,  a  relative  of  the  celebrated  historical  painter  of 
ihat  name;  these  panels  are  alternated  with  splendid  mirrors.  A 
chandelier  of  exquisite  workmanship  hangs  from  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling,  and  three  large  tables,  beautifully  carved  and  gilded,  and 
covered  with  rich  blue  and  crimson  velvet,  are  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  room.  The  uphobtery  and  decorative  adjiincts  are  imita- 
liro  of  the  gorgeous  taste  of  George  the  Fourth,  Royalty  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  to  vie  with  the  style  and  consummate  splendour 
of  this  magnificent  chamber. 

The  Lojitf  and  cfipeuious  Dining  Room,  supported  by  marble  pillars, 
and  furnished  in  the  most  substantial  and  aristocratic  style  of  comfort, 
is  equal  to  any  arrangement  of  the  kind  in  the  most  lordly  mansions. 

The  Drannng  Room  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  elegant  apart- 
nents  in  the  kingdom. 
The  Samtum  Sanctorum j  or  Fiat/  Ronmt  is  comparatively  small,  but 
andsomely  furnished.     In  the  centre  of  the  apartment  stands  the  «//- 
\iiractive  Hazard  Table,  innocent  and   unpretending  enough  in  its 
brm  and  appearance,  but  fatally  mischievous  and  destructive  in  its 
ORJunctive  intiuencc  with  box  and  dice.     On  this  table  it  may  with 
Irulh  be  asserted  that  the  greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Crock- 
furd's  immense  wealth   was   achieved ;  and  for  this  piece  of  plain, 
Eina«suming  mahogany  he  had  doubtless  a  more  profound  veneration 
tbaa  for  the  most  costly  piece  of  furniture  that  ever  graced  a  palace. 
This  bench  of  business  is  large,  and  of  oval  shape*  well  stuHTed,  and 
overtfd  with  fine  green  cloth,  marked  with  yellow  lines,   denoting 
different  departments   of  speculation.      Round  these  compart- 
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MBU  are  doable  lioei,  similarlr  marked,  for  the  odds  or  prapor- 
tv»s  between  what  is  technieallj  known  as  the  maim  and  ckanc€. 
In  the  centre  on  each  side  are  indented  positions  for  the  croufners, 
«r  rfeenms  engaged  at  the  table  in  calling  the  main  and  chance^ 
reri'iting  the  stakes,  and  paying  and  receiving  money  as  the  erents 
oecJsTv  oc  gain  and  loss  occur.  Over  the  table  is  suspended  a  three- 
l2£it  Iixp.  conrenientlj  shaded,  so  as  to  throw  its  full  laminoni 
>»««  oa  the  cloth,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  eyes  of  the 
cr»pQers  fnxn  the  light's  too  strung  effect.  At  another  part  of  the 
r.«;ci  5s  f  xevi  i  writing-table  or  desk,  where  the  Pluto  of  the  place 
wfi»  vv-z;  :o  pr»:de.  to  mete  out  loans  on  draft  or  other  security,  and 
u  as^it  all  des:.inds  bv  successful  players.  Chairs  of  easy  make, 
cvv^Vvxef^  bovls  tor  holing  counters  representing  sums  from  1/.  to 
d.V«-.  vrii  4s^  hand-rskes  used  by  players  to  draw  their  counters 
rvcr  STT  tzicucTY^^nt  distance  on  the  table,  may  be  said  to  complete 
tiif  frrLircre.  rsacLisrerr.  and  implements  of  this  great  workshop. 

>&rl  2»  iiie  Sc  Jiset's  Club,  or  great  gaming-house  of  the  metro- 
iwi::«.  "viici  is,  djdssc&l  allusion  has  been  likened  to  Pandemonium. 
It  >  &  l£3i«cuK«  iTKt}:.  and  pregnant  with  most  serious  and  melan- 
CATLT  fft-Ir&r  isi  nciectioc,  that,  within  the  narrow  limit  of  the  Sanc- 
soxJ  ic  Tu&T^TMce.  desicriled,  the  ruin  has  been  wholly  or  partially  ef« 
i«vn<ii.  isi'uie  o>ie  seajed.  of  many  noble,  high-minded,  and  opulent 
iM3k  ABce  Tcvci  It  jKisitioa  of  rank,  sUtion,  and  circumstance,  and 
j2fc7C"r  :z  ^  t^te  i&.-c£xl  blessings  and  relations  of  life.  Many  such, 
nZ^  fnoi  u.^iT  eleraiec  and  enried  estate,  by  the  direful  infatuation 
4C.  sx^  zxiueoce  in.  play,  unable  to  bear  np  against  the  ruin  that  has 
ftrsru^A  titfci*  ii^e  died  by  their  own  han£.  To  such  distressing 
»3s«v  szvi  u^  ffc£sl  inf  cezce  of  the  haavd-uble,  mav  be  ascribed  the 
ktxvaui:^-^  j^>.-ocsl  iiCts  of  the  late  highly-respected  nobleman.  Lord 

K .  uii  IM  St:"  '^ess  esteemed  gentleman,  the  late  Henry  B . 

^XSicY  ic  ::;ke  iirfe^  s=i  character  hare,  owing  to  the  same  afflict- 
-n^C  csBK^  ^"we  Kp^^^&t^  i&  means,  and  outcasts  alike  from  so- 
cxcr  Ajsi  Urf'^  oiczCT.     To  what  other  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the 

"n-w,T^  r»r'-3D«:T  vic  Uie  present  Lord  F ,  who  (worthy  son  of  s 

ftrri^7u.'jM»l^  :i.inMLra^  sire'  has  nobly  sacrificed  a  portion  of  his  in- 
Kc-^ruw  «/  reoKS  i^  late  lord's  extensire  gaming  liabilities  and  en- 
f&C^'ir^TS^     ^^'>^  A=  a^^xnt  tor  the  reduced  fortunes  and  incum- 

)«^^  jiscires  *c  Ljms  T        >  C ,  H ,  L— ,  A ,  S       , 

5^-  \'  ^* .  .i3£  tli:  c::t:tled  nobleman  and  worthy  specimen  of 

S.X  y.r^l>i.  4:v-i:l<-A=.  Geivpp  P— >  but  their  unfortunate  and 
itf  r;coi  nus^'.'c  f/c  rliT  ?     U  hat  edfected  the  ruin  and  expatriation 

^c   Ht-1  it-  H •  L        s.  azd  some  scores  of  others,  whose 

T»*.T.'»«  :  i'^v  ":<^-  cirerullj  hiiien  from  public  sympathy,  and  whom 
•c.^rv  sjsi  CL"«;:=:*rciAl  wealth  and  credit  seemed  at  one  time  to 
Kire  Tiijfcwc  i*y*v5d  tie  reach  of  reverse?  What  but  the  fasci- 
»&i.vc:4t  fC  lie  'gamic»>tab«e  —  a  cau«e  to  which  mav  be  ascribed 
t^  A^^raiaed  and  paujvr  ct>sd:t2oa  of  half  the  fa^)lionables  and 
A-^«s  »<  :N>5K'ity  *boui  town?  Wtcre.  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be 
^tiMvreKxi  i^t  wonder  of  a  man,  who  by  indulgence  in  play  has  be- 
«M>tit^  his  Mttte,  increased  his  means,  or  added  one  jot  to  his  reputa- 
i«  M*  t»  the  peace  and  happiness  of  those  connected  with  him !  £cho 
.-*'  Where  }"  One  of  the  most  steady,  temperate,  and  prudent 
Mc«iai«n al  CnKkford s  was  the  late  Lord's  ;  but,  with  all  his 
Sn  ^d  iwpTtwrtwMr  disposition  and  bold  enterprise,  the  game  con- 
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qaered  hitn,  and  he  could  no  more  control  or  defeat  the  certain  poll  or 
percentage  against  him  than  he  could  hare  accelerated  or  retarded  the 
earth's  revolutionary  motion.  He  wus  pasaionately  fond  of  Freoch 
hazard  ;  but  he  had  the  prudence^  and  with  it  the  resolutionj  to  confine 
his  risk  ^vithin  legitimate  bounds,  and  yet  he  C4>ntnbuted  annually  to 

increase  the  mound  of  Crockford's  profits.   The  late  iMarquis  of  H , 

who  was  deeply  and  practically  fkilled  in  the  specuIatiFe  science 
of  play,  and  who  had  little  love  of  any  game  that  afforded  not  adran* 
tage  to  th'tse  best  acquainted  with  its  principles,  was  once  or  twice  in- 
duced to  try  his  hand  at  French  hazard,  but  very  soon  discovered  that 
the  only  certainty  it  embraced  was  loss  to  the  ftUitftr^  and  profit  io  the 
banker*  He  himself  was  a  loser  on  the  c»ccdsion  alluded  to,  an  event 
so  unusual  in  his  lordship's  practice^  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  following 
couplet  :^ 

"  Say,  holy  prrtphet,  who  can  hope  to  win. 
Where  men  like  H cao  be  uken  in  ?*' 

Tlie  establishment  in  St.  James's  Street  being  complete  in  ita  erection, 
was  opened  for  the  seaaon  1828,  in  a  style  of  great  and  costly  splendour 
in  its  arrangements.  Its  general  direction  was  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Crockford,  influenced,  how^ever,  to  a  certain  degree,  and  in  parti- 
cular respects,  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  forming  his  committee^ 
some  of  whom  were  confidently  spoken  of  as  possessing  an  interett  in 
one  department  of  the  club^  beyond  their  position  as  committee-men, — 
in  plain  terms,  at  having  a  partnership  in  the  bank.  The  annual  sub* 
scnption  ^vas  twenty-five  pounds  for  each  member,  which  gave  to  the 
subscriber  every  kind  of  first-rate  and  luxurious  accommodation  and 
attendance.  Amongst  other  advantages,  it  secured  the  convenience 
and  option  of  dining,  at  a  low  price,  from  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  unri- 
valled artist,  t/df,  whose  chemical  and  culinary  services  were  rated  at 
no  lets  a  sum  than  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  annum  !  Crockford's 
experience  and  judgment  told  him  that,  to  keep  his  patrons  and  friends 
in  happy  mood,  their  appetites  must  be  consulted,  their  palates  tickled ; 

*•  He  therefore  turned  hit  conjunDg  book 
For  a  »pell  to  raite  a  cook ; 
Thrioe  invoked,  aa  artist  came. 
Not  unworthy  of  the  name.** 

In  the  catalogue  of  luxury  at  command  of  each  member  were  trtJies 
too  of  the  finest  quality  and  choicest  kind,  at  most  reasonable  rate, 
nith  11  supply  of  every  other  want  that  reason  or  even  luxury  could 
suggest  or  fastidious  taste  require,  the  whole  being  conducted  upon  a 
«eale  uf  splendour  and  liberality  unheard  of  in  club  arrangements. 

By  the  termi*  of  Mr.  Crockford's  agreement  with  his  committee  as  to 
play  proceedings,  hf*  was  bound  to  put  down  a  bank  or  capital  of 
5000/.  nightly  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament, — a  rather  remarkable 
Hpecificatton  us  to  time,  and  one  which  seemed  to  im'^ly^  that  the 
members  of  the  legislature  were  not  expected  to  confine  their  great 
capacities  to  the  mere  voting  of  supplies  in  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  at  St.  Stephen's,  but  that  they  should  here  practically  illus- 
trate the  principle  of  such  votes, — indeed  there  was  great  similitude  of 
prf>coeding  in  the  business  of  Parliament  and  Pandemonium.  At 
Crock  ford  s  as  in  the  senate, 

*«  Largi*  money  \n\\%  and  Iimns  they  tried  tn  ratve ;  ^^ 

Kif%fc  Crix-kfonl  t*x>k  their  mianty  unil  priiiwfd  ihcir  way** 


Si  zRszcsicni:  A3ra  cioceford's. 

r*be-  TiiuAie   .£»i  «Ae   cpyrgnn   uui  cmml  of  the  department  and 
^:«K^i=jiB    'T   -^T-    v=«»    mills'  lie  £Xp«riissxcied   professorship  of  the 

"T^— rrc^;>r.  niir-i  jr  .na  sCkmri.   itssar.  lad  nctocmn.  Guv,  (the  per- 

-&s    3fcrr-r«-  -■?>'^c?:    it    li    !:.i-^jur   5»;^ia   a«isc  serviceable  to  Crockfurd, 

yr-.T^    iL-i^tE-i.     izj.    tiiifr  irrerir:---**.  <ajdi  of  whom  recexred  a  large 

^r^'ssi^-  -y-iT^  T'r  --leir  ^«;-~'.:-s   laii  wcrzcj.     Gar  had  been  origin- 

3-1-  t  .r^*=— "-TTifT  .r  ui  -zf-ii-i-r  !u-mri-vible  in  JemiTn  Street,  fre- 

rjcfTTd*!  r-.-   rr-^kr^-r-i  ji  .i:j»  .t^«  T.L-nj  fj-js,  is.d  baring  in  sach  capa- 

n-  Te-fn  rci— »^rUie  ^»    i-iT.  -VIS  3UT  iTcofatid  to  the  principal  post 

Jt  "^liT  •tr'i-  r^^L-jJiiiz:es'::     >  me  aucca  'jc  tie  I:icratire  nature  of  this 

urr*f\'zz:iiT^z  t:- -  :it  i:irctr-.i^.-i  =rini  tie  fict  thjt.  in  the  course  of 

■xsL  *r  -rr-t..'-^  --i-jjr-.    '"i"  ^.id  r±al:-Sc-i  i:id  siT^d  from  his  salary  and 

■SBL^^izr.rnzri  z^t^r.-   '*     ••«. .   7oa».r^*sed  -jt  ■szich,  he  suddenly,  after 

lie  :rT:-:r-.r    r    :.s  Ti.iarir    :en3:»i   i  ittrzz  Eia  ou  the  Turf;  and 

i-^-l::^  ::n:**f.f  't  :.i  -•"*;nun  ic  tae  ^i:ib-  Aid  of  the  facilities  thereby 

^ifr.ci  -.    ?«r   vtu    -'  -ntfrr-'er:.  ie  jire  ofence  to  his  employer, 

TTiu    .'•ii*i-cr:-i   i^tf   ^iiiiiil  i^^Jiii-r^lj  ia  o*:yii.)  and,  words   en- 

-soiz;;.    --    ''^'•t    ::sc::t?«*-.     H^  i;ijse;ii^!i':lj  to^jk  to  building  specu- 

.;£i:vc^  :i    Hi  r^n-i  :  t\v-i.  ji  ZacseT  :   r"i-':r.g  in  which,  he  returned  to 

LrfCUfa.    "r-iri  :.*  iouii  ir  L— rr»  rirsuits-  izid  latterly  at  the  cstab- 

iscustur    ir   i    r/.u    :i   ^^^    '  ixe*  s   Senses :  in  all  he  proved  unsuc- 

*-5KTii.    Is.'j^rs-i  lei^rj.    .-.-Miz;!  to  ririljsis,  he  became  helpless,  and 

■xJzmiiGzL'-  lie^  1  ^;i^:cr  :a  lie  -r^rklocse  o:  hi$  native  place,  where 

.c  -s  suii  je  :.ui  iK-iz  "si :  :ii  -«*re:tcd  for  acts  of  chanty  in  his  days 

jf  iri>r«frTT-      J-fCar*.ri  :»  rfTtrtei  t»>  have  been  unforgiving  in  his 

»»-.:2;X  jc  r=sd!ir3ir-:t  ^jn-iT-is  iji  civciasi  tiriend  and  associate,  and 

rj   ra-i  j^»j!i  icif  :j  j—  ftitrsaij  i::d  solicitation  made  on  his  behalf 

:n  i.s   ia^c  iuT>  -c  Tr^r-rtj  iZvf  ^:? tress:  fcr  humanity's  sake,  it  is  to 

■je  it'r^'i  tiia:  -J-  cif.ri  *  I'iir:  •^is  zoc  acide  of  such  flinty  material. 

Titi  «:i,-\ri"<^'r  :c  G17  -ns  Z^i^'^z^.  izother  valvar  specimen  of  Crock- 

5iri  i  T.'racc  is^'CL.::cs*      I-i:*  rtrsirc  hj.d  i'.so  presided  in  the  capa- 

z'T-  jc  c~  *  c:-":«'r-:=r  it  t^c  Ez^l.si  Laurd-t^ble  kept  bv  O'llara  in 

C*»::i«:i'ii  Tkr^-sT.  -^leri.   l>  Ttf.rv:  zrtic^J.  Cr«.vkford  used  nightly  to 

7*c-i  iT   !;_s  .Tf::":*  V*  i^l  tie  li^mto^eous  pulls  that   opportunity 

7ri^":c«i     :-i  wcrs*:    ::  "^.i --   i-ivi  b-^en   no   mystery  to  Da^king, 

•v2'«:   .-ji^i-i-tazoe   :f.  i=i  si-ent  o-^cpeniioi:  in,  the  protitublc  me- 

tl:«:d   :c  "Li".^^   .r.  s.rr^j  •^i'.'^.  1   lar^re  note,  were   iu  some  dej:ree 

-•eviSikLrv   :'    :1j  sri^-jt'-w   ■::  s'^oli   a   s}iteni  of  ingenious   bye-play. 

SijI:   ^"r-.,---*^    i::":tlc*>-  raised  h:m  to  the  vacant  seat  at  Paiidemo- 

•-■.-r*.     T"^  >  r-ir.  z^±T.r  rvunvless  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 

i:-tfii.   ..:-cr   i  :\-.v  veirs*  Wrvicetherein,  Waving  liehind  him  1(),0()(>/. 

r-c'sc  :i.*:>  art-  re'.itcd  :.■'  sh.-w  bot\-  iar.meuso  a  prorit  must  have  been 

cr<z  :.^  CnxkrVri  l::::>cl:  when  his  servants  and  subordinates  could 

thu*  r.i-  iwilv  rise  10  fcrf-ne  from  the  mere  Wiiges  of  their  nocturnal 

occuTMtiof.i     Si»a:o  r.ution  miiy  be  formed,  also,  of  the  extent  of  busi- 

ni**?  m  tLe  dej^rtment  of  p'..iy.  from  the  fact  that  the  item  of  expen 

dilure  for  dice  alone  (at  abi»ut  a  guinea  per  pair)  nmouiited  to  21HM)/.— 
per  annum  ;  three  new  pairs  being  proviiled  for  the  opening  play  each^r" 
{liilht.  and  verv  frequently  as  many  more  called  for  by  players,  or  put^ 
down  by  Croclcford  himself,  with  a  view  to  change  luck  under  any-^ 
niarked  and  determined  reverse. 

For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  patronized  the  hazard-tablc:^ 
splendid  suppers  were  nightly  provided,  which,  with  wines  of  choict£=^ 
and  exciting  quality,  were  at  command  ad  libitum  and  gratuitously^-    - 
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In  lket>  no  stimulus  was  wanting  to  increftse  the  natural  prnpen^sitf 
for  play,  and  to  render  men  desperate  under  ill-fortune*  During  the 
first  two  seasons,  the  business  of  the  hazard- tuLJe  was  tremendou8, 
and  the  resulting  profits  immense.  Above  300,000/.  is  i^aid  to  have 
Wen  transferred  in  its  ownership  during  this  short  period,  the  princi- 
pal portion  of  which  enormous  amount  found  its  way  into  the  coffers 
of  3Ir-  Crockford.  Counts  and  commoners,  peers  and  profession alit,  se- 
nators and  stock-jobbers  were  plucked  bare  as  pigeons  for  a  pasty 
to  swell  the  enormous  gains  of  the  great  Demon  of  Pandemonium, 

Subsequent  season {^:,  ahhotigh  not  realizing  such  abundant  harvests, 
continuea  nevertheless  to  bring  fair  grist  to  the  great  metropolitan 
mill.  Each  succeeding  year  brought  out  some  newly-fledged  pigeons 
to  be  plucked  at  the  grand  poultry^  some  recent  inheritors  of  title  and 
fortune  to  be  initiated  in  the  pleasing  mysteries  of  French  hazard,  and 
to  be  charmed  out  of  wealth  s  superfluity.  Crock  ford  was  a  walking 
Domesday  Book,  in  which  were  registered  the  day  and  hour  of  birth 
of  each  rising  expectant  of  fortune ;  he  could  tell  with  the  nicest  ex- 
actitude the  rent-rolls  of  property  in  perspective,  to  what  extent  such 
rent-rolls  had  been  anticipated  by  apparent  heirs,  and  wliat  further 
incumbrance  they  would  reaiionably  and  Becurely  bear  ;  and  his  favour- 
able report  to  the  committee  seldom  failed  to  ensure  the  election  of  so 
qualilied  an  applicant  for  admission  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  of  the  club,  and  to  the  distinguished  honour  of  contribut- 
ing bis  quota. 

By  continued  successes  and  constant  drafts  on  the  nightly  decreas- 
ing resources  of  the  infutuated,   Mr,  Crock  for  d  hud  now  become  a 
large  capitalist,  and,  in  all  reasonable  calculation,  aliove  the  reach  of 
danger  from  any  sudden  reverse*     Not  only  had  he  levied   execution 
on  the  ready  funds  of  his  community,  but  he  held,  under  lock  and  key, 
disbonourea  drafts,  bills,  I.O.U/s,  with   the  more  solid  securities  of 
mortgages,  assignments,  deposits,  &c.,  all  resulting  from  the  one  grand 
and  certain  profitable  source  of  speculation.     All  doubtful  debts  were, 
of  course,  available  as  sets-off  against  any  future  successes  by  the  par- 
ties indebted,  and  who,  during  the  continuation  of  their  unsettled  oc- 
counts,   were  reduced  to  the  necessity   of  finding  ready  cash  for  all 
further  indulgence  in   play-     Air*  Crock  ford's  betting  accounts  dove- 
tailed, also,  most  admirably,  in  such  respect,  with  the  business  and  ac- 
counts of  the  hazard-table,  the  losses  of  the  one  being  brought  into 
reckoning  with  the  gains  of  the  other,  and  lice  versa*     It  must  be 
Considered,  also,  tl^t,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  parties  who  had  risen 
Up  to  oppose  his  influence  at  Tattersuir»,  he  had  still  immense  advan- 
lagea  in  betting  by  reason  of  his  connection  with  the  club*     This  was 
his  own  exclusive  and  privileged  sphere  of  action,  within  which  few 
of  the  Leg  fraternity  (save  and  except  a  few  titled  and  non-titled 
meamps  who  of  late  years  had  qualified  for  the  class  and  degree)  could 
possibly  trespass. 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  game,  Mr.  Crock  ford  was  not  permitted, 
tixiderthe  non-success  of  the  bank,  to  terminate  the  play  until  a  stati^d 
liour,  ao  long  as  any  portion  of  the  nightly  capital  of  5tKX)/.  remained  : 
on  the  other  hand,  although  not  compelled  to  put  down  any  further 
»iim,  he  was  at  liberty  so  to  do  if  he  thought  it  advisable  ;  and  be 
W-wta  frequently  accustomed  to  try  the  result  of  a  second  and  even  a 
t^liird  hank,  when  there  was  hope  and  prospect  of  recovery  ;  he  was^ 
Isowever,  always  regulated  in  the  policy  of  such  further  venture  by 
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His  Ttntarcn.  thert-fore,  LMu-rally  .Hiitiikiii;:.  were  ba^ed  uii  the  j:ci*»d 
sroODdi  of  knou!eci-re  and  i xfierieiicf ;    lnit,  'ti>  not  in   niurtuls  t' 
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command  succe^;  aod  latterlf  he  met  with  some  check  to  liiit 
hitherto  almost  invariably  profitable  outlay  of  capital.  One  of  the 
mo«t  prominent  instances  and  examples  of  failure  was  the  ereetion  of 
the  extensive  building  orifrin ally  designed  for  a  bazaar,  at  tbe  corner  of 
King  Street  and  St.  Jame^i's  Street,  a  vicinity  that  hud^  as  already  iihnwn» 
hcen  most  favourable  to  his  speculations  as  a  rouge-et-noir  banker. 
The  cost  of  this  bu  tidings  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every  bricks  plan  k« 
smd  other  material  was  bought  at  the  best  market,  an<I  every  hour's 
work  paid  for  under  the  advantageous  terms  of  contract,  was  immense. 
7''he  structure  was  handsome  in  its  exterior,  and  complete  in  its  pur- 
piised  arrangements.  It  was  opened  as  a  bazaar,  under  very  favoura- 
ble auspices,  in  the  full  fashionable  season*  For  a  time  its  novelty  at* 
tractedj  and  crowds  of  visitors  gave  it  patronage  and  support ;  but»  the 
novelty  over,  and  curiosity  subsiding,  traffic  fell  ngain  into  its  ordinary 
channels,  and  the  business  of  the  St.  James*s  bazaar  became  inade<iuate 
to  the  high  rents  demanded  for  the  counters  or  standings  in  it. 
From  this  cause  it  became  a  total  failure  in  its  original  design.  It 
was  afterwards  adapted  to  the  temporary  purpose  of  an  exhibition- 
room»  where  (with  the  somewhat  curious  fact  baving  reference  to 
Mr.  Crockfbrd's  immediate  professional  occupation  and  pursuit^) 
that  wonderfully  dextrous  artist,  the  Wizara  of  tbe  North,  un-  i 
dertook  to  expose,  and  actually  did  enlighten  the  public  in  respect  to, 
the  frauds  and  sleight-of-hanu  tricks  that  could  be  practised^  and  were^ 
ia  fact,  daily  made  available  to  cheating  and  robbery  by  cards  and 
dice.  Hjs  performance  was  wonderful,  and  must  have  eflTectually 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  dupes,  and  called  up  in  them  some  unpleas- 
ing  reminiscences  of  the  practical  skill  by  which  they  had  been  mulcted 
of  their  material.  The  lower  and  under-ground  departments  of  tbe 
building  are  now  used  as  counting-houses  and  cellaring  connected  with 
the  late  Mr.  Crock  ford's  business  as  a  wine  merchant^  a  speculation 
which  is  believed  to  have  turned  to  very  fair  account* 

About  two  years  ago^  IMr.  Crockford  signified  his  desire  to  retire 
from  the  proprietorship  of  the  Club,  and  intimated  at  the  same  time  a 
wish  to  dispose  of  the  extensive  mansion  and  premises  in  St.  James'a 
Street^    with    all    its   valuable    furniture    and   property;    the   rea^J 
son  assigned  for  such  proposed  secession  was,  tbat  he  felt  his  health 
declining  and  his  energies  unequal  to  the  constant  labour  and  anxiety 
attendant  on  the  proper  direction  and  management  af  jso  large  an  es- 
tablishment.     The  real  cause,  however,   was  not  only  suspected,  but 
known  to  be  his  determination  no  longer  to  be  controlled  by  the  arbi- 
trsrr  power  of  his  committee:  bis  term  of  agreement  with  them  had 
expired*  and  be  had  no  inclination  to  renew  it  upon  like  conditions. 
He  well  knew  that  a  capitalist  of  sufficient  experience  was  not  easily  * 
to  be  met  with,  who  could  or  would  speculate  in  all  the  extravagant 
outlay  of  so  immense  an  undertaking,  and  that  consequently  there  waa 
no  very  immediate  prospect   or  probability  of  a  successor;    he  was 
aware  also,  that  before  such  a  one  should  appear,  the  committee,  tired 
out  in  the  search,  would,  rather  than  risk  the  complete  break-up  of  so 
oommodious  an  establisliment,  fall  into  Jiis  more  reasonable  views  to  I 
continue  its  direction  under  terms  less  restrictive  and  imposing  ; — and 
he  was  not  far  out  in  his  reckoning.     On  the  first  announcement  uf  J 
his  intention  to  retire,  a  sensation  was  created  tliroughout  the  Club*. 
Meetings  were  held,  and  schemes  devised  for  continuing  tlie  arrange-'^ 
raents  under  a  new  proprietor ;  and,  with  thta  view,  estimates  were ' 
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made  and  particulars  put  fortL  uf  tbe  capital  required  to  purchase  the 
existing  interest ;  flattering  representations  were  also  held  out  of  the 
great  and  certain  fortune  tti  be  derived  frum  the  source  of  the  French 
hazard  bank; — bnt  fill  to  no  purpose, —  no  millionaire  was  forthcom- 
ing; the  onlv  offers  made  were  by  divers  members  of  the  gaming 
fraternity  in  the  vicinity  to  pro\nde  a  hazard  bank  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Clubj  but  under  no  such  restrictions  as  to  amount  of  capital 
or  stake  as  had  heen  imposed  on  Mr,  Crockford*  Such  atfers,  coming 
not  within  the  contemplated  arrangements  of  the  proprietor  or  the 
committee,  were  declined  ;  and  the  ultimatum  of  the  whole  businew 
was,  that  Mr*  Crock  ford  ostensihh^  withdrevv  from  all  play  speculatioot, 
still  continuing  his  proprietorship  of  the  Club.  He  had  now  gained 
his  object,  which  was  in  reality  to  avoid  the  provision  of  so  large  a 
capital  niglitly,  and  the  compulsory  condition  to  play  so  high  a  stake 
as  2001'  and  its  proportions  on  a  single  event;  the  real  secret  of  which 
was,  that  both  players  and  money  bad  of  late  been  leas  abundant, 
partly  because  he  had  too  heavily  taxed  the  resources  of  the  members,  and 
further  that  rival  establishments  bad  recently  been  in  tbe  ascendant : 
for  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that,  under  tlie  opportunity  award- 
ed by  the  large  stakes  permitted  at  Crockford's^  a  bold  and  enter- 
prising player  would,  on  a  good  hand,  win  a  large  sum,  which  he 
would  subsequently  (perhaps  on  the  very  same  night)  lose  at  some 
rival  bank  ;  whereas  no  equal  chance  of  benefit  was  afforded  to  Crock- 
ford  in  such  respect,  for  the  reason  that  the  other  clubs  alluded  to 
restricted  their  stakes  on  a  single  event  to  the  limit  of  25L  and  its 
proportions. 

Out  of  the  necessity  occasioned  by  Mr.  Crock  ford's  ostensible  retire- 
ment from  the  bank,  the  committee,  good  easy  men,  ceded  to  a  pro- 
posal made  by  Page  and  Dasking  (since  dead),  emphf/^es  under  the 
old  system,  to  provide  a  smaller  capital  under  a  more  moderate  rate  of 
risk ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  a  bank  of  200(>/.  only  was 
put  down»  and  tbe  stakes  limited  to  25/.  Although  the  persons  named 
were  the  ostensible  principals  and  capitalists  under  tbe  new  arrange- 
ment, they  were  but  partiaDy  and  slightly  interested  in  tbe  resulting 
advantages :  the  real  parties  were  tbe  former  bankers,  who  had  thus 
freed  themselves  from  their  disadvantageous  position,  and  become  respon* 
sible  only  through  their  operatives  and  represent alives-  A  new  man 
was  added  to  the  direction  of  the  table — one  of  different  mould  and 
manners  altogether  from  his  two  predecessors, — in  fact,  a  man  of  edu- 
cation and  gentlemanlv  habits  and  address,  and  of  former  good  and 
respectable  position  in  life.  The  commencement  of  business  under  the 
new  regime  was  not  verv  auspicious ;  for  a  certain  sporting  baronet  (one  of 
the  many  victiais  sacriliced  on  the  altar  of  Crockford's  wealth,  and  now 
more  distinguished  for  his  bold  and  dashing  style  of  play  than  for  any 
very  large  capital  remaining  to  him  to  lose)  paid  lus  early  respects  to 
the  new  firm,  and  under  favour  of  a  good  hand,  which  he' never  failed 
trt  turn  to  the  best  account,  speedily  relieved  them  of  the  night's  capi- 
tal,—  an  obligation  which  he  repeated  within  a  week  or  two.  Loss  of 
fortune  has  too  late  taught  the  lesson  of  prudence  to  this  gentleman^ 
as  it  has  to  niauy  others :  he  now  risks  but  little,  and  that  seldom ; 
but  when  the  ruling  passion  prompts  to  the  old  sport,  he  dashes  at  it 
with  a  bold  energy  and  determination  based  on  that  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  game  which  sad  experience  has  given.  His  meaning  on  such 
occasions  is  mischief  to  a  bank  ,*  and,  if  fair  opportunity  present  itself, 
he  is  not  very  tardy  in  making  a  transfer  of  a  banks  resources. 
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Mattera  baying  been  tbus  satisfactorily  arranged  as  to  the  future  man- 
agement of  the  Club,  and  ]^f  r.  Crockfurd^  having  become  free  from 
all  interference  and  control  by  the  commiltee,  had  leisure  for  other 
pursuits  and  pastime;  and  he  reiiiiimed^  within  moderate  limits*  the 
Keeping  of  ruce-horses,  having  now  more  time  to  devote  the  necessary 
attention  to  them  than  at  the  former  period  of  hiii  racing  speculations. 
His  retirement,  however,  from  his  late  active  duties  and  constant  occu- 
pations in  St.  James's  Street  left  his  ever  busy  mind  at  freedom  to  wander 
into  other  channels  of  venture  and  speculation^  and  doubtless  operated 
as  a  leading  cause  to  one  of  his  most  heavy  and  unsuccessful  outlays  of 

I capital.    The  adventure  alluded  to  was  a  mining  concern  in  Flintshire, 

^■ll  which,  on  the  most  flattering  representations  of  probable  success, 
^^ksed  on  the  authority  of  scientific  report,  Mr.  Crock  ford  was  induced 
^^■o  embark^  in  conjunction  with  another  party  professing  to  have  great 
^nmowledge,  skill,  and   experience   in  mining  a  if  airs.      The  lauds  in 
which  the  mines  were  situate  were  reported,  on  like  scjenlilic  autho- 
rity, to  be  rich  and  abundant  in  mineral  treasure  and  resource ;  and  on 
such  apparently  indisputable  report,  Mr,  Crockford  was  led  from  time 
to  time  to  nuike  considerable  advances  in  the  prosecution  of  the  works* 

Iubiequently,  a  partnership  was  entered  iulo,  and  a  further  large  out- 
ly  of  capital  expended  in  sinking  shafts,  repairing  old  and  erecting 
ew  machinery ;  fine  specimens  uf  ore,  the  [rroduction  of  the  mines  in 
rork,  were  from  time  to  time  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  great 
Bpitiilist  and  wealthy  partner,  who,  thus  influenced^  continued  the 
ece^aary  supplies  to  the  continuation  of  the  work  and  to  tlie  ultimate 
realisation  of  his  golden  hopes  and  expectations.     But  time  moved  on, 
and  large  demands  on  Mr.  Crock  ford's  purse  being  continued,  he  com- 
menced a  system  of  argumentation  within  himself,  that  something  like 
IL^etuTD,  or  a  prospect  thereof,  should  ha  forthcoming  from  so  great  an 
^^builay  ;  reasoning  tbus^  he  jumped  at  once  to  the  pretty  correct  con- 
^^cJusion,  that  mining  speculutiims  were  too  profound  a  pursuit  for  him, 
that   the  mineral  specimens  exhibited  to  him  as  illuiitrative  of  the 
earth's  treasure,  and  promissory  of  the  immense  wealth  to  be  obtained, 
.       were  dross  in  comparison  with  the  ready  refined  golden  product,  bril- 
■^iant  and  fresh  from  the  valuable  and   admired  process  of  the  mintt 
^Hrhich  he  had  so  lavishly  gtithered  from   the  verdant  surface  of  his 
^^venerated  hazard  table  in  St.  James's  Street.     A  disagreement  took 

J place  between  himself  and  partner,  which  led  to  a  dissolution,  under 

^■krhicb  legal  separation  of  interests  a  partition  took  place  of  the  mining 
^^Bodii  and  property.  In  this  arrangement,  it  is  reported,  Mr.  Crock- 
^^pBrd  waa  equally  unfortunate;  fur  the  mines  allotted  to  him,  though 
^BKoniidered  to  promise  favourably  in  future  return,  turned  out  on  sub- 
sequent  working  to  be  of  little  or  no  value;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
ihe  property  partitioned  to  his  late  co-adventurer  proved  of  much 
rTaluable  consideration.  The  disappointment  and  severe  mortifi- 
,  occasioned  by  this  result,  and  by  the  total  failure  of  his  hopes, 
Ided  to  the  absolute  grief  and  distress  at  so  great  a  loss  of  capital, 
cting  on  a  mind  unaccustomed  to  severe  reverse,  and  on  a  frame 
amewhat  debilitated  by  age  and  growing  infirmity,  brought  on  excess 
"  nervous  excitement,  which  terminated  in  death. 

For  some  weeks  preceding  his  decease,   Mr.    Crockford   had  been 

onfined    to    his    residence,    ami    fearful  apprehen*tions    were   enter- 

liined  that  he  might    not    survive    the   approaching   period   of   the 

i^Di  races,  and  the  great  and  important  event  of  **  the  Derby,"  on 
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which  so  many  thousands  were  depending  in  immediate  referenee  to 
the  horse  Ratan,  of  which  Mr.  Crockford  was  the  owner^  and  which 
at  the  time  stood  high  in  puhlic  opinion  in  the  betting  market.  Much 
anxiety  was  occasioned  by  the  knowledge  that>  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Crockford's  dissolution  before  the  day  of  the  race^  his  horse  would  be- 
come disqualified,  and  hence  great  confusion  would  arise  in  some 
betting  accounts,  which,  from  the  short  period  intervening,  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  regulate  or  amend  before  the  eventful  day.  Tat- 
tersall's  yard,  on  days  of  business,  exhibited  a  congr^ation  of  faces 
expressive  of  the  most  opposite  feelings  of  hope  and  fear ;  but  anxiety 
was  apparent  in  all.  Ever  alive,  however,  to  business,  and  to  any  and 
every  event  in  futuro  affording  opportunity  for  a  bet,  the  term  of  Mr. 
Crockford's  mortal  existence  was  the  universal  theme  of  the  assembled 
classes  of  sporting  men,  and  became  as  much  a  matter  of  business 
amongst  the  leg  fraternity  as  the  race  in  which  his  horse  was  engaged. 
Under  the  fear  entertained  of  Mr.  Crockford's  inopportune  decease, 
the  parties  more  immediately  and  deeply  interestea  in  that  event 
endeavoured  to  effect  an  insurance  on  his  life  for  the  shcnrt  term  of  one 
week,  and  large  premiums  were  offered  to  the  different  insurance 
companies,  at  Lloyd's,  and  to  private  individuals,  fur  such  guarantee. 
Neither  public  company  nor  private  capitalist  could,  however,  be  found 
to  accept  terms  on  80  hazardous  an  event.  Mr.  Crockford  outlived  the 
great  and  important  day  of  the  Derby  race,  but  died  on  the  day  of  the 
Oaks,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  May  last. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Crockford,  occurring  as  it  did  close  on  the  day  of 
settlement  of  the  Epsom  account,  a  time  most  important  to  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  sporting  world,  occasioned  much  confusion  in  betting 
accounts,  and  threw  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  full  and  satisfactory 
adjustment.  With  a  laudable  anxiety  to  support  the  credit  that  had 
hitherto  attached  to  Mr.  Crockford's  name  at  Tattersall's,  and  with  a 
view  also  to  prevent  inconvenience  to  persons  to  whom  his  account  was 
indebted,  ana  who  relied  thereon  for  tne  honourable  discharge  of  their 
own  engagements,  his  widow  (even  in  the  hour  of  her  immediate  grief) 
took  the  prompt  and  judicious  course  of  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  of  forwarding  to  them  therewith  her 
late  husband's  betting  books  and  a  draft  w  the  balance  of  loss 
which  appeared  to  be  due  from  him  amounting  to  about  700/.  On 
receipt  of  these  documents,  a  meeting  of  the  Turf  authorities  took 
place,  and  the  result  of  this  meeting  was  an  announcement  by  the 
stewards  (Lord  Steadbroke  and  others)  that  all  parties  indebted  to  the 
late  Mr.  Crockford's  account  ought  forthwith  to  pay,  and  that,  on  such 
payment  being  made,  all  claimants  on  the  same  account  would,  upon 
like  principle,  be  entitled  to  receive  their  respective  demands. 

Thus  much  of  Mr.  Crockford  as  a  man  of  notoriety,  for  such  he 
most  unquestionably  was — 

"  The  trump  of  fame 

Has  seldom  blasted  forth  a  name, 

Throughout  the  country  or  the  town. 

Of  more  invincible  renown  !" 

As  the  greatest  and  most  successful  gamester  of  the  age,  his  name 
was  familiar  in  every  European  capital.  The  high  patronage  bestow- 
ed on  him  screened  him  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  law, 
gave  him  privileges  and  protection  over  minor  offenders,  and  secured 
to  him  the  full  and  uninterrupted  practice  of  his  chief  lucrative,  but 
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de&tmctiire  pnifesstoii  as  the  keeper  of  a  gaming-house.  Legisliitors 
nightly  met  at  his  estabhshment  ta  violate  the  Jaws  which  in  their 
wisdom  and  anxiety  for  the  cause  of  public  muraiity  they  hiul  bet^u 
strenuous  to  enact,  C'liurchmen,  who  from  lht*ir  puljuts  were  loud  and 
eltiquent  in  their  denunciation  of  indulgence  in  vicious  propensities* 
and  who  laboured  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  their  congregations  tLe 
fatal  and  destructive  consequences  of  gaming,  here  hugged  the  vice  at 
which  they  stormed,  and  *'  shook  in  hanging  sleeves  the  box  and  dice/' 
hazarding  together  their  piety  and  their  patrimony.  Mugi^trates^  too^ 
the  grave  and  sapient  administrators  of  the  ]aw,  scrupled  not  to  olft-nd 
the  law  by  the  practice  of  that  for  which,  with  judicial  solenniitVi  they 
bad  sentenced   the  minor  but   unprivileged    culprit  to  imprisonment 

|^_and  the  treadmill,  but 

^^H  ■'*  AiitUoritVf  tliough  it  err  like  others^ 

^^B  Hiith  yet  u  kind  of  motlidiie  in  it 

I  Tlmt  skim»  the  vice  o'  tius  top  f* 

I      and  as  that  in  the  captain  is  but  a  choleric  word  which  in  the  soldier 

I      is  fiat  blasphemy*  even  such  is  the  proportionate  estimate  of  offence  in 

"       magisterial  wisdom  bi.'twcen  the   unprivileged  sinner  and  the  elect  of 

Pandemonium.    '*  A  helljor  common  gaming-house,"  says  Lord  Byrou^ 

'*  is  a  place  where  you  risk   liiilv,  and  are  cheated  a  great  deal.     A 

cluh  is  a  plrastmt  purgatortf^  where  y^u  lose  more  and  are  not  supposed 

I       to  be  cheated  at  all ;"  a  subtle  and  satirical  distinction^  finely  con^ 

I       ceived,  and  one  which  may  have  had  some  influence  on  a  certain  Com- 

Mlinitteej  from  whom  has  recently  emanated  a  very  elabiirate  report  on 

BBgwning,  tending  to  show  that  Parliament.,  which  Dc  Lolnie  declares 

r     to   be  so  omnipotent  that  it  can  accomplish   any  and  every  object  of 

I       its  will  save  that  of  mutation  of  the  sexes,   is  powerless  to  control 

the  vice  (though  in  direct  violation  of  law)  when  carried  on  within 

the  sanctuary  uf  a  club-house  i  a  kind  of  special  pleading  most  favour- 

ab/e  to  the  growth  of  the  evil,   seeing  that  gamesters  are  an  ingenious 

and  most  enterprising  set  of  individuals^  and  require  no  ghost  to  tell 

them  that  clubs  are  easily  formed  to  the  law's  evasion. 

The  entire  property  amassed  by  Mr.  Cruckford  must  have  been 
immense,  regard  being  had  to  the  fact  tliat,  exclusively  of  a  sum  of 
ffloaey,  amounting  to  nearly  half  a  million  sterlings  bequeathed  to 
his  widow,  he  is  confidently  reported  to  have  distributed  among.st  his 
children,  about  two  years  ago,  a  sum  nearly  eqmaUing,  if  not  exceed- 
ing that  amount ;  a  circnuistance  not  at  all  improbable  in  a  man  of 
{oresight  like  Mr.  Crock  ford,  and  one  which  will  fully  account,  as  well 
^  the  bequest  of  the  whole  bulk  of  his  remaining  fortune  to  his 
Miridow,  as  for  such  bequest  being  absolute  and  free  from  all  condition. 
In  estimating  the  wealth  acquired  by  Mr-  Crockford  through  the 
medium  and  success  of  liij*  French  hazard  bunk;  (for  this  was  the  never- 
fdiling  source  of  gain,)  there  must  be  taken  into  account  the  heavy  and 
extravagant  expenditure  of  the  establishment  in  St.  James's  Street; 
bis  own  eJc pensive,  though  by  no  means  fooiis»hly  extravagant,  mode 
of  living  ;  the  maintenance  and  education  of  a  very  numerous  family, 
the  advances  of  money  from  time  to  time  made  to  lit  them  out  and 
further  their  prospects  in  life  ;  the  expense  of  a  racing-stud;  a  con* 
fciderahle  <»utlay  in  suppressing  various  indictments  preferred  against 
bim  for  his  former  proprietorship  in  King  Street,  and  the  heavy 
)oi0€S  more  recently  sustained  by  other  venture  and  s^>eculation.  It 
may  be  fairly  calculated  that  the  certain  prortts  of  the  haaard-table 
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must  liave  embraced  millions  l  und  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
extent  of  evil  to  others  conseqaeni  on  sucli  an  accumulation  of  capital 

extracted  from  their  oieans. 

In  person  JMr.  Crock  ford  was  sometliing  above  the  middle  stature, 
and  rather  crippled  in  his  walk,  owing  to  a  paralytic  affection ;  his  ex- 
pression of  countenance  was  by  no  means  intelhgent,  or  indicative  in 
the  slightest  degree  of  that  quick  capacity  which  distingnislied  him  in 
the  play  and  hetting  rings;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  at  timts  a 
fiimplicity  of  feature  bordering  on  the  idiotic,  that  might  well  have 
impressed  those  who  knew  him  not  with  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of 
bis  capability.  His  dress  was  plain  in  the  extreme,  and  not  in  the 
least  approaching  any  attempt  at  fashionable  formation  or  arrange- 
ment ;  indeed  Mr,  Crockford  was  a  man  not  at  all  addicted  to  out- 
ward  displav :  in  this  he  certainly  exhibited  good  sense  and  policy; 
for  any  exliibition  on  his  part,  to  the  extent  which  his  means 
allowed,  would  have  put  royalty's  self  out  of  countenance,  and 
by  exciting  public  attention  and  denunciation,  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  given  sudden  check  to  his  profitable  trade.  Mr.  Crock- 
ford  has  left  behind  him  the  numerous  family  of  fourteen  children, 
all  of  whom  have  received  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
have  been  substantially  and  handsomely  provided  for-  Some  are  entered 
of  learned  and  liberal  professions,  others  are  engaged  in  trade^  but  all 
employed  in  honourable  and  lucrative  pursuits.  One  son  is  handsomely 
endowed  in  the  Church,  and  three  others  are  carrying  on  the  business 
of  wine  merchants  in  St.  James's  Street,  Of  the  female  portion  of  the 
family,  one  is  married  to  an  eminent  medical  practitioner.  The  widow 
of  Mr.  Crockford  is  a  lady  of  refined  manners  and  amiable  disposition, 
and  much  and  deservingly  respected  by  those  who  have  the  pleasure 
of  her  acquaintance.  To  her  extreme  care  and  attention  in  the  exer- 
cise of  such  qualities  Mr.  Crockford  owed  not  only  the  enjoyment  of 
great  domestic  comfort,  but  the  correction  of  much  of  his  early  coarse 
and  uneducated  manner,  and  the  removal  of  habits  ill-suitea  to  his 
after  associations,  51  rs.  Crockford  was  originally  governess  to  the 
former  lady  of  her  husband's  love,  by  whom  he  bad  four  children.  It  is 
pleasing  to  contemplate  the  falling  of  fortune,  however  disqualified  in 
its  acquirement,  into  the  possession  of  those  who  can  justly  appreciate 
its  value,  and  through  whom  it  muy,  by  laudable  application,  commu- 
nicate benefit  to  the  unfortunate  and  less-favoured  of  mankind.  The 
mere  inheritance  of  weidth  constitutes  not  its  real  worth;  its  virtue 
is  derived  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  its  possessor^  and  lies  in  its 
benevolent  and  praiseworthy  appropriation* 

"  Null  possi  den  tern  multa  TocaTcrii 

Kecte  b^atum  ;  rectiiis  occtipat 

Numcn  beati^  qui  deorum 

Muneribus  sapieoter  uti.** 

Having  thus  traced  the  career  of  Mr,  Crockford,  from  his  humble 
occupation  and  lowly  domicile  in  the  Strand,  to  the  extreme  position 
of  wealth  and  a  princely  mansion  in  Carlton  House  Terrace,  a  locality 
commanded  only  by  the  most  opulent  nf  our  oristocracy,  it  remains 
only  to  announce,  that  at  this  residence  he  died  on  the  25ih  of  May, 
KU4,  aged  iiixty-nine  years,  above  fifty  of  which  were  devoted  to  what 
is  termed  sporting  pursuits. 

•*  Nil  farther  M?ek  his  merits  to  disdofle. 
Nor  draw  his  frailtii'^  from  their  drejid  abcMle/* 
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MONMOUTH. 

There  is  an  M  in  Alacedon  and  an  M  in  Monmouth^''  as  we 
are  informed  by  Fluellin  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  there 
were  more  striking  resemblances  in  the  two  cities  eveti  than  this :  one, 
nevertheless,  is  as  sufficient  to  an  antiquary  as  many  of  the  proofs 
broyght  to  convince  the  incredwlous  of  the  identity  of  tw^o  places. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  attractions  of  Macedon^  the  renowned 
birthplace  of  Alexander,  they  could  not  exceed  those  of  the  beauti- 
ful town  where  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  hero  of  Agincourt,  first  saw 
the  light  The  Castle,  once  a  stately  pile,  which,  at  the  time  of  hia 
birth,  had  long  been  in  possession  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  has  now 
only  a  few  ivy-covered  stones  remaining  to  show  where  once  it 
stood,  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Trothey  ;  and  the  only 
window  in  which  any  part  of  the  formerly  elaborate  stone  tracery 
can  be  found,  is  that  of  a  tower-chamber^  in  whose  enclosure  the 
little  Prince  Hal  was  born.  All  that  remains  of  the  thick  walls,  which 
neither  time,  nor  violence,  nor  carelessness  have  been  able  to  sweep 
away,  is  to  be  seen  in  a  pretty  private  garden  in  the  midst  of  an  or- 
chard of  luxuriant  apple-trees,  and  half-^concealed  by  vigorous  shrubs 
and  twining  ivy.  A  narrow  path  on  the  top  of  a  precipitous  bank 
leads  along  one  side  of  the  ruin,  whose  broken  turrets  rise  in  totter* 
ing  decay  above  the  trees.  The  tower  of  Henry  the  Fifth  is  suffered 
to  remain  in  a  slovenly  condition,  being  used  as  a  tool-house  and 
receptacle  for  all  sorts  of  litter ;  and  as  it  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a 
lane«  much  hidden  by  newer  walls,  the  effect  of  this  interesting  relic 
is  greatly  destroyed.  A  handsome  large  house,  of  very  antique  ap- 
pearance, built  many  years  since  out  of  the  remains  of  the  castle, 
rises  near,  and  has  an  imposing  and  pleasing  aspect.  The  castliJ 
extended  over  a  very  large  space  of  ground,  and  many  of  the  ceUara 
of  the  surrounding  houses  can  show  traces  of  its  foundations;  but  all 
that  is  above  ground  is  contained  in  a  very  narrow  space. 

The  town  of  Monmouth,  formerly  called  Gwent,  is  built  in  a  plain^ 
and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  natural  fosse  formed  by  three  rivers^  thi 
Wye,  the  Monnow,  and  the  small  stream  of  the  Trothey.  The  Wy^ 
is  here  silvery  and  lucid,  according  to  the  wont  of  that  most  interest*! 
ing  and  beautiful  of  all  rivers,  and  runs,  doubling  and  winding,, 
through  meadows  covered  with  flowers,  whose  enamelled  lawns  dip 
into  the  saluting  waters  on  one  side,  while,  on  the  other,  rise  from  the 
very  margin  wood  above  wood,  of  the  most  graceful  forms  and  most] 
brilliant  and  varied  hues,  whether  tender  spring,  or  verdant  summer, 
or  golden  autumn  tinge  the  foliage  with  their  colours. 

In  every  direction  round  Monmouth  the  most  enticing  walks  lure' 
the  stranger  on,  for  uncounted  miles  of  beauty,  by  this  bewitching 
stream,  which  of^n  meets  him  at  a  sudden  turn,  entirely  unexpected, 
and  comes  glittering  and  gliding  through  the  groves  and  beyond 
the  hills,  still  surprising  him  in  his  delighted  way.  So  quiet  are  the 
banks,  so  overflowing  willi  the  riches  of  the  most  lovely  Tmlure,  that 
they  seem  to  have  the  power  attributed  to  some  chaimed  river  or 
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fountain  of  old^  from  which  the  wanderer  in  vain  attempted  to  escape, 
spell-bound  by  the  crystal  waters  which  seduced  him  to  gase  on 
tnem  for  ever.  Nowhere  did  I  ever  feel  this  attraction  so  strong  as 
in  the  charming  meadows  of  Monmouth,  where  a  hundred  pretty 
paths^  leading  over  a  hundred  steep  and  strangely  inconvenient 
stiles,  carry  one  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  prudent  walk.  There 
is,  not  very  far  from  the  town,  a  little  ola  church  in  the  fields 
of  Dixton,  so  low  that  it  is  not  observed  till  you  are  close  upon 
it,^and,  there,  nothing  can  equal  the  charm  of  the  cheerful  soli- 
tude around.  The  clergyman's  house  is  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and  he  must  cross  the  Wye  in  a  little  boat  when  he  comes  to  do 
duty ;  the  universal  stillness  seems  quite  unbroken  except  by  the 
soil  whispering  of  immense  boughs,  which  shade  the  little  build- 
ing, whose  antique  tower,  with  its  conical  top  exactly  the  shape  of  a 
priest's  cap,  surmounted  with  a  knob,  and  its  low  early-pointed, 
arched  doors  and  simple  windows,  show  its  great  antiquity.  It  has 
all  the  appearance  of  having  been  the  church  of  a  monastery,  the 
buildings  of  which  probably  extended  far  along  the  banks  of  the  river; 
a  broken  stone  cross  stands  under  a  fine  elm  at  the  entrance  of  the 
pretty  churchyard,  which  is  kept  in  the  neatest  manner  possible, 
and  numerous  fine  trees  grow  here  and  there  down  to  the  river's 
brink.  In  a  dry,  warm  summer,  the  spot  is  all  that  can  be  imagined 
of  beauty  and  grace ;  but  in  winter,  when  the  soft,  gentle,  silvery 
stream  forgets  its  character,  and  rushes  passionately  and  furiously  over 
its  rocky  bed,  and,  spurning  its  bounds,  sends  a  flood  over  the  mea- 
dows, the  church  of  Dixton  is  under  water  for  many  feet,  and  whole 
months  sometimes  pass  before  service  can  be  again  performed  there ; 
thanks  to  the  massive  foundation  given  it  by  the  monks,  the  church  still 
braves  these  repeated  attacks  o£  the  infuriated  water-spirits,  to  whose- 
honour,  perhaps,  once  rose,  in  Pagan  times,  a  temple  on  this  spot 

The  river  Monnow  or  Mynwy,  as  it  is  called  m  Welsh,  gave  it^ 
name  to  the  town  ;  over  it,  leading  to  an  antique  and  solitary  suburb^ 
is  a  curious  bridge,  having  an  arched  gateway  at  the  entrance,  whicl^ 
has  strongly  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  building,  and  is  singularly-^' 

like  one  at  the  old  town  of  Saintes,  in  Poitou.     Its  history  is  un^ 

known,  some  attributing  to  it  a  Saxon,  some  a  Roman,  and  some  ^^b 
later  date.  Just  beyond  it  is  a  venerable  church,  evidently  of  8axoK=^ 
foundation,  to  judge  by  its  little,  low,  arched  doorways,  elaboratel^i^ 
adorned  with  zigzae  mouldings ;  this  is  called  St.  Thomas's  Chape  — 1 
Over- Monnow,  and  is  now  restored  from  the  state  of  extreme  deis^M-^ 
pidation  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Some  of  the  portals,  howevei^^V) 
still  remain  in  their  original  state,  and  are  very  fine  specimens  c  J^ 
their  style. 

The  principal  church  of  Monmouth  is  St.  Mary's.  It  has  a  r^^^ 
markably  beautiful  tower  and  lofty  spire,  which  is  seen  in  all  dire^^^^' 
tions,  and  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  town  :  the  tower  is  old,  but  tl= — ^ 
body  of  the  church  is  quite  modern ;  not  so,  however,  the  neigM^)*" 
bourhood,  for  what  is  now  the  churchyard,  the  school-house,  and  i  -^^ 
surrounding  buildings,  was  the  spot  where  stood  a  famous  mona — -^■^ 
tery ;  and  here  the  learned  monk,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  reside-*  ^ 
A  building,  which  is  now  used  as  a  national  school,  is  still  called  h^^^' 
*'  Study,"  and  is  probably  the  site  of  his  cell ;  but  the  pretty  antiqu  ^^=^^' 
heavy,  inuUioned,  oriel  window,  which  overhangs  the  court,  cann*  ^ 
boast  of  an  earlier  date  tlian  Henry  the  Seventh's  time.     It  is  a  ve 
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striking  and  picturesque  object,  formmg  part  of  a  wall  covered  with 
fe^ftoons  of  ivy  ;  behind,  shoots  up  to  the  sky  the  fine  spire  of  the 
church,  and  before  it  extends^  far  beneath  the  road,  the  pretty  low 
meadows  where  the  Trothey  winds  its  way  till  it  falls  into  ilie  31  on- 
now  at  the  antique  bridge.  The  view  of  this  small  vale,  closed  by  the 
woods  and  hilU,  is  extremely  pleasitig:  till  within  a  few  years  the^e 
fields  were  open  to  the  public  as  gardens  of  amusement^  but  they  are 
now  cultivated  for  other  purposes;  and  a  fine  broad  terrace  ri&ea  on 
the  river's  bank,  with  handsome  houses  on  one  side^  which  command 
the  prospect.  It  seems  that^  till  the  late  improvemeuts,  which  were 
much  wanting  to  the  town,  there  was  another  church  close  to  St. 
Mary's,  called  **  the  JMonk's/'  which  was  probably  a  chapel  of  the 
convent  of  Benedictine  Black  Monks,  of  which  fraternity  Geoffrey 
was  a  distinguished  member. 

The  hospitals  of  St.  John  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity  can  only  be 
traced  by  occasional  antique-looking  pieces  of  wall  built  into  new 
houses  in  the  different  streets  ;  of  which  there  are  many  of  very  an- 
cient appearance,  though  so  carefully  covered  with  a  wash  of  yellow 
ochre,  that,  but  for  their  strange  overhanging  forms,  they  might 
almost  pass  unnoticed.  There  are  no  striped  wooden  houses  left, 
which  is  to  be  regretted  ;  but  the  whole  place  is  singularly  neat  and 
dean,  a  circumstance  doubtless  more  to  be  rejoiced  at  bv  the  inha- 
bitants than  the  existence  of  narrow  streets  and  carved  buildings. 
One  tenement,  however,  close  to  several  others  of  very  rugged  and 
worn  aspect,  whose  stones  are  remarkably  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
cannot  but  attract  notice ;  this  is  called  *'  Jones's  School,'*  and  to  its 
establishment  a  story  attaches  which  reminded  me,  in  some  particu- 
lars, of  that  of  the  merchant  Aufredy's  Hospital  at  La  Rochelle. 

William  Jones  was,  however,  not  originally  a  man  of  birth  or 
wealth  J  he  was  an  industrious,  hut  very  poor  boy,  from  New  land,  a 
Utile  town  near  Monmouth,  where  he  worked  for  his  bread,  and  had 
come  to  the  larger  town  hoping  to  be  able  to  find  a  wider  field  of 
occupation.  He  became  errand  boy  and  ^*  hoots  "  at  a  little  tavern  ; 
but  his  fortunes  were  so  depressed,  and  his  gains  so  little,  that  he  re- 
solved to  venture  still  further,  and  dare  the  dangers  of  the  great 
metropolis  itself.  He  was,  however,  shoeless,  and  no  money  did  he 
possess  to  enable  him  to  procure  a  pair  of  strong  shoes  in  which  to 
begin  his  travels  and  make  a  decent  appearance.  Perhaps  his  inti- 
macy with  the  shoes  and  boots  of  the  travellers  at  his  inn  had  inspired 
him  with  the  ambition  of  arraying  himself  in  such;  otherwise  it  is, 
even  now,  the  Welsh  habit  to  disdain  coverings  for  the  feet  at  all, 
Jones,  however,  by  his  longing  looks  and  sighing  remarks  as  he 
handled  certain  shoes  on  a  cobbler's  stall  close  by  his  domicile, 
excited  the  sympathy  of  the  artist  whose  handiworks  evidently 
inspired  him  with  so  much  admiration,  and  he  inquired  his  reason 
for  wishing  so  much  for  a  similar  pair  as  those  he  so  wistfully 
gazed  on. 

''If  I  had  a  pair  like  those,''  said  Jones,  *' I  would  directly  set 
out  for  London,  and  seek  my  fortune;  but  I  have  no  money  to  pay 
for  them,"  he  added^  looking  disconsolate  in  the  extreme ;  "  so  that 
is  impossible,  I  know." 

"  You  are  an  honest  lad,"  said  the  compassionate  cobbler,  "  and  a 
clever  and  industrious  one  too;  what  if  I  were  to  let  you  have  this 
pair,  iind  you  paid  nie  when  you  could?     You  would  be  a  gainer. 
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and  I  not  much  of  a  loser ;  so  take  them,  and  much  good  may  they 
lead  jrou  to." 

William  Jones  left  Monmouth,  and  was  not  heard  of  again  for 
many  a  long  year ;  one  day  a  man  in  rags  and  tatters  appeared  in 
the  street  of  Newland,  and,  stopping  at  several  houses  where  the  in* 
habitants  were  above  want,  entreat^  relief,  as  a  native  of  the  town, 
who  had  returned  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  gain  his  livelihood. 
No  one  would  listen  to  his  story,  and  the  beadle  of  the  parish  harshly 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  place,  as  he  would  find  no  relief  there.  It 
was  late  in  an  autumn  day  when  William  Jones  entered  the  town 
of  Monmouth,  pausing  on  the  bridge  over  the  W^e,  and  observing 
the  glittering  of  the  waves  of  the  bright  stream  m  the  sun.  The 
bells  of  St.  Mary's,  said  to  be  the  very  same  peal  brought  by  the  vic- 
torious Henry  from  the  church  of  Agincourt,  were  ringing  joyouslv, 
and  his  heart  revived,  for  he  thought  they  gave  him  welcome.  At 
the  first  house  where  he  stopped,  he  was  admitted,  and  refreshment 
given  him ;  he  proceeded  further,  and  meeting  one  of  the  parish* 
officers,  told  who  he  was  and  related  his  necessity.  He  was  imme- 
diately desired  to  follow  to  a  house  of  charity,  where  a  good  bed  was 
offered  him,  and  a  comfortable  meal,  accompanied  by  kind  words  of 
encouragement.  In  the  morning  he  went  forth,  and  in  the  same 
spot  which,  nearly  twenty  years  before,  was  occupied  by  the  cobbler's 
stall,  he  saw  his  old  friend  still  busy  plying  his  trade.  The  artiifi 
head  was  quite  white,  and  his  features  had  grown  sharp  with  age, 
and  his  hand  shook  as  he  guided  his  tool ;  but  there  was  a  lively  and 
benevolent  sparkle  in  his  eye  as  he  looked  up  from  his  work  with  s 
compassionate  glance  at  the  beggar  who  stood  beside  him,  and  who 
asked,  in  a  faltering  voice,  if  he  recognised  in  the  ragged  figure  on 
whom  he  looked,  any  one  he  had  seen  before. 

"  Did  not  a  poor  boy,"  said  the  beggar,  *'  once  take  a  pair  of  sheet 
of  you,  which  he  never  paid  for?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  old  man  ;  "  if  you  mean  William  Jones,  of 
Newland — ^he  did ;  and  if  he  had  prospered,  he  would  have  come 
back  to  pay  me." 

A  few  words  explained  that  he  was  now  come  for  the  very  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  cobbler,  in  considerable  surprise,  received  his  money. 

"  You  are  no  richer,  I  fear,"  said  William,  "  than  when  I  owed 
you  this  obligation.  Now,  hear  me ;  I  came  in  this  guise  to  try  mY 
former  friends,  but  I  am  not  the  beggar  I  appear.  After  I  left 
Monmouth,  I  was  admitted  as  a  helper  in  a  merchant's  house  in 
London ;  afterwards  I  was  sent  out  in  one  of  his  ships ;  and  by  de- 
grees, as  I  did  my  duty,  I  gained  his  confidence,  and  he  trusted  me. 
He  was  a  generous  man  and  rewarded  my  perseverance;  all  I  at- 
tempted prospered.  I  got  ships  of  ray  own ;  I  traded ;  succc^eded,  and 
am  now  a  rich  man.  This  is  the  last  day  vou  shall  sit  at  that  stall 
I  will  provide  for  you  for  life ;  and  I  will,  moreover,  establish  a 
charity  in  this  town  in  gratitude  for  the  relief  I  have  met  with.  I 
had  intended  to  endow  a  school  at  Newland ;  but  there  is  little  bene- 
volence in  my  native  place,  and  Monmouth  claims  my  care,  in  pre- 
ference ;  though  I  cannot  forget  that  my  mother  lies  m  the  church- 
yard there." 

This  is  the  traditionary  origin  of  William  Jones,  the  Hamburg 
merchant's,  school  and  almshouses,  and  it  was  thus  related  to  me  by 
a  lively-looking,  inquisitive  woman,  who  had  observed  us  standing 
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at  the  old  gateway  of  the  achool-house,  observing  the  handfiome 
range  of  new  buildings  which  have  replaced  the  ancient  houses  of 
tlie  charity. 

The  school  is  for  one  hundred  boys,  and  the  houses  for  twelve  old 
men  and  as  many  women  :  each  of  the  pensioners  are  allowed  eight 
shillings  a- week,  a  cloak  and  gown,  or  coat,  with  a  badge,  and  a 
comfortable  house  with  every  convenience:  a  clergyman  and  mas- 
ters at  high  salaries  are  appointed  for  the  school  and  almshouses, 
and  all  is  conducted  on  the  most  liberal  scale.  It  belongs  now  to 
the  Haberdashers'  Company  of  London,  who  appoint  their  own 
officers ;  and  the  only  part  of  the  establishment  which  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  original  grant  is,  that  no  native  of  Monmouth  is  ever 
allowed  to  succeed  as  a  candidate  for  the  situations  as  they  fall  va- 
cant* The  founder,  of  course,  had  he  contemplated  this  injudicious 
conduct,  would  have  provided  accordingly ;  and  it  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  a  native  of  the  town,  who  might  be  acquainted  with 
the  aged  and  infirm  inmates,  would  be  more  likel}^  to  enter  into  their 
feelings  than  a  mere  stranger  from  London  who  had  no  interest  in 
them. 

At  Newland  there  is  a  similar  establishment*  founded  by  William 
Jones,  but  with  fewer  advantages ;  the  charity  extends  to  sixteen 
men  and  women,  instead  of  twenty,  and  the  allowance  is  only  two 
shillings  a  week  and  a  gown.  Newland  is  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, — 
that  extensive  portion  of  woodland  which  produces  such  fine  timber, 
that,  at  the  time  when  the  overweening  Spaniard  fitted  out  Ids  Ar- 
mada, intending  to  overwhelm  our  devoted  island,  strict  orders  were 
given  to  the  commanders  to  destroy,  as  soon  as  possible,  this  nursery 
of  British  oak,  in  order  at  one  blow  to  put  an  end  to  the  navy. 
Part  of  the  riches  of  the  forest  now,  however,  is  produced  from  the 
iron  mines  discovered  in  its  centre,  which  yield  immense  revenues, 
A  gold  mine  was  found  here  in  JJt^,  and  was  worked  for  a  time, 
but  did  not  produce  enough  ore  to  make  it  worth  while  to  continue 
the  expense* 

It  has  a  curious  and  characteristic  effect  to  see  the  arrival  of  the 
charcoal-burners,  with  their  long  strings  of  mules,  bringing  their 
loads  in  sacks  from  the  Forest  of  Dean  to  ]\lonmouth.  One  might 
almost  imagine  oneself  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  strange,  wild  ap- 
pearance of  the  men  and  women  who  accompany  the  train  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  same  class  of  persons  on  the  borders  of  Spain. 
Twice  a- week,  during  our  stay  at  Monmouth,  we  used  to  observe 
one  very  tall  old  Welshwoman  with  her  mules,  who  seemed  accus- 
tomed to  take  the  long  walk  to  and  from  the  forest  continually,  and 
had  probably  done  so  all  her  life.  She  wore  the  long,  loose,  dark 
blue  cloak  usual  with  her  countrywomen,  and  the  small,  rouml, 
black  felt  hat.  She  walked  with  a  stick,  and  stooped,  but  her  sta- 
ture was  singularly  majestic  and  commanding*  and  she  was  just  a 
6gure  to  serve  for  a  heroine  of  some  wild  romance  of  the  forest. 
She  had  a  courteous  air  as  she  passed,  and  there  was  something 
ftbout  her  which  seemed  to  say  she  was  born  above  her  condition. 
She  was  never  accompanied  by  any  one,  and  her  cargo  of  charcoal, 
borne  by  three  mules,  appeared  exclusively  her  own.  Many  of  the 
other  parties  had  the  appearance  of  being  labourers  employed,  and 
their  blackened  faces,  hands,  and  clothes  gave  them  a  startling  ap- 
pearance, particularly  when  encountered  on  the  roads  leading  imme-^ 
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diately  out  of  the  thick  wooclfi  which  stretch  far  awaj  over  the  bills 
to  join  the  great  forest  in  Gloucestershire. 

The  counties  meet  at  the  romantic  village  of  Redbrook,  wbert  a 
small  stream,  running  underground  and  dividing  the  road  in  half. 
falls  into  the  Wye  with  a  gentle  raurmyn  The  river  is  here  ex* 
tremely  beautiful,  being  enshrined  in  thick  wooJs,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  villages,  and  church- spires,  and  cottfiges,  some  ornamen- 
tal merely  from  the  accidents  of  being  overgrown  with  ivy,  or  hav- 
ing an  antit|ue  chimney  or  gable  end  ;  others,  modern  introductions, 
built  to  imitate  Swiss  cottages>  and  placed  in  situations  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauty  that  a  painter  or  poet  could  fancy* 

The  only  square  in  Blonmouth  is  one  with  a  very  high-sounding 
name,  for  it  is  called  '*Agincourt  Square;*'  and  over  the  Town  Hall, 
in  a  niche,  is  a  statue  of  the  hero,  Henry  the  Filth  himself,  clad  in  full 
armour :  this,  of  course,  replaces  one  much  older,  once  adorning  an 
antique  building  which  the  late  alterations  in  the  town  have  removed. 
No  doubt,  before  this,  the  whole  street  partook  of  the  same  character 
as  that  of  a  few  remaining  heavy,  projecting- storied  houses,  which, 
at  one  entrance  to  the  square  from  the  main  street,  are  so  close^  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  two  carriages  to  pass  at  that  point. 

There  is  part  of  an  old  round  tower,  blackened  with  age,  at  the 
end  of  a  street  leading  out  at  one  end  of  the  town,  which  is  the  only 
remains  of  a  gate  besides  that  on  the  Monnow  bridge,  and  here  and 
there  a  few^  ancient  houses,  too  solid  in  their  masonry  to  be  destroyed 
easily,  are  to  be  seen  amongst  the  rows  of  new  ones.  The  width  of 
the  streets,  and  the  frequent  open  spaces  which  occur,  show  what 
numbers  of  old  tenements  have  disappeared,  adding  much,  no  doubt, 
to  the  salubrity  of  the  town,  which,  pent  up  between  its  walls,  must 
have  been  close  and  unwholesome,  in  spite  of  its  good  situation. 
Even  now,  it  has  the  reputation  of  encouraging  fever,  and  of  not 
being  so  healthy  as  its  beauty  would  lead  one  to  imagine ;  but  1 
cannot  help  judging  that  this  repute  is  owing  to  old  tradition,  and 
not  to  recent  experience.  The  hills  which  surround  the  town  seem 
to  me  distant  enough  to  prevent  closeness,  and  the  plain  on  which 
it  stands  is  wide  and  somewhat  elevated  above  the  rivers  round 
about.  In  summer,  at  ail  events,  Monmouth  is  a  most  delightful 
place  of  sojourn  ;  for  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  charming  walks 
and  delicious  drives  in  every  direction,  besides  aflTording  excursions 
on  the  Wye — a  river  which  can  be  rivalled  by  no  stream  in  Europe. 

Either  by  water  or  by  land,  to  Tintern  Abbey,  the  journey  is 
quite  enchanting  ;  and  tnat  most  exquisite  ruin  is  an  object  worthy 
of  a  long  pilgrimage  to  become  acquainted  with,  Chepstow  is  but  a 
little  further,  w^ilh  all  its  wonders — its  castle,  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  none  but  to  that  of  Conway»  the  gem  of  North  Wales — its 
Wyndd  Cliff  and  Piercelield,  and  its  double  views  of  the  Wye 
and  the  Severn, 

Ross  is  only  ten  miles  off,  and  all  the  country  between  is  perfect 
beauty.  Gotxlrich  Castle  is  still  nearer, — both  the  ruin  and  the 
Court,  The  former  stands  on  a  finely  wo<wied  hill  amongst  other 
circling  hills,  commanding  the  valleys  at  its  feet,  and  is  a  fine,  grand 
specimen  of  feotlal  magnificence.  Sir  Samuel  Aley rick's  modern- 
antique  residence  has  it  full  in  view,  laid  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
which  h  placed  in  the  most  agreeable  position.  The  *' Court"  serves 
as  a  museum  to  the  castle,  where  the  costume  of  chivalry  from   an 
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early  age  may  be  pleasantly  itudied.  Goodrich  is  a  British  fort- 
ress, huilt  at  a  period  when  there  was  little  safety  in  the  plains,  and 
the  only  chance  for  a  great  lord  was  to  perch  himself  on  a  height 
almost  inaccessible,  from  whence  he  occasionally  *' rushed  like  a 
torrent  sweepinj;  the  flocks  and  herds"  of  his  neighbour*  How  any 
but  j^btin  builders  contrived  to  convey  the  huge  atones  used  in  the 
erection  of  these  airy  castles,  from  a  distance,  and  up  the  steep,  is 
incredible,  as  Lord  Glamorgan,  the  wizard  of  the  neighbouring  Cas- 
tle of  Ragland,  had  not  then  announced  his  discoveries  in  steam, 

that  great  agent  by  whose  power  nothing  need  remain  unattempted. 
Bf  any  of  these  fortresses,  to  add  to  the  wonder  they  excite,  are  built 
in  some  place  where  there  is  no  stone  but  the  rock  on  which  they 
stand «  and  materials  suitable  to  their  construction  must  necessarily 
have  been  sought  far  off:  the  hill  they  crown  had  usually  a  preci- 
pice on  each  side,  and  the  carts  and  waggons  of  that  day  were  rude 
and  a|>ring1es$ :  manual  labour  must  have  supplied  deficiencies  which 
now  seem  insurmountable^  and  the  gigantic  and  almost  immortal 
Mructures  of  the  Hmes  of  old  remain  '*  a  marvel  and  a  secret"  not  to 
be  easily  accounted  for. 

The  Castle  of  Ragland,  famous  for  its  glorious  defence  against  the 

forces  of  Cromwell  by  Flenry  Marquis  of  Worcester,  is  but  a  short 

drive  from  Monmouth,  and  its  ruins  are  extremely  interesting,  of  a 

character   quite  opposite  to  those  of  Goodrich.     It  need  not  Jiave 

been  reduced  to  the  condition  which  it  now  presents;  for  the  vene- 

^^^ble  hero,   who  held  out  to  the  last^   was  in  the  end   forced   by 

^^Lnine  and  the  failure  of  ammunition  to  surrender,  having  received 

^Hpsurances  of  safety  for  the  garrison  and  the  castle  itself  from  the 

^^ftictor,  Fairfax,   who  kept  his  word  by  blowing  into  the  air  two 

^     aDgles  of  the  beautiful  tower  of  Gwent,  the  largest  and  finest  of  all, 

I       whose  deep  rents  and  exposed  centre  exhibit  a  monument  of  repub- 

I      jican  faith  by  no  means   creditable  to  the  illustrious  destroyer  of 

caatles  and  provider  of  picturesque  ruins  throughout  the  kingdom* 

^'1   the  timber   in  the  parks    was  cut  down    and   sold:    the  le^td 

>ne  that  covered  the  castle  fetched  six  thousand  pounds,  and  the 

loss   to  the  family  was  one  hundred  thousand*     From  this  tower 

'  lere  is  an  extensive  view;  but  the  castle  is  on  lower  ground  than  is 

ual  with  the-se  dwellings,  for  it  was  rather  a  place  of  residence 

defence  originally.     Here  Charles  the  First  frequently  visited 

i»  old  and  faithful  friend ;  and  as  the  King's  apartuients  were  kept 

with  great  pomp  and  veneration,  they  were  so  much  the  more 

cly  to  become  a  prey  to  his  enemies :  the  splendid  pictures  and 

uable  books  collected  by  the  Marquis,  who  was  a  man  of  great 

te,  were  all  destroyed  by  the  rude  rabble  of  Cromwell,  the  orna- 

CTits  defaced,  the  furniture  broken  to  pieces,  and  all  the  glories  of 

l^it:i;tnd  reduced  to  a  few  walls,  which  time  and  the  luxuriant  ivy 

liAvt  since  rendered  a  ruin  oC  extreme  beauty  and  melancholy  gran- 

*  Tb««  maguiili^eDt  style  of  living-  m  Ragliiud  Cu«Ue,  iti  tJrie  timQ  of  Henry  Mnr* 

S'l*  of  Worcester,  is  «trikingly  M?t  forth  in  the  fuUuwhig  accouot  of  the  Laliiu  of 
•  fimii)  — 

"  ki  dereu  o*di^  in  ih«  forenoon  the  castle  ffntct  were  iJiut»  and  ihe  Ukhlw 
^d^  vb.  two  in  the  dining-rmim,  three  in  the  hull,  fine  in  AJii«  Watsun**  apart- 
^tf  where  the  chaplains  eat^  (Sir  Toby  Matli«wt  being  Uie  firHt,}  and  two  la  the 
'^<>*^kiq»ef  *i  room,  for  tha  ladiiM^  woiaaiL 
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Enormous  courts,  into  which  open  large,  mutilated,  malUooed 
windows,  spacious  halls,  chapel-galleries,  and  chambers  of  all  uses, 
show  the  importance  and  vastness  of  this  once  splendid  pile, — long 
the  abode  of  a  hospitality  almost  regal,  and  where  kings  and  princes 
often  met  in  gaiety  and  glory.  Beyond  the  recollections  to  which 
its  ruined  state  gives  rise,  there  is  nothing  sad  in  Ragland,  and  it 
must  once  have  been  a  peculiarly  cheerful  abode,  situated  as  it  is  in 
a  pretty  country,  full  of  the  riches  and  luxuriance  of  nature. 

In  one  of  the  towers,  Edward,  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  and  his  philo- 
sophic friend  and  companion,  Gaspar  Keltoff,  passed  much  of  their 
time  in  experiments  destined  to  enlighten  the  age  of  which  they 
were,  however,  too  much  in  advance.  Many  were  the  vigils  held  in 
this  retreat  by  the  ruined  heir  of  the  heroic  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester, who  saw  his  halls  lying  in  heaps  around  him,  and  heeded 
not,  for  his  mind  was  dwelling  on  great  discoveries,  which  should 
not  only  renew  his  own  fortunes,  but  repair  those  of  his  country. 
Fearfully  did  the  villagers  round  watch,  at  night,  the  blue  spiral 

flames  sent  up  from  the  "  Necromancer's  Tower,"  and  reflect  with       

awful  wonder  on  the  probable  consequences  of  the  daring  attempts      ^ 
there  made. 

The  startled  emissaries  of  the  Parliament  were  strangely  terrified  ^H 
also  from  their  possession  of  the  castle  by  unearthly  sounds  which  ^^b 
proceeded  from  secret  vaults ;  and  often  would  their  sleep  be  broken  ^^b 

by  the  loud  roaring  of  savage  animals,  which  warned  them  that  the s 

spirits  of  the  place  repudiated  their  sway.     Fire  and  water  were        - 
made  to  assume  the  part  of  demons,  and  frighten  the  intruders  be* 
yond  their  endurance.     The  terror  of  ignorance  alone,  at  the  »'*"^ 
followed  the  wondrous  discoveries  made  by  the  Marquis;  but  i^^ 

future  age  has  acknowledged  his  genius,  and  every  year  will  proba 

bly  still  further  develope  to  what  extent  the  treasures  of  his  know. 

ledge  reached.     He  lies  in  the  church  of  Ragland,  where  his  bodj^^* 
was  conveyed  from  London,  where  he  died  in  1667. 

There  are  few  persons  to  whom  his  country  owes  more  than  tc^ 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester ;  for  though  the  misfortunes  of  his  liin^~ 

"The  Earl  entered  the  dining-rooxn,  attended  by  his  gentlemen.  At  aoon  as  k  -^ 
was  seated.  Sir  Ralph  Blackstone,  steward  of  the  house,  retired.  The  comptnJle.^  "» 
Air.  Holland,  attended,  with  his  staff;  as  did  the  server^  the  daily  waiters,  *i^-  ^ 
many  gentlemen *s  sons  with  estates  from  two  to  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year,  wl:^  ^ 
were  bred  up  in  the  castle  ;  and  my  lady's  gentlemen  of  the  chamber. 

**  At  the  first  table  sat  the  noble  family,  and  such  of  the  nobility  as  came  then-  ^— 

^'  At  the  second  table  in  the  dining-room  sat  knights  and  honourable  gentlene^^a, 
attended  by  footmen. 

<<  In  the' hall,  at  the  first  table,  sat  Sir  Ralph  Blackstone.  steward,  the  compCn^^sl- 
ler,  the  secretary,  the  master  of  the  horse,  the  master  of  the  fish  ponds,  my  hc^mmtd 
Herbert's  preceptor,  with  such  gentlemen  as  came  there  under  the  degree  i^^^tf  t 
knight,  attended  by  footmen,  and  plentifully  served  with  wine. 

^^  At  the  second  uble  in  the  hall,  served  from  my  lord's  table,  and  with  other  ^^Aot 

meats,  sat  the  server,  with  the  gentlemen  waiters  and  pages,  to  the  numbei of 

twenty- four. 

*•  At  the  third  table  in  the  hall  sat  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  with  Uie  vcamen_  of- 
ficers of  the  house,  two  grooms  of  the  chamber,  &c  The  other  officers  of' the  ht^^^mte- 
hold  were — chief  auditor,  clerk  of  the  accounts,  purveyor  of  the  castle,  ushers  of  0»e 

hall,  closet-keeper,  gentlemen  of  the  chapel,  keeper  of  the  records,  mast«r  of  the 

wardrobe,  master  of  the  armoury,  twelve  master-grooms  of  the  stables  for  t^ 

war-horses,  master  of  the  hounds,  master-falconer,  porter  and  his  man,  two  kfc  ^F^ 
of  the  Home  Park,  two  keepers  of  the  Red -deer  Park,  and  footmen,  grooms,  ^uW 
other  menial  servanU,  to  tlie  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.** 
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and  of  his  life  presented  the  great  works  he  projected  from  being 
broiight  to  practical  utility,  the  mere  mention  of  his  discoveries  has 
led  the  way  to  many  of  the  most  important  results  of  science^  Wal- 
pole's  fiippant  remark,  that  he  had  *^  set  down  a  hundred  machines 
to  do  impo^ibilitieiS  with,  and  not  a  single  direction  how  to  make 
the  machines  themselves  ;"  for  which  he  calls  him  a  fantastic  pro- 
jector, a  fanatic,  &c.,  and  his  celebrated  *'  Century  of  Inventions'* 
an  amazing  piece  of  folly -^merely  proves  the  amusing,  gos&ipiiig, 
eeable  courtier,  to  have  been  both  unjust  and  ignorant. 

The  Marquis  laments  the  loss  of'*  his  former  notes"  and,  in  order 
supply  tliem  in  a  degree,  he  himself  remarks,  **  I  set  down  (the 
leads)  as  at  present  I  can  c^U  to  mind  to  have  tried  and  perfected 
'ettt^  in  such  a  way  as  may  sufficiently  instruct  me  to  put  any  of 

lem  in  practice/*     He  dedicates  his  book  to  the  King,  Charles  11. 

d  to  the  Members  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  entreating?  them 

attend  to  his  representations  of  discoveries,  which  he  confidently 

rras  can  produce  such  wealth  to  the  country,  as  will  create  a  new 

ite  of  things,  and  reimburse  the  King  for  all  his  losses.  He  is  so 
"n  of  the  success  of  his  plans,  that  he  looks  upon  "the  $ix  or 

ven  hundred  thousand  pounds"  which  he  had  lent  to  Charles  the 
First  in  his  necessities^  as  paid,  should  his  machines  have  a  fair 
trid, 

*•  The  treasures/'  he  says,  "buried  under  these  heads,  both  for 
war,  peace,  and  pleasure,  being  inexhaustible] — no  good  spring  but 
becomes  the  more  plentiful  by  how  much  more  it  is  drawn,  and  the 
spinner  to  weave  his  web  is  never  stinted,  but  further  inforced. 
The  more  then  that  you  shall  be  pleased  to  make  of  my  inven* 
tions,  the  more  inventive  shall  you  ever  find  me/' 

Opposition  constantly  follows  genius,  and  for  many  years  the 
J^Iarquis  struggled  with  malice  and  envy,  unable  to  obtain  for  his 
'stupendous  water-commanding  engine/*  his  great  discovery,  the 
ittention  it  so  highly  merited.  Had  the  most  worthless  of  an  un- 
grateful race  of  monarchs  but  have  alio  wed  one- tenth  part  of  that 

oney  to  be  devoted  to  carrying  Worcester's  conceptions  into  ef- 
which  he  squandered  in  disgracefid  excesses,  the  perfection  of 

e  steam-engine  need  not  have  been  retarded  for  two  centuries, 
and  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  would  have  been  looked  back 

with  veneration,  instead  of  remaining  a  foul  blot  on  the  page  of 
li story.     But  the  frivolous,  wicked,  and  heartless  prince  who,  once 

instated  on  his  throne,  cared  not  for  the  miseries  of  the  devoted 
mnd  ruined  servants  of  his  misguided  and  unfortunate  father,  treated 
both  the  claims  and  the  inventions  of  his  subjects  with  levity  and 
neglect,  and  Lord  Worcester  died  broken-hearted,  with  his  darling 
project  unattempted. 

Bitter  must  have  been  the  disappointment  of  the  man  who  com- 
posed the  following  prayer : 

*•  When  first  with  his  corporeal  eyes  he  did  see  finished  a  perfect 
trial  of  his  water-commanding  engine.*' 

*^  *  Oh  !  infinitely  omnipotent  God  I  whose  mercies  are  fathomlesa, 
.And  whose  knowledge  is  immense  and  inexhaustible  ;  next  to  my 
creation  and  redemption,  I  render  thee  most  humble  thanks  from 
~*  c  bottom  of  my  heart  and  bowels  for  thy   vouchsafing  me  (the 

canest  in   understanding)  an  insight  into  so  great  a  secret  if  na- 

re,  beneficent  to  all  mankind,  as  tlvis  my  water-commanding  en- 

VOI»,  3LVII*  tJ     
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gine.  SuflTer  me  nat  to  be  puflre<l  up,  O  Lord,  by  the  knowing  of  it, 
aiitl  many  moie  rare  antl  unheard-of — yea,  unparalleled  inventions, 
trials,  and  experiments;  but  humble  my  haughty  heart  by  the  true 
knowledge  of  mine  own  ignorant,  weak,  and  unworthy  nature.  O 
most  merciful  Father,  my  creator*  most  compassionating'  Son,  my 
redeemer,  and  holiest  of  Spirits,  the  ganctifyer,  three  divine  per. 
«ons  and  one  God  1  grant  me  a  further  concurring  grace  with  forti- 
tude to  take  hold  of  thy  goodness,  to  the  end  that  whatever  I  do, 
unanimously  and  courageously  to  serve  my  king  and  country,  to 
disabuse,  rectify*  and  convert  my  undeserved  yet  wilfully  incredu- 
lous enemies,  to  reimburse  thankfully  my  creditors,  to  reimmuncrate 
my  benefactors,  to  rcinhcarten  ray  distressed  family,  and  with  com- 
placence to  gratify  my  suffering  and  confiding  friends,  may,  void 
of  vanity  or  self  ends,  be  only  directed  to  thy  honour  and  glory 
everlastingly.     Amen/' 

On  the  way  to  Ragland  from  Monmouth  is  the  seat  of  the  same 
family,  now  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  at  Troy,*  a  fan- 
ciful name  given  to  a  small  and  interesting  building  used  as  a  shoot- 
ing-lodge. Its  name  furnished  the  old  Marquis  of  Worcester  with 
a  joke  when,  entertaining  King  Charles  at  Ragland,  he  informed  his 
Majesty  that  he  could  present  him  with  a  dish  of  peaches,  such  as 
few  of  his  subjects  were  able  to  procure,  for  they  had  just  arrived 
from  Troy  This  fondness  for  ambitious-sounding  names  still  con- 
tinues in  the  neighbourhood^  for  we  heard  of  a  bouse  in  a  village, 
called  Rome,  and  others  named  Gibraltar  and  Montevideo. 

The  village  of  Michel  Troy  is  a  charming  sequestered  place,  with 
the  most  picturesque  of  churches,  shaded  by  fine  trees,  and  having 
some  magnificent  yew-trees  at  its  lich-gate.  In  tlie  churchyard 
stands  a  high  stone  cross,  of  delicate  dimensions,  covered  with 
strange  characters,  from  the  base  to  the  top ;  whether  it  is  British 
or  of  later  date,  is  not  ascertained  ;  butitis  very  remarkable,  and  a 
peculiarly  fine  specimen  of  this  kind  of  monument 

One  of  the  many  charming  walks  from  Monmouth  is  to  a  famous 
Druid  rocking- stone  J  called  The  Buckstone,  which  stands  on  the 
edge  of  a  high  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  wood,  crowning  the  high- 
est point  of  an  extensive  down  or  moor.  We  crossed  the  pretty 
bridge  over  the  Wye,  and,  leaving  the  emerald  meadows  through 
which  it  winds  to  the  right,  ascended  -the  opposite  hill,  part  of 
which  is  laid  out  in  walks  through  a  pine  grove;  and,  as  we 
Jbrhtnalelt/  took  the  wrong  path,  we  were  led,  by  thus  trespassing, 
into  some  beautiful  grounds  belonging  to  a  charming  villa,  placed 
conspicuously  so  as  to  command  an  extensive  view  of  the  delightful 
country  beneath:  we  were  soon  directed  into  the  right  road,  avoid- 
ing that  which  led  to  the  Kynien,  a  fine  hill  covered  with  wood, 
and  rendered  more  remarkable  than  Nature  has  made  it  by  its 
beauty,  from  a  building  which  glares  on  the  very  summit,  and 
which  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of  j\Ionmouth  has  directed  them 
to  paint  white.  We  continued  for  several  miles  to  wind  along  a 
steep  and  most  beautiful  road  made  through  the  very  heart  of  a 
large  wood,  from  openings  in  which  we  could  every  now  and  then 
catch  extensive  views,  and  perceive  the  glittering  river  winding  its 
joyous   way   far   below   us.      We   met  several  peasants  who  still 

•  H**ri!  the  cradle  of  Henry  the  Fifth  is  ahown,  snjd  to  be  a  genuine  relic* 
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pointed  forwartl  when  we  inquired  for  the  object  of  our  pilgrimage* 
Hitherto  the  weather,  tbou<3fh  somewhat  cloudy,  had  been  propi. 
tious ;  the  air  was  soft  and  baliny,  antl  the  batiks  and  hedges  were 
full  of  bloom  and  fragrance,  while  a  thousaml  coloured  wiid-flowers, 
and  exquisitely  shaped  leaves  of  tvery  changing  tint,  sprung  up  in 
our  path,  inviting  un  to  linger  and  repose,  for  the  ascent,  though 
pleasant,  was  very  steep.  A  few  drops  of  rain  warned  us  to  hasten 
on,  and  we  soon  struck  into  another  wood-path,  which  we  were 
told  would  conduct  ns  at  once  to  the  Buckstone.  This  charming 
tangled  brake  was  like  a  wall  to  chmb,  and  with  much  scrambling, 
while  the  rain  pattered  through  the  thick  leaves,  we  gut  to  the 
end  of  it,  and  found  ourselves  on  the  moor — a  wide  down  covered 
with  heath,  blue  bells,  and  wild  thyme.  We  were  directed  by 
some  woodcutters  into  the  right  route,  M'hich  they  seemed  surprised 
at  our  missing,  so  well  was  it  known  to  them  ;  but  our  experience  on 
Derbyshire  moors  had  taught  us  how  deceitful  are  the  fairy  paths 
which  lure  one  on,  each  as  like  the  other  as  two  berries;  besides, 
we  knew  that  many  an  elfin  sprite  liad  always  his  abode  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  Druid-stone,  and  we  w^ere  wary.  We  paused 
to  look  round  us,  when  we  had  reached  a  certain  height,  and  one 
o£  tJie  most  exquisite  prospects  opened  upon  us  w^hich,  even  in 
this  lovely  country*  it  is  possible  to  behold.  The  scene  was  very 
similar  to  one  amidst  the  heights  above  Dolgelly,  in  that  attractive 
part  of  North  Wales  where  Cader  Idris  is  monarch  of  mountains. 
Range  on  range  of  hills  crowded  on  each  other,  of  different  heights 
and  sizes,  touched  by  the  lurid  light  which  now  threw  strange 
gleams  over  the  winding  valley  whence  they  sprung  in  varied 
groups,  the  heads  of  the  highest  veiled  in  rapidly-descending  clouds 
whicQ  threatened  soon  to  burst  in  thunder  over  them.  We  hardly 
dared  to  stop  to  gaze  on  this  fine  scene,  for  the  Druid-stone  was 
stjJI  unfound, — indeed,  we  began  almost  to  despair  of  it,  when  a  ve- 
nerable peasant,  wn*lh  a  wood- knife  in  his  hand,  saluted  us  as  he 
passed,  looking  wistfully  at  the  clouds.  He  ofiered,  on  our  asking 
Dit  advice,  instantly  to  go  with  us  to  the  stone,  of  which  he  seemed 
extremely  proud,  assuring  us  it  was  the  greatest  wonder  of  all 
the  seventeen  counties  w^hich  we  could  see  from  that  hill  on  a  clear 

I     ^y- 

••  It  was  an  altar,"  said  he,  '*  of  the  Druids,  long  before  there  was 
1      any  other  reb'gion  ;  and  I  will  show  you  the  stone  close  by,  where  the 
MHonests  sat,  and  in   which  are  two  hollows  to  catch  the  rain  from 
^^waven^  which  they  held  sacred  for  their  sacrifices.'' 
^^     Wc  saw  that  the  Pennif  Magazine  had  not  been  unread  by  our 
guide  whose  admiration  and  love  of  nature  were  quite  delightful. 
"~e  opened  a  little  wicket  which  led  at  once  into  a  wood  ;  and»  after  a 
w  turnings,  we  came  upon  an  open  apace,  where,  perched  upon  a 
inted  base,  stood  the  gigantic  Buckstone,  tottering,  as  it  would 
,  over  a  precipice  below.    We  sat  on  the  seat  of  the  Arch-Druid 
contemplate  it,  while  our  guide  descended  by  a  few  roughly-hewn 
ps»  to  prove  to  us,  that  it  could  really  be  moved  by  a  very  slight 
ertion.     He  placed  his  shoulder  against  an  angle^  and  the  huge 
ass  waved  gently  to  and  fro.     There  is  something  very  startling  in 
lese  wizard-altars  which  rest  on  a  space  apparently  not  larger  than 
irould  be  required  by  a  bird,  and  yet  have  stood  for  countless  ages 
in  their  place.     We  remained  some  time  alone  with  this  mysterious 
iJ  a 
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mvBSSi  liil  -as  jii=^»nic  ctBOB.  m&£  i^  ahzn  freqaent  drops  re- 
TiTTnn-t  i»  -Hhc  -v^s  laai  sme  nxiiB  im  -vilk  before  the  bridge  o?er  the 

"Ft  -iTi"— Ml*  vacssi  -ms  jcerrgfrng  «o»x.  aad  letJAteJ  the  path 
-v-xn.  im  ■■  .JUL  SBH^  JLl  vxf  tu-v  ff:ire^.ped  in  blue  mist,  the 
•finifr  jc  -aifr  iiIL*  -v^r^  sarrsLT  ^Mesribie ;  and  of  the  iiiae:nifi- 
soc  iromiec  jkzlj  tu  r^sonx.  nx^irx  xecuined  but  wremthing 
Tiniiur^  ^voudt  ruler  in:rx  iiif  'T'lZjeT'.  izii  crepi  cp  the  sides  of  the 
SEB9  wsmr?  miisnic  =r  ni*  I>rx3^-r:ck  od  coTering*  it  with  a  veil 
musL  K  UK  Aiiac  aZi-iiDnei  rie  v-nrsc=rwr»  a:  hs  altar. 

"^s  sxisiSEreL  mr^sCL-T-e*  fx  Kimf  tn&e  s=>dcr  the  spreading  trees 
-wiiiza.  JET  :ii  nir  riuris.  s&i  **-«;«  sail  -rexeJ  to  see  the  sun  breaking 
^nmuin  ziAS  nauihi  ani  isiciE^E:^  izie  rara  as  we  returned  towards 
JLimmiud* 

r'ns  dmf  :2&  nrvTrs*.  7«sr^u:r4  c»:re  appropriatelr  seen  in  the 
3ni£i!C  IT  xjium  mii  nsvur.  w^jrl  sxh  the  anearthlv  character  of 
:is  xassxrj  JirtmacaBi.r.  a:  is  T^rw  allowed  to  wear  its  own  sombre 
i-T«r7  tcrrrj  a^nmsti  wraL  a  liir  i>a|i«!  t  of  moss  and  small  springing 
jLarst  2ixr  Ve  ic»  rmie.  I2ie  rjciz^xi  pccc>le.  to  whom  the  Buckstone 
ik  Tsrj  2tstp  joxsns  ^:  Sr -h  scorer,  had  arrayed  it  in  a  garb  of 
wins.  TTicacij  wri  jse^seg  v?  tie  rcbes  of  the  arch-priests  who 
ms;  nac-Msd  Iz — snL  fxll  cif  cLassaeil  and  learned  zeal,  had  sent  a 
afyratrini  ws.  a  p:c  a  zherr  beloved  whitewash,  and  the  sacred 
§Lnas  v:as  ixxSed  zrirz.  Sw==it  to  base,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
seer  mc  as  creis  a  ±:jCi=>ce  iz  f.rz;e  as  the  white  house  on  the  rivil 

-  A  r--ar:ar  P.'^wer  :Hi"  rhej  ci>-!i  contradict,*  however,  ordered 
ViiMZ  eTfjT  traas  cc  iri*  Aircn^ie-::  <hcKild  be  done  away  with,  to 
tie  r»:  siulI  sjimff-nncci  cc"  th*  derotee*  of  whitewash';  and  the 
bexrrfLl  Lm::  «  •  ihe  Bird*  of  the  Isle  o€  Britain  "*  remains  in  its 
jrLxTzal  r^xrrn-.  i=wci«  its  riatire  wood*,  commanding  the  luxuriint 
KiLrsrr  1e:^^^i£tic^=.t  which  it  is  an  object  of  never-<iecreasing  in- 


HOPE  ON : 
BT  v:lll&m  joxes. 


WwT  iZMyzl-i  :i*  ♦«?  filler,  and  wars  dim  the  »i|fhi, 
A- i  car*  il^e  xt  ^ieaaare^  u  day  raeltf  in  nijfht  ? 
Wif  crvx*^  li*  «d  brow  xrith  its  weufhi  of  despair  ? 
I:  ::'r-rT;ea  hi:  iw  hi^.  \o '.  a  rainbow  it  there  ! 
Ti»  ;>.*  waabljnc*  oc  Hope,  and  the  glory  it  leave* 
Should  appeal  to  the  S>»on3  that  thoughtlessly  {^rrieves  ; 
For  the  mist  but  created  the  hues  where  they  shone  : 
£o  the  heart  in  its  troubles  should  ever  hope  on  ! 

Hope  on !     Thus  the  mariner  sings  ^midst  the  gale. 

With  a  glance  on  the  ocean,  no  terrors  can  quail ; 

The  storm  may  rage  round  him,  and  wild  slirick  the  blast, 

No  fear  daunts  his  spirit — he  hopes  to  the  last ! 

Through  the  veil  of  thy  sorrows  look  forth  then  resign 'd, 

Let  faith  in  the  future!  illumine  the  mind. 

For  if  euth  were  to  fail  thee,  still,  friendless,  and  lone. 

There  *t  a  home  far  beyond  it.    Hope  on,  tlien !— hope  on ! 

*  The  Druidi ;  to  called  in  the  Welsh  Triads. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR. 

FBOM   THE    RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE   RIFLEMAN   HARRIS. 
EDITED   BY    HENRY   CURLING. 

THE  RETREAT  TO  CORUNNA. 

At  Sabagun  we  fell  in  with  the  army  under  command  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  I  forget  how  many  thousand  men  there  were;  but  they  were  lying 
in  and  around  the  town  when  we  arrived.  The  Rifles  marched  to  an 
old  convent,  some  two  miles  from  Sahagun,  where  we  were  quartered, 
together  with  a  part  of  the  15th  Hussars,  some  of  the  Welsh  Fusileers, 
-and  straggling  bodies  of  men  belonging  to  various  other  regiments ;  all 
seeming  on  the  qui  vive,  and  expecting  the  French  to  fall  in  with  them 
every  hour.  As  our  small  and  way-worn  party  came  to  a  halt  before 
the  walls  of  the  convent,  the  men  from  these  different  regiments  came 
swarming  out  to  greet  us,  loudly  cheering  us  as  they  rushed  up  and 
seized  our  hands.  The  difference  in  appearance  between  ourselves  and 
these  new  comers  was  indeed  (just  then)  very  great.  Thet/  looked  fresh, 
from  good  quarters,  and  good  rations.  Their  clothes  and  accoutre- 
ments were  comparatively  fresh  and  clean,  and  their  cheeks  ruddy 
with  the  glow  of  health  and  strength  ;  whilst  our  men,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  gaunt-looking,  way-worn,  and  ragged  ;  our  faces  burnt  al- 
most to  the  hue  of  an  Asiatic's  by  the  sun  ;  our  accoutrements  rent  and 
torn  ;  and  many  without  even  shoes  to  their  feet.  However,  we  bad 
some  work  in  us  yet ;  and  perhaps  were  in  better  condition  for  it  than 
our  more  fresh-looking  comrades.  And  now  our  butchers  tucked  up 
their  sleeves,  and  quickly  set  to  work,  slaughtering  oxen  and  sheep, 
which  we  found  within  the  convent  walls;  whilst  others  of  our  men, 
lighting  fires  in  the  open  air  upon  the  snow,  commenced  cooking  the 
fragments,  which  were  cut  up,  and  distributed  to  them  ;  so  that  very 
soon  after  our  arrival  we  were  more  sumptuously  regaled  than  we  had 
been  for  many  days. 

After  this  meal  we  were  ordered  into  the  convent,  and,  with  knap- 
sacks on  our  backs,  and  arms  in  our  hands,  threw  ourselves  down  to 
rest  upon  the  floor  of  a  long  passage.  Overcome  with  hard  toil,  and 
long  miles,  our  wearied  men  were  soon  buried  in  a  deep  and  heavy 
sleep.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  remember,  as  well  as  if  the  sounds 
were  at  this  moment  in  my  ear,  that  my  name  was  called  out  many 
times  without  my  being  completely  awakened  by  the  summons.  The 
repeated  call  seemed  mixed  up  with  some  circumstance  in  my  dreams ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  noise  awoke  some  of  the  men  lying  nearer  to 
the  entrance  of  the  passage,  and  they  took  up  the  cry,  that  I  was  ef- 
fectually aroused.  From  weariness,  and  the  weight  of  my  knapsack, 
and  the  quantity  of  implements  I  carried,  I  was  at  flrst  quite  unable 
to  gain  my  legs ;  but  when  I  did  so,  I  found  that  Quarter-master  Sur- 
tees  was  the  person  who  was  thus  disturbing  my  rest. 

**  Come,  be  quick  there,  Harris !"  said  he,  as  I  picked  my  way  by 
the  light  of  the  candle  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  "  look  amongst  the  men, 
and  rouse  up  all  the  shoemakers  you  have  in  the  four  companies.  I 
have  a  job  for  them,  which  must  be  done  instantly. 

With  some  little  trouble,  and  not  a  few  curses  from  them,  as  I 
stirred  them  up  with  the  butt  of  my  rifle,  I  succeeded  in  waking  seve- 
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ral  of  our  snoring  handicrafts  ;  and  tlie  quartermaster,  bidding  us  in- 
ittatitly  follo^v  bimj  led  the  way  tt>  the  very  top  of  the  convent  stAir^. 
Paaslng  then  into  a  ruinous-looking  apartment,  along  whicJi  we  walked 
upon  the  rafters,  there  being  nt>  flooring,  he  stopped  when  he  arrived 
at  it8  further  extremity*  Here  he  proceeded  to  call  our  attention  to  % 
quantity  of  barrels  of  gunpowder  lyiiig  beside  a  large  heap  of  raw  bul* 
liMiks'  hides, 

"  Now,  Harris/*  said  he,  "  keep  your  eves  open,  and  mind  what  you 
are  about  here.  General  Crawfurd  orders  you  instantly  to  set  to 
work  J  and  sew  up  every  one  of  these  barrels  in  the  hides  lying  before 
you*  You  are  to  sew  the  skins  with  the  hair  outwards,  and  be  quick 
about  it,  for  the  General  swears  that  if  the  job  is  not  finished  in  hiilf 
an  hour  he  will  hang  you. 

The  hitter  part  of  this  order  was  anything  but  pleasant ;  and  whe- 
ther the  General  ever  really  gave  it,  I  never  liad  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining. I  only  know  that  I  give  the  words  as  they  were  given  me; 
and,  well  knowing  the  stuif  Crawfurd  was  made  of,  1  received  the 
candle  from  ttie  hands  of  Surtees,  and  bidding  the  men  get  needles  and 
waxed  thread  from  their  knapsiicks  as  the  quartermaster  withdrew,  I 
instantly  prepared  to  set  about  the  job. 

I  often  think  of  that  night's  work  as  I  sit  strapping  away  in  my 
little  «shop  in  Hichmond  Street,  Soho.  It  was  a  curious  scene  to  looL 
at,  and  the  task  neither  very  easy  nor  safe.  The  riflemen  were  both 
wearied,  unwilling,  and  out  of  temper ;  and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  get  them  to  assist  me.  BJoreover,  they  were  so  reckless,  that 
they  seemed  rather  to  wish  to  blow  the  convent  into  the  air  than  get 
on  with  their  work.  One  moment  the  candle  was  dropped»and  nearly 
extinguished  ;  the  next  they  lost  their  implements  between  the  raftera 
of  the  door,  flaring  the  light  about  amongst  the  barrels ;  and  wishing, 
as  I  remonstrated  with  them,  that  the  powder  might  ignite,  and  blow 
me,  themselves,  and  the  General,  to  hell.  Such  were  the  riflemen 
of  the  Peninsular  war, — daring,  gallant,  reckless  fellows.  I  had  a 
hard  task  to  get  the  work  safely  finished;  but,  at  length,  between 
coaxing  and  bullying  these  dare-devils,  I  managed  to  do  so,  and 
together  we  returned  down  the  convent  stairs  ,*  and,  finding  Surtees 
awaiting  us  in  the  passage  below,  he  reported  to  General  Crawfiird 
that  his  order  had  been  obeyed.  After  which  we  were  permitted  again 
to  lie  down,  and  sleep  till  the  bugle  awoke  ns  next  morning. 

We  remained  in  the  convent  part  of  the  next  day,  and  towards 
evening  received  orders  to  leave  all  our  women  and  baggage  behind, 
and  advance  towards  the  enemy.  Our  four  companies  accordingly 
were  quickly  uj)«n  the  move,  and  before  long  we  came  up  with  the 
reniaintler  of  the  rifle  corps,  which  had  recently  arrived  from  Eng- 
land with  .Sir  John  Moore.  As  these  men  saw  us  coming  up  they 
halted  for  the  moment,  and  gave  us  one  hearty  cheer,  allowing  our 
four  companies  to  pass  to  the  front,  as  the  post  of  honour,  calling  as 
"The  heroes  of  Portugal."  As  we  passed  to  the  front,  we  returned 
their  clieer  with  pride.  Our  worn  appearance  and  sun-burnt  look 
gave  us  the  advantage  over  our  comrades,  we  thought,  and  we  march- 
ed in  the  van  of  the  vanj<uard. 

War  is  a  sad  blunter  of  the  feelings  of  men*  We  felt  eager  to  be  at 
it  again.  i^i^Yf  I  am  afraid  we  longed  for  blo<)d  as  the  cheer  of  our 
comrades  sounded  in  our  ears ;  and  yet,  amidst  all  this,  softer  feelings 
iN^casionally  11  lied  the  breasts  of  those  gallant  fellows,  even  whilst  ihey 
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were  thirsting  for  a  sigbt  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  men  near  me 
suddenly  recollected,  as  they  saw  the  snow  lying  thickly  iu  our  path, 
that  this  was  Christmas  eve.  The  recollection  soou  spread  amongst  the 
men ;  and  many  talked  of  home,  and  scenes  upon  that  night  in  other 
days,  in  OJd  England*  shedding  tears  as  they  spoke  of  the  relatives 
&od  friends  never  to  be  seen  hy  ihem  again. 

As  the  night  approached  we  became  less  talkative.  The  increasing 
wesLriness  of  our  limbs  kept  our  tongues  quieter,  and  we  were  many 
of  us  half  asleep  as  we  walked,  when  suddenJy  a  shout  arose  In 
front  that  the  French  were  upon  ys.  In  an  instant  every  man  was 
on  tlie  alert,  and  rushing  forward  in  extended  order  to  oppose  them. 
It  proved  a  fal&e  alarm  ;  but  it  nearly  cost  me  a  broken  hone^  or  two. 
The  honourable  Captain  Packenham  (now  Sir  Hercules  Packeuham), 
on  the  first  sound  of  the  enemy  being  in  sight,  made  a  dash  to  get  to 
the  front,  at  the  same  moment  I  myself  was  scramhling  up  a  bank  on 
the  roadside.  In  the  darkness  and  hurry,  the  mule  the  captain  was 
mounted  on  bore  me  to  the  ground,  and  getting  his  fore-feet  fast  fixed 
somehow  between  my  neck  and  my  pack,  we  were  fairly  hampered  for 
some  moments*  The  captain  swore,  the  mule  flonndered,  mid  I  bel- 
lowed with  alarm  lest  the  animal  should  dig  his  feet  into  my  back,  and 
quite  disable  me.  At  length,  however_,  the  captain  succeeded  in  get- 
ting clear,  and  spurred  over  the  bank,  as  I  rolled  back  into  tlie  road. 
It  might  be  somewhere  aboyt  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  our 
advance  into  Sjmin  was,  for  that  time,  cheeked,  and  the  retreat  to 
Coninna  might  be  said  to  commence.  General  Crawfurd  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  brigade,  and  riding  in  front,  when  I  observed  a  dragoon 
come  spurring  furiously  along  the  road  to  meet  us.  He  delivered  a 
letter  to  the  General,  who  turned  round  in  his  saddle  the  moment  he 
had  read  a  few  lines,  and  thundered  out  the  word  '*to  haUr  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  we  were  all  turned  to  the  right-about,  and  retracing 
our  steps  of  the  night  before ; — the  contents  of  that  epistle  serving  to 
I  Jiirniab  our  men  with  many  a  surmise  during  the  retrograde  movement, 
^Bnrhen  we  again  neared  Sahagun,  I  remember  seeing  the  wives  and 
^Hnildren  of  the  men  come  running  out  to  meet  us,  rushing  into  the 
^  ranks,  and  embracing  the  husbands  and  fathers  they  expected  never  to 
see  again. 

The  entire  Rifle  corps  entered  the  same  convent  we  had  before  been 
quartered  iu  ;  but  this  time,  we  remained  enrankcd  in  its  apartments 
and  msaages,  no  man  being  allowed  to  quit  bis  arms  or  lie  down.  We 
jktooa  leaning  upon  the  muzzles  of  our  rifles,  and  dozed  as  we  stood. 
After  remaining  thus  for  about  an  hour,  we  were  then  ordered  out  of 
the  convent,  and  the  word  was  again  given  to  march.  There  was  a 
w>rt  of  thaw  on  this  day,  and  the  rain  fell  fast.  As  we  passed  the 
walls  of  the  convent,  I  observed  our  General  (Crawfurd)  us  he  sat  upon 
hh  horse,  looking  at  us  on  the  march,  and  remarked  the  peculiar  stern- 
new  of  his  features :  he  did  not  like  to  see  us  going  rearwards  at  all,  and 
mamy  of  ms  judged  there  must  be  something  wrong,  by  his  severe  look 
and  noowliug  eye. 

**  Keep  your  ranks  there,  men  !**  he  said,  spurring  his  horse  towards 
•ome  riflemen  who  were  avoiding  a  small  rivulet ;  "keep  your  ranks, 
aod  move  on, — wo  straggling  from  the  main  body," 

We  pu&lied  on  all  that  day  without  halting;  and  I  recollect  the  rirst 
tlliflg  timt  struck  us  as  somewhat  odd^  was  our  pashing  one  of  the  com* 
mwaxhil  waggous,  overturned  and  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,,  iiiid  which 
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was  abandoned  without  an  effort  to  sare  any  of  its  contents.  A  Ser- 
jeant of  the  92ncl  Higtilanders,  just  about  this  time,  fell  d^ad 
%vith  fatiguej  and  no  one  stojiped,  as  we  passed ,  to  offer  htm  any  ai$sUl- 
ance*  Night  came  down  upon  us,  without  our  having  tasted  fo^jd  or 
halted — I  speak  for  myself,  and  those  around  me — and  all  night  lonj^ 
we  continued  tliis  dreadful  march.  IVIen  began  to  look  into  each 
other's  faces,  and  ask  the  question  **  Are  we  ever  to  be  halted  again?" 
and  many  of  the  weaker  sort  were  now  seen  to  stagger,  make  a  few 
desperute  efforts,  and  then  fall,  perhaps  to  rise  no  more.  Most  of  us 
had  devoured  all  we  carried  in  our  haversacks,  and  endeavoured  to 
catch  up  anything  we  could  snatcli  from  a  hut  or  cottage  in  our  route. 
Many  would  have,  even  at  this  period,  straggled  from  the  ranks,  and 
perished,  had  not  Crawfiird  htdd  tliem  together  with  a  firm  rein* 
One  such  bold  and  stern  commander  in  the  East,  during  a  recent  dis- 
aster, and  that  devoted  army  had  readied  its  refuge  unbroken  I  Thus 
we  staggered  on,  night  and  day,  for  about  four  days,  before  we  disco- 
vered the  reast^n  of  this  continued  forced  march.  The  discovery  was 
made  to  our  company  by  a  good-tempered,  jolly  fellow,  named  Patrick 
McLauclilan-  He  inquired  of  an  officer  marching  directly  ia  his  front 
the  destination  intended* 

**  By  J — s  1  J^Iusther  Hills,"  I  heard  him  say,  "  where  the  h-— 1) 
is  this  youVe  taking  us  to — fo  England  f" 

"  McLauchlan/'  returned  the  nfficer,  with  a  melancholy  smile  upon 
his  face,  as  he  gave  the  answer, — **  if  we  can  get  there,'* 

*'  More  luck  and  grace  to  you/*  said  Mc  Lauchlan  ;  "  and  it 's  that 
you  *re  maning,  is  it  ?'* 

This  ]\Ie  Lauchlan  was  a  good  specimen  of  a  thorough  Irish  soldier. 
Nothing  could  disturb  his  good-humour  and  high  spirits;  and  even 
during  a  part  of  this  dreadful  march,  he  had  ever  some  piece  of  Irish 
humour  upon  his  tongue *8  end,  whilst  he  staggered  under  the  weight 
of  his  pacK.  He  would  in  all  probability  have  been  amongst  the  few 
who  did  reach  England  ;  hut,  during  the  march,  he  was  attacked  with 
the  racking  pains  of  acute  rheumatii;m,  and  frequently  fell  to  the 
ground  screaming  with  agony.  On  these  occasions,  his  companions 
would  do  that  for  him  which  they  omitted  to  perfonn  towards  others. 
They  many  times  halted,  heaved  him  up,  and  assisted  him  forwards. 
Sir  Dudley  Hill,  to4>,  was  greatly  interested  for  McLauchlan,  trying 
to  cheer  him  oni  whilst  the  men  could  scarcely  refrarn  from  laughter 
at  the  extruordinur}''  things  he  gave  utterance  to  whilst  racked  with 
pain,  and  staggering  witli  fatigue.  At  length,  however,  Mc  Lauchlan 
fell  one  dark  night,  as  we  hurried  through  the  streets  of  a  village^  and 
we  could  not  agdn  raise  him« 

**  It  *s  no  usej  Harris,'*  I  heard  him  say,  in  a  faint  voice,  "  I  can  do 
no  more." 

Next  morning,  when  day  broke,  lie  was  no  longer  seen  in  the  ranks, 
and  as  I  never  saw  him  again,  I  conclude  he  quickly  perished. 

The  information  Mc  Lauchlan  obtained  from  Lieutenant  Hill 
quickly  spread  amongst  us,  and  we  now  began  to  see  more  clearly 
the  liorrors  of  our  situation,  and  the  men  to  murmur  at  not  being 
permitted  to  turn  and  stand  at  bay, — cursing  the  Freneli,  and  swear- 
ing they  would  rather  die  ten  thousand  deaths,  with  their  rifles 
in  their  hands  in  opposition,  than  endure  the  prepenl  toil.  We 
were  in  the  rear  at  this  time,  and  following  that  part  of  tfie  army 
which  made  fur  Vigo,  whilst  the  other  portion  of  the  British,  being 
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'on  the  main  road  to  Corunna,  were  at  ihu  inoDient  closely  pur- 
med  and  haraRsed  by  tbe  enemy,  as  I  should  judge  from  the  con- 
tinued thunder  of  thtMr  cannon  and  rattle  of  the  musketry.  Crawfurd 
seemed  to  snift  the  sound  of  battle  from  afar  with  peculiar  feelings. 
He  halted  us  for  a  few  minutes  occasionally,  when  the  distant  clumour 
became  more  distinct,  and  his  face  turned  towards  the  Mjund,  and 
aeemed  to  Vight  up,  nnd  become  less  stern.  It  was  then  indeed  that 
•very  poor  fellow  clutched  his  weapon  more  firmly,  and  wi&hed  fur  a 
l%ht  of  the  enemy. 

Before  longj  they  had  their  wish  :  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  on  our 
dirts  tJiat  night;  and  as  we  rushed  out  of  a  small  vilhige,  tlie  name 
of  which  I  cannot  now  recollect,  we  turned  to  bay.  Behind  broken- 
down  carts  and  tumbrils,  huge  trunks  of  trees,  and  everything  we 
could  scrape  together,  the  Rifles  lay  and  bluzed  away  at  the  advancing 
cavnlry^  whilst  the  inhabitants,  suddenly  aroused  from  their  beds  to 
behold  their  village  almost  on  (ire  with  our  continued  discharges,  and 
ly  distracted  with  the  sounds  ran  from  their  houses,  crying  "  /'Vi»ff 
n^tua  !  "  and  *'  Vhm  la  franca  I "  in  a  breath  ; — men,  women,  and 
Hying  to  the  open  country,  in  their  alarm* 
passed  the  night  thus  engaged,  holding  our  own  as  well  as 
lid,  together  with  the  iird  Light  Infantry,  the  52nd,  a 
portion  of  the  German  Legion,  part  of  the  10th  Hussars,  and  the 
J5th  Dragoons^  Towards  morning  we  moved  down  towards  a  small 
bridge,  still  followed  by  the  enemy,  whom,  however,  we  had  sharply 
gslled>  and  obliged  to  be  more  wary  in  their  etTorti.  The  rain  was 
pouring  down  in  torrents  on  thi^j  morning  I  recollect,  and  we  remained 
many  hours  with  arms  ported,  standing  in  this  manner,  and  staring 
the  French  cavalry  in  the  face,  the  water  actually  pouring  out  of  the 
luuxzles  of  our  rifies.  I  do  not  recollect  seeiug  a  single  regiment  of 
infantry  amongst  the  French  furce  on  this  day ;  it  seemed  to  me  a 
Iremendous  body  of  cavalry — some  said  nine  or  ten  thousand  strong — 
commiiniJed,  as  I  heard,  by  General  Lefebre* 

Whilst  we  stood  thus  face  to  face,  I  remember  the  horsemen  of  the 
enemy  sat  watching  us  very  intently,  as  if  waiting  for  a  favourable 
moment  to  dash  upon  us  like  beasts  of  prey  ;  and  every  now  and  then, 
their  trumpets  would  ring  out  a  lively  strain  of  music,  as  if  to  encou- 
rage them.  As  the  night  drew  un,  our  cavalry  moved  a  little  to  the 
front,  together  with  some  field- jiieces,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  tbe 
bridge ;  after  which  we  also  advanced,  and  threw  ourselves  into  some 
hilly  ground  on  either  side  the  road;  whilst  the  43rd  and  52nd  iay 
behind  some  carts,  trunks  of  trees,  and  other  materials  with  which 
y  had  formed  a  barrier. 
jOeneral  Crawfurd  was  standing  behind  this  barricade,  when  he 
the  rifles  to  posh  still  further  in  front,  and  conceul  themselves 
^  t  the  hills  on  either  side.  A  man  named  Higgins  was  my 
•rank  man  at  this  moment.  **  Harris/'  said  he,  **  let  you  and  I 
gain  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  and  look  out  what  those  French 
'leves  are  at,  on  the  other  side*'* 

f  y  feet  were  sore  and  bleeding,  and  the  sinews  of  my  legs  ached 

they  would   burst,  but  I  resolved  to  accompany  him.     In  our 

ied  state,  the  task  was  not  easy,  but,  by  the  aid  of  Higgins,  a 

and  powerful  fellow,  I  managed  to  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain » 

bere  we  jdaced  ourselves  in  a  sort  of  gully,  or  ditch,  and  looked  over 

ithe  enemy**  »idei  concealing  ourselves  by  lying  Hut  in  tlie  ditch. 
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as  we  did  so.  Thus,  in  favoarable  situations,  like  cats  watching  for 
their  prey,  were  the  rest  of  the  rifles  lying  perdue  upon  the  hills  that 
night.  The  mountain,  we  found,  was  neither  so  steep  nor  so  precipi- 
tous on  the  enemy's  side.  The  ascent,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  easy, 
that  one  or  two  of  the  videttes  of  the  French  cavalry  were  prowling 
about  very  near  where  we  lay.  As  we  had  received  orders  not  to 
make  more  noise  than  we  could  help,  not  even  to  speak  to  each  other, 
except  in  whispers,  although  one  of  these  horsemen  approached  dose 
to  where  I  lay,  I  forbore  to  fire  upon  him.  At  lenetn  he  stopped  so 
near  me,  that  I  saw  it  was  almost  impossible  he  coiud  avoid  diaoover- 
ing  that  the  rifles  were  in  such  close  proximity  to  his  person.  He 
ffazed  cautiously  along  the  ridge,  took  off  his  helmet,  and  wiped  hit 
face,  as  he  appeared  to  meditate  upon  the  propriety  of  crossing  the 
ditch  in  which  we  lay.  When  suddenly  our  eyes  met,  and  in  an  in- 
stant he  plucked  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  nred  it  in  my  fiioe,  and 
wheeling  his  horse,  plunged  down  the  hill  side.  For  the  moment  I 
thought  I  was  hit,  as  the  ball  grazed  my  neck,*  and  stuck  fast  in  my 
knapsack,  where  I  found  it,  when,  many  days  afterwards,  I  unpacked 
my  Kit  on  ship-board.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this,  as  we 
still  lay  in  the  gully,  I  heard  some  person  clambering  up  behind 
us,  and,  upon  turning  quickly  round,  I  found  it  was  General  Craw- 
furd.  The  Oeneral  was  wrapped  in  his  great-coat,  and,  like  our^ 
selves,  had  been  for  many  hours  drenched  to  the  skin,  for  the  rain  wai 
coming  down  furiously.  He  carried  in  his  hand  a  canteen  full  of  rum, 
and  a  small  cup,  with  which  he  was  occasionally  endeavouring  to  re- 
fresh some  of  the  men.  He  offered  me  a  drink,  as  he  passed,  and 
then  proceeded  onwards  along  the  ridge.  After  he  had  emptied  his 
canteen,  he  came  past  us  again,  and  himself  gave  us  instructions  as  Urn 
our  future  proceedings. 

"  When  all  is  ready,  riflemen,"  said  he,  "  you  will   immediately 
get  the  word,  and  pass  over  the  bridge.     Be  careful,  and  mind  wF 
you  are  about." 

Accordingly,  a  short  time  after  he  had  left  us,  we  were  ordered  ic^ 
descend  the  mountain-side  in  single  file,  gained  the  road,  and  wer^ae 
quickly  upon  the  bridge.  Meanwhile  the  Staff  Corps  had  been  hard  a  "^ 
work  mining  the  very  centre  of  the  structure,  which  was  filled  with  guoB.  — 
powder.  A  narrow  plank  being  all  the  aid  we  had  by  which  to  pass  ove^v. 
For  my  own  part,  I  was  now  so  utterly  helpless,  that  I  felt  as  if  a^^fcl 
was  nearly  up  with  me,  and  that,  if  I  could  steady  myself  so  as  fc^  o 
reach  the  further  end  of  the  plank,  it  would  be  all  I  should  be  ab^^&e 
to  accomplisli.  However,  we  managed  all  of  us  to  reach  the  oth^Ksr 
side  in  safety,  when  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  bridge  bl^  "W 
up  with  a  tremendous  report,  and  a  house  at  its  extremity  burst  ii^  to 
flames.  What  with  the  concussion  of  the  explosion,  and  the  tremulu^-'ut 
state  of  my  limbs,  I  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  lay  flat  upon  i^^^J 
face  for  some  time,  almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  After  awhil^^s  1 
somewhat  recovered ;  but  it  was  not  without  extreme  difliculty,  a  — "^ 
many  times  falling  again,  that  I  succeeded  in  regaining  the  colnifc_^"3ii. 
Soon  after  I  had  done  so,  we  reached  Benevento,  and  immediatd=^^.^ 
took  refuge  in  a  convent.  Already  three  parts  of  it  were  filled  w^  ^ 
other  troops,  amongst  which  were  mingled  the  10th  Hussars,  t  -^^ 
German  Legion,  and  the  15tli  Dragoons;  the  horses  of  these  te^^' 
uients  standing  as  close  as  tliey  could  stand,  with  the  men  d/^ 
*  Tliib  ball  1  found  in  one  of  my  sliirU,  and  kept  it  long  afierwards. 
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mounted  between  each  horse,  the  anii^^'  lieads  to  the  walls  of  the 
building,  and  all  in  readiness  to  turn  out  on  the  instant.  Liquor  was 
handed  to  us  by  the  drugoous,  bot  having  bad  nothing  for  t>ome  time 
to  eat,  many  of  otir  men  became  sick,  instead  of  it  doin^^;  us  any  good. 

Before  we  had  been  within  the  convent  as  long  a  time  as  I  have 
been  detscribing  our  arrival,  every  man  of  us  was  down  on  the  rtoor, 
and  well  nigh  asleep ;  and  before  we  had  slept  half  an  hour,  we  were 
again  aroused  from  our  slumbers  by  the  clatter  of  the  hor^s,  the 
dash  of  die  men's  sabres,  and  their  shouts  for  us  to  clear  the  way. 

*'  The  enemy  I     The  enemy  J"  I  heard  shouted  out. 

'*  Clear  the  way,  rifles  !     Up,  boys,  and  clear  the  way !" 

In  short,  the  dragoons  hardly  gave  uft  time  to  rise,  before  they  were 
leading  tbeir  horses  amongst  us,  and  getting  out  of  the  convent  as  fast 
as  they  could  scamper,  whilst  we  ourselves  were  not  long  in  following 

*r  example.  As  we  did  so,  we  found  that  the  French  cavalry,  hav- 
found  the  bridge  blown  up,  had  dashed  into  the  stream,  and  sue- 

ded  in  crossing.  Our  cavalry,  however,  quickly  formed,  and 
charged  them  in  gallant  style. 

The  shock  of  that  encounter  was  tremendous  to  look  upon,  and  we 
ftlood  for  some  time  enranked,  watching  the  combatants.  The  horsemen 
had  It  all  to  themselves ;  our  dragoons  fought  like  tigers,*  and  altliough 
greatly  overmatched,  drove  the  enemy  back  like  a  torrent,  and  forced 
them  again  into  the  river.  A  private  of  the  10th  Hussars — his  name,  I 
think,  was  Franklin  —  dashed  into  the  stream  after  their  General 
(Lefebre),  assailed  him,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  water,  captured,  and 
brought  him  a  prisoner  on  shore  again.  If  I  remember  rightly,  Franklin, 
or  whatever  else  his  name  was,  was  made  a  serjeont  on  the  spot.  The 
French  general  was  delivered  into  our  custody  on  that  occasion,  and 
we  cheered  the  10th  men  heartily  as  we  received  him. 

After  the  enemy  had  received  this  check  from  our  cavalry,  and 
which  considerably  damped  their  ardour,  making  them  a  trifle  more 
shy  of  us  for  awhile,  we  puslied  onwards  on  our  painful  march.  I 
remember  marching  close  beside  the  French  general  during  some  part 
of  this  day,  and  observing  his  chop«fallen  and  dejected  look  as  be  rode 
along  in  the  midst  of  the  green  jackets. 

Being  constantly  in  rear  of  the  main  body,  the  scenes  of  distress 
and  misery  I  witnessed  were  dreadful  to  contemplate,  particularly 
amongst  the  women  and  children,  who  were  lagging  and  falling  be- 
hind their  husbands  and  fathers  in  the  main  body  in  our  fronts*  We 
now  came  to  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine,  the  descent  so  steep  and  pre- 
cipitous, that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  our  feet,  in  getting  do^^Ti,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  sit  sometimes, and  slide  along  on  our  backs;  whilst 
before  us,  arose  a  ridge  of  mountains  quite  as  steep  and  difficult  of 
ascent.  There  was,  however,  no  pause  in  our  exertion,  but  slinging 
mir  riBes  round  our  necks,  down  the  hill  we  went ;  whilst  mules  with 
the  baggage  on  their  backs,  wearied  and  urged  beyond  their  strength, 
were  seen  rolling  from  top  to  liottom  ;  many  of  them  breaking  their 
necks  with  the  fall,  and  the  baggage  crushed,  smashed,  and  abandoned. 

I  remember,  as  I  descended  this  hill,  remarking  the  extraordinary 
.vl  '  ''  rded  by  the  thousands  of  our  red-coats,  who  were  creeping 
1  .  and  toiling  up  the  ascent  before  us,  their  muskets  slung 

ryuud  tlicir  necks,  and  dambering  with  both   bands  as  they  hauled 

II  tviks  vad  Uiat  NApoleou  obicrved  thih  eucounlcr  from  ike  beighu. 
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i2rf=:pe.Tse^  S-".    .=^  v^tai  b&  v»  flfe-^res  Lfcd  gained  the  ascent  we  were 
_n.— •  T-r  -  -7  T  T  -rrys.  ji  •riiS'  ^^  rirt:  us  bre^^th  far  another  effort, 

I:  r  =T*!T~L.ir  -T  ziK  -«  i=-=7  iry  &203£t  of  time  in  this  descrip- 
1  w.  ^  1  ic^^=r  'T a.-r. -  iHifT  ->■■'»  =J-^J  "^i?"*  iad  nights  we  inarched; 
.^  I  T--_l  iz. '▼  ¥'T  i-r--  c  ii^i:  11  i  div  for  many  successive  days 
-:-  I -C'l:^'*  ''^  nii-nT  rr«K-.  r  ^  i^  -^  il-e  "wiy  of  fuod.  The  long  dar 
TTTT :  ;=-  <!-.  r-'-dL^    c-   lziL  zi'i  ^-^z,  Ci-a*^  US  no  halt. 

r-— L=r  .^i-::^  — rr   z — ?  I  i-i.-r  sr-r-^-jCrC.  scd  which  I  heard  at  tlie 

i=-  '^---T  .: =-*  -.1=  j»!  •LJi'ii— !.>  ic"  G-i—u-  »  we  passed  through  a  viU 

-a;^  IT  "■-  .  r  7-^  i^T-:.  tj  r7  i^-i  ri*  "^  *  sietLing  in  the  shape  ofi 
2*^Tir-  r--^  i:-i-i  T=  :^*i  :«r=2.  s-ii^r  J:_"L:*r:o  ;.:•  f  rtcure.  lie  accordiD^- 
:    .jr*^— ~.  :g-i  -  ?:=  —  T^-:-    vzf,  -w^rt  s.:c-.c»hit  more  fresh  than  their 

^d- s^  -    ■=-  «!.;  -rc^j-i  s:cit".'  —  r  fr^jc:  the  houses  around;  ajid 

— r--  J.-.-  r^.:^  -  -  :r-:i-fc?«^^  si-  c-  tic  rayozetcii  aomevrhere  about  a 
'C-:^    7  -c*-    "»■  -.::i  ^=  -i-ZTt-i.  i.-  c^  """.ii  ::^  to  jl  convent  just  without 

_-  -  T-i      _:.:. -.1^  ■  f  1  sC'.r:  urr-.  rrcer^trd  to  cook  them.  The 

ir--.   ;  -^  -  -iT  T  =ri  T  •   1 1.1-rrr  --'  ■»'i-i  ""^i::!*:  ti*ey  were  being  proper 

«- '  ;r  -^.-  ;,.-c-  zici..   ^-i  irtz.  7-*lcd  vh,  *:iil  cursing  the  enemr 
-  r  :  .  i-r--  •*:"  ^ -ic  iit?rac.T-e>.  lix:  -xe  mi^ht  revenge  someofoor 

'■".  -    .  ^  .   -.;--  --.-:t    ic  ^i  r-^=.  ■  :hey  cried,  *•  whilst  H-e'rt 

i  v--^  :    r  l:»u  ::-r  ;    'iz."a.:i^ ;  tie  cijLt  was  bitter  cold,  and 

-;■;  -c    V  - -jz^  -jjc     a?  --7  ":r.ir.  I  rczicciber  hearing  Lieutenant 

ii ..  si     r    ii.ci;-   c^sr     -^  .  :7  ;i.r  "a -J.  after  wards  sank  duwD,  and 

L:  >  :-  N :  T  Viij  *  !>;-  -  :-i  J.  I  U-ik.  if  we  live  to  see  anolber, 
T-  -^: —  :  ■■  :  :^.      "  -cr-:    :- 

Lie  ::  ■-:~^->  v^rs  i  »  r^v^zriri:  z:ore  u iId-I(»oking  and  sleep, 
ij-  *  r  -r  c=-s«i  :■-  *  : .  -:  :_  >^  rt  ^  i-i*  we  •<\M>:itu.iIIy  jYassied  seemed 
^  .-;-  r  ri  i-:i  •r::»-.ec-".>- kiij.  it  dpjvarcd  quite  a  wonder 
J..*  :  .z  i^  ;c  T:^  .r«^i  -'r  '^  s"  Cc-M-iiie  a  h<*n.e.  After  the  snni' 
.-J  :  -  ■  .^•:  :  :■=  :.  --  icCiirr  >  sl.yi^-r}  /-'cir.g  in  many  jiarts  covered 
'.  :  o.  :.: .:  :  -1  ■  .:  .—  ir^i  ::'cv;uci.t.y  >Ii|.j'ed  and' fell,  and  being 
*,:....;  :  i.- 3«  c"*  =  "-  =  -5<-'^  -?  t-^  ue*pikir.  and  died.  There  was 
Z'  ••    - .  .  ■  .;i-  .:■  :    -.i«^>:  -.re  ii-.tler  iflcr  a  fall ;  it  was  everyone 

I'j^i  ;  -;.-.  I  vi  i— 1  :]:~k.  were  it  this  time  frequently  close  upon 
.\.-  :-»  . .  4--  I  ;j.L^::  it  '.-Ixt*  I  Leard  their  trumpets  comedown 
'.w  *  -  ia-  ■  ;  riT-.-icM.  TwWird*  the  dusk  of  the  evening!  of  ibj' 
.\i .  I  -t:.:  ;  •  :«?  -.ij*cr^  i  =:in  icd  won* an  lying  clasfied  in  each  others 
jj-j  >.  xr-  J  .1^  r  ;is^  >"^  *•*•  1  knew  th«rni  U»tli ;  but  it  wus  imjwwiWe 
:.•  Itf  V  :!:<:i*.  Tl:«ry  Ul.rj-d  :o  the  riries,  and  were  man  and'^if*'- 
Tbe  :::jl::>  ::dL"%r  w-±>  J.t***- h  SiiJj-An.  During  this  retreat,  as  hehsd 
so^  K«'=i  :-  i>\.xi  hc-lil:  j  n  v:ou>ly.  hini>elf  and  wife  had  In-en  allo»*'d 
to  O"!  ^-^  ^a  :fce  le>t  » av  they  o%  uld  in  the  frunt.  They  had,  Lowe^'ef- 
now  c-T^ft:  in,  ar.d  the  la>t  wi*  ever  saw  of  ptH»r  Sitduwn  and  his  wilt 
was  on  that  night,  lying  {'eri»Ling  in  each  other's  arms  in  the  bnow< 
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F0R.ISMUCH  as  I,  Jeremiah  Singleton,  Bachelor  of  Physic,  did 
whilom,  in  this  Miscellany,  indite  a  certain  Tractate  or  Treatise 
concerning  Love,  that  phrenetic  distemper,  high  time  it  now  is  that 
I  should  further  discuss  somewhat  concerning  its  sequel — Matri- 
mony.  And  let  no  creeping,  cavilling  critic  object  that  I,  being  no 
less  a  bachelor  in  estate  than  in  physic,  am  therefore  unqualified  by 
experience  to  discourse  thereon.  Whose  sole  experience  shall  pro- 
fit him  in  this  matter — unless,  indeed,  he  be  a  Turk,  and  not  a 
Christian  ;  and  so,  possessing  a  diversity  of  wives,  shall  be  enabled 
to  recount  the  diverse  ills  of  wedlock  ?  For  each  particular  husband, 
I  take  it,  hath  his  particular  plague  ;  this  being  vexed  with  a  shrew, 
that  with  a  slattern,  the  other  with  a  spendthrifl,  a  busybody,  or  a 
babbler.  Wherefore,  the  quiet  contemplation  of  other  men's  evils 
shall  more  conduce  to  edification  than  the  sad  experience  of  one's  own. 
And  moreover,  so  besotted,  for  the  most  part,  are  married  folks,  that 
they  see  not,  nor  acknowledge  their  own  miseries,  but  rather  as 
comforts  exult  in  them  ;  even  as  that  slavish  monarch,  who,  as 
history  doth  relate,  being  captive,  did  hug  his  fetters  for  that  they 
were  of  gold.  Which  persons,  thus  blinded,  if  haply  I  may  awake, 
so  that,  their  eyes  being  opened,  they  shall  discern  and  bemoan 
their  evil  plight,  I  shall  much  rejoice. 

It  remembereth  me  that  I  did  in  my  former  treatise  liken  love 
unto  an  inflammation,  and  matrimony,  its  consequence,  unto  an 
adhesion,  such  as,  even  in  a  pleurisy,  contiguous  membranes  do 
contract:  yea  truly;  or  rather,  as  when  the  learned  Taliacotius 
did,  on  those  by  Wature  or  mischance  deprived  of  the  promontory 
of  the  face,  engrail  supplemental  noses,  fashioned  out  of  alien 
flesh.  For  like  as,  in  those  cases,  the  temperament  of  the  graft, 
oftentimes  evil,  was  infused  into  the  stock,  wherefrom  many  mis- 
chiefs did  ensue;  even  so  when  that  clerkly  Taliacotius,  the  priest, 
conjoineth  a  couple  in  matrimony,  making  of  them  twain  one  flesh, 
a  man  must  thenceforth  partake  and  tolerate  all  the  humours  of 
his  wife, — or  else  let  him  expect  no  peace.  Whereunto  shall  I 
liken  a  married  pair,  when  the  husband  jumpeth  not  with  his 
wife's  whims?  Shall  I  say,  unto  a  brace  of  hounds,  contrarily 
tending,  yet  linked  together ;  each,  with  a  continual  interchange  of 
unharmonious  bowlings  and  savage  snarlings  and  snappings,  worry- 
ing and  tormenting  the  other  ?  Or  dids't  thou  ever,  gentle  reader, 
behold  a  dog  and  a  cat,  which  some  unlucky  schoolboy  hath  tied 
together  by  the  tail !  What  barking,  what  spitting,  what  growling, 
what  mewing  ;  what  biting,  rending,  and  clawing  of  each  other ! 
To  such,  rather,  would  1  compare  an  ilUmatched  couple;  and 
where,  truly,  is  the  couple  well  matched?  Upon  earth?  I  would 
fiun  like  to  see  them.  Aloft?  Nay,  there,  indeed,  they  marry 
not.     Well,  therefore,  is  it  said.  In  ccelo  quies. 

It  is  affirmed  that  marriage  is  honourable.  Truly ;  and  so  is 
martyrdom :  to  hold  else  were  unsound  doctrine.    But  the  honour 
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iT  -w^.ZiTck  I  HA*  ax  to  he  mhemit;  or  why  are  anchorites  so 
•nii-n  -scs-aufi  -  I  niber  jaiee  it  to  be  derivative,  and  due  unto 
^ixe  7rmrD«  :c  tztzzx  :  viifcli.  according  to  the  ancients^  is  nothing 
si=e  ziicz  f  irtnii  =ii<r  trfbalatioQ.  And,  oh,  what  fortitude  doth 
mcr-nin-T  asjc  cc  &  cia::  !  What  tolerance  of  unreason !  What 
em:'!  iiicg  cc  cocindictioa  .'  What  loDg-safferance  of  taunts,  and 
19  'T  'vc^  mi  Kc-Iiinx*.  a^d  vapoan^  and  caprices ;  of  pets  and 

^  " jea-  cai  njoreover.  oftentxmes  of  cuffings  and  scratch- 

■KttL.  «ai  the  patience  of  Job  more  manifest  than  in  the 

'  cc  rdi  wife  r  Wherein  make  we  greater  account  of  the  wise 
"  Mz,  in  that  he  mflcred  a  Xantippe,  who,  as  grave  writers 
d?  repcn.  c>i  ncc  ocIt  objurgate  and  cross  him,  but  was  wont  even 
z»  3CX  hif  esrs  r  And  to  come  down  to  modem  times,  wherefore 
sbciLji  I  fc«eak  of  Mr.  William  Shakspeare  and  Mr.  Milton,  those 
£$  wees,  who  albeit  vexed  with  termagant  wives,  yet  bare 

wnh  fo  cqul  a  mind,  as  to  pen,  amid  all  their  distractions, 

-jc  :be  most  inzenioas  writings  of  their  age  ? 
Xrw  tbe  specsal  ciils  of  matrimony,  beside  those  which  all  flesh 
ii  br*  :^.  a?e  those  evils  which  are  contracted  bj  the  fleshly  addi- 
t5cc  cr  CDCsahruice.  {ms  it  is  well  called  in  the  newspapers,)  which 
a  IBIS  takrth  upoo  himself  in  a  wife.    And  these  evils  ao  consist  in 
t^  a^oresaSd  h  amours  in  which,  through  that  addition,  he  is  forced, 
a»  h  were,  to  go  shares^— as,  humours  of  sickness,  humours  of  slocii, 
hsaMors  oc  vazutr,  and  tiC  these  last,  what  a  multitude  I    I  luii^e 
kaown  wires,  soozid  in  body,  to  speak  in  the  vernacular,  as  a  rosch, 
wb.^  nevertheless  (if,  indeed,  you  would  believe  them)  were  ever 
ailiiuc  :  now  bemoaning  a  head-ache,  now  a  back-ache,  now  a  catch- 
ii^;.  aov  a  darting-  now  a  sinking,  now  a  swimming,  and  other,  the 
hke  cddle-stfckeries;.  and  puddings,  and  fancies,  unknown  to  Hip- 
piXTmxes  and  Galen  :  always  piping  and  fretting,  pining  and  whin- 
ing, never  owning  themselves  well.    Dainty  of  appetite;  nothing 
pleasing  them :  out  of  conceit  with  their  meat,  yet  quarrelling  with 
their  bread  and  butter.     Out  upon  such  tafleta  mopsies!    Then 
would  they  lounge  and  loll  from  morning  till  night  on  a  lazy  day- 
bed. — I  mean  a  so& — salt-smelling,  sighing  and  heighoing,  in  low 
spirits*  forsooth  !  as  they  phrase  it.     Exhorted  to  bestir  and  rouse 
themselves,  mincingly  they  protested  that  it  would  be  their  death ; 
compelled  by  wholesome  force  to  get  up  and  bustle,  straightway  tbcy 
would  go  into  I  know  not  what  fits  of  hysterics.     Concerning  ^ 
treatment  whereof  doctors  differ,  my  counsel  is  to  let  them  alone' 
Then  others  have  I  known,  never  happy  or  contented  but  in  g^' 
ding  about  to  be  seen ;  all  their  talk  of  ribbons;  even  eivingor  f^^' 
ning  afler  silly  jig  parties  and  dances ;  their  heads  full  of  not^^^ 
but  the  emptiness  of  fringes  and  filligrees.    To  all  of  which  *''  5^ 
ties,  unless  their  husbands  would  give  in,  there  were  such  pouf^^?|^ 
and  sulkings,  such  cryings  and  dyings,  such  plaints  and  reproai^^ 
that  none  but  he  who  had  witnessed  the  same  would  credit.  ^ 

And  now,  how  work  these  humours  in  the  better  half,— I  r^^  ^^ 
the  husband — of  this  fleshly  conjunction?  To  the  generatio-  '^^^ 
acidity  in  the  ill-stomaching  soul ;  to  the  tainting  of  the  ter^^?[ 
with  acrimony ;  to  a  feverish  restlessness  and  disquiet  of  the  min^  .' 
its  rational  past  condemning  what,  for  quietness'  sake,  it  is  const^^^ 
ed  to  allow  ;  to  a  frequent  wasting  away  of  the  body  itsel  ^.  , 
bddness  and  to  greyness,   from  very  care  and  anxiety;   but      ^' 
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wars!  of  all  i  to  a  niinous  and  deadly  consumption  of  the  chest — 
I  mean^  to  a  phthisic  of  the  strong-box,  from  day  to  day  exhausted 
to  supply  these  crotchets  and  whimsies.  Excellently  quoth  Juvenal, 
the  Roman  puet^ 

"*-  Frodiga  wfn  ten  tit  pereunton  fa^mina  oeof  am  ;** 

hich  may  thus,  in  plain  English,  and  sad  truth,  be   rendered, 

"  The  lavidh  woman  perceiveth  not  the  decreasing  income."     No, 

indeed,  not  she,  till  all   is  gone,  and  nought  else  for  her  luck  less 

lord  reniaineth  hut  the  workhouse  or  the  gaoL     Then  taketh  she 

on,  and  blubbereth,  and  whineth,  and  exclairaeth,  and  wringeth  her 

hands,  and  aecuseth   fate  and  the  stars ;    whereas   she   herself   is 

the  cruel  fate,  she  the  malign  planet  which  hath  wrought  all  these 

disasters*     What  f     She  could  not  dine  but  off  plate,  nor  dress  but 

in  silkd  and  satins,  nor  lie  but  on  down,  nor  tread  but  on  Turkish 

pets,   nor   sit   but  on  spring-cushions;     no,    not    she  r    neither 

uld   she   walk,  forsooth,   on   her  natural   props  and   supporters, 

hereon  even  the  very  goose  can  waddle ;  but  needs  must  she  ride 

about  in  a  gingerbre^id  chariot,  with  a  bewigged  marlleraas  of  a 

chman  in  front,  and  a  couple  of  bedizened »  bepowdered  knaves 

footmen  behind.     No,  truly  !  she  must  needs  follow  the  fashions. 

hither  >    marry,  to  the  dogs.     Nay,  I  lack  patience  with  such 

,-for-noughts  1 
But,  perad venture,  I  shall  be  told  that  all  wives  are  not  such  as 
these  queasy  queans*  Nor  do  I  deny  that  there  be,  here  and  there, 
thrifty  and  notable  housewives,  well  skilled  to  brew^  and  bake,  to 
darn,  to  sew,  and  to  cook,  given  to  industry,  and  withal  gentle  and 
patient ;  helps  meet,  indeed,  unto  their  mates.  Such  a  woman, 
doubtless,  is  as  a  crow^n  unto  her  husband  ;  but  be  it  remembered 
that  every%  the  easiest  crown,  doth  in  some  sort  gall  the  w^earer. 
For,  to  go  no  farther,  he  that  marrielh  must  needs  look  to  a  family  ; 
in  the  nursing,  first,  and  thereafter  in  the  rearing,  whereof,  what 
ievous  charges  must  be  borne  I  How  much  the  leech  or  doctor 
ot  w  ithout  reason,  let  me  say)  doth  suck  up !  and  in  keep  and 
Idlements  and  comforts,  what  substance,  not  to  speak  of  wages, 
>  that  cormorant  the  monthly  nurse  devoureth  I  Oh  the  tea,  oh  the 
^fljin,  oh  the  bread,  the  beef,  and  broken  meat,  and  beer,  witli  which 
^^Bie  doth  ingurgitate  her  corpfis  /  And  in  bottled  porter,  and  candles, 
^^Kld  ales,  and  dainties,  and  kickshaws,  I  know  not  (thank  Heaven  !) 
^^bw  much  is  consumed  by  her  mistress ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that 
pm^e  forcing  and  stuffing  even  of  the  most  reasonable,  chiefly  from 
the  impertinence  of  meddling  gossips,  is  far  greater  than  nature  re- 
quiretn.  And  what  grave  person  can  endure  to  nurse  babies  and 
rock  cradles?  Now  all  this,  at  least,  must  he  expect  who  thinketh 
to  venture  on  Mj^trimony.  Then  comet h  the  clothing  and  school- 
ing  of  children,  whereof  how  grievous  is  the  burden,  let  frantic 
fathers  attest.  Surely  all  these  things  are  sufficient  to  drive  a  man 
mmX,  and  how  often  they  do  suffice  to  that  end,  we  see  daily. 

Concerning  the  horrible  madness  of  jealousy,  whereunto  all  mar- 

d  men  are  liable,  and  of  the  woeful  causes  for  the  same,  (which 

vail  not  seldom,)  I  trust  to  l>e  pardoned  for  not  speaking.     As  the 

t  Virgil  did  only,  in  a  manner,  glance  at,  and  so  to  speak  it,  shirk 

e  horrors  of  Tartarus,  so  shall  I  these  *'  Nuiti  fait  casio  xcekratum 
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insistere  liwun ;"  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "It  befitteth  not 
Jeremiah  Singleton,  Bachelor  of  Physic,  to  enter  upon  this  sub* 
ject-" 

Such  and  so  many,  and  many  more  vhich  space  forbiddeth  roe  to 
enumerate,  being  the  miseries  of  wedlock,  no  wonder  at  the  passes 
to  which  it  driveth  men.  No  marvel  that  it  urgeth  many  well 
nigh  to  the  hanging  of  themselves  ;  especially  such  as  marry  widows. 
For  it  is  said  that  marriage  and  hanging  go  by  destiny ;  yea,  oflen 
by  the  same,  1  take  it ;  wherefore  I  account  Venus  the  most  perni- 
cious of  the  stars.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  unhappy  husband 
should  ofYinies  in  his  distraction  rush  to  the  pot-house,  to  the 
damage  both  of  his  health  and  his  pocket,  and  thence  returning  the 
worse  for  liquor,  that  he  should  now  and  then  belabour  his  wife; 
which,  indeed,  some  lawyers  hold  that  he  hath  a  right  to  do,  with  a 
stick  no  bigger  than  his  thumb.  Yet  is  the  practice  disesteeraed; 
and  in  the  country  parts,  those  who  do  chastise,  or,  as  the  vernacular 
phrase  is,  wallop,  their  wives,  men  do  serenade  with  rough  music, 
namely,  of  tongs  and  bones;  the  which  in  Hampshire  is  called 
"  Skimmerton/' 

Sith  ^latrimony,  once  contracted,  is  incurable,  but  by  that  greatest 
of  physicians.  Death,  very  meet  and  by  all  means  advisable  it  is 
that  the  cause  thereof.  Love,  be  timeously  checked  and  removed.  I 
take  no  account  of  such  as  do  wed  for  gain's  sake,  seeing  that  I 
judge  them  to  deserve  all  they  get.  The  sole  remedy  for  marriage 
that  I  know  of  is  philosophy,  and  therein,  as  Mr.  Shakspeare  saith, 
"the  patient  must;  minister  to  himself;"  —  as  did,  amongst  others, 
the  venerable  Mr.  Hooker ;  as  is  set  forth  in  his  life  by  honest  Isaac 
Walton.  For  the  said  Mr.  Hooker,  ailing  in  body,  but  more,  I  reckon, 
in  mind,  did  suffer  his  sometime  hostess,  a  Mrs.  ChurchmaM,  to  choose 
him  a  wife  to  comfort  him ;  who  indeed  was  no  other  than  her  own 
daughter,  a  prodigal  and  a  vixen ;  and  she  turned  out  to  be  the 
plague  of  his  life.  Thus  much  of  the  judicious  Hooker  did  I  relate 
unto  a  facetious  friend;  who  pleasantly  remarked,  that  he  was 
rather,  in  this  case,  the  injudicious  Hooked. 

And  thus  much  concerning  Matrimony,  whereof  I  shall  say  no 
more,  than  that  nothing  is  more  to  be  deplored,  than  that  extreme, 
and  I  may  say,  bewitching  comeliness  which  is  the  portion  of  so 
many  of  our  damsels,  and  so  potent  a  temptation  thereunto:  t 
temptation  so  strong,  that  none,  even  of  the  wisest,  can  be  assured 
that  he  shall  not  be  the  next  victim  thereof;  from  which  calarnilji 
kind  reader,  if  as  yet  in  the  estate  of  single  blessedness,  I  with  thee 
preservation  and  deliverance ! 
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BY    A   MIDDLE^ AOKD   MAK^ 

I  WAS  travelling  in  a  po«t- chaise  from  Birmingham  to  Warwick, 
when  the  sound  of  village  bells,  and  the  siifht  of  ioniething  very 
like  the  mast  of  a  ship — *'  some  tall  admiral"^ — recalled  to  my  be- 
wildered remembrance  that  it  must  be  May-day.  May- day  ? — ^the 
first  of  i\Iay? — no! — that  is  over; — 'tis  the  tweU\h  of  the  months 

Anno  Domini *'  Yet,  surely/'  I  said  to  myself,  as  there  seemed 

now,  on  driving  into  the  \411age  whence  issued  the  peal  of  bells, 
»ome  festivity  going  on.  *•  Hallo,  boy  !"  addressing  a  veteran  of 
^(iy — *'  postboy,  draw  up  ; — what  are  all  these  country  lads  and 
hisses  trudging  along  the  road  for  ? — what's  the  occasion  ?" 

"Occasion,  sir?*'  answered  the  postboy,  checking  his  hacks,— 
«•  occasion  ?  why — '*  he  took  some  time  to  expound  the  word  in  his 
stupid  Warwickshire  head — "  why,  this  *ere's  Alay-day,  sir." 

'*  May -day  ? — by  the  way,  so  it  is ! — old  May -day —  *  the  tears  of 
old  May -day* — yes^  you  say  right  And  pray,  postboy,  wh*tt  may 
be  the  name  of  this  village,  where  they  keep  old  May-da^  instead 
of  new  M&y'dAy  ?     Why,  we  can't  be  very  far  from  Warwick?" 

**  Three  mile,  sir,'*  answered  ray  veteran^,  laying  his  whip  over 
the  nght  shoulder  of  one  oC  hia  nags,  who  had  some  remains  o£ 
blood  in  him,  and  wanted  to  get  on  to  the  Black  Swan  at  Warwick. 
**  This  is  Atton,  sir/' 

**  Atton — oh,  Hatton  ! — Yes, — very  true,  very  good.  Drive  on 
slowly,  and  let  us  see  what  these  good  people  are  about/* 

And  now  a  most  cheerful  and  singular  scene  presented  itself. 
To  the  right  stood  a  grave,  red-brick,  substantial  house,  devoid  of 
those  picturesque  gables,  that  ivied  porch,  and  mossy,  dilapidated, 
Q ue en- A nne's-bounty- wanting  tenements,  usually  called  parsonages 
in  this  remarkably  liberal,  devout  country ; —  wanting,  too,  the 
healthy,  proximate  churchyard,  kindly  meant  to  chasten  the  curatCj 
or  vicar,  by  giving  him  and  his  seven  children  a  taste  of  typhus 
fever ,-— devoid,  too,  as  I  looked  up  at  the  winduw^s,  of  any  signs  of 
those  same  dozens  of  children  decreed  occasionally  to  lean  curates, 
but  seldom  granted  to  fat  rectors; — devoid  of  the  bars  to  nursery 
windows  :  — a  quiet,  orderly,  prosperous,  weather-proof  abode. 
*' Lucky  man  this!  And  this  is,"  I  myttered  to  myself,  *'  positively 
the  residence  of  Doctor  Parr — ^Saniuel  Parrl  It  actually,"  I  mus- 
ingly exclaimed,  "  has  received  Sheridan  beneath  its  roof — nurtur- 
ed»  too,  his  son  !  It  has  been  the  resort  of  the  learned,  of  the  poli- 
tical, of  the  great  and  fashionable — the  home  of  Samuel  Parr  I" 
**  Drive  on,  post  boy,**  I  added,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection, 
half  debating  with  myself  whether  I  should  not  step  out  and  leave 
A  card  for  tyr.  Parr;  the  blinds  are  down — all  is  as  still  as  a  dun- 
geon* **  The  Doctor,  I  suppose,"  (such  were  my  reflections,)  *'  is 
from  home:  gone,  perhaps,  on  some  grave  mission,  perhaps  to 
Holkham,  to  meet  some  political  friends,  full  of  that  irapossibla 
chimera.  Reform  in  Parliament, — perhaps  to  some  visitation, — or> 
perhaps,  to  one  of  the  Universities ;  or,  at  all  events,  probably  en* 
gagcsd  on  some  important  business/* 

vou  acvii,  ^ 
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We  drove  throagh  the  village  of  Hatton.  To  say  that  it  is,  for 
Warwickshire,  an  ugly  village,  is  not  to  abuse  it ;  for  of  all  the 
counties  in  England,  I  defy  any  one  of  them  to  match  Warwick- 
shire in  villages.  These  have  the  knack,  somehow,  of  always  plant- 
ing  themselves  down  in  pretty  spots,  beneath  umbrageous  trees; 
or  just  on  the  brow  of  those  few  gentle  acclivities  which  afford  « 
prospect  of  sweet  meadows,  skirted  with  hawthorn  hedges,  then  one 
mass  of  fragrant  snow.  And  these  same  hedges  are  sure,  in  War- 
wickshire, to  be  carpeted  bv  such  tufts  of  primroses,  such  beds  of 
hyacinths-— and  the  fields  which  they  surround  are  so  rich,  so  green 
— that  one  wonders  not  at  the  stupendous  arms  of  those  oak-treei 
which  stretch  here  and  there,  beneath  which  those  children  are 
plaving.  But  to  return  to  Hatton.  It  lies  on  either  side  of  the 
main  road  from  Birmingham,  and  is  homely,  but  not  unpleasing 
in  its  aspect ;  for  the  cottages  were  neat,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
prosperity  throughout  the  humble  scene:  and  you  were  sure,  if 
a  door  chanced  to  be  half  open,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  well- white- 
washed little  room,  with  a  blazing  fire,  (coals  are  cheap  there— every 
thing  was  cheap.)  some  gaudy  pictures  over  the  high  chimney- 
piece,  in  little  black  frames, —  firetongs  and  pokers  as  bright  as 
any  nobleman's  plate,  a  reddened  floor,  a  well-conditioned  clock. 
An  ]  such  little  property  as  pictures,  cloths,  chests  of  drawers,  and 
other  household  matters,  characterize  the  homes  of  the  rural  poor, 
where  they  pledge  not — where  they  know  but  the  name  of  the  pawn- 
broker, save  as  the  synonyme  with  ruin. 

The  village  was  of  some  length  :  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  main  road  rose  the  church,  surmounted  with  a  neat  tower,  to 
which  the  common  approach  led  through  a  corn-field,  which  seem- 
ed, at  that  little  distance,  almost  to  surround  the  holy  edifice ;  and 
along  the  walk,  which  leads  straight  through  this  same  corn-field, 
such  a  group  was  now  parading ; — ^but  stay,  I  must  portray  my 
own  situation  at  this  critical  moment. 

I  was  a  good-looking  young  man, — ^yes,  undoubtedly ;  and  as  I 
look  in  this  pocket-mirror,  (kept  merely  for  the  convenience  of  my 
friends,)  methinks,  among  other  retrospects,  I  will  take  a  retro- 
spect of  myself.  There  were  none  of  these  lines  on  my  forehead 
then ;  my  grey  eyes  were  blue — they  have  faded,  like  the  rest  of 
me.  Heavens !  what  trouble  I  had  then  to  brush  my  luxuriant 
locks  into  any  order ;  now,  the  only  difficulty  is,  not  to  brush  them 
off.  I  had  a  passable  figure— a  regimental  cut;  I  bore  a  good 
name — that,  thank  Heaven !  is  unaltered :  so,  now  let  us  proceed  to 
Dr.  Parr. 

I  held  my  hand  before  my  eyes  to  shade  the  sun  off.  Who  can 
that  be  ?  I  saw  a  group  advancing,  in  a  sort  of  array.  First,  in 
gown  and  bands,  issuing  from  the  church-door,  stalked  a  'partly 
gentleman,  firm  in  gait  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  full  vigour  of  hu 
youth,  yet  looking  advanced  in  life.  He  was  talking  very  fast, 
and  very  emphatically,  to  another  person  on  his  right  hand,  who 
listened  to  him  with  the  deepest  reverence.  Shall  1  describe  him. 
Yes  !  Dear  Jack  I — No ; — thou  art  worthy  of  a  chapter  to  thy- 
self. 

As  these  two  notable  individuals  advanced  towards  me,  the  merry 
peals  of  the  bells  again  broke  forth,  and  were  challenged,  as  if  in 
musical  combat,  by  the  fainter  sounds  of  a  village  band,  stationed 
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t  far  ofTp  on  the  Gre^iii  to  which  the  Doctor  was  hastening.  All 
ound  denoted  a  jubilee.  A  flag  graced  the  Bummil  of  the  church  : 
e  lanes  about  were  full  of  ciiuntry  people ;  some  walkings  some 
carta,  some  in  double-horse  fashion — all  in  gala  suits;  tlie  younger 
ibe  decked  with  flaring  ribbons;  while  the  matrons  wore  the  pic- 
turesque old  red  cloaks  and  black  bonnets,  then  not  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  constituting  the  last  remains  ot*a  national  costume.  But 
the  notion  of  a  high  festivity  taking  place  of  the  monotony  of  vil- 
lage life,  might  still  more  be  deduced  from  the  appearance  of  the 
Doctor  himself.  He  had  his  prime  silk  cas-^ock  on  that  day,  his 
most  flowing  silk  gown — his  best  of  shovel-hats;  but  the  feature 
of  his  equipment  was  his  wig.  We  talk  of  the  language  of  Aowers, 
bat  tho<e  who  knew  this  great  scholar,  comprehended,  too,  the 
language  of  wigs.  They  knew  the  temper  of  the  day  by  those 
silent  advertisements ;  they  knew  the  company  that  was  expected ; 
they  could  almost  have  sworn  that  the  day  would  turn  out  well  or 
ill»  pleasant  or  gloomy,  by  the  face  of  the  wig  that  took  its  turn 
among  a  large  family  of  curly  brothers.  If  the  Doctor  expected  a 
"  ishop,  he  had  an  extra  breadth  of  frizzle  behintl  ;  if  only  a  learned 
ok-worm,  there  was  a  sort  of  undress  concern,  sad- looking,  and 
*lf  powdered,  to  correspond  with  the  general  undress  of  the  rece|>- 
tion  :  and  so  on  through  every  variety  of  wig.  For  his  particular 
met  of  humble  friends,  whom  he  treated  as  he  pleased,  the  Doctor 
had  a  very  worn-out^  unbecoming  article,  together  with  which  he 
generally  put  on  his  worst  manners,  and  worst  temper.  In  this  I 
never  saw  him* 

As  he  walked  rapidly,  though  in  a  measured  pace,  towards  me, 
that  remarkable,  deep  grey  eye  of  his,   long,   reHective,  searching, 
met  tninc,      I  took  off  my  hat, — I  protest  I  trembled :    but  then, 
to   the  rear,  was    a  procession  of  young  ladies,  who    had    followed 
the  Doctor  out  of  church,  where  he  had  opened  the  proceedings  of 
the    day  by   prayer,    and   an   elaborate  sermon    for    the    occasion 
by    a    learned    clergyman.      The    Doctor   stared   me  in   the    face; 
tome  dozens  of  line  eyes  stared  too :    1  moved  on  one  side  to  let 
them    all   pass;    but  the   procession   stood  stilL     What  a  moment, 
when,  in  tne  centre  of  a  growing  corn-field,  with  a  great  flag  attract- 
ing one's  bewildered  gaze,  the  hum  of  the  village  in  one's  enrs,  I  first 
heard  thai  voice^  that  peculiar  voice,  which  none  but  one — one  man 
among  the  many  who  have  tried  the  thing,  could  ever,  in  any  de- 
gree, imitate,  or  even  recall  f 

••Thir,"  exclaimed  that  voice,  in  one  of  its  softest  variety  of 
tones,  "  you  theem  to  us  a  stranger.  We  take  the  stranger  in  — 
that  is,  if  he  be  willing  to  be  taken  in — worthy  to  be  taken  in — to 
our  pathtime.  This  is  May-day,  thir, — old  May.  day, — proper  May- 
day. You  may,  if  a  thscolar,*'  he  added,  casting  another  searching 
glance^  (1  fett  my  knees  shake, — and  then  that  battalion  behind 
nim !)— *'  that  is  an  English  thscolar,  know  that  beautiful  poem, 
'  e  *  Tears  of  old  May-day.'  We  honour  these  tears,  thir,  and  we 
lenge  you  to  do  so  too/' 

bowed  ;  looked  down  at  my  hat,  back  at  my  post-chaise ;  was 
liged — overpowered — honoured  :  the  end  of  it  was,  1  turned  back 
wards  the  village  with  the  Doctor, 

Before  we  hatl  reached  a   wicket    which  opened   into  the  main 
\  I   was  at  my  ease  with  hira.     For  Dr.  Parr  had  within  him 
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the  elements  of  good-breeding  in  its  highest  form  :  he  cou)d  a«sunie 
the  loftiest  and  the  most  fascinating  condescension — ^he  could  be 
the  coarses^t  of  men.  It  depended  a  good  deal  upon  his  wigs  ;  they 
fnagnetized  him.  On  that  day,  dear  to  me  as  the  first  on  which  I 
[tmcT  the  happiness  of  becoming  acquainted  with  one  for  whom, 
?itb  his  imputed  foibles,  every  being  who  knew  him  felt  far  more 
affection  than  any  other  sentiment, — on  that  May -day,  the  formid- 
able scholiast  was  in  his  happiest  moocL  Gracious,  almost  paternal, 
in  his  manners  to  the  young;  to  the  old  forbearing,  and  in  some 
instances  courteous.  He  rarely  liked  the  old — especially  old  ladiei ; 
but  he  had  his  days  of  endurance,  and  this  wa^  one: — his  dftyi 
when,  like  the  lion,  he  would  only  growl,  not  roar. 

We  walked  towards  the  Green.  Dr.  Parr  had  that  faculty  so  per* 
ceptible  in  those  who»e  minds  have  never  slumbered — the  quiekest 
possible  comprehension  of  the  why  and  the  wherefore  ;  and  a 
threw d,  ready  conception  of  who  and  what  you  are,  an  almost  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  where  you  come  from,  and  a  provoking  pene- 
tration into  what  you  are  going  to  do.  It  happened  that  my  great 
uncle  had  been  a  bishop  ;  our  names  were  similar.  That  was  enough 
for  the  Doctor ;  and  by  the  time  tliat  we  reached  the  Green,  he  had 
exhausted  every  epithet  of  encomium  on  the  memciry  of  one  whom  I 
— but  I  was  a  mere  creature  in  petticoats  at  the  time — used  to  think 
a  very  crusty  old  curmudgeon,  I  never  shall  forget  the  parade  of 
encomiums,  —  "  that  most  learned,  most  excellent,  pious  divine," — I 
bowed,  and  drew  in  my  breath, — **  that  model  of  courtesy,  and  tyj>e 
of  benevolence  and  humanity/*  I  bowed  again,  and  tried  to  believe 
that  I  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  the  dogmatical,  pugnaciou9» 
nwful  right  reverend  of  my  childish  days  had  turned  his  dark  side 
on  me  alone.  But  that  wholesale  regard,  that  over- weight  venera* 
tjon,  were  characteristics  of  Dr.  Parr,  He  waa  a  tolerably  good 
hater ;  but  a  capital  hand  as  an  encomiast,  whether  the  praise  relate 
to  a  round  of  beef,  or  to  a  friendly  and  learned  divine.  His  eulo- 
giums  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  somewhat  lost  their  reputa- 
tion, from  the  lavish  manner  in  which  they  were  dispensed.  There 
was  a  free  circulation  of  coin  ;  but  it  was  a  coin  somewhat  debased 
by  its  appropriation. 

I  wish  I  could  remember  all  that  he  said  as  we  were  walking 
along  ;  but  I  was  young,  and  egotistical,  and  my  own  desire  to  shitie 
stood  greatly  in  the  way  of  a  clear  recollection  of  the  remarks  of 
others.  I  remember  my  own  speeches  well  enough,  for  I  ran  i 
rapid  review  over  them  when  we  separated  that  evening.  One 
thmg  struck  me,  the  reverential  affection  with  which  Dr*  Parr  was 
greeted  by  the  inhabitants  of  his  parish  as  we  met  them  on  our  way  to 
the  Green.  It  was  not  merely  the  courtesies  of  a  dozen  of  little  boys 
and  girls,  but  the  whispered  blessings  of  the  old ;  the  half-rcspcct- 
I  ful,  half-cheerful  greetings  of  the  young  ;  the  hearty  good  will  and 
gratitude  that  beamed  in  many  eyes,  as  the  young  farmers  and  the 
vassal  cow-boys  dolTed  their  hats,  and  the  village  damsels  dropped 
low  curtsies  to  the  Doctor.  The  poor  feared  him  not.  Such  awe  ti 
he  is  said  to  have  inspired  never  troubled  their  hearts  They  found 
him  ever  the  same;  the  tender  friend  in  all  their  troubles  ;  the  old- 
fashioned,  pastoral  adviser  in  all  their  difficulties;  the  parish  priest, 
without  one  atom  of  the  scholar's  pride,  to  ihem.  And  1  have  hetu^ 
these  simple  folk  were  proud  of  their  pastor's  learnings  although 
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they  knew  not  wherein  it  con^iBted.     They  fell  that  it  raised  him 
far  ahove  the  level  of  other  men,  and  they  gloried  in  his  glory.  This 
I       very  festival  was  an  effort,  but  little  appreciated  by  the  neigh  bo  ur- 
^K-ing  landholders,  to  restore  to  the  poor  some  of  their  ancient  enjoy> 
^B^^^^-     I'  w^*  ^ot — to  their  shame  be  it  said — even  encouraged  by 
'       the  county  gentlemen  of  Warwickshire,^ — nay,  it  was  even  ridiculed 
by  some,  condemned  by  others*     But  the  benevolent  heart  which 
attempted  the  revival  of  one  of  the  beautiful  customs  of  old  Eng- 
land, (adapted  to  her  variable  climate,  and  according  with  the  indi- 
cations of  Nature,)  is  accepted  there,  where  the  emotions  of  tJiat  heart, 
which  has  been  long  since  silenced   in  the  grave,  are  sublimated 
into  heavenly  attributes. 

The  May- pole  was  an  emblem  of  the  Doctor's  pleasant  power  over 

his  fair  pan sni oners,  and  his  female  friends  in  general.  It  was  deck- 

^_^ed  with  garlands  of  ribbons,  curiously  wrought   by  young  fingers, 

^Bwith  some  degree  of  skill,  and  even  of  costliness.     It  was  also  gar- 

^^niished  with  those  gorgeous  ornaments  of  field  and  dell  which  no 

^Bhands  can  imitate.     And   now  another  trait  of  Dr.  Parr's  character 

^™  might  be  observed.  The  company  assembled  on  the  Green  was  what 

the  young  exclusives  of  Hoiborn  would  say,  speaking  of  St.  Giles's, 

''extremely  mixed."    The  Doctor's  pHrishioners  were  there,  down  to 

a  cow-boy.   The  very  queen  of  the  May  herself  was  a  laughing,  rosy, 

black-eyed  farmer's  daughter,  the  aristocratic  belle  of  tiatton,  and 

was  affianced  to   a  beau   in  fustian   and   long  knee-ties — a  young 

grazier,  with  a  very  calf-like  expression  of  countenance,  who  stood 

uncomfortably  kicking  his  legs  against  each  other  as  the  ceremonial 

of  the  day  proceeded. 

Now,  no  one  valued  the  rights  of  rank  more  than  the  Doctor  hira- 

|»elf.  A  Whig  in  principle,  he  was  an  aristocrat  at  heart.  I  don't 
like  him  the  worse  for  it;  ** 'tis  human  nature/*  as  one  of  Captain 
Al/irryat's  characters  observes;  and  1  should  like  to  know  who  does 
not  find  the  seed  developed,  more  or  less,  of  that  weakness  in  his 
Wwn  heart*  Besides,  Dr.  Parr  had  that  deep-seated  veneration  for 
£nglish  antifjuity^  old  names,  old  associations,  which  has  since  be- 
come so  prevalent  in  society.  Lord  John  Manners  would  have 
^ored  him,  in  his  reverence  for  peers  ;  and  a  still  holier  bond  of 
^Linion  would  have  been  their  common  desire  for  the  restoration  of 
^Miflttonal  holidays.  When  I  hear  the  aspirations  of  Young  England^ 
I  aink  back  in  my  easy  chair,  think  where  I  have  heard  sentiruenls 
somewhat  resembling  those  breathed  in  terms  never  to  be  forgotten, 
And  dream  that  I  am  again  at  Hatton.  But^  how  have  1  wandered 
tlience  !     Back  to  my  theme. 

With  all  his  worship  of  aristocracy,  and  marking,  as  he  generally 

^Id,  the  distinction  between  the  gentle  and  the  simple  very  closely, 

it  was  the  Doctor's  fancy  to  do  away  with  all  such  definitions,  for 

^J^e  occasion.     And  in  this,  he  has  been  folio we<l  by  the  revivals  of 

^^^^e  present  day.     The  iVIay  Queen  was  led,  blushing  and  bouncing, 

P^o  the  dance,  by  a  young  nobleman,  a  scion  of  a  ducal  house.     The 

fijasier  walked  away,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  bullock  going 

Xa  be  killed,  as  he  seemed  to  grapple  in  the  dance  with  a  young  lady 

^>f  the  county.     A  sprinkling  of  neighbouring  curates,  and  various 

^pdicers  from  Coventry,  were  mated  with  the  village  school-mistress, 

^Bi>e  sempstress,  and  the  daughter  of  the  owner  of  a  large  public 

^^tcHise:  such  was  the  general  arrangement.     Away  they  went— down 
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the  middle,  and  up  again — hands  four  round,  and  back  affain— alle- 
mande,  and, — but  I  forget ;  even  my  nieces  won't  know  what  I  mean 
by  all  this :  dismal  days  have  come  over  us.  Boulanger !  Adieu, 
college  hornpipe !  let  me  sigh  when  I  retrace  thee  in  my  own  mind 
— money  musk — talk  of  its  being  fatiguing — what  can  match  the 
fatigue  of  the  Polka?  what  can  exceed  the  dishevelmeut  of  ringlets, 
the  destruction  of  complexion,  the  demolition  of  all  womanly  grace, 
or  manly  respect,  in  that  low,  vulgar,  debasing,  ungraceful  dance  ? 
My  peasants  of  Hatton  would  not  have  endured  it.  My  grasier 
would  have  expired,  rather  than  have  taken  such  a  liberty  with  hit 
lofty  partner,  as  is  taken  hourly  by  the  unknown  with  the  un- 
known. No !  pattern  as  he  was  of  the  true  chivalric  yeoman,  he 
never  touched  her  hand  without  a  bow-* poussetted,  holding  her 
arms  out  as  if  he  were  going  to  spit  and  roast  her ;  and  looked  at 
her  with  his  stupid  Warwickshire  stare,  whether  he  moved  to  the 
right,  or  to  the  left,  to  the  north,  or  the  south. 

The  good  old  Doctor  made  quite  a  business  of  the  day's  cntertun. 
ment.  "  Jack,"  he  cried,  addressing  a  clergyman  who  stood  merely 
near  him,  "  this  is  good.  Jack — very  good.  Go,  my  friend,  to  the 
Rectory,"  he  whispered,  "  and  ask  what  time  dinner  will  be  served." 
I  took  the  hint,  and  looked  around  for  my  post-chaise.  The  Doctor 
laid  his  soft,  fat  hand  upon  my  arm.  He  was  proud  of  his  hand, 
which  "  shewed  blood,'*  as  he  always  said ;  and,  indeed,  for  a  man  of 
a  thick,  coarse,  description  of  person,  it  was  a  fine,  even  a  delicate 
hand.  Well,  the  hand  which  had  flogged  at  Harrow  (and  even  at 
Hatton,  one  young  nobleman  in  particular,  when  a  man  six  feet 
high),  the  hand  which  had  scribbled  sufficient  electioneering  squibs 
at  the  last  Warwick  election,  to  fill  a  small  room — the  hand  which 
composed  the  Spitalfields  Sermons,  and  collected  the  Characters  of 
Charles  James  Fox — the  hand  that  penned  the  Address,  under  some 
awful  lung  name,  to  the  Birmingham  dissenters,  when  they  were 
kind  enough  to  think  of  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  French 
revolution — the  best  production,  and  certainly  the  most  useful  and 
efi*ectual  that  ever  issued  from  the  library  at  Hatton — ^the  hand  that 
wrote  these,  and,  more,  that  penned  innumerable  uiu'eadable  letters, 
full  of  eloquence,  but  couched  in  hieroglyphics — was  laid  upon  my 
arm.  Never  did  any  fair  lady's  touch  brmg  a  brighter  glow  upon 
my  cheek,  or  cause  a  greater  acceleration  of  my  pulse.  At  the  same 
moment  tliose  dark-grey  eyes,  full  of  fire,  but  of  fire  beneath  smoke, 
fringed  and  softened  by  those  dark  eye-lashes,  were  turned  on  me ; 
they  were  full  of  meaning,  searching,  as  if  he  wished  to  probe  my 
inmost  heart,  when  in  solemn  accents  he  began  (I  held  my  breath  the 
while) :  "  There  is  round  of  boiled  beef,  cold,  with  pickelth  at  the 
Rectory  ;  would  you  renounce  these,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  ?" 

"  My  dear  sir !"  I  had  tact  enough  only  to  smile  (the  Doctor 
expected  too  much  reverence,  and  did  not  like  the  familiarity  of  a 
loud  laugh,  even  when  he  had  provoked  it),  «  you  do  me  too  much 
honour." 

"  No  sir  I  The  nephew  of  my  learned,  and  reverend,  and  revered 
llriend,"  returned  the  Doctor,  emphatically,  "cannot  be  too  much 
honoured  in  Hatton.    And  now,  sir,  how  do  you  like  our  village 
■nbola  ?     What  think  ^ou  of  our  May-pole  ?  " 

'The  grasier  had  by  this  time  grown  quite  merry,  happy,  and  fanii- 
J  aiul  wai  pouaaetting  at  a  violent  rate  with  the  squire's  daughter. 
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who  endeiivoured,  fearing  the  Rector 'a  displeasure,  if  she  showed 
any  airs,  to  keep  her  partner  to  the  touch  of  a  finger.  But  no;  he 
MTAs  in  love  with  himself;  his  proficiency  in  the  Scotch  steps,  learned, 
~  presume,  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Warwick,  had  quite  exhilarated 
m  ;  he  forgot  he  was  not  dancing  with  Betsy,  the  farmer's  daitgh- 
r,  or  with  iliss  Sally,  at  the  Grange  ;  heated,  and  retreating,  the 
county  belle  had  just  changed  sides  and  back  again  for  the  last  time, 
when  the  Doctor  drew  my  attention  to  the  Blay-pole. 

"  It  was  historical,"  he  informed  me.  And  surely  such  a  trophy 
to  Flora  never  was  upraised  before.  Hoops  of  ribbons  dangled  at 
either  extremity  of  its  two  vast  arms;  a  vast  top-knot  of  bows  and 
artiBcial  flowers  stuck  on  the  top;  down  the  stem  were  twined 
gliding  garlands  of  the  white  hawthorn  and  the  laburnum,  the  peri* 
ivinkle^  and  the  blue- bell.  But  the  peculiarity  was  this :  each  gar- 
land was  framed  by  one  or  other  of  the  Doctor's  friends  and  parish* 
ioners.  And  they  all  seemed  to  me,  from  the  dear  old  boaster's  de^ 
scription,  to  have  genealogies  as  long  as  the  May-pole,  One  w^as  by 
Lady  This — of  a  parentage  descending  from  the  first  red-haired  Saxon 

that  had  his  mile  of  land  in  Britain.     Another  was  by  Miss of 

d  Hill,  near  Alcester — a  beautiful  descendant  of  the  Romans. 
*^ Of  the  Romans?"  quoth  I. 
Yes,  sir.     The  Roman  road  to   Camden,  in  Gloucestershire,  is 
near   Red   Hill,     The  women   there,  sir,  from  the  veriest  jade  "  (a 
vourite  expression  of  the  Doctor's,  and  no  offence)  '*  that  holds  a 
ilk-pail,  to  tlie  family  of  my  honoured  and  excellent  friend  Mr. 

-,  hath  the  Roman  features — the  beauty,  too,  of  the  Roman,  with 

'  e  delicacy  of  complexion  proper  to  our  county,  Mark/'  he  added, 
his  solemn  tone,  and  placing  his  finger  on  his  broad  and  flexible 
lose  ;  **  1  do  not  say  that  the  intellect  of  the  Roman  has  descended 
in  due  proportion*  No,  sir*  Will  Shakspeare  hnlh  exhausted  all 
mother-wit  in  the  county.     We  are  a  people  of  num-^kulls,  sir." 

I  ventured  meekly  to  dissent — tried  my  young  hand  at  a  compli- 
ment ;  but  was  silenced  with  a  ''  Pooh,  pooh !"  or  rather  a  surly 
"Pishr 

1  retreated  into  my  shell  as  fast  as  possible.     Strange  waa  the  in- 
fluence which  this  powerful  man  almost  instantly  acquired  over  every 
^^uman  being  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.     In  his  intercourse 
^^nrJth  society,  it  was  not  so  much  that  he  was  a  tyrant,  as  that  he 
^^found  ready-made  slaves,  eager  to  worship  him.     I  have  seen  the 
daughter  of  a  duke  light  his  pipe,  at  his  command;  and  beheld  the 

i proudest  officers  under  her  iMajesty's  command,  quail  under  the 
oread  of  his  satire :  for,  when  that  issued  forth,  it  was  no  delicate, 
blayful  flame,  like  a  spirit-fed  lamp,  such  as  modern  sarcasm  may 
light  up,  and  even  peacefully,  though  always  with  some  degree  of 
risk  at  a  dinner-table;  it  was  a  volume  of  red-hot  lava,  from  a  bel- 
lowing crater,  scorching,  overwhelming,  devastating  a  a  it  went.  It 
^ould  be  aroused  on  the  slightest  occasion,  and,  in  an  unlooked-for 
moment ;  though,  generally,  the  man  gave  out  his  tokens  of  a  coming 
irruption  like  the  volcano: — growlings  and  grumblings  were  heard; 
Uien,  a  drear  stillness  and  sullenness  denoted  that  the  moral  powers 
were  treasured  up  to  break  out  with  the  greater  force.  Then  came 
the  burst  of  passion,  shall  we  call  it?  Yea,  of  passion  ;  for  benevo- 
lent, good,  pious  temper  never  formed  an  item  of  his  code  of  duty. 
It  was  not^  indeed,  in  those  days,  much  regarded  in  education;  and 
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i  kjiued  mm  m  paticoUr  ■wignrf  to  thcmgelvei  tfac pri- 
Wlcge  of  tbe  wolf  hi  tbe  £ld>le,  who  took  tbe  head  of  the  ■tream.  ind 
left  the  meek  lamb  to  dip  into  the  turbid  waters  at  the  bottom. 
Learned  men,  eren  great  bores  and  pedagogues,  are  now  very 
humane  sort  of  creatures;  thej  do  not  betraj  an^  very  inordinate 
contempt  for  their  feHow  men ;  they  submit  to  bsten ;  they  tliink 
that  wouMo  hare  a  right  to  reflect,  and  to  be  listened  ta  If 
thej  are  duD.  thej  are,  at  any  rate,  inoffensiTe.  It  seems  to  me  that 
your  political  economists  of  the  utilitarian  school  have  taken  their 
place,  more  or  less,  in  society.  They  always  eat  enormously— t 
privilege  of  learning  in  former  days.  They  despise  all  knowledge 
but  their  own.  They  have  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all  women  ex- 
cept their  own  peculiar  disciples  and  adorers  ;  they  generally  marry 
stupid,  dollish,  second-rate,  housekeeping,  and  housekeeper-looking 
wives.  In  short  they  have  all  the  dullness  of  the  former  class  of 
learned  men  without  that  elegance  of  mind  which  redeemed  the 
scholars  of  the  last  century  from  being  thoroughly  disgusting. 

I  was  enchained  by  Dr.  Parr  the  very  first  moment  that  I  saw 
him.  And  why?  "  What's  Hecuba  to  me,  or  I  to  Hecuba?" 
What  had  I  to  do  with  him,  or  he  with  me?  That  is  little  to  the 
purpose ;  I  was  his  slave  at  once.  He  was  not  a  tall  man,  yet  there 
was  a  sort  of  maiesty  in  his  deportment,  that  made  one  feel  short  in 
his  company.  He  was,  at  that  time,  not  a  rich  man  ;  his  star  was 
not  in  the  ascendant ;  his  learning  had  been  rewarded  by  very  scanty 
preferment ;  his  party  was  most  unfashionable.  Tl^ere  was  no  state 
m  the  plain  rectory-house ;  no  magnificence  to  enslave  the  opinions 
of  the  vulgar ;  he  was  living,  one  may  almost  say,  in  obscurity,  com- 
pared with  the  widely- spreading  fame  of  his  acquirements.  What  a 
fool  I  was  !  Remarkably  self-willed  by  nature,  I  laid  aside  every  in- 
clination in  his  presence,  just  for  the  sake  of  making  his  wishes  mine. 
Everybody  did  the  same ;  but  then, — but  then,  let  me  explain  it 

Those  who  set  out  in  life,  resolved  to  have  their  own  way,  must 
be  fools  if  they  do  not  obtain  it.  A  powerful  determination  put 
well  into  practice,  used  daily,  like  fire-irons,  and  never  alloweato 
rust,  as  the  housemaids  say,  does  much.  Dr.  Parr  knew  no  relent- 
ings ;  he  never  said,  ''  Will  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  do  this  ?"  No : 
**  You  will  do  me  the  honour,  sir,  to  walk  in.  We  command  you." 
As  for  his  especial  friends  and  corps  of  auxiliaries,  they  flew  at  a  mo- 
ment at  his  "  Jack,"  or  his  "  Will."  Nay  more,  pretty,  blushing, 
high-born  ladies,  to  whom  I  would  have  scarcely  dared  to  whisper  a 
compliment,  responded  to  his  *'jade,"  or  "hussy,"  or  "wench," 
with  few  exceptions,  as  humbly  as  if  they  were  infinitely  honoured, 
as  readily  as  if  addressed  in  euphonistic  phrase  by  Lord  Petersham, 
then  the  beau  of  beaus— the  king  of  hearts — the  elegant  precursor  of 
the  (now)  fading  perfections  of  Count  d'Orsay. 

One  digression  more — and  then,  on  to  Dr.  Parr's  round  of  boiled 
beef.  There  was  one  individual  who  resisted,  in  the  most  gentle, 
and  winning,  and  effectual  way,  the  Doctor's  encroachments  on  the 
rights  of  society.  I  remember  her  well — oh !  how  well !  She  was  a 
*'  single  woman  of  a  certain  age."  (Who  has  not  read  that  charming, 
beautiful  story,  so  called,  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sullivan's,  and  sighed  to 
think  that  the  delicate  and  gifted  spirit  of  which  it  was  the  creation, 
had  gone  hence?)  "A  single  woman  of  a  certain  age," — that  is, 
tlicn,  about  thirty— for  the  world  has  grown  younger  even  since  my 
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young  Jays*     Ladies  of  thirty  are  girls  now — then  they  wore  Cftp9, 
looked  prim,  and  had  long  sleeves  to  their  gowns. 

The  lady  who  fought  with  her  own  delicate  weapons  of  finely-po- 
lished steel,  against  Dr,  Parr,  was  a  fair,  slight,  drooping  creature, 
so  internaU^  polite,  if  one  may  so  speak,  that  ^he  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  courteous  to  a  street- sweeper.  And,  indeed,  hers  was  the 
benevolence  that  springs  from  a  guileless,  chastened  character.  She 
had  known  better  days — that  is  to  say,  richer  days.  She  was  not 
prosperous ;  she  was  not  in  want.  Indeed,  the  superiority  of  her 
intellect,  her  exemplary  life,  her  beauty,  —  for  she  was  still  surpass- 
ingJy  lovely,  —  had  obtained  for  her  an  influence  unacknowledged, 
but  felt,  throughout  a  limited  society,  to  which  the  Doctor  was 
rather  an  interloper  than  a  frequenter, — a  cataract  falling  from  on 
high  into  a  smooth  plain. 

Well,  he  loved  this  gentle  creature,  to  his  credit,  —  I  will  not  use 
the  word,  liked  ;  it  was  love — affection  rather  :  the  very  best  sort  of 
affection  that  could  be  felt  —  an  affection,  I  will  not  venture  to  say, 
pure  as  the  object  that  inspired  it.  Now  for  its  manifestations. 
Vhey  consisted  of  singling  her  out  for  his  coarse  jests ;  for  the  de- 
grading office  of  lighting  his  pipe;  for  the  butt,  to  amuse,  for  hu 
pleasure,  and  at  her  expense,  the  company,  be  they  who  they  may. 
This  happened  once — never  again,  and  why  } 

She  was  ordered  to  "  Come  hither,  wench  ;  light  my  pipe: — nay, 
first  clean  it  out  with  thy  taper- finger."  How  well  I  recollect  it, — 
on  a  hot  summer's  day,  after  a  three-o'clock  dinner,  the  party  chosen 
by  himself,  the  sun  flaring  in  upon  the  silent,  awe-struck  circle  ! 
Conversation  took  its  departure  when  the  great  man  appeared. 
'•  Come,  hussy  \  Dr.  Parr  commands  thee/' 

Then  spoke  that  meek,  subdued  being,  whose  silver  tones  still 
aound  in  my  ear.     Tliey,  too,  are  silenced  now  in  death. 
**  No,  Doctor,  I  do  not  choose." 

The  company,  especially  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  a  ranarkahly 
subservient  friend,  stared  aghast.  The  Doctor  fixed  upon  her  those 
cieep-meaning  eyes;  his  brows  were  lowered  over  them;  even  the 
^ir  seemed  darkened  ;  a  storm  was  coming — Vesuvius  was  growling 
••  Gentle  soul,"  thought  I,  **  now  for  some  of  the  Doctor's  choice  ap- 
f^^-Uatives."  This  was  when  I  knew  him  better. 
"  Choose  I  but  I  command  !" 

'*  You  have  no  right  to  command :  we  are  IVee  here,"  answered^ 
«^  if  she  had  been  addressing  a  sister  angel,  that  soft  voice.  "  I,  for 
«>^^e,  shall  not  obey." 

'*  Then,  depart !"  returned  the  Doctor,  his  face  suddenly  diffusing 
aJ  J  over  a  deep  brick-dust  red,  and  waving  his  hand  to  the  door. 

•*  I  shall  not  stir.     You   have  no  right   to  tell   me   to   de[>art," 
jilied  the  same  mild  tones. 

A  deep  silence  followed.     It  was  broken  by  a  noise  much  resem- 
bling the  whizzing  of  soda-water  ere  it  Anally  ejjscapes  from  the  bottle 

^the  Doctor's  laugh.     It  became  long  and   loutl.     The  company 

*^«ul  finally  joined  ;  and  a  smile  played  on  the  fine  face  of  her  who 
■*^fc^  resolution  to  resist  the  domestic  despot. 
**  Thou  art  a  wench — "  he  began. 

lie  was  interrupted. — "  No,  Doctor ;   I  decline  those  appellations, 
■^ou  have  no  right  to  apply  them." 

•*  Why,  then,"  he  cried j  '*  you  are  my  enemy  !" 


S-^  XEM0R1AK 

=#-— i2>i  >i?r«d  men  in  pMti-  .--r  with  dignitj,  "  you  give  me 

-r-:  err  z€  the  wolf  in  the  fab;  .-.endr 

T-ff:  icrf  zjcek  lunb  to  di-  .v.v«e  Jady  was  frowned  at,  pulled. 

Learrseii   laesi,  eren  gr'  r-ir  that  things  should  go  too  far.    It 

r   — -«~^  iort  c£  CTcatr  -v  mm,  that  it  would  be  more  prudent 

crctfiszpe  for  thar  f         ^ Or.  Pair.    They  parted,  indeed,  without 

hare  iie  lady  had  been  bowed  out  of  a  grett 

doll,  the  . .  ^  A  great  man  is  said  to  have  bowed  out  a 

y:«cr  poShacal  r  .^  i  century  ago.  she  could  not  have  been  more 

p-lzce.  more  '  jjc  tsie.   she  went  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Parr's 

pr.Tijepe  of  ;  ;^.-efi.  gave  it  her  himself.     But  never  was  there  a 

bet  tbea-  r  ^  frieads,  at  which  he  was  the  attraction,  but  he 

cepc  tbe^  ^' :_-  -  enemy""  should  be  incited  to  meet  him.      No 

iCspSd  '-  .r.n:  nxt  lighting  of  his  pipe  ;  but  a  profound,  partial, 

^'»*''         .     l^:»r:  ziarked^his  manner  to  his  "enemy."     I  remember, 

kar         ..  ' ,.  r  j»  ^-  how  regularly  his  black  spencer,  over  his  cassock 

le*  ''*^*  i>  ihovcl  hat,  and  fainily-party  wig,  not  la\i5hly  decked 

**^.tfr.  his  o'A  black  hor«e,  might  be  seen  at  her  door  ; — how 

'  ■  m'rtijr-i  oat  of  his  capacious  pocket,  one  day,   a  morctau  of 

'...ri  ^2*wa    poison  to  the  sick-room \  and  waited  meekly  till  the 

^itf  lifci  iwer.  ret;in:ed    be  was  keen  in  matters  of  property';— 

l.w  accccizies  he  >:":  a  pigeon  or  two,  all  mangled  and  feathery, 

^psxiTig  iTZfiL  liii:  >a:ze  pocket,  or  a  pixtrid^e  ; — and  how  long 

^s^  firaesili-  he  ker:  the  old  hou>ekeeper  at  his  horse's  head,  ask- 

jjtf  bier  *j->ciz  c  -«>iiH'ns  alK^ut  tl:e  invalid,  with  a  true  expression 

/£   irr'sijrr.ei  feel:r.g;  for  he  had   the   tenderness   of  a   woman's 

rexTL  ii'":<r.  x'ljthir^  mer.t  wrong.     He  could  not  bvar  to  see  hii 

f-jir-i*  s-rcr :  ar.i  r-is  sc'.nrhness  il;*per«e.l  like  vap.»jr  vheu  real 

ac.r-:w  cor-e  i=i:r^  the  litlie  ccn:::vj:-:ty  wh.-»i:i  he  i.'\ed. 

I  me  "^iT.itrei  s**d'.y  from  r-.y  s-jbject-maittr.  Where  was  1? 
A:  Lr.«  Mi}r«/c — rcvj'.\:::^  :::  vr.y  min.i  vh:u  had  become  of  my 
TV^-chjise.  ••  1:  is  :r.  iry  farm-^tarj,  qiu  ih  the  Doctor,  answering 
t~ '-TC-ir.Ts^  l.vk  :  -ir.i  your  steid?  are  Itni^ied  in  my  stable.  Yt»u 
>r.:i}  1:7--**:'  I  ex::  rive  no  notion  of  his  lisp,  it  is  indescribable.) 
I  }  -:-  :y  :Sj  •»:*he'i  :.-*  hi\e  r.r.e  ::::o\V.u-wick  by  daylight,  but  as 
:.  j.-.;.  .-^  >;  ::  -is  o-t  of  the  q-estion.  1  was  magnetized.  1  boweil, 
— --t  .- .:•;.:  'B>ir£  r.'y  c-irpci-bic  was,  and  tViioued  the  Doctor, 
"*  ''^"  ~.  jT  h^ '..';..-:  X  rr.j^'s<:.-n    flaJios.  towards  the  Rectory. 

i^..:  r-?:  .  *  r'-'/.-fz.i^eJ.  in  his  ^o«n  and  scarf,  and  tucking  under 
r.  s  .:-:•  :rc  :.?;.  t.l^.',  ::  :he  May  Qjeen.  he  turned  from  the  Green, 
"'  *••;':"  =  "  ?~  *:  VsL::ri  a  Ow>n:rany  ff  \:!Iai:e  musicians— amateurs 
'-.".  >:v..v**w-:r.v  \*.  ::r.i  rcar'.c:  oontinuativ^ns,  with  huge  ^ hoe- ties,  and 
-*.  -'v*  ^'«  *'■»■;  ^^h:7e  sturiiitv  cf  Ioc»k — the  church  choir— the 
«  .  tv-TiT  >  >;:-.  -A  -  :  ;  ..:^  ^.1  the  bassoon — the  baker,  m  ho  scratched  on 
:.j  .  ."_.:-..  .t  ::..r.:.  the  n: -.n  of  the  shop,  that  shop  lieing  a 
*.."**  "y"/*  *■'  '.  :*  .  -'  n;  ra:>:ns  up  to  spelling-books,  uho  worked 
Av^..\  „:  :.f  ,  .  ;  \  'V*  ^''''"  -^  rrser»e  of  tiageoktii  and  Pandean 
•^  t*^  J1?*.'"-\  ^  n  ""  "  ''  '^  **'^  '^^''  '  ^"^^  ^^^  these,  taking  otl"  their 
.  "/' J./r*VVV*  '"  *  ^  •^^'"''"  ^^i*n  their  best  bow  and  the  customary  kick 
'!^..  •■""  :'  '•"\  ^!^ — •»  ^*'n::a:.t  of  the  u'.d  >chool — n  make-Wheveuf 
:...  ;c^u-o.:.:^:ho^rc.::::an. 

*.c  1  .x,.r  .V.  Kt.;  ronrd  :  •  Gc:.l:tn*en."  he  said  alouil.  "  wlu 
■  ^-r":;"^'  :'•>■  '^^  '-«'  nui>:c-a  ^hillipjr  each.  Vou,  bir.  kc 
.v....*\;.  A^«rt>*::  ,;  ir.c.  -  ^^^  a  b.*che;or.  I  prrsi-me .-  " 
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I  bowed — blushed — and  muttered  something  about  being  Coelebs 
l>ut  not  in  search  of  a  wife. 

If  there  was  a  woman  in  existence  whom  he  hated,  par  excellence, 
it  was  Hannah  More.  Her  very  virtues  were  wormwood  to  Dr. 
Parr ;  they  were  not  of  his  sort.  I  heard  a  torrent  of  invectives, 
md  began  to  think  I  was  "  seeing  him"  to  great  advantage;  just 
IS  one  talks  of  a  very  destructive  conflagration  being  "  a  very  good 
ire." 

''  But  where/'  I  said^  after  walking  some  steps,  during  which  the 
words — "  unfathomable  nonsense  I  unbounded  presumption  !  arro- 
B;ant  pretensions ! "  all  met  my  ear,—''  where  are  the  gentlemen  hur- 
rying away  to.  Doctor  ?  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  ^lo  w  the  ladies 
to  be  left  alone?" 

'*No,  thir,  I  am  with  them ;  and  Jack,  and  Bob,  and  we  take 
yoa  io,  thir,  as  a  shtranger,  and  defenceless  among  shtrangers,-^ 
tod,  therefore,  most  like  a  woman." 

I  was  only  too  happy — ^but  cast  a  lingering  look  behind  at  a  bat- 
talion of  dejected  tail  coats, — black,  blue,  and  green, — who  were 
bastming  to  an  ordinary  at  the  village  public-house,  over  which 
bung  a  sign  (I  forget  what),  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words : — 
**  Good  oitertainment  for  man  and  beast."  It  was  a  fancy  of  the 
Doctoi^s  to  send  all  the  gentlemen  to  dine  at  one  place,  to  keep 
the  ladies  to  himself.  I  don't  know  exactly  why.  It  might  be, 
that,  a  widower  and  a  clergyman,  and  his  company  being  a  little 
mixed  (my  friend  the  grazier  not  even  excepted),  he  consulted  the 
proprieties,  as  he  did  at  a  Imll  given  some  years  before,  when  the 
ladies  all  supped  in  one  room,  the  gentlemen  in  another.  Was  the 
arrangement  a  consequence  of  the  recollection  of  old  manners,  when, 
before  the  women  were  educated,  and  men  refined,  it  was  not  so  per- 
fectly safe  in  point  of  decorum,  as  it  now  is,  to  permit  the  sexes  to 
mingle  freely?  There  is  a  greater  latitude  now,  because  there  is 
more  real  propriety  in  the  women,  more  principle  in  the  gentlemen 
of  the  present  generation.  Or  was  it,  as  many  said,  to  encourage 
md  enrich  the  village  innkeeper,  a  thrifty,  respectable  man,  that  the 
male  part  of  the  company  were  banished,  under  sentence  of  drinking 
bis  bad  wine,  and  eating  his  coarse  Warwickshire  mutton  (the  only 
coarse  thing  in  Warwickshire) :  or  was  it  to  save  the  thirty  ladies 
barboured  in  the  Rectory,  from  being  crowded  ?  On  the  whole,  I 
think  it  was  well  done ;  although  the  malcontents  were  many  among 
the  retreating  gentlemen.  None  liked  to  say  much  about  the  matter, 
lest  it  should  be  thought  to  proceed  from  a  repugnance  to  pay  for 
their  dinner ;  but  a  general  consternation  reigned.  Young  curates 
(the  very  name  of  a  curate,  as  Sydney  Smith  says,  inspires  compas- 
sion— it  seems  just  fitted  in  to  the  word  poor,)  felt  in  their  pockets 
for  their  silver.  The  grazier  thought  indeed  loudly  of  the  virtue  of 
giving  old  Smith,  or  Jones,  or  whatever  the  man's  name  was,  "  a 
benefit ; "  but  his  face  grew  red  as  he  talked  of  his  lost  partner. 
Four  or  five  boyish  young  men,  the  victims  of  a  system  of  private 
tutorage,  called  out  loudly  on  the  cruelty  of  being  just  allowed  to 
look  at  their  partners,  and  then  driven  from  them.  **  As  if  we  were 
a  herd  going  to  Smithfield,"  said  one  young  fellow,  a  remarkable 
adept  at  driving  a  stage-coach,  looking  at  the  grazier.  They  turned 
into  the  inn,  however,  and  crowded  into  the  little  dining-room,  with 
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its  sanded  floor.  The  Doctor's  head  man  of  domestic  convenience^  a 
clergyman,  I  grieve  to  say,  who  was  servant  to  the  Doctor's  intel- 
lect, took  the  head  of  the  table ;  the  grazier  was,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent placed  at  the  bottom,  where  he  drank  healths,  gave  toasts,  and 
made  a  speech ! 

We,  meantime,  paraded  the  village  to  the  Rectory.     'Tis  a  grand 
house  now.     I  have  not  seen  it  of  late.    I  could  not  endure  to  see  it. 
Could  not  the  desecrating  hand  of  those  who  have  enlarged  the 
former  house  of  Dr.  Parr,  have  left  it  alone  ?     A  good  house  can  be 
raised  in  a  day  ;  but  who  can  rebuild  a  house  in  which  a  great  man 
lived  ?     The  house,  grant  it,  was  ignoble, — ^perhaps  uncomfortable, 
unpicturesque, — but  it  was  his  I     His  was  the  narrow  entrance,— -I 
see  it  now, — into  which  he  hurried,  that  time  two  learned  dignitaries, 
bishops,  arrived  on  a  prefixed  visit,  to  receive  these  awful  guests. 
Tom  Sheridan — brilliant,  erratic — the  very  last  person  to  have  been 
placed  under  such  hands,  was  then  living  at  Hatton,  and  a  most  un- 
dutiful  pupil  he  was.     No  end  of  the  anecdotes  told  of  his  pranks 
played  upon  that  combination  of  simplicity  and  pomposity  which 
the  great  scholar  occasionally  displayed.     On  this  occasion,  the  best 
wig  was  called  into  its  occupation  from  a  room  in  which,  on  a  kind 
of  dumb  waiter  with  arms,  it  hung  in  company  with  but  one  supe- 
rior,— that  worn  at  Oxford, — and  surrounded  with  innumerable  in- 
feriors for  more  frequent  use.     The  Doctor  hurried  down  as  the 
Mitred  coach  drove  up  to  the  door,  which  opened,  if  I  remember 
aright,  direct  upon  the  road.     But  the  evil  spirit  was  behind  him ; 
into  the  wig  went  one  turkey-cock's  feather — ^two — three — then  the 
wild  sprite  darted  off,  cleared  the  poultry. yard,  and  found  his  way 
into  the  village,  to  mingle  with  the  group  of  admiring  boys  and 
girls,  to  observe  the  great  event  of  the  day. 

The  other  wigs  descended  stately  and  expectant  from  their  coach. 
When  they  beheld  the  Doctor — shall  I  relate  it  ?  or  will  it  be  con- 
strued into  disrespect  of  these  learned  and  estimable  men  ?  They 
were  flesh  and  blood.  When  they  saw  him  to  whom  they  had  made 
this  pilgrimage,  thus  bedecked,  one,  it  is  said,  burst  into  fits  of 
laughter,  which  overpowered  the  Latin  quotation  with  which  they 
were  received.  The  other,  more  wily,  bowed  low, — very  low,  to 
conceal  the  smile  which  played  upon  his  episcopal  countenance. 
But  the  first  was  fairly  overpowered ;  and  his  brother  Bish<^  waa 
led  by  the  anxious  Doctor  gravely  and  hastily  into  the  parlour, 
the  door  mysteriously  closed,  and  a  solemn  and  earnest  question  put, 
whether  certain  distressing  reports  which  had  lately  gone  abroad  of 

Dr. 's  sanity  had — ana  the  deep  grey  eye  was  almost  suffused 

as  the  query  was  whispered — *'  any  foundation  in  truth  ?  "  How 
the  matter  ended,  J  know  not ;  but  feel  no  doubt  but  that  they 
all  three  recovered  themselves,  after  the  second  bottle  of  port 
after  dinner.  And  this  was  the  very  passage — these  are  the  very 
steps ;  the  passage  is  a  hall  now ; — the  very  steps  on  which  those 
square  toes  that  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot  to  receive  the  bishops, 
often  and  often  went  in  and  out  are  taken  away  !  Taste  !  thou  hast 
thy  crimes,  as  well  as  ignorance ! 

We  passed  into  the  house,  and  were  seated,  as  soon  as  the  ladies 
had  taken  off*  their  bonnets,  at  the  dinner-tables.  These  were  spread 
in  a  larce,  square  room,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  the 
Doctor  had  added  to  the  Rectory,  and  which  the  collections  of  years. 
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antl  the  preseiiU  of  all  the  lettered  men  of  his  own  time,  had  lined 
with  su b stall ttal  books.  The  Doctor's  picture, — -wrs  it  by  Romney, 
or  Opie  ? — I  am  sure  I  forget, — hung  over  the  mantel-piece.  This 
was  a  softened,  subdued*  nothing-worth  likeness;  the  fire  was  smo- 
thered in  tho:^e  speaking  eyes.  It  waa  what  one  calls  a  flattering 
likeness ;  but  it  fliittered  the  form,  and  insulted  the  intellect.  The 
best  likeness  ever  taken  of  Dr.  Parr  was  one  by  Da  we,  a  cabinet 
picture,  an  inimitable  portrait^  and  as  near  to  the  singular  original 
as  canvas  can  be  to  life. 

The  Doctor's  Hbrary  was,  I  hear,  much  overrated  during  his  life, 
and  certainly  contained,  according  to  the  catalogue,  many  things 
which  learned  men  would  usually  throw  away.  But  much  was  ex- 
pected from  the  notes  which  it  was  his  practice  to  write  on  the  mar- 
gins of  his  own  books,  illustrative  of  his  opinions,  and  testifying  to 
his  enmities  and  friendships,  critical,  biographical,  and  etymological. 
His  chief  power  consisteil  in  the  forcible  delineation  of  character. 
He  was  eminently  dramatic.  No  man  could  lay  a  man's  merits  more 
cotnspicuously  and  ably  before  you  than  he  could ;  no  one  could 
master  a  villain — in  words,  I  mean, — ^more  completely.  One  never 
forgot  his  pictures.  They  were  oftentimes,  indeed  generally,  drawn 
in  colours  far  too  strong ;  but,  though  their  fidelity  might  be  ques* 
tioned^  the  vigour  of  his  pencil  was  felt  by  every  one  who  knew  iU 
touches* 

In  this  room  he  seldom  wrote ;  and,  until  his  last  illness,  sat  but 
little.  Then,  I  rather  think,  when  laid  iip  with  some  complaint  in 
his  leg,  the  Doctor  made  this  his  reception-room,  and  kept  his  friends 
writing  for  him,  like  secretaries.  When  in  health,  Dr.  Parr's  place 
of  study,  and  of  smoke,  was  a  summer-house  at  the  end  of  his  use- 
ful, tasteless  garden  ;  where,  in  summer  time,  he  was  to  be  seen  at 
five  or  six  o^clock^  writing  as  if  for  his  breatl,  and  smoking  as  if  for 
a  wager.  He  took  but  little  breakfast — a  cup  of  coffee  ;  and  ate  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  summer-house — small,  and  totally 
uninteresting  in  itself — is,  I  trust,  standing  even  now.  I  dare  scarce- 
ly ask  the  question,  for  it  was  seated  in  the  same  county  in  which  a 
roan — silent  for  ever  be  his  odious  name ! — pulled  down  Shak spear e's 
hou^,  that  he  might  not  be  troubled  with  visitors.  It  stands  in  a 
county  but  little  addicted  to  enthusiasm,  and  guilty  of  indi Terence 
even  to  her  highest  honours.  Who  but  the  natives  of  Warwick- 
shire would  permit  a  railroad  to  be  carried  within  less  than  a  gun- 
shot of  the  ruins  of  Kenil worth,  —  those  once  silent  and  proud  me- 
entos  of  the  Leicesters,  and  the  Clintons,  and  the  Lancasters, — of 
,t,^-of  Amy  Robsart,— of  Elizabeth  ?  What,  indeed,  wotdd  old 
ineham  say?  However,  let  us  not  bemoan  ourselves  too  much  on 
t  matter,  when  we  recall  that  a  railroad  darts  through  the  midst 
of  Edinburgh,  cuts  beneath  the  Castle  Mound,  desecrates  the  Old 
Town  by  its  vulgar  proximity  ;  that  its  volleys  of  smoke  will  soon 
tint  the  summit  of  the  Scott  monument,  and  ascend  even  to  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Caalton.     To  return  to  Hatton* 

A  plentiful,  though,  except  soup,  cold  repast  was  spread,  and  we 

tat  down.     This  sounds  very  simple;  but  you  know  not,  dege- 

te  moderns,  by  what  ceremonies  that  very  act  of  sitting  down 

prefaced.     But  let  me,  first,  take  a  review  of  my  company.     It 

nsisted,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  elderly  single  ladies,  of 

e  young ;  of  the  weaker  sex,  all ;  excepting,  also,  two  brothers, 


snire 
r      shot 
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Vfell  known  as  the  almost  inseparable  friends  of  Dr.  Parr,  —  and  his 
was  no  ordinary  friendship. 

The  Reverend  John^  commonly  called  ''^  Jack  Bartlam,"  was  a 
man  to  whom  no  one  would  address  that  term  of  familiarity,  except 
Dr.  Parr ;  and  to  whom  no  one  could  apply  it,  save  in  the  kindness 
of  long  intimacy,  —  never,  oh  !  never,  in  disrespect,  or  derision. 
The  days  of  Jack,  Will,  and  Ned,  are  gone  out ;  and  with  them 
much  of  the  true  and  hearty  friendship  which  expressed  itself  in 
the  absence  of  trifling  forms.  It  is  not  that  our  hearts  are  wntck 
colder  than  they  were ;  it  is  not  that  we  are  more  independent  of 
the  affections,  —  it  is  that  we  are  more  fastidious ;  civilization  has 
done  that  for  us  which  will  never  be  undone ;  we  are  the  children  of 
luxury,  even  where  the  intellect  and  the  feelings  are  concerned. 
This  is  the  age  of  sneering;  we  must  have  every  one  perfect; 
strong,  yet,  elegant  in  mind  ;  finished  even  in  manners  ;  without  i 
spot  upon  which  the  finger  of  Ridicule  can  place  her  thin  and 
freezing  finger,  which  withers  where  it  touches. 

Think  not  this  is  the  prelude  of  apology  for  him  whose  honest 
name  I  write  with  a  solemn  feeling  of  sadness,  respect,  and  affec- 
tion.    An  accomplished  scholar,  an  earnest  pastor,  a  liberal  friend, 
a  charitable  judge  of  others, '' Jack  "  needs  no  apologist:  hepoi- 
sessed,  too,  the  true  good. breeding  of  that  school  we  call  old,  bot 
which,  like  the  yew-tree  in  the  churchvard  is  ever  green,  among 
the  considerate  and  the  intellectual.     Alike  in  the  presence  of  tiie 
peer,  or  of  the  peasant,  "  Jack"  was  the  courteous,  I  do  not  say  pol- 
ished English  gentleman.     Courtesy  springs  from  the  combioatioo 
of  certain  feelings ;   polish  is  the  effect  of  certain  habits :  yet  do 
not  infer  that  he  was  coarse ;  he  had  only  one  misfortune— he  wii 
fat. 

How  oflen  have  I  looked  at  that  well-formed,  even  handsome,  some- 
what Roman  countenance,with  that  ineffably  kind  eye,  and  wished  it 
had  been  placed  upon  a  nobler  pedestal,  a  form  six  feet  high,  instead 
of  five  feet  eight ;  an  erect,  thin,  compact  figure,  inst^id  of  thit 
short,  stout,  even  somewhat  bulky  frame,  which  seemed  never  jet 
to  have  met  with  the  heaven-born  tailor  intended  to  fit  it;  for 
Jack's  coats  were  excellent  in  cloth  and  quality,  but  loose  as  msoj 
men's  principles.  His  countenance  was,  indeed,  comely;  and,  ss 
the  Doctor  would  o(\en  whisper  to  some  young  favourite, "  Jack 
had  been  a  handsome  man."  He  was  then  about  forty-elgbt— 1 
thought  him,  I  remember,  quite  in  years ;— endowed  with  a  good 
living,  a  competent  fortune,  a  thoroughly  independent  character ;  be 
was  one  of  the  few  who  loved  Dr.  Parr  for  his  own  sake,  not  of 
the  many,  who  sought  to  borrow  from  the  sun  the  beams  wbicb 
are  only  refracted  when  they  fall  upon  bright  substances.  Jack 
was  useful,  but  not  subservient ;  and  thoroughly  understood  the 
Doctor's  character,  adored  his  talents,  worshipped  his  Greek  aod 
Latin,  and  gloried  in  his  society.  I  confess,  I  see  no  degraditkifl 
in  such  a  true,  hearty,  enduring  hero-worship  as  this.  Tberei* 
something  consolatory,  and  ennobling  to  one's  apprehension  of  bu' 
man  nature,  to  see  a  deep,  and  even  somewhat  abject  affection,  io' 
dependent  of  the  ties  of  blood,  but  resting  solely  upon  the  bigo 
qualities  of  the  one,  and  the  capacity  for  admiring  of  the  otb^* 
It  never  degraded  *'  Jack." 

1  mentioned  •'  Jack"  as  a  clergyman.     He  was  one  of  tbcoW 
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school  in  that  respect,  a  true  lover  of  his  Charcfa^  sound,  orthodox, 
and  decided,  but  not  illiberal  and  snarling ;   compounding  for  the 

*'  SiDi  he  is  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  he  has  no  mind  to.** 

In  particular,  he  was  liberal  on  the  subject  of  port  wine.  Now, 
the  days  of  port-wine  clergymen  are  gone  by,  undoubtedly ;  and  I 
tremble  while  I  write,  to  think  how  Jack  may  be  condemned  by 
those  who  are  at  this  moment  ordering  their  boiled  light  pudding 
for  dinner ;  and  who  are  contributing  to  the  ruin  of  cattle-dealers, 
and  to  the  undue  elevation  of  the  fishmonger  above  his  fellow-men. 
Now,  if  Jack  had  a  fault,  it  was  in  carrying  his  liberal  notions  on 
the  score  of  housekeeping  too  far, — ^never  to  intemperance  in  drink- 
ing, but  too  a  perhaps  blameable  luxury  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  But  for  this  he  paid  a  retribution  in  the  bulk  of  a  figure 
which  had  never  been  graceful,  and  in  a  tendency  to  apoplectic 
disease,  which  ended  abruptly  and  awfully  in  sudden  deatb.  I  do 
not  mean  in  this  to  hold  him  up  as  an  example ;  only  a  few  words 
to  my  faating  friends.  With  all  this  latitude,  (which  I  seek  not  to 
excuse,)  Jack  managed  to  maintain  peace,  to  receive  respect,  to 
preAch  the  gospel,  to  obtain  a  holy  and  permanent  influence  over 
nis  pariah.  Disputes  were  referred  to  him,  who  never  said  an  angry 
word,  nor  quarrelled  about  tithes,  nor  tempted  the  demon  which 
seems  to  rise  up  even  at  the  funeral  of  the  abjured  Dissenter  in  the 
present  day,  nor  had  long  correspondence  with  his  parishioners, 
with  whom  he  had  little  to  correspond  about:  and  yet  Jack  was 
an  absolute  stickler  for  everything  that  was  seemly,  correct,  and 
reverential  in  our  Church  service. 

No  man  read  the  prayers  of  the  Church  so  well.     He  was,  as  Dr. 
Parr  affirmed,  a  perfect  master  of  the  English  language  in  composi- 
tion ;  he  breathed  it  forth  in  the  fullest,  purest,  and  richest  tones ; 
he  gave  to  every  word,   so  pregnant  in  sense,  (compiled  as  our 
Liturgy  was  in  days  when  our  language  was  in  its  height  of  purity, 
and  consequent  force,)   an  earnest,  effectual  intonation.     On  this 
account.  Dr.  Parr,  conscious  of  his  own  defect  in  speech,  always 
assigned  to  Jack   the  reading  of   any  peculiarly  solemn   service. 
On  such  occasions,  especially  on  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Jack  was 
sent  for.    He  rode  over  from  Alcester,  where  he  resided,  to  Hatton ; 
and  I  think  I  see  his  overalls  and  leather  gaiters  now,    jogging 
away,  on  a  horse  as  well-fed  and  as  fat  as  himself,  on  the  road  from 
Warwick.     But  Jack  was  a  stranger  to  me  on  that  eventful  May- 
day when  he  undertook  the  arduous  department  of  carving  a  hare, 
'Wfaich  he  lauded  with  encomiums,  well-turned  in  Latin  and  Eng« 
llsh.     Just  one  word  more  touching  the  clergy,  before  I  leave  JacK. 
\Vhy  have  not  our  modern  clergymen, — strenuous,  devout,  blame- 
less as  they  generally  are,— the  art  of  managing  their  parishes  as  the 
^ood  old-fashioned  host  once  had  ?     Is  it  that  the  spirit  of  disputa- 
tion is  among  them ;  and  that  those  whom  it  once  possesses,  like 
^he   devils  of  old,  it  teareth,  impelling  them  to  acts  even  of  self- 
destruction? 

At  the  bottom  of  the  table,  opposite  to  Jack,  sat  a  tall,  very 
llandsome,  very  young  man,  of  aristocratic  breed,  and  what  was,  in 
^hose  days,  aristocratic  ignorance,  save  of  pugilism  and  cock-fight- 
ing.    He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Doctor's,   sent  to  be  prepared  for 
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college.  To  look  at  him,  you  would  suppose  no  refining  proceti 
neeflfyl:  the  face  was  perfect, — of  a  fine  aquiltne,  and  of  that  clear, 
varying  complexion  which  suits  with  a  blue  eye  and  light  hair  I 
wonder  w!iat  has  become  of  him^  —  whether,  in  the  soberiaing 
effect  of  time,  the  kindly  qualities  that  spake  in  that  eye,  and  the 
graceful  endeavour  to  please — but  only  where  he  happened  to  like 
. — have  risen  into  respectable  virtues,  or  been  bestowed  upon  baae 
companions,  and  finally  drenched  in  that  slough  of  dissolutenett 
into  which  it  was  feared  he  might  fall.  That  day,  he  had  only  just 
been  restored  after  some  wild  exploit,  which  had  produced  a  grave 
and  even  vituperative  rebuke  from  his  preceptor.  He  looked  sad 
and  hardened,  rather  than  humbled,  and  shy,  and  yet  not  sulky; 
and  the  contrast  between  his  athletic  youth  and  bright  complexion, 
and  the  older  men  about  him,  was  not  more  apparent  than  that 
between  the  comfortable,  modest  self-possession  of  Jack,  and  the 
majestic  air  of  indefeasible  right  of  Dr.  Parr.  What  1  much  liked 
about  Jack  was  his  good-nature  to  this  overgrown  boy  in  disgrace, 

— his  way  of  pleading  for  him  when  C overturned  a  decanter, 

and  the  Doctor  scowled  as  if  it  were  done  on  purpose, — his  assur- 
ance that  the  mangled  fowl  sent  away  was  too  old  to  have  been  well 
carved, — his  courteous  yet  dignified  manner  to  the  youth ; — but  I 
shall  run  on  for  ever  if  I  write  on  the  theme  of  Jack's  kind  acts. 

Our  repast  was  prefaced  by  ceremonials,  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
A  cup  brimful  of  mulled  wine  was  first  pledged  by  the  Queen  of  the 
May  to  the  company,  and  then  handed  round,  each  lady  being  desired, 
as  she  parsed  it,  to  think  of  any  one  whom  she  liked  best*  Hea- 
vens! what  blushes  and  sighs! — and  from  none  more  than  from 
one  worthy  spiusler  of  five-and- thirty,  who  was  positively  over- 
powered by  her  feelings.  After  this,  an  emphatic  grace,  beautifully 
worded  by  Dr.  Parr,  preceding,  we  sat  down  to  the  liberal,  plain 
fare  before  us,  and  forgot  all  considerationa  in  the  tumult  ot  the 
knife  and  fork. 

The  evening  ended  with  tea  for  the  ladies,  and  a  pipe  for  the 
Doctor.  He  always  sntoked,  from  choice,  the  coarsest  tobacco; 
and  I  rushed  out  in  a  happy  pause  in  an  eloquent  harangue,  eager 
to  find  my  post-chaise,  and  to  proceed  to  Warwick, 
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The  Hearts  of  Old  !  The  m«rry  Oac« ! 

The  mirrors  of  the  men  : 
Oh,  for  »  tpel!  to  wake  once  more 

The  chords  diat  thrill'd  tbem  then  I 
To  rftiite  the  uliritie  long  consecrate 

To  truth  and  love  suhlime  ; 
And  live  again,  the  only  great. 

The  victors  over  time  ! 
The  Hearts  of  Old  !    Tbe  gallant  Ones  ! 

That  nev^er  knew  a  fear. 
And  still  could  feel  for  others*  weal,, 

And  melt  at  woman's  teur  ! 
That  braved  the  battle's  rerigeftd  ire. 

Serene  and  undiMoay^d  ; 
But  ovVy  •ternor  nerve  relax "d. 

When  Pity  sued  for  aid. 


The  HmrltL  of  Old !  The  toilsame  Onet ! 

That  traced  the  studioua  piige  : 
And  fitamp^d  the  glories  of  their  own, 

U|>on  a  future  age  ! 
Oblivion  hath  no  hold  on  them  ^ 

The  self-atleiiling  scroll 
Records  their  majesty  of  thoti^ht, 

Their  boundlessness  of  soul  I 
The  Hearts  of  Old  !   The  mighty  One*  J 

That  framed  the  gi&nt  donics^ 
The  huhvark^  of  our  native  land. 

The  guardians  of  our  homes  f 
The  Minster  and  the  maMiTe  Keepi 

Rich  heirloums  of  their  »kill — 
Oh,  Heart»  of  Yore,  ye  are  not  i 

But  Jtve  amidst  thena  still  ' 
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WITH  AX  ILLUSTRATIOK  BY  J.  LEECH. 

A  LITTLE  NEWS  OF  MR.  LEDBURY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 

POLKA. 

It  18  now  a  little  more  than  twelve  months  since  we  last  encoun- 
lered  our  old  acquaintance^  Mr.  Titus  Ledbury,  in  these  pages.  His 
fncnda  will  be  glad  to  hear,  that  during  this  interval  he  has  been  well 
and  happy ;  that  his  manners  and  general  bearing  in  societv  are,  if 
ymsible,  more  elegant  than  ever;  and  his  graceful  attitudes  have 
gliaatly  distinguished '  him  in  the  salons  of  the  Transisliiigtonian  dis- 
UJets.  At  the  same  time,  his  mind  has  lost  nothing  of  its  well-poised 
iateiitions ;  albeit^  as  fbrmerlv^  they  do  not  altogether  at  times  produce 
Ab  exactly  desired  effect,  fiut  he  is  a  good  creature,  and  everybody 
jp  always  happy  to  see  him. 

Of  coarse  Mr.  Ledbury  was  one  of  the  first  to  learn  the  Polka. 
Uke  everybody  else,  as  long  as  he  could  not  dance  it,  he  said  it  was  very 
Viiiiitereiting,  and  would  never  keep  its  ground ;  but  when  he  came 
to  know  itj  he  was  most  indomitable,  and,  after  supper,  com])leteIy 
/rimilique  in  its  mazes,  especially  in  the  "chasse"  and  the  <' back-step," 
vpon  which  he  rather  prided  himself.  He  has  been  known,  at  this 
period  of  the  evening,  to  tire  down  three  young  ladies,  and  then  ask 
to  be  introdueed  to  a  fourth, — madly,  wildly,  desperately, — even  after 
ahe  bad  confessed  that  she  only  knew  it  a  little.  And  this,  too,  when 
he  ftsw  there  was  no  chance  of  the  tune  coming  to  a  conclusion,  by 
reeaoa  of  the  cornet  and  piano  having  numbed  their  feelings  with 
ebenyj  and  played  on  mechanically,  with  the  dogged  action  of  u  culprit 
who  anticipates  much  exercise  on  the  treadmill.  It  is  a  merciful  dis- 
pensation that  the  cornet  can  be  played  with  the  eyes  shut,  in  common 
witb  many  other  Terpsichorean  instruments.  If  it  could  not,  polkas 
end  cotillons  would  gradually  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  drawiiig- 
nNnn«  to  the  fiendish  delight  of  those  mnnchons  dc  socieie  (mulfs  of 
aociety),  who  tell  you  that  the  aforesaid  polkas  and  cotillons  are 
^very  strange  kinds  of  dances,  which  they  never  wish  t/ieir  girls  to 
join  in." 

Old  Mr.  Ledbury  did  not  see  much  in  the  Polka :  in  fact,  he  had  a 
iialike  generally  to  what  he  termed  '*  people  kicking  their  heels  about 
bs  outlandish  fashions."  But  the  instant  Titus  perceived  that  every 
one  who  wished  to  distinguish  himself  in  society  must  learn  the  Polka 
— «oC  to  mention  the  vaise  d  deux  temps  and  Cellar ius,  which  he  had 
-■earody  courage  enough  yet  to  attempt — he  determined  to  conquer  its 
difficulties-  And  to  this  end,  he  joined  a  class  at  a  professor's  who 
tattgbt  polkas  night  and  day ;  in  whose  house  the  violin  never  stopped, 
IB  wbose  first-floor  windows  the  blinds  were  never  drawn  up.  The 
pieftssor  was  connected  with  the  ballet  at  the  theatres,  and  he  used  to 
Dring  one  or  two  of  the  *'  pets"  of  that  department  to  be  partners  on 
tbe  oeeasion — pretty  little  girls,  with  glossy  braided  hair  and  bright 
cyeSf  who  tripped  about  in  the  morning  in  blue  check  Polka  clo:iks, 
and  in  tbe  evening  in  pink  tights  and  gauze  petticoats, — sylphs  that 
people  paid  money  to  see — peris  whom  men  in  white  neckcloths  and 
priTate  Doxes  had  looked  at  through  bimicular  glasses.     What  happi. 
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ness  for  Titus !  Under  sucli  tuition  be  improTed  rapidly.  lie  went 
out  everywhere^  and  polked  all  the  evening:  at  last^  nothing  could 
satisfy  him  but  that  his  people  must  give  a  polka  party  tbemscdvea. 

There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against  this.  Since  his  sister 
Emma's  marriage,  there  had  not  been  much  eaiety  at  home ;  and,  be- 
sides^  Emma  had  now  a  little  baby,  regarding  whose  appearance,  in 
reply  to  Master  Walter  Ledbury's  too  minute  inquiries,  the  most 
remarkable  horticultural  stories  connected  with  silver  spades  and  the 
vegetation  of  parsley,  had  been  promulgated, — a  tiny,  fair,  velvet- 
cheeked  doll,  in  whose  face  everybody  found  a  different  likeness. 
The  other  little  Ledbury  girls  were  not  old  enough  to  be  brought  out, 
and  Mrs.  Ledbury  said  she  could  not  take  all  the  trouble  upon  herself. 
But  there  was  a  greater  obstacle  than  all  this  to  contend  with.  The 
&mily  had  left  Islington,  at  the  expiration  of  their  lease,  and  taken  a 
new  house  somewhere  on  the  outskirts  of  the  R^ent's  Park,  in  a 
freshly  made  colony,  which  cabmen  never  could  find  out,  but  wandered 
about  for  hours  over  rudely  gravelled  roads,  without  lamps  and  police- 
men, and  between  skeleton  houses,  until,  at  break  of  day,  thev  found 
themselves  somewhere  impinging  upon  Primrose  HiU,  at  an  elevation 
of  a  considerable  number  of  feet  above  the  level  of  Lord's  cricket- 
ground.  And,  moreover,  there  was  a  clause  in  the  leases  of  these 
houses,  that  no  dancing  could  be  allowed  therein,  under  heavy  furfeitat, 
which  threw  aspersions  on  their  stability.  But  architectural  improve- 
ment is  daily  progressing ;  and  economy  of  time  and  material  being 
the  great  desiderata  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  this  point.  Houses  are  run  up,  like  Aladdin's  palace,  in  one 
night ;  and  the  same  ingenuity  that  could  formerly  overspread  Vauz- 
hall  Grardens  with  a  single  ham,  is  put  into  fresh  requisition,  to  see 
how  many  acres  of  building-ground  may  be  covered  with  the  same 
number  of  bricks  that  were  employed,  in  times  gone  by,  for  one  family 
mansion. 

All  these  facts  were  urged  by  Mr.  Ledbury  senior ;  but  Titus  did 
not  give  it  up,  for  all  that.  He  knew  that  his  father  was  as  insensible 
as  a  rock  to  his  hints,  but  he  also  knew  that  the  constant  dropping  oT 
hints  would  at  last  have  a  softening  effect ;  and  so  it  proved.  He  im- 
plored so  earnestly,  and  impressed  the  fact  so  frequently  upon  hisi 
parents  that  the  landlord  need  never  know  anything  about  it,  as  at 
last  to  get  their  consent.  And  then  he  struck  the  iron  whilst  it  was 
hot.  He  bought  some  engraved  invitation  note-paper,  with  ''  Polka"" 
in  the  corner :  drew  up  a  list  of  friends;  and,  lastly,  got  his  mother  to  ask 
Miss  Seymour  to  come  and  stay  with  them  for  the  time  being.  Fannjf^iC  1 
Wilmer,  his  country  friend,  was  also  asked  up  from  Clumpley,  UK3^^^ 
which  place  the  Polka  had  not  yet  reached.  Baby  required  all  Emma'fl^  ^'^a 
attention,  and  so  she  was  left  out  of  the  question;  but  her  husbanifc^^" 
promised  to  come,  and  be  Jack  Johnson  as  heretofore,  "by  particula^t-^**' 
desire  and  upon  that  occasion  only."  For  having  passed  through  thalP'-'^'J^ 
litage  of  feeling,  during  the  time  he  was  engaged,  which  rude  peopl^^^^^? 
designate  as  "  spooney,"  and  the  subsequent  enchantment,  after  matri— ^""^ 
mony,  during  the  premieres  illusions, — in  both  which  states  a  man  imM  * 
not  tit  company  for  anybody  except  one — he  was  now  returning  ootc^'^^'** 
more,  as  is  the  invariable  rule,  to  a  capital  fellow. 

The  chief  occupation  of  Titus  before  the  ball  was  to  teach  Fannj^^^* 
Wilmer   the  Polka.     And  to  this  end   they  practised  all  day  long^p'^^ 


whilst  Miss  Seymour  kindly  played  the  Atitien  and  the  opera  editions .^:^^' 
until  her  lingers  were  as  w«iry  as  their  feet.   They  did  the  prome«sd«5«^  *^^ 
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and  the  waltz^  and  the  return^  and  the  double  polka  on  the  square, 
and  the  chasse^  and  the  whirl,  turning  round  so  fast  and  leaning  back 
to  such  a  degree,  that  at  last  they  resembled  a  revolving  V  made  of 
two  human  figures,  like  an  animated  initial  letter.  All  this  practising, 
however,  had  its  desired  end.  Fanny  Wilmer  learnt  the  Polka,  and 
Titus  was  so  charmed  at  the  effect  he  was  certain  they  would  produce 
together,  that  he  had  some  vague  notion  of  putting  on  a  pair  of  red 
morocco  boots  with  brass  heels,  that  would  click  together,  expressly 
far  the  occasion. 

At  last  the  night  came.  By  dint  of  much  previous  instruction,  every- 
body found  their  way  to  the  house  pretty  well,  except  old  Mrs.  Hod- 
dle^  who  came  in  a  fly  all  the  way  from  Islington,  not  believing  in 
cabs,  and  missing  the  pro})er  road^  got  benighted  in  St.  John's  Wood, 
which,  in  her  imagination,  she  peopled  with  North  American  Indians, 
having  aome  vague  recollections  of  an  loway  encampment  thereabouts. 
Jack  assisted  "intus  in  his  duties  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  for  he 
knew  almost  everybody  there ;  and  then  the  festivities  of  the  evening 
commenced.  Old  Mr.  Ledbury  gave  himaelf  up  to  his  misery  with 
great  resignation.  He  intended,  as  heretofore,  either  to  have  visited  a 
friend,  or  to  have  gone  to  bed :  but,  in  the  first  case,  everybody  he  knew 
lived  too  far  off ;  and  in  the  second,  his  bed-room  was  turned  out  of 
window  for  the  evening.  The  supper  was  laid  in  the  dining-room, 
the  door  of  which  was  locked ;  and  the  ices  and  cherry- water  were 
dispensed  in  the  back  parlour,  which  Titus,  from  the  presence  of  a 
fow  grave  volumes,  and  some  loose  numbers  of  periodicals,  called  his 
•'study." 

They  had  a  quadrille,  and  then  a  waltz  ;  then  a  quadrille,  then  a 
polka,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Ledbury  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and 
waa  much  admired.  Nor  was  Jack  Johnson  less  conspicuous.  He 
had  not  regularly  learned  the  Polka,  but  he  said  it  was  merely  a  di- 
luted edition  of  a  Quartier  Latin  dance,  for  which  he  had  sometimes 
been  compelled  to  leave  the  chaumiire,  and  therefore  he  did  not  find 
it  very  difficult. 

Of  course,  there  was,  as  there  always  is,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
guests  who  did  not  dance  the  Polka ;  but  they  stood  round  the  room, 
and  looked  pleasant,  which  was  all  that  was  required  of  tbem.  Nor 
were  they,  in  this  capacity  of  wall-flowers,  without  their  value :  for 
spectators  are  useful  things  in  a  party  to  inspirit  the  others ;  and  the 
rare  idea  that  you  are  doing  something  which  somebody  else  cannot 
who  is  looking  on,  encourages  you  to  perform  unexpected  marvels  of 
Terpsichorean  agility.  Some  people  call  this  vanity  ;  others  human 
nature.  However,  the  enthusiasm  spread,  and  every  Polka  was  more 
energetic  than  the  last,  until  the  room  trembled  again. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  this  been  the  only  sensation  created. 
The  servants  had  entered  the  dining-room,  to  make  the  last  prepara- 
tions for  supper,  when  a  wild  scene  of  horror  presented  itself  unpa- 
ralleled even  in  the  annals  of  the  Lisbon  and  Gaudaloupe  earthquakes. 
Well   might  the  landlord  have  prohibited  dancing  in  his  tenement. 
Ilie  ceiling  had  curved  round,  and  was  bulging  into  the  room,  like  an 
inreited  arch,  whilst  from  its  patera  the  lamp  was  swinging  reck- 
lessly, as  though  it  had  been  an  incense-burner  in  the  Jbands  of  a 
{driest.     Every  glass  on  the  table,  chattering  its  own  music,  was  polk- 
ing with  its  fellow,  until  it  fell  off  the  edge ;  a  Crusader  in  black- 
leaded   plaster  had  chassee'd  from  his  bracket,  and  was  lying  piece- 
Hieal  oa  the  carpet ;  a  bust  of  Shakspeare  was  nodding  time  to  the 
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tune,  as  be  prepared  to  follow  iu  example :  and  there  was  not  a  bar- 
ley-sugar sbip  or  windmill  whicb  bad  not  been  jolted  into  fragments 
tliat  left  no  trace  of  tbe  original  form.  Well  enougb  migbt  die  do- 
mestic supernumeraries^  eng^i^edfortbenigbt^  bave  been  scared.  There 
was  a  momentary  expectation  of  all  the  guests  coming  down  to  supper 
by  a  much  quicker  method  than  the  staircase. 

Terrible  and  general  was  the  alarm,  when  tbe  remarkable  state  of 
architectural  affairs  was  promulgated.  There  was  only  one  person 
happy,  and  that  was  old  Mr.  Ledburv.  As  soon  as  be  saw  bis  guests 
were  frightened,  he  rubbed  his  hanos  and  smiled,  and  promu^ted 
the  inteuigence  that  the  floor  was  about  to  fall  in,  with  the  same  glee 
as  be  would  have  done  the  news  of  a  favourable  change  in  the  minis- 
try, or  a  rise  in  the  railway  shares,  of  which  be  was  a  large  partici- 
pator. Titus,  who  was  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  distinguished  step, 
turned  pale ;  Jack  laughed ;  and  Mrs.  Ledbury  hurried  all  her  visi- 
tors down  stairs,  with  the  most  nervous  eagerness,  which  gave  them  a 
pretty  broad  hint,  that  they  were  to  bolt  their  supper  and  go  away. 
They  took  it  very  speedily. 

This  was  Mr.  Ledbury  s  first  Polka  party,  and  his  last.  It  certainly 
had  created  a  sensation,  but  not  the  one  he  had  anticipated.  He  de- 
termined, if  he  danced  the  Polka  again,  to  do  so  at  the  residences  of 
other  people ;  and  old  Mr.  Ledbury,  who  got  involved  in  a  mild  law- 
suit in  consequence,  after  many  anathemas  against  outlandish  dances 
and  their  followers,  finally  gravitated  into  a  determination  to  leave 
his  present  abode,  which  never  recovered  its  right  angles;  and  for  the 
future,  next  to  the  Polka,  to  abhor  all  houses  run  up  to  be  let  in  sub- 
urban neighbourhoods,  which  were  as  picturesque  and  fragile  as  those 
of  the  illuminated  village  carried  at  evening  on  the  head  of  the  in- 
genious Italian  in  quiet  neighbourhoods. 
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BT   WILLIAM   JONES. 

Droop  not,  my  heart,  with  thy  burden  of  sadness. 

That  Hope  in  its  spring-time  is  wither'd  and  gone ; 
Dark  though  the  veil  that  hath  shaded  thy  gladness. 

While  heay'n  smiles  above  thee,  thou  art  not  alone ! 
Cold  is  the  world,  and  the  young  spirit  wanders. 

Seeking  in  vain  for  a  covert  of  rest ; 
And  soon  of  a  sunnier  region  it  ponders, 

Where  grief  cannot  enter  to  weaken  the  breast ! 
Oh !  sweet  is  the  dream  of  affection  that  greets  us. 

In  the  morning  of  life,  when  its  truth  we  believe. 
Confiding,  we  trust  to  the  bosom  that  meeU  us. 

But  find,  when  too  late,  that  the  best  can  deceive ! 
The  glance  that  could  kindle  our  warmest  emotion. 

The  words  that  would  melt,  for  we  thought  them  sincere ; 
The  vows  oft  repeated  of  lasting  devotion, 

Alas !  they  survive  but  to  walken  the  tear  ! 
The  dew  of  the  evening  refreshes  the  flowY, 

Nor  leaves  till  the  sun  doth  its  beauty  sustain. 
But  where  is  the  friendship  that  *bides  the  long  hour 

Of  sorrow  with  us,  till  the  smile  comes  again  ? 
Rest,  rest  thee,  mv  heart !  though  deserted  and  lonely. 

Redeem  in  the  future,  the  woes  o(  the  past ; 
Look  aloft  for  thy  refuge,  for  there,  and  therg  only. 

The  ties  broken  here  will  enduringly  last ! 
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CHAPTER   LIII. 

"  Woman  !  how  dared  you  refuse  us  admittance  ?"  cried  his  com- 

E anion,  Edwin  the  gambler :  "  you  must  have  known  our  right  to  be 
ere?" 

*'  If  not,  I  '11  teach  you/'  resumed  Felix,  in  an  uproarious  tone. 
"  This  house  is  mine.  Hurrah !  no  will !  And  the  first  use  I  make 
of  my  authority,  is  to  order  you  to  give  up  the  keys  and  pocket-book 
which  belonged  to  my  late  father ;  a'nd  then  to  quit  the  premises  with- 
in half  an  hour.  D  'ye  hear  ?  Now — ^hand  out  his  keys  and  pocket« 
book.     Be  quick  ! — you  have  them !" 

"  Upon  what  authority  do  you  make  that  assertion  ?"  was  Ruth's 
reply. 

"  You  have  them !"  observed  the  second  brother,  Edwin,  in  a  more 
quiet  tone.  "  Of  that  we  have  information.  Surrender  them  quietly. 
It  will  be  your  best  course." 

Ruth  looked  on  the  pale,  calm,  features  of  her  charge.  His  face, 
his  lips,  his  hands,  were  icy  cold.  She  bent  over  him.  Not  the  faint- 
est respiration  was  perceptible.  And  yet,  to  her  experienced  eye,  the 
features  wore  not  the  dread  semblance  of  death.  She  paused.  An- 
other look ; — then,  remembering  his  charge,  her  reply  ran,  slowly  and 
firmly — 

"  I  will  do  so  the  moment  Mr.  Bickersteth  pronounces  that  life  is 
fled ;  as  it  is,  I  have  my  doubts :  but,  under  any  circumstances,  de- 
cency requires  peace  and  calmness  in  this  chamber,  where  you  sup- 
pose death  present." 

"  Decency  be  !"  said  Felix,  interrupting  her  with   a  rude 

oath. 

*'  Give  up !"  said  Edwin,  checking  him  ;  and  then  addressing  Ruth 
ooaxingly — ''  pray  give  up  what  does  not  belong  to  you ;  what  never 
was  intended  for  you ;  and  what,  under  no  possible  contingency,  you 
can  hope  to  retain." 

Ruth's  purpose  remained  unshaken. 

"  I  will  give  up  nothing  but  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bickersteth," 
was  her  quiet  comment. 

"  Seize  that  woman  and  search  her !"  said  Felix  Calmady  to  the 
servants. 

*'  At  your  peril !"  cried  Ruth,  with  a  blanched  cheek  but  unfalter- 
ing voice. 

"  Say  you  so  ?  then  I  myself  will  teach  you  honesty  I"  exclaimed 
Felix  ;  and  pulling  her  roughly  towards  him,  she  fell,  and  that  so 
violently,  as  to  bring  blood  from  both  mouth  and  nostrils. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  said  the  younger  brother,  in  an  expostu- 
lating tone. 

"  But  it  must  do,  and  it  shall  do  !"  roared  the  elder  ruffian,  vehe- 
mently.    "  Give  up  the  keys  and  pocket-book,  I  say  I" 

And  he  cursed  the  bruised  and  bleeding  woman  in  the  most  offen- 
sive and  opprobrious  terms. 
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**  No!  Len  disposed  to  do  so  now  thsn  ererl"  was  RutL's  re- 
joinder. 

•*  You  are,  are  yoa  ?" 

The  coward  raised  his  hand  as  if  aboot  to  strike,  when  a  cry  of  ter- 
ror, echoed  by  many  Toices,  arrested  his  pnrpofte.  He  glanced  to- 
wards the  be^  Mr.  Calmady  had  partially  raised  himself.  His 
hand  pointed  to  the  door.  His  eyes  rested  with  displeasure  on  Lis 
unnatural  son  :  and  from  his  thin,  shrunken,  colourless  lips,  these  few 
words  distinctly  issued — 

''  Go,  sir,  go ;  at  once  and  quickly  1" 

It  was  marvellous  with  what  eel  erity  the  room  was  abandoned. 

CHAPTBB   LIT. 

TBB     LBGATBB. 

Gmt  spirits  beftr  miafortimefl  hardly : 
Good  offioet  claim  gratitude;  and  pride. 
Where  power  u  wanting,  will  usurp  a  little. 
And  make  ui  (rather  than  be  thought  befaiiftdhand) 
Pay  orer-price. — Oiwat. 

No  course  could  have  been  more  fistal  to  the  Calmadvs,  in  a  pen* 
niary  point  of  view,  than  that  on  which  their  violent  pnttiMig  so  mihlj 
drove  them. 

Their  unseemly  violence  not  merely  roused  their  sinking  father  fnm 
his  deep  and  apparently  death-like  stupor,  but  the  unmanly  attack  sb 
Ruth,  which  he  saw  and  comprehended,  gave  a  fillip  to  his  sinki^ 
energies,  which  rallied  from  that  hour.  His  appetite  returned.  Hii 
sleep  became  tranquil.  His  fiaculties  slowly,  but  gradually,  reooverdl 
their  former  grasp  and  clearness ;  and,  withm  a  fortnight  of  Uiat  fright- 
ful outbreak  in  his  sick  chamber,  another  and  more  elaborate  will  wsi 
duly  executed,  in  which,  after  a  limited  provision  for  each  of  hit  dul- 
dren,  the  whole  of  his  vast  property  was  devised  to  public  charideSi 

It  was  in  keeping  with  his  character,  that  during  his  msny  tid 
lengthened  conversations  with  Nurse  Dangerfield  no  reference  was  ever 
made  by  him  to  the  conduct  of  his  sons.  He  hazarded  an  inquiry,  iktv 
and  then,  respecting  them ;  and  directed  that  certain  monev  paymeotir 
which  he  had  promised,  should  be  continued  to  them.  But  on  tkir 
brutal  behaviour  in  what  was  imagined  to  be  his  death-chamber,  be 
was  wholly  silent. 

But  he  mused  upon  it  much  and  deeply ;  long  and  silently ;  ukI 
acted  upon  it  when  least  expected. 

Five  weeks  had  elapsed  from  the  day  of  Ruth's  first  admittance  into 
Ormond  Street ;  and  Mr.  Calmady's  recovery  being  pronounced  cooi- 
.plete,  Ruth  prepared  for  her  departure. 

A  summons  from  the  aged  man  interrupted  her. 

"Yon  are  going?" 

••Yes.- 

"Why  leave  me  at  all?" 

Ruth  stared. 

"  Why  return  to  the  round  of  ill-requited  toil  that  awaito  you  at  tlie 
iMmtal?" 

Huth  was  convinced  he  was  wandering ;  and  wondered  whether  i^ 
1  possibly  have  omitted  giving  him  his  customary  compoiiH 
tJtkU 
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"  Answer  me/'  repeated  he  ;  "  what  recalls  yon  to  the  infirmary  ?" 
''  My  duty ;  and  I  feel  thankful  that  I  can  fulfil  iC 
"  Contract  your  cares,"  cried  the  old  merchant     *'  Be  content  with 
one  patient  instead  of  many ;  and  remain  here  honoured  and  respected 
as  my  wife." 

*'  You  forget,"  replied  Ruth,  "  my  circumstances  and  condition." 
"  What  were  mme  originally  ?"  interrupted  the  old   gentleman. 
"  Forget !     Can  /  forget  your  conduct  when  my  sons  burst  into  my 
chamber  ?     And  can  I  meet  it  otherwise  than  by  offering  you  a  per- 
manent and  comfortable  home  ?" 

'^  No !  no !  Your  family  will  be  furious  at  the  bare  mention  of  such 
alliance." 

^'  Have  I  any  reason  to  consider  my  family  ?"  returned  he  quickly  ; 

"  or  have  you  ?" 

•  •  #  #  # 

That  self-same  week  they  were  married  I 

He  lived  two  years — ^two  happy  years,  he  was  wont  to  term  them — 
after  his  union  with  Ruth ;  and  when  he  died,  he  left  her — ^his  nume- 
rous charitable  bequests  being  satisfied— sole  residuary  legatee.  His 
will  contained  no  specific  provision  for  any  one  of  his  children.  That 
was  left  entirely  to  Ruth's  good  feeling,  compassion,  and  sense  of 
justice ;  an  exercise  of  power  of  which  her  subsequent  bounty  proved 
her  fully  worthy. 

Three  years  after  Mr.  Calmady's  decease,  she  remarried.  Her  choice 
^-amidst  a  crowd  of  suitors,  some  of  them  titled — was  a  Mr.  Heyrick ; 
a  youthful  member  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family,  whose  mort- 
gaged lands  Ruth  speedily  disencumbered.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  eventful  passages  of  her  life,  her  wonted  prudence  was  trium- 
phant. Prior  to  uniting  her  fate  to  that  of  Mr.  Heyrick,  she  took  care 
that  every  sixpence  of  her  property  should  be  settled  upon  herself. 

Her  change  of  fortune  brought  with  it  little  or  no  change  of  feeling. 

All  who  had  known  her  formerly — who  had  shewn  her  kindness 
when  in  dependent  circu Distances — who  had  been  in  any  way  associa- 
ted with  her  in  her  humbler  fortunes — ^had  no  need  to  dread  repulse 
at  her  hands ;  but  were  sure  of  receiving  aid,  if  aid  they  needed. 

To  none  was  she  kinder  than  to  the  drunken  Nurse  Larum,  who  had 
watched  with  her  in  the Infirmary ;  and  whom  she  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  reclaim  from  her  drunken  courses.  This  veteran^rat  I 
tat !  tat !  I'm  interrupted — who  knocks  ? 

"  A  messenger  from  Mrs.  Heyrick,  sir, — ^the  under  butler,  I  be- 
lieve ;  Nurse  Larum's  fine  is  laid  down  for  her  once  more." 

"  Bah !"  cried  Mr.  Croak,  with  a  growl  of  indubitable  dissatis- 
faction. 

'*  Nurse  Larum  you  are  discharged.  The  fine  and  costs  are  paid. 
Reform  your  life,  and  bless  God  that  you  've  such  a  friend  as  Mrs. 
Heyrick,  whose  eyes,  I  pray,  may  be  speedily  opened  !  You  don 't  de- 
serve her  interference." 

"Mr.  Croak!"  returned  the  old  hypocrite,  "if  we  had  all  our 
deserts — " 

"Be  off!" 

"  I  don't  mean  to  be  personal !" 

"  Away  with  ye !" 

"I'm  your  humble  servapt,  sir!  I  shall  drink  your  very  good 
health  this  summer's  evening ;  but  noi" — this  waa  %ddii^  «a  wv  tt»vit — 
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'  bus  «x  c*>  OCT  next  merrr  meeting.  What  a  blessed  thin;;  it  it" — 
tu  -wa  'siiacidiid  fpecullj  for  the  edification  of  the  under  butler, 
Mtii.  HeyrJix's  ilz>>aer — ^  that  there  is  marcifnl  hearts  still  a-going 
12CII:  zi  u5i  resiiruble  vicked  world  of  oum !" 


CBAPTEB   LV. 

JrvSNELB    OBLINQUBNTS. 

T!w  ':iw«  =tfi»:irv  iL  :zxi\  Tarrhtfi  br  their  own  pace.    Si  a  P.  Sidney. 

AxoN-x  iie  irstr-^ctirns  issued  br  the  Visiting  Justices,  was  one  to 
ck::^  e#«v-t — CTLiC  **  e»p«cLil  attention  be  paid  by  the  Chaplain  to  Jure- 
a:l<  IVlir:i«::t»  :*  i  cLlss  of  offenders,  apparently,  not  promising,  but 
3.  T^ilitT  r:-xs  cidEcuIt  to  impress.     Yes ;  of  all  the  unhappy  objects 
cuir.3i:»c  z^   a    Cb&pl^'s    spiritual   care,    none  try  his   patience 
3>:r«. — S!>jce  nfwd  his  cares  less:  and  yet  it  is  to  this  class  that 
Msfs»crir»  >9c=:etilT  direct  his  attention  ;  from  it  expect  converts ; 
S3.i  ijzi^c  t^as  IF  w':ih  :t  the  Chaplain  be  faithful  and  earnest,  grest, 
*2C  rir:i.  iri  r»:ble.  w«*  be  his  success!     Xo anticipation  more  fcJ- 
lid'.c* :  io  vvcclasioc  more  ansound.     The  youthful  offender's  expe- 
r.*rce  >  sc-.^r: -*.->«%!.     He  his.  it  is  true,  eaten  the  bread  of  deceit; 
be:  !:j:»  je:  :.'  Ic-jm  :h^c  its  darour  is  bitter,  and  its  fruits  ignominy 

T:^  dmness.  >el:-icni^.  and  unflinching  earnestness  of  purpose 
w:-,i  wid  scce  fzishe-i  ]?*rformers  of  this  class — youn^r  in  vears  but 
ivi  :-  rriui — «u>:ji::  their  pirts.  merit  distinct  and  durable  record. 
Os*  ca=:*  ucicT  xy  -ctice.  a  fjir-haired.  delicate-looking  boy  of  some 
el-eTvn  yeii*.  wh.^  for  r^^v  fi^w»  months  had  earned  a  comfuitable 
s'jLzrtcZin^v  for  h:>  -  ir-Iy  :ilEicted  parents."  He  had  contrived,  by 
ifn-'.v  :w.>::nr  hi*  tor.jT-e  at  the  bicK  of  his  mouth, — compressing  it 
ih^ce  by  1  rery  curi-.^us  and  unquestionably  painful  process, — and 
«»u=::r^.  Lib::*- illy,  the  anxious,  uneasy,  yet  stolid  look  of  thoie 
mbor:  ir.^  hi*  ji  -:r.:."::i  thus  Learily  visited,  to  pass  for  one  who 
WTi'i  de-jf  ini  c:::i-.b.  A  clever  counterfeit  his  indisputably  was.  He 
hju:  bet*-  c-rs^n'.y  e\ir:::aed  by  two  of  *'  the  Faculty."  The  opi- 
c'\::  of  «'re  !cx''::t\:  L^vch  ran.  that  there  was  **  a  chronic  and  incur- 
ib*e  «.vr.tri.*:i -n  o:  the  muscles ;"  that  of  the  other,  that  "  it  was  a 
cuse  V :'  ^horv^uch  cr  alrVrmdtioa."  But  both  agreed  that  he  was  deaf 
a^u:  iiur/.b.  S^  dej.f  and  dumb  he  was,  and  to  a  right  merry  tune- 
W:;h  si:  i'.e  ladie«  of  '*  matured  judgment"  he  was  an  established  fj- 
vo'.irito :  tyvause — such,  at  least,  was  the  wicked  explanation  of  an 
irrtc'.iiuuMe  wa^: — he  let  them  have  all  the  talk  to  themselves;  and 
wjs  an  uuriv;&IIed  companion,  since  in  his  case  contradiction  was  im- 

One  benevolent  spinster  made  a  practice  of  giving  him  a  shilling 
whenever  she  met  him  in  her  street !  As  a  matter  of  course,  thjt 
street  lay  in  his  way  on  all  occasions:  it  ^-as  "a  short  cut  "  to  what- 
ever part  of  the  City  he  was  tending.  To  the  Livish  bounty  of  this 
ladr  might  be  traced  his  overthrow.  She  had  an  idle,  inquisitive, 
prymg,  *'  ne'er-do-weel,"  nephew,— he  called  himself  a  young  gentle- 
man reading  for  the  bar, — who  had  doubts  upon  most  subjects,  and 
who  chose  to  entertain  the  most  marvellous  scepticism  as  to  Caleb 
*>ockett's  infirmity.     He  maintained,  much  to  Miss  Matilda  Bark- 
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worth's  distress,  that  ''it  was  all  ham,"  He  was  positive  Crockett 
oould  hoth  hear  and  understand;  and  he  would  bet  fifty  to  one 
there  were  times  and  seasons  when  he  could  speak  without  let  or  hin« 
drance. 

"  Speak !"  cried  the  lady — "  oh  no  !  Those  gentle  lips  will  never, 
— ^never — utter  sounds  in  this  world !  '  Hear  and  understand ! '  Alas ! 
no  /  Look  at  his  innocent  face  1  Is  there  a  vestige  of  deceit  there  ? 
Charles,  Charles,  learn  to  entertain  a  better  opinion  of  your  fellow- 
creatures." 

Charles  whistled. 

"  I  tell  you,"  continued  the  lady,  *' he  's  a  sufferer" 

"  And  you,  my  dear  aunt,  are  another." 

"  You  shock  me !  These  horrid  legal  studies  have  blunted  all  your 
finer  feelings.  It  must  be  so.  Regard  that  poor  unhappy  boy  as  an 
impostor !" 

"  I  'U  prove  him  such,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  meet  him  here  in 
your  presence  to-morrow  morning." 

*'  1  will  permit  no  such  thing,"  cried  Miss  Matilda  warmly.  ''  I 
'will  not  suffer  a  poor  dumb  boy  to  be  tormented  in  9ity  house.  I  've 
too  much  compassion ;  and,  let  me  add,  too  much  respect  for  him." 

"  And  he  returns  the  compliment  with  laughter." 

The  lady  paused :  then  with  deepened  colour  and  faltering  tone 
repeated,  "  Laughter !  at  what  and  whom  ?" 

'*  At  you,  my  dear  aunt,  and  your  piteous  ejaculations  respecting 
him." 

"  You  are  sure  of  this  ?" 

*'  Positive  !  He  is  somewhat  of  a  humorist.  I  have  seen  his  eyes 
laugjh — laugh  as  intelligibly  and  merrily  as  eyes  can  and  do  laugh." 

"  And  thas  while  I — /  have  been  speaking  ?"  said  the  lady,  now 
visibly  incensed. 

•'  Unquestionably  ;"  was  the  gentleman's  rejoinder. 

"This  is  dreadful!"  ejaculated  IMiss  Matilda.  "Meet  him  here 
to-morrow  decidedly.  Do  so  by  all  means.  Laughter !  laughter ! 
when  every  feeling  I  had  was  wrung  with  compassion.  Lamentable  ! 
lamentable  !" 

Her  kinsman  hastened  to  correct  her. 

"  Do  not  let  me  mislead  you.  His  eyes  laughed ;  and  from  their 
expression  I  was  confident  Crockett  understood,  and  richly  appre- 
ciated, the  farce  in  which  he  was  first  performer.  This  is  my  mean- 
ing." 

"  I  fathom  it  but  too  clearly.  Be  here  at  noon  to-morrow.  If  you 
prove  him  an  impostor,  never  will  I  again " 

"  Make  no  rash  vows,  lady,"  said  the  much-amused  Templar,  quit- 
tine  his  annoyed  relative's  presence  with  a  roar. 

The  Templar  kept  his  appointment  to  the  minute,  and  met  in  his 
aunt's  morning  room  that  worshipful  lady  herself, — her  face  clad  in 
most  portentous  frowns ;  the  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  as  usual,  all  inno- 
cence and  helplessness,  and  his  hungry-eyed  and  expectant  mother. 

Whether  it  was  essential  to  the  success  of  young  Barkworth's 
scheme  that  he  should  throw  all  parties  ofif  their  guard  ;  or  whether  he 
truly  and  cordially  exulted  in  the  part  he  had  undertaken  ;  or  whether 
he  had  ''  assisted,"  as  he  asserted,  at  a  "  champagne  breakfast"  that 
morning,  he,  the  arch-plotter,  can  best  determine.  The  exuberance  of 
his  spirits,  feigned  or  real,  was  overwhelming.     He  "  fooled  it  to  the 
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top  of  his  bent."  And,  after  many  an  absurd  speech^  and  many  a 
madcap  trick,  suddenly  wound  up  the  scene  by  seizing  a  red-hot  poker 
and  applying  it  *'  whizz  !  lizz  !  whizz  ! "  to  the  elbow  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  boy's  woollen  jerkin. 

All  thought  him  crazed,  the  sufferer  included.  One  shrieked ;  an- 
other cried  "  help !"  But  "  Dummie,"  wholly  forgetting  his  part,  and 
put  suddenly  past  his  guard,  roared  out,  in  tones  which  completely 
o'er-mastered  the  rest, 

"  Fire  !  fire  !  you  infernal  fool !  what  devilry  are  you  up  to  ?  " 

Strange  accents,  certainly,  from  "  innocent  lips ! "  Such  was  the 
impression  of  Miss  Matilda  Barkworth.  For,  after  one  long,  vacant, 
incredulous  stare,  she  uttered  a  dismal  shriek,  and  fainted. 

Exposure,  magisterial  reproof,  and  imprisonment,  followed.  His 
mother  bore  with  Spartan  indifference,  the  shame  of  detection ;  but 
laaiented,  characteristically  enough,  the  curtailment  of  her  income. 

"  It  was  a  cruel  thing,"  she  said,  "  that  the  lady's  hateful  nephew 
— I  wish  he  may  die  of  skilly  in  a  union  workhouse  ! — would  n*t  take 
things  quietly.  How  am  1  to  live,  I  should  like  to  know,  without 
Caleb's  infirmity?  He  was  as  good  as  sixty  pounds  a-year  to  me. 
We  thought  it  a  bad  day's  work  when  we  did  n't  bag  three-and-six- 
pence ;  and  I  have,  in  summer  time,  before  now,  counted  up,  within  a 
penny,  a  half-sovereign.  And  how  am  /  to  get  my  living  ?  I  can't 
work, — 1  never  could!  And  them  Unions  is  horrible  to  think  of !— I 
can't  abide  'em." 

How  this  knotty  point  was  smoothed  away,  and  whether  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  complaining  party,  I  cared  not  to  inquire*  The 
destiny  of  the  boy  was,  vro  iempoi-e,  certain.     He  was  lodged  for  three 

months  in  her  Majesty  s  gaol  at ,  and  came  daily   under  nf 

])ersonal  observation.     A  lad  of  remarkably  fine  parts  he  unquestion- 
ably was, — greedy  of  information — endued  with  a  singularly  retentire 
memory,  and  able  to  connect  the  lessons  which  were  regularly  giren 
him  ; — and  thus  to  make  the  information  of  to-day  explain  and  UIui- 
trate   the   morning  reading  of  yesterday.     I   persuaded   myself— or 
nearly  so— that  a  durable  impression  had  been  made  upon  him.     Deep 
was  the  sorrow  which  he  expressed  as  to  his  past  life,  and  repeated 
were  his  assurances  that  he  would  seek  an  honest  livelihood :  means 
and  appliances  towards  such  a  result  were  not  wanting  on  his  relea^. 
For  myself — shall  I  confess  my  folly  ? — I  believed  him.     I  conceiv«I 
his  disgust  at  imposture  real,  and  his  determination  to  abjure  it  sin- 
cere.    But  ere  long,  I  lost  sight  of  him.     He  had  flitted, — none  coald 
say  whither.      After  some  months,  a  fragment  of  an  Exeter  paper 
casually  met  my  eye.     There  was  in  it  a  paragraph  headed  "  Detltod 
Dumb, '  to  the  details  of  which  I  turned  with  eagerness.     They  ^"^ 
to  this  effect : — that  an  interesting-looking  boy,  deaf  and  dunib»  f^ 
about  eleven  years  old,  had  been  met  with  on  the  Hoo  at  Plymoutb ; 
that  whence  he  came  or  how  he  got  there,  was  a  mystery ;  that  he  hid 
light  hair,  a  fair  complexion,  and  an  expression  of  countenance  siflgo- 
larly  artless  and  winning ;  that  a  subscription  for  his  relief  had  been 
entered  into :  and  among  various  parties  named  as  interested  in  ^^ 
behalf  was  that  of  General  Sir  John  Cameron,  Government  Hott*?' 
DevoDiiort. 

tioos  as  was  the  paragra])h,  I  laughed  at  its  close.  ^^^ 
as  one  of  the  most  cautious  and  wary  of  human  hei^P' 
itic  in  temperament — a  "canny  Scot,"  and  tiluw  in  arrivini! "^ 
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his  conclusions, — ^prudent  in  disposing  of  his  well-earned  "  siller" — 
wide  awake  on  most  occasions — an  old  soldier>  and  therefore  proof 
against  the  "  gab/' — that  Sir  John  should  have  been  duped>  was  glo- 
rious indeed. 

I  took  my  own  disappointment  infinitely  less  to  heart  when  I  found 
I  had  a  fellow-sufferer  in  the  valorous  old  General.  What  was  the 
feat  of  mystifying  a  parson  compared  with  that  of  victimizing  Sir 
John  Cameron?  I  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world  when  I  reflected 
upon  it  I 

Another  '' juvenile  delinquent/'  on  whom  considerable  pains  were 
bestowed,  to  apparently  as  little  purpose,  was  a  pinched,  diminutive, 
sad- looking  girl,  who  gave  in  the  name  of  Fanny  Marks.  Her  age  was 
never  correctly  ascertained.  We  could  only  guess  at  it.  She  meekly 
assured  us  that  she  did  not  know  it  herself  **  for  a  certainty/'  but  bcs 
lieved  it  to  be  eleven.  As  such  it  was  inserted.  But  Mr.  Croak  al- 
ways denied  the  accuracy  of  the  entry,  and  maintained  she  was  years 
<^der.  Her  line  was  original,  and  she  was  well  up  to  her  part.  She 
had  a  peculiar  method  of  elongating  her  face,  of  drawing  down  the 
muscles  of  her  mouth,  and  assuming  an  air  of  misery  and  wretchedness 
which  few  passers-by  could  resist.  She  never  begged.  She  was  too 
''  fly  "  for  that.  But  she  held  in  her  hand  a  tiny  basket,  filled  with 
tape,  bobbin,  needles,  bodkins,  and  similar  small  ware ;  and  as  each  re- 
spectable foot-passenger  neared  her,  she.,  with  mute  and  respectful 
gesture,  solicited  custom. 

A  miniature  personification  was  she  of  misery  and  want ;  and  her 
colourless  cheeks, — large,  sunken  eyes, — hands  over  which  the  skin 
seemed  drawn  like  parchment ;  and  long,  thin,  spider-like  claws — fin- 
gers they  were  not,  —  well  kept  up  the  deception.  When  addressed, 
her  answer  ran,  and  the  reply  was  invariably  given  in  the  most  feeble 
accents,  "  Fa/n/ / /fli«/ /  "  varied  occasionally  to  ''Bread!  bread!" 
The  frequent  result  was  relief;  afforded  with  many  words  of  compas- 
sion for  one  so  young  and  so  destitute. 

At  length  her  evil  stars  shed  their  malignant  influence  over  her.  A 
vigilant,  magistrate  crossed  her  path,  observed  her  proceedings,  deem- 
ed them  suspicious,  subjected  her  to  '*  surveillance/'  and  ascertained 
her  home.  That  home,  though  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  a  lonely 
suburb,  and  in  its  exterior  squalid,  dark,  and  dreary  to  the  last  degree, 
was  found  well-plenished ;  and  the  issue  was  an  introduction,  for  a 

brief  period,  to Gaol.     As  she  came  into  the  chaplain's  room  on 

her  commitment,  I  looked  at  her,  and  thought  I  had  never  seen  In  a 
child  such  a  melancholy,  desponding,  oppressed  expression, — ^had  never 
gazed  on  a  face  so  hopelessly  and  unnaturally  sad.  Three  days  after* 
wards,  as  I  passed  by  the  day-room  of  the  female  prisoners,  I  heard, 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  "  the  women's  turnkey,"  unwonted 
commotion  and  hilarity.  Bursts  of  laughter  arose  on  all  sides.  They 
were  caused,  I  learnt  afterwards,  by  the  melancholy  girl,  Marks.  She 
was  *'  going  through  her  leaps," — her  agility  was  extraordinary, — and 
giving  her  delighted  auditory  some  idea  of  what  she  could  do,  and  had 
done,  when  she  travelled  with  Hichardson^s  company,  and  played  in 
*•  Peter  Wilkins ;  or,  the  Flying  Indians." 

"  In  truth,"  as  the  matron  angrily  remarked,  *'  there  never  was  a 

Sirl  more  difficult  to  control.     Nothing  she  could  say  or  do  could  keep 
own  her  fun  V* 
Pour  Fanny  !  she  had  an  irresistible  turn  for  mirth«— i:Qai>  t\^\. 
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down,  unmistakable  mirth.  The  sadness  and  melancholy  of  her  visage^ 
— ^the  piteous  expression  of  her  eye, — ^these  were  part  and  parcel  of  her 
trade.  But  her  drollery,  fun,  and  sportiveness  were  natire  to  her. 
Touching  them  she  was  ''  to  the  manner  born."  Let  justice  be  done. 
From  hypocrisy  she  was  free.  She  never  gave  me  to  understand  that 
by  the  privations,  warnings,  or  restraints  of  a  prison,  she  had  been  at 
all  Impressed ;  would  never  make  any  promise  that  she  would  abandon 
her  idle  and  fraudulent  course  of  life.  When  urged  to  seek,  and  fol- 
low an  honest  livelihood,  she  coolly  remarked : — 

**  She  couldn't  work.     It  didn't  agree  with  her." 

The  matron  was  earnest  on  the  same  point ;  and  suggested  to  her, 
as  she  could  sew  neatly  and  quickly,  household  needlework. 

•'  No !  no !"  was  her  rejoinder,  *'  needlework  won't  do.  It  wearies 
me,  and  it  worries  me.    I  don't  come  of  a  working  fiunily." 

The  term  of  her  imprisonment  drew  on,  and  her  aversion  to  honest 
labour  was  as  vigorous  as  ever.  She  was  perfectly  respectful  in  her 
demeanour ;  read  in  class  quietly,  carefully,  and  earnestly.  But  her 
views  were  unchanged. 

''  Your  career  of  imposture  here  is  at  an  end,"  was  my  dosing  re- 
mark.    ''  Here  you  are  well  known,  and  will  be  watched." 

*'  I  will  spare  all  parties  that  trouble,"  said  she  promptly. 

''  Do  so,  and  effectually,  by  earning  an  honest  livelihood." 

''  I  cannot  say  that,  sir,  because  I  do  not  mean  it.  I  understand  my 
situation.  I  must  move,  and  go  farther.  I  intend  to  do  so.  I  have  no 
fears.     There  are  compassionate  people  everywhere  /" 

Much  effect,  truly,  had  prison  discipline  had  upon  her ! 
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BY    LITTLEOO. 

Old  Bacchus  one  day  Next  the>Persian  Nadir  made  a  tenible 

Conquered  India,  they  say,  stir, 

And  1  never  knew  any  one  douht  it ;  With  his  Musselmaun  hordes  to  sub- 

With  his  dissolute  rout,  due  it ; 

Song,  revel,  and  shout.  But  the  Prophet^s  command  is  ^*  Shun 

I  Ml  tell  you  how  he  set  about  it:  wine,  or  be *' 

So  no  wonder  that  he  could  not  do  it. 

He  invaded  the  land  with  a  three- bottle  __„       _            ,     .  ,              .        .     , 

l,and  When  Portugal  tried,  't  was  in  vain  that 

Scorning  all  circumstance  martial ;  _  ,.  "^^J"*^.  „.    .           j  «    .  . 

Wines  of  every  sort,  from  Falemian  to  ^  ^*'»^  P^J*  ^^  Hindoos  and  Panahs ; 

Pq^j  Or  managed  to  stow  a  whole  cargo  at 

Were  the  weapons  to  which  he  was  _ .    "^ .          ,            ,  ,  . 

p^jjjj  Of  orthodox  padres  and  fnan. 

-,,.  .     .                 ,,.        ,  1  .  ,         ^  J,  And 'twas  equally  vain  that  Duplin  and 

With  victory  sated  his  godship'retrated,*  Suffrein 

But  left  it  in  charge  o'er  his  realm.  i„,jH,rted  the  fiddle  and  dance ; 

That  no    interlopers,    but  jolly  good  xhey  drank  eau  sacrie,  by  no  means 

^Pers,  the  way 

Should  e'er  make  a  stand  at  the  helm.  ^o  attach  Jolly  Bacchus  to  France. 

Then   Philip*s  mad   son,    for  a  taste  But  his  Oodship  enjoys  us  hard-drink- 

of  the  fun,  ing  boys, 

Ran  a  muck  throughout  all  Hindus-  From  old  Lawrence  and  Cli^e,  down 

tan ;  to  Sale ; 

And  swore  he  would  rule  from  Ceylon  And  swears  we  shall  rule  if  we  don*t 

to  Cabool,  play  the  fool 

For  be  could  get  druuk  like  a  mau.  And  ttiick  UlL  all  *b  blue  to  Pale  Ale  ! 
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THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  BRINVILLIERS, 

THE    POISONER    OP    THE    SEVENTEENTH     CENTURY. 

A     ROMANCE     OF    OLD     PARIS. 

BY   ALBERT   SMITH. 

[with    an    illustration    by    J.    LEECH.] 

CHAPTER   X. 
WhaX  further  befel  Louise  in  the  catacombs  of  the  Bievre. 

As  the  last  of  the  lawless  band  departed  from  the  carriere,  Lachaus- 
•ee  advanced  towards  the  altar,  at  the  foot  of  which  Lonise  Grauthier 
had  claimed  a  sanctuary.  In  spite  of  Bras  d'Acier's  last  threat,  the 
denunciation  of  the  Abbe  Camus  had  somewhat  awed  him.  But  La- 
chanssfe  was  less  scrupulous.  He  was  as  dead  to  all  religious  feeling 
■•  the  others,  and  besides  this,  superstition  had  no  power  over  him. 
Advancing  to  the  cross,  he  seized  the  arm  of  Louise,  and  tore  her  from 
tlie  altar  into  the  middle  of  the  apartment. 

The  knocking  which  had  struck  such  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
anbternuieous  gang,  still  continued :  and  again  Louise  raised  her  voice 
Ibr  ttdstance. 

**  They  will  murder  me  I"  she  cried.  "  Help  I  this  instant,  or  it  will 
be  too  late.     There  are  but  two,  and — " 

■  Laehaoasee  placed  his  hand  over  her  mouth,  and  stopped  her  cries. 
And  then,  assisted  by  Bras  d'Acier,  he  hurried  her  into  a  smaller  car^ 
riire  leading  from  the  ereat  one  by  a  rude  archway,  which  could  be 
doted  after  a  manner,  like  the  door,  by  a  large  curtain  of  rude  sack- 
cloth. It  was  a  vault  hewn  out  similarly  to  the  other,  with  a  rough 
Attempt  to  form  a  gothic  roof  and  buttresses  from  the  limestone.  But 
there  were  horridfeatures  in  the  apartment  which  made  Louise  shudder 
as  the  looked  timidly  round.  A  dull  and  smoking  lamp  was  here  also 
suspended  from  the  ceiling ;  and  by  its  light  could  be  seen  coffins  in 
every  direction  round  the  walls :  some  with  their  feet  projecting  some 
inches  beyond  them ;  others  lying  sideways,  such  as  we  see  bounding 
the  grave  of  a  crowded  burying-sround.  In  many  instances  they  were 
(^n,  but  no  remains  were  visibk.  Their  cases  appeared  to  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  cupboards,  in  which  articles  of  various  kinds 
were  stored.  In  one  comer  were  a  few  skulls  and  bones  thrown  care- 
lessly together;  the  number  was  insignificant,  and  they  were  not 
ranged  in  the  order  of  the  existing  catacombs.  As  we  have  stated,  the 
carriires  were  at  present  the  mere  result  of  excavations  for  building- 
stone  ;  it  was  not  until  more  than  a  century  after  the  date  of  our  story 
that  the  health  of  the  city  demanded  the  removal  of  the  foul  and  reek- 
ing burial-ground  attached  to  the  Eglise  des  Innocens,  at  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  St.  Denis  and  the  Rue  aux  Fers,  near  the  present  market, 
with  whose  beautiful  fountain  every  visitor  to  Paris  is  familiar.* 

*  The  ill  effects  which  the  overcharged  Cimeticre  des  Innocens  had  upon  the 
Mlahritv  of  Paris,  situated  as  it  was  in  its  most  crowded  quarter,  had  been  matter 
if  eomplaint  for /our  hundred  ffears.  Yet,  such  was  the  opposition  of  the  ecclesias- 
tlal  suthorities,  and  the  hlind  and  superstitious  obstinacy  of  the  people  generally, 
althoii^  the  tainted  air  they  breathed  was  thick  with  putrefaction  and  disease, 
thst  it  was  not  until  1785  that  the  Council  of  State  ordered  its  demolition.  It  was 
■apposed,  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  bodies 
isreed  into  iu  compantiTely  narrow  limits  ! 
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'  van  m  hrgt  font  filkd  with 
-rzua.  nwriliFd  ixrwa  Vr  ir*io  ^rvn  c^  fUlaeCztes  tlut  oreriiaiig 
XL,  md  -ru  T-fwrsiM  jc  ^is  jmin  ^lixirened  «b  its  daik  Hir£ice.  It  ran 
w^  ic  me  aKas-.  loii  smiil  vnaiirwti  bcwm  m  the  floor  eoavejed  it 
innr  tm  .zu    *f -"  ■!  *Cx-.  HsiPjci. 

''  <.Tia^|i-  -r*s-r. '  sni  LAcaai&sW.  "^  i&I  ve  leare  joa  to  your  own 

*  I  vk  iH  sue*. "  rwilipii  LdosBL  rvaEfap  from  iiim  as  he  relaxed 
n  jiHtL     *  Ldc  3w  be  uxjwaiers.  «»  mo^  that  I  am  aUwe^  and  awaj 

"^  I  mL  «■- 1  TTRL  ni  3I1C  I^ikz  t^eoL.*'  sod  Bras  d'Ader  ;  "  the  more 
m  m  Tm.  wul  jeijiaus  scve  ^  pas  a  utcle  tnae  amoiigst  as.  Only  it 
wnsia  3iic  jkv?  tnoFr^xd  sj-  aaiv  takea  yoa  horn  the  sanctoary  befive 

k  at  reiigioiL.'* 
A3i£  oe  aaefiBOBiDRt  aieat  ^kiac  worda  with  a  horrid  laogh. 
^  Dv  sue  -siks  ane  nmiiie  Uibk  icaia.  M.  fdachanwee,"  said  Looiae, 
I  srauK*  T1IK.    Lee  me  rea&ua  here  rather,  eTcn  ia  this  damal 


re  JO 
despoiled  of  the  festcriag 
r'i  ridhes.  Yoa  are  below  the  eemeCcry 
JC  St.  X-acBrrL  hemmnti  Ea  «k  all  nies  by  corpses*  the  accnnmlation  m 
OMC  iTts^     W^uji  ynL  '3Bt  this  lar  a  cMipoBioo  r' 

&  s&wMi  SI  ?n:k  t?  a  sksE,  aad  heki  it  ia  awckery  over  the  flame 
ic  ae  Juin7»  -mixk  iSitfuiBhT  xHamiaated  it.  Then,  tossing  it  back  to 
aif  ATSisr  «  Vbt  esaaSer.  ^  went  oo. 

•*  T!te  t«;t  lir  a»  rvoKtHis  «c  m«rtaIitT.  The  decay  of  ages,  in  some 
JC  :3ie  cv£xs«  je!&Tv«  bm  t^  ^wd  for  that  lamp  which  is  now  boniiDg 
i^fvv  12k  Br»  c:~ Aioer  2S  sa  eomomist ;  and  many  of  the  quiet  in- 
V.irmT'S  X  iha  camxterr  becooxe  more  nsefol  to  mankind  in  death 
t^u2  tiifT  e-rer  were  ia  Izfecxme-     They  form  his  flambeaax."* 

^  Is  :aifne  97  tfoe  t»  sad  me."  cried  Loaise  in  agony,  and  shrinking 
frim  t2«  Aonxalated  homxs  or  LacLinsm's  description. 

T^  c^xll  kauckiac  socad  was  sgain  aadible,  but  loader.  It  appeared 
rit  :«  ei'.-«e  %i  r;isd.  isd  the  girl  redoobled  her  outcry. 

""  Be  ssill.  I  tell  y«Q.*  said  Bras  d'Acier,  ''and  come  instantly 

wit*  34.' 

*-  l%~hk  yvc  r  exdaiaied  Loaise ;  "  never  ;  you  shall  kill  me  first. 
— Hocherof  Jiercy!  pity  me:   for  to  you  alone  can  I  now  look  for 


She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  grasped  a  small  crucifix  that  was  sus- 
pended from  her  neck.  Lachaussee  snatched  it  from  her,  and  thew  it 
aasidst  the  bones  and  rubbish  in  the  comer. 

*  One  moment's  delay,"  he  added,  ''  and  you  are  lost.  Do  you  see 
that  wall  where  the  water  is  trickling  and  ooxing  into  the  font  ?  It  is 
DOC  thidcer  than  the  length  of  ronr  hand,  and  that  is  the  only  boun- 
dary between  ns  and  a  branch  0/  the  cold  Bievre,  which  flowa  oTer  our 

*  A^pueert  is  the  substance  alladed  to.  lu  name  oooTeys  its  properties,  and  it 
was  fint  made  the  subject  of  an  interesting  analysis  by  M.  Thouret  in  1784,  upon 
€bm  owasion  of  rcmoring  the  burial-fcround  of  the  Innocents.  It  has  always  been 
tmad  BMMt  abundant  where  the  bodies  have  had  the  chance  of  being  exposed  to  in* 
^aiatioiii  of  fimsh  water,  its  formation  being  the  result  of  some  peculiar  deoompo- 
^>aaaf  tho  human  frune  hitherto  unsatisfactorily  accounted  for.  A  piece  is  in  the 
<Mi  of  the  author. 
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heads.  We  have  hut  to  confine  yon  in  this  room,  and  let  in  the  river ; 
the  carriers  will  be  filled,  and  every  record  of  the  deed  hidden.  Come." 

"  Leave  me  here— drown  me — ii  you  know  what  mercy  means,"  re- 
turned Louise,  as  she  struggled  with  her  persecutor.  "  How  have  I 
ever  injured  you,  that  you  should  persecute  me  thus  terribly  ?" 

''Your  own  sense  might  have  warned  you  not  to  annoy  M.  de 
Sainte-Croix  as  you  have  done.  But  we  have  no  time  for  words ;  you 
will  have  plenty  of  leisure  in  the  Carriere  Montrouge  to  learn  every- 
thing. Bras  a  Acier,  you  have  broader  shoulders  than  my  own  to 
cany  a  burden.  Take  up  the  squalling  minx,  and  follow  me.  I  will 
precede  you  with  the  light." 

The  huge  ruffian  advanced  towards  Louise  Gauthier,  who,  despite 
their  threats,  shrieked  with  terror  as  he  approached.  He  lifted  her  as 
be  would  have  done  an  infant,  whilst  Lachaussee  took  down  the  lamp 
from  where  it  hung,  and  prepared  to  go  before  him.  But  as  they  were 
leaving  the  vault,  the  noise  sounded  close  at  their  side ;  the  very  walls 
appeared  to  quiver  from  some  unseen  blows;  a  few  of  the  stalactites 
fell  down  with  the  vibration  at  their  feet,  and  lastly  tbe  gypsum  that 
formed  the  doorway  was  shivered  into  the  chamber  in  large  blocks,  and 
8  bar  of  iron,  sharpened  at  one  end,  protruded,  as  though  it  came  from 
the  very  bowels  of  the  quarry.  The  concussiou  and  the  fall  of  the 
blocks  Drought  down  others  with  them ;  and  one  large  mass  falling 
from  the  top  of  the  archway  completely  closed  the  passage. 

Bibs  d' Acier  recoiled  at  the  unexpected  obstruction,  and,  throwing 
Louise  off,  raised  a  long  heavy  pistol  fitted  with  a  snaphaunce — a  cheap 
modification  of  the  wheel-lock,  much  used  by  the  marauders  of  the 
period — and  discharged  it  at  the  aperture  whence  the  blocks  had  tum- 
bled. The  report  caused  a  few  more  lumps  to  fall  from  the  ceiling ; 
and  when  the  smoke  cleared  off,  the  upper  part  of  a  man's  body  ap- 
peared at  the  opening. 

'*If  that  is  one  of  Colbert's  blood-seen ters,  I  have  winged  him," 
said  Bras  d'Acier. 

**  Not  yet,"  said  the  stranger,  smashing  the  wall  on  either  side,  and 
scrambling  into  the  vault ;  *'  not  yet,  mes  braves.  Pheugh  !  I  was 
obliged  to  knock  a  long  time  before  you  let  me  in  !" 

"  Benoit ! "  cried  Louise,  as  she  recognized  our  friend  of  the 
boat-mill,  and  flew  towards  him.  *'  What  good  angel  brought  you 
here?" 

"No  better  one  than  yourself,  ma  bellcy*  replied  the  Languedocian. 
"  So,"  he  continued,  looking  around  him,  and  perfectly  undismayed  by 
the  threatening  looks  of  Bras  d' Acier ;  "  this  is  an  o<ld  place  for  gal- 
lant officers,  like  M.  Gaudin,  to  give  appointments  at,  or  receive 
visitors." 

"  Where  are  your  fellows,"  asked  Lachaussee. 

"Oh,  I'm  alone,"  replied  Benoit.  "What  should  I  want  with 
fellows?" 

'*  To  bury  you  if  we  blow  your  brains  out,"  returned  Bras  d' Acier. 

''  Do  it,"  said  Benoit,  drawing  Louise  towards  him  with  one  arm, 
whilst  with  the  other  he  carelessly  dug  a  bit  of  gypsum  from  the  wall 
with  his  iron  spike,  and  kicked  it  towards  them.  ''  Do  it ;  and  to- 
morrow my  little  wife,  Bathilde,  will  go  to  the  Prefet,  with  a  note 
from  me,  ordering  a  search  for  Louise,  and  M.  Lachaussee  there,  and 
telling  him  where  there  will  be  a  chance  of  finding  me." 

"How  came  vou  here?"  asked  Lachaussee  fiercely. 
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cried  to  ho/aiae,  who  had  remained  close  to  him.  "  We  must  travel  fast 
to  outstrip  it ;  but>  thank  heaven^  it  is  all  up  hill.  Ah — ^lash  away ; 
we  shall  beat  you  yet" 

He  addressed  the  last  words  to  some  waves  which  dashed  over  the 
fan^cen  gypsum  at  his  feet ;  for^  in  spite  of  the  vast  carrieres  into 
whidi  it  had  burst,  the  water  was  rising  rapidly>  in  consequence  of  the 
ineoaalities  of  their  levels. 

Then,  seizing  Louise,  they  fled  rapidly  hand  in  hand  along  the  eal- 
ler^,  which  was  altogether  a  different  one  to  that  by  which  she  had 
arrived,  towards  the  end  of  it,  where  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
kave  a  light,  chased  by  the  Prions  stream  that  was  hurrying  with  a 
noise  like  thunder  after  them,  coupled  with  the  crashing  and  falling  of 
the  blocks  of  limestone,  which  continually  broke  down  before  its  re- 
sistless force. 

Fast  and  faster  thev  sped  through  the  labyrinth  of  vaults — now 
crouching  along  a  rongn  and  narrow  passage,  and  now  flying  over  the 
hard  floor  of  a  large  vault,  or  scrambling  across  an  ^boulemeni  of  the 
gjpsnm.  And  louder  came  the  roar  of  the  water,  as  it  seemed 
aiumated  in  the  pursuit  by  a  spirit  of  life.  With  the  courage  which 
despair  gives  to  the  weakest,  Louise  kept  up  with  and  sometimes  out- 
stripped her  companion,  who  cheered  her  as  he  best  could  ;  and  whilst 
he  threaded  the  intricate  way  with  a  readiness  that  showed  his  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  carrieres,  promised  her  a  safe  asylum  when  they 
left  them. 

At  last  they  emerged;  not,  however,  into  the  pure  air,  but  the 
damp  and  dim  obscurity  of  a  vault  under  one  of  the  questionable 
dwellings  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer.  This  street  was  then  inhabited  almost 
entirely  by  the  low  and  criminal  population  which  French  statists  have 
named,  "  les  classes  dangereuses." 

Louise  knelt  in  the  vault  and  prayed.  Benoit,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  reverently  crossed  himself  and  knelt  by  her. 

"£h  bUn,  maamzellel"  said  he,  when  his  devotions  were  finished, 
although  still  out  of  breath.  "  Here  is  the  worst  part  of  our  journey 
over.     Still—" 

And  Benoit  paused  and  scratched  his  head  violently. 

"  Run  into  no  further  danger  on  my  account,  good  friend,"  said 
Louise,  guessing  at  once  the  cause  of  his  embarrassment.  **  It  is 
enough  that  I  have  escaped  the  fearful  danger  of  those  caverns.  Leave 
me  now :  I  will  find  some  shelter  and  employment.     A  convent — " 

"  The  religieuses  do  not  look  upon  young  women  exactly  as  god- 
sends, unless  their  pockets  happen  to  be  better  garnished  than  I  take 
yours  to  be,  ma  colambe,"  said  Benoit.  "  I  would  take  you  back  to 
the  boat-mill,  and  welcome,  but  that  would  be  the  first  place  to  which 
they  would  come  to  find  you.  Now  I  have  a  friend — Lord  forgive 
me  for  abusing  the  word !  — an  acquaintance  hereabouts,  where  you 
would  be  safe  enough  from  M.  Lachaussee  and  his  band ;  if  they 
are  not  settled  by  the  Bievre  long  before  this.     Mais — " 

And  Benoit  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  most  eloquent  bewilder- 
ment. 

'*  Who  and  what  is  your  acquaintance  }"  said  Louise. 

*'  Why,  he  calls  himself  a  '  professeur,'  ma'amselle,"  replied 
Benoit ;  *'  but  what  he  is  just  now  is  nut  quite  so  easily  told.  I  have 
known  him  already  in  the  last  half-dozen  years  as  juggler,  Bohemian, 


i«£sL  loe  KBTV     That  xaneai  «t  kai 

■eL*r?s  3L  X  rzi&»  arriDir-  T^  fls2  isd  iamp  of  jam  wis  duck  and 
cii—iii'i  hl  aev:iZI:i:  mii  oe  £ac%&ttkit  itrag^lcd  tlmiDgli  tbe 

SOS  aac  lEsasxed  frwn.  ^2«»  liuer  vaere  tber  ftssd,  Imed  with  doon 
flB.  ecusr  fiife.  BffniiS-  if:^?  'ritfTig:  abns  Lek  iv  m  ■wmrnt  as  if  to 
BBOiL  'lia  sbsnuTT  if  lie  '"»"*-"^^^  jtnck  dtvs  tbe  one  wiiidb  heed 

Ti^  3HIXS0I  c  liiiE  :^i}ri  omt.  BeaoKt  rued  bis  lumd  to  knock, 
wasL  ini^  Momi  jc  a  vwuia'i  v^noe  viskm  jpcitgd  it.  Louise  held 
ker  'ir—rri  jmi  Ifar<±aieit  ^kskscIt.  BMsit  tuBcd  mad  kicked  at  her, 
js  lae  aucuiusti  wiu  her  mad  that  tker  ihrnM  icCnm  towards  the 
poiBC  fmiL  w3aii»  tiLey  kad  aMse.  Bat  kcr  guide  shook  his  iiead, 
auir  wirh,  x  Mrt  ic  oespence  eriai,  kaacked  ioodlr  with  the  iroo  bar  he 
s£l  ieiii  in  iia  lantf.  The  sacada  withia  ceued*  and  a  beary  step 
appTMimieix  vut  eocnace.     Bemict  fnntaftd  his  awinfr  on  the  door. 

-  Whu  knuckf  =*  siiii  x  urill  voaeeu 

•*  TfiL  sucuBt  ral  r*  *  vxi  Benact  s  Rplj. 

T!x«  sjo^TK  ill  vofciL  ze  spake  was  unintelligible  to  Louise,  bat  the 
wds  xecec  tj  rvasscre  t^  occnpant  of  the  room,  who  at  once  pro- 
ceeded ti»  wit£«fnw  rwo  hexTj  boilSy  and  gare  admittance  to  Benoit 
and  IL2»  ccmparfiTC, 

Thit  r^-rsoa  wha  opened  the  door  now  stood  before  them.  He  was 
a  ii^esjl^iT  -M^-zriyrtxxxcusd  mar  in  a  dcae- fitting  doublet  and  ckatuses 
of  hikck  ser^e.  The  shxrp  and  aagoLir  features,  the  saffron  com- 
pZ«riS:c.  xz.d  Lirge  £lmj  bbick  ere,  ^ewed  the  real  gipsT  blood.  He 
kokei  a:  Locise,  with  a  strung  lixed  stare ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
read  mrrhmj;  in  the  gaae,  either  of  asioniahment  or  alarm. 

^  Wro  is  she?"  he  uked  shortlT  of  Benoit,  ip  the  gipaj  tongue. 

**  A  sister  of  mine,"  replied  the  Languedocian.  ''  She  needs  shelter 
and  o:-ackr.iIment  Ibr  a  while." 

^  She  cannot  hare  them  bere^"  was  the  answer. 

**  By  the  siurrot  and  the  lom^  she  must,**  said  Benoit  calmly. 

The  ULin  pointed  to  an  inner  door,  and  said, 

"  There  is  a  ramee^  there  already  confided  to  my  safe  keeping. 
What  does  your  sister  fear,  that  she  comes  here  for  safety  ?" 

**  The  pursuit  of  a  grand  seigneur  of  the  court,  who  baa  taken  a 
fancy  to  her,  and  be  hanged  to  him  !"  said  Benoit.  ''  Come,  it  will  be 
but  for  a  day  or  two— perhaps  but  for  an  hour.  Remember  we  are 
brothers,  and  the  law  of  the  Rommany  binds  yon  to  help  me." 

"  True,"  said  the  gipsy.  He  adranced  towards  her  and,  addressing 
her  in  French,  told  her  she  could  remain  where  she  was  so  long  as  it 
suited  her  oooTenieoce,  but  on  one  condition. 

''  Name  it,**  said  Louise. 

*'To  pay  no  heed  to  what  does  not  concern  you,"  returned  the 

•**  Bow  are  you,  brother?^    This  is  true  Giuno,  or  Gipsy  language.    Whervrer 
is  used,  the  reader  may  be  assured  of  iu  autbeuticitv. 
BraadL  t  ^^i-  §  A  lady. 
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other.  "  I  will  give  yon  a  companion,  who,  if  she  amuses  you  as  she 
has  entertained  me,  will  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly  enough." 

So  saying,  he  opened  the  door  leading  to  an  inner  room,  and  beckon- 
ed her  to  follow. 

From  the  squalor  of  the  outer  apartment,  Louise  Gauthier  was  little 
prepared  for  the  scene  which  presented  itself.  The  room  into  which 
they  passed  was  small,  but  furnished  with  a  richness  and  elegance  that 
would  have  fitted  a  royal  boudoir.  The  walls  were  painted  with 
flowers,  and  Cupids  sporting  amidst  them.  Rich  curtains  of  damask 
almost  covered  the  single  window.  Piles  of  cushions,  fauteuils  of  vel- 
vet and  ormolu,  costly  tables,  and  a  marble  chimney-piece,  with  its 
fay  pendule,  almost  aazzled  poor  Louise ;  and  it  was  not  until  she 
ad  taken  a  rapid  inventory  of  all  these,  that  she  found  the  room  con- 
tained an  inmnte.  A  young  girl,  richly  dressed,  was  half  sitting,  half 
lying  on  a  divan,  in  the  darkest  comer.  It  was  Marotte  Dupre — ^the 
actress  who  had  vainly  implored  Sainte-Croix,  but  a  short  time  previ- 
ously, to  rescue  her  from  the  Marquis  de  Brinvilliers.  But  she  had 
apparently  become  reconciled  to  her  abduction,  or  feigned  to  be  so,  for, 
starting  gaily  to  her  feet,  and  springing  forward,  with  a  merry  laugh, 
the  exclaimed, 

"  Welcome,  mon  preux  gardien  !  Yon  have  brought  me  a  companion 
of  my  own  sex,  to  keep  me  company  until  the  Marquis  returns  from 
the  Tuileries.     Did  you  think  I  wanted  one  whilst  you  were  here  ?" 

And  she  threw  a  witching  glance  from  her  dark  eye  upon  the 
Gitano,  who,  taking  her  hand,  kissed  it  passionately. 

'*  She  is  a  young  girl,  sister  to  a  friend  of  mine,"  returned  the  man ; 
'*  who  seeks  an  asylum  here  for  a  time." 

**  We  welcome  her  to  our  court,'*  said  the  actress,  with  mock  dig- 
nity, extending  her  hand  to  Louise.  "  Sit  by  us,  and  tell  us  of  your 
wishes,  hopes,  sorrows,— everything  about  you,  in  fact.  And  you,  my 
cavalier,  dismiss  that  gentleman  with  the  round  face,  who  is  gaping 
over  your  shoulder.     We  would  be  alone  with  our  new  friend." 

The  gipsy,  thus  addressed,  turned  to  Benoit,  and  a  rapid  conversa- 
tion in  the  dialect  of  his  tribe  ensued  between  them.  When  it  was 
over,  Benoit  took  Louise  aside,  and  saying,  *'  I  will  find  a  safer  place 
for  you  than  this, — fear  nothing,  I  will  return  soon,"  left  the  room,  in 
company  with  the  Bohemian. 

''  Who  is  the  other  lady  ?"  asked  Benoit  as  they  quitted  the  apart- 
ment. 

**  I  don't  know,  nor  do  I  much  care,"  replied  the  man.  "  She  was 
brought  here  by  the  Marquis  de  Brinvilliers,  who  was  sent  for  to  the 
Tuileries  almost  the  instant  he  arrived." 

*'  Is  she  here  against  her  will,  then  ?" 

**  Mass !  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  It  seems  that  the  Mar- 
quis was  nearly  being  set  upon,  in  mistake,  by  his  friend,  Captuin  de 
Sainte- Croix,  for  carrying  her  off." 

A  hurried  expiration  escaped  Benoit's  lips. 

"  Whereabouts  ?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

**  Between  the  Captain's  lodgings  and  the  Hotel  d'Aubray,  you  may 
be  sure,"  was  the  reply. 

Benoit  heard  no  more  ;  but  hurriedly  bidding  his  acquaintance  fare- 
well, left  the  house.  How  he  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  has  been  al- 
ready explained. 

As  the  door  of  the  room  closed,  the  manner  of  Marotte  Dupre  en- 
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tirely  dianged.  Htatily  and  breatihlenly  drawing  Louise  16  the  wb- 
dow,  she  whispered^ 

''  I  am  kept  here  by  force  and  treachery.  The  gipsy  is  a  creature  of 
the  Marquis  de  Brinvilliers,  who  has  carried  me  from  the  theatre.  He 
is  absent  for  a  while ;  and  I  am  trying  the  force  of  my  fiiucinationa  upon 
my  gaoler,  the  more  readily  to  compass  the  means  of  escape.  From 
whom  do  you  seek  asylum  here?" 

^^  I  know  not/'  said  poor  Louise,  ^'  who  is  my  enemy.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Ghiudin  would  ever — " 

8he  was  interrupted  by  Marotte.     "  Oandin  de  Sainte-Crmz  ?** 

Louise  assented. 

"  Fear  the  worst/'  said  her  companion.  If  Sainte-Croiz  is  your 
friend,"  and  she  laid  an  ironical  expression  on  the  word, ''  yon  are  in- 
deed deserving  of  pity/' 

Louise  was  about  to  speak,  when  a  clamour  in  the  street  bdow  at- 
tracted their  attention.  Marotte  uttered  a  cry  of  joy ;  and,  pointiu 
down  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  of  which  the  window  commanded  a  riew,  crie£ 

"  Look !  look !— we  are  saved ! — we  are  saved  1" 

Louise  followed  the  direction  of  her  finger,  and  saw  a  heavy  and 
magnificently  decorated  carriage,  which,  with  its  attendant  laquais 
had  just  drawn  up  at  the  miserable  door  of  a  house  exactly  opposite  to 
the  one  in  which  they  were.  A  beautiful  young  woman,  in  rich  cos- 
tume, descended  from  it,  and  entered  the  house.  Marotte  Dupre,  with 
elasped  hands,  followed  her  movements  with  intense  anxiety. 

''There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  O  mom  Dieu I"  she  exclaimed  as 
she  hastily  drew  some  writing-tablets  from  her  bosom,  and,  tearing  out 
a  leaf,  wrote  a  few  lines  upon  it  with  marvellous  rapidity.  ''  Now— 
now !"  she  continued,  rolling  it  up  into  a  ball.    "  Open  the  window !" 

"  Alas  !"  returned  Louise,  as  she  tried  the  hasp  of  the  heavy  case- 
ment :  *'  it  is  secured.    I  cannot  unfdsten  it." 

"  I  have  it !"  cried  Marotte,  whilst  a  sudden  inspiration  lighted  her 
pale  features :  "  my  ring  will  open  the  glass." 

And,  drawing  a  diamond  ring  from  her  finger, — the  rich  gift  of  some 
habilu6  of  the  Theatre  du  Temple, — she  drew  it  around  the  pane,  and 
then  with  a  ^ntle  pressure  forced  the  glass  to  yield  without.  Had 
they  broken  it,  the  sound  would  have  alarmed  the  gitano  in  the  outer 
room. 

Their  chamber  was  on  the  entresol :  the  street  was  narrow,  and  the 
lacquey  of  the  carriage  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  them.  Marotte  pass- 
ed her  white  arm  carefully  through  the  opening,  and  threw  the  writing 
towards  the  lacquey,  accompanying  the  action  by  a  low  ''  Hist  T  But 
it  was  not  heard ;  and  the  little  note,  falling  short  of  its  aim,  lay  in 
the  mud  of  the  street,  yet  still  perceptible  in  the  gleam  of  the  lamps 
on  the  carriage. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  driving  away,  when  a  slieht  call  from  3fa- 
rotte  attracted  his  attention.  With  some  little  difficulty  he  at  last 
perceived  the  note  on  the  ground,  and  got  down  to  seise  it.  Its  con- 
tents seemed  to  surprise  him ;  for,  after  reading  it,  he  passed  into  the 
house  which  the  lady  had  just  entered.  Marotte  followed  his  move- 
ments with  feverish  anxiety,  and  Louise  caught  the  infection. 

*^  Who  is  that  lady  ?"  she  asked  :  *'  and  what  was  the  import  of  your 

't  is  Madame  Scarron/' returned  Marotte:  ''the  widow  of  my 
iead*    She  fa  now  in  high  favour  at  the  court.    Oh !  she  is  so 
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good — so  kind.     I  wrote  to  implore  Iier  assistance  to  deliyer  us  from 

this  house  :  and  she  will  do  it." 

At  this  moment  the  gitano  returned.  I^Iarotte,  with  the  skill  of  her 
cfdling,  rose  to  receive  hiin*  All  trace  of  anxiety  bad  diimppeared 
from  her  face,  and  she  was  radiant  with  smiles-  Advancing  to  the 
man,  she  exclaimed, 

"  Bien,  my  gallant  protector  I  You  will  not  leave  us  to  ourselves^ 
then  ?" 

The  gipsy's  dull  eve  dilated,  and  the  large  pupil  flashed  with  a 
strange  Tight  as  he  looked  at  the  beautiful  woman  before  him* 

**  1  (Miinot  stay  without,  and  know  that  you  arc  here,"  he  replied. 
*'  1  love  to  hear  you  speak,  and  to  look  at  you." 

Lrouise  shuddered  at  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke*  Iklarotte  had 
risen ;  and,  while  she  stood  half-turned  from  the  window^  threw  a 
rapid  glance  into  the  street.  The  next  moment  she  seized  a  mandoline 
that  lay  on  a  cons(de  of  marble,  and  burst  into  a  gay  and  jovial  song, 
keeping  time  to  the  measure  with  graceful  and  wild  movements.  The 
lipsy  listened  with  wide  open  eyes,  and  lips  apart*     He  had  no  sight 

»r  ears  but  for  his  bewitching  prisoner  and  her  song.  Louise  com- 
prehended Marotte's  object.  It  was  to  cover  the  noise  of  footsteps  and 
voices  on  the  staircsse. 

As  she  expected,  a  knock  sounded  at  the  doiw  of  the  outer  room* 
The  gipsy,  with  a  half-spoken  curse,  turned  bis  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  interruption,  but  did  not  stir  from  the  spot  as  Marotte  fiuuisbed 
her  song. 

"  Jt  is  Benoit  returned,"  said  Louise. 

"  I  hope  it  may  be,"  said  the  gipsy*  "  I  best  like  mademoiselle 
here  to  be  alone/'     And  he  left  the  room,  without  cWing  the  door. 

Louise's  remark  was  made  in  so  natural  a  tone>  that  no  suspicion  en- 
tered his  mind.  He  did  not  even  pause  to  ask  who  knocked,  but 
ushered  in  the  stranger  at  once. 

The  tali  and  beautiful  lady  whom  Irouise  had  seen  step  from  the 
caniape  entered  the  apartment,  followed  by  four  stout  and  well-armed 

The  gipsy,  with  the  quickness  of  bis  tribe,  saw  bis  error ;  but  it  was 
I  loo  kite  to  repair  it.  JMarotte  and  Louise,  who  had  watched  with  in- 
^^teiie  eagerness  the  opening  of  the  door,  rushed  from  the  inner  room; 
^^■lid  tlie  former,  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
^^K^^  Madame  Scarron  had  lately  received  the  lands  and  title  of  Main- 
^pienon  from  the  King)  seized  her  hands,  and  kissing  them,  poured 
forth  mingled  thanks  and  prayers.  With  that  winning  and  grave  gen- 
tleness which  belonged  to  her,  the  lady  calmed  her,  and  addref^sing 
herself  to  Louise,  said^ 

'^^Marotte's  note  tells  me  you  too  are  in  danger^  and  need  a  friend 
and  a  refuge.     Come  with  me,  both  of  you." 

The  gitano  saw  that  resistance  was  useless*  The  laquaU  clutched 
their  long  batons  in  a  style  that  shewed  it  would  take  but  little  pres- 
aure  to  make  them  use  them-  With  all  the  suppleness  of  a  true  Bohe- 
mian, he  was  profuse  in  his  apologies  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to 
Marotte,  and  to  Louise :  and  asked  their  witness  to  the  kindness  and 
civility  of  his  treatment  towards  them. 

jMadame  de  Maintenon  cut  short  bis  protestations  witb  a  contemp- 
tuous gestiue  ;  and  bidding  her  fatfuaU  mark  the  number  of  the  bouse. 
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and  tbe  appearance  of  the  gipsy^  left  the  room^  aceomptnied  bj  ber 
two  prtitigies. 

Then  mounting  ber  carriage,  sbe  placed  tbem  opposite  to  ber;  and 
giTing  tbe  order  to  ber  attendants,  ^^  A  Vaugtrardf" — tbey  dnnre  off 
rapidly  along  tbe  Rue  d'finfer." 


CHAPTER   XI. 
Maltre  Picard  procecutet  a  auooessfiil  crusade  against  the  students. 

Thbrb  are  very  few  portions  of  Paris  which  baye  retained  their 
lysiognomy  of  the  may  en  dge  with  less  change  than  the  Qnartier 
atin.  The  narrow  tortuous  streets  have  undergone  little  alteration 
since  they  were  Urst  built:  few  new  thoroughfares  have  intersected 
the  dense  cluster  of  tall  glooming  houses  that  bound  tbem :  in  fact,  as 
far  as  the  line  of  the  Rue  des  Fosses,  whereon  the  ramparts  were  still 
partly  situated  at  the  time  of  the  romance,  everything  has  remained 
nearly  in  the  same  state  for  centuries.  The  humble  nature  of  tbe 
articles  exposed  for  sale  in  the  different  shop  windows,  and  tbe  small 
prices  attached  thereunto,  were  the  same  formerly  as  now.  For  tbe 
denizens  of  this  learned  "  Pays,"  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  tbe 
members  of  the  different  schools:  and  poverty  and  clerkship  ever 
wandered  hand-in-hand  together  about  its  venerable  streets,  or  mmi- 
nated  in  its  cloistered  quietudes. 

Yet  have  not  the  livelier  parts  of  the  city,  most  known  to  passing 
sojourners,  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  interest  which  is  attached  to  tbe  dirty 
old  quartier  wherein  our  scene  now  passes,  although  money  has  ever 
been  the  scarcest  article  to  be  found  within  its  limits,  since  the  days 
when  the  "  Cloistre  St.  Benoyt"  and  "Hostel  de  Clugny"  were 
newly  erected  buildings.  We  ourselves  have  lived  merrily  therein,  in 
small  cabins  at  the  extreme  summits  of  houses,  where  carnival  irre- 
gularities drove  us  to  restrict  our  expenses,  literally  to  a  few  sous 
a-day — when  three  hard  eggs,  some  bread,  and  a  cruet  of  wine  formed 
a  jovial  dinner :  and  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  could  sometimes  be  found  to 
laugh  in  company  over  such  an  humble  meal  as  this,  and  desire  none 
better.  Certainly  if  such  a  thing  as  disinterested  affection  exists  in 
the  world — which  at  times  we  feel  inclined  to  doubt, — it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Quartier  Latin.  And  then  its  associations !  It  conjures 
up  no  visions  of  English  parvenus,  vulgar  tourists;  and  Meurice's 
Table  d'H6te :  you  would  not  find  a  Galignanis  Messenger,  or  a  cake 
of  Windsor  soap  throughout  its  entire  range.  No :  all  your  thoughts 
would  be  of  doublets  and  pointed  shoes — of  rapiers  and  scholars  of 
Cluny :  of  anything,  in  fact,  the  reverse  to  what  would  suggest  itself 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

But  our  hobby  is  fairly  running  away  with  us  over  a  course  we  have 
before  traversed:  we  must  return  once  more  to  that  which  baa  long 
past.  In  1665,  there  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Mutburins 
and  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  in  the  very  heart  of  this  venerable  division  of 
Paris,  the  shop  of  "  Maitre  Picard,  Chapelier."  I  was  a  modest 
edifice,  with  one  large  window^  in  which  were  displayed  hats  and  caps 
of  every  age  and  style.  For  the  students  then,  as  now,  held  prevalent 
fashions  in  great  contempt,  and  dressed  according  to  their  whims  and 
iinances,  or  in  whatever  they  contrived  to  capture  in  night  skirmishes 
from  the  persons  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
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To  advertise  his  calling  Maitre  Picard  had  erected  a  sign  in  front  of 
his  house,  over  and  above  the  intimation  just  mentioned.  It  was  a 
huge  hat  of  red  tin,  gaily  adorned  with  gilt  edges,  from  which,  on 
certain  festivals,  bright  ribbons  floated  in  the  draughts  of  wind  that 
whisked  round  the  corner  of  the  streets,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the 
passers-by  in  general,  coupled  with  wonder  that  it  had  remained  so 
long  unmolested  in  such  a  precarious  locality  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu  and  Sorbonne.  But  this  was  because  it  was  a  little 
too  high  up  for  them  to  clutch  it ;  a  few  feet  lower,  and  long  ago, 
Maitre  Picard  would  have  been  horrified  some  fine  morning  at  per- 
ceiving his  sign  had  vanished :  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rotund  little 
patrol  was  one  of  the  marching  watch  ;  and  the  same  anlipathie  vouie 
which  the  student  of  the  Quartier  Latin  at  the  present  time  exhibits 
towards  the  Sergent-de-ville,  existed  quite  as  forcibly  two  hundred 
years  ago  between  the  scholar  of  Cluny  and  the  Garde  Bourgeois. 

Since  the  rude  treatment  which  Maitre  Picard  had  received  from 

the  hands  of  his  sworn  persecutors  at  the  *'  Lanteme,"  in  the  Rue 

MoniFetard,  he  had  neglected  no  opportunity  of  interfering  with  their 

enjoyments,  and  various  had  been  the  schemes  which  Camille  Theria 

and  Philippe  Glazer  had  planned  for  revenge.     But  they  had  all 

£uled;  especially  every  enterprise  gainst  the  hat,  to  which  their 

designs  were  principally  directed.     For  they  knew  that  the  gigantic 

znetal  sign  was  the  pride  of  Maitre  Picard's  heart,  and  the  glory  of  the 

Hue  des  Mathurins — ^that  its  abstraction  would  crush  his  public  spirit: 

and  that  as  such,  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  in  effecting  its 

destruction.     And  indeed,  as  far  as  that  went,  they  tried  to  carry  out 

"Cheir  intentions  in  a  very  literal  spirit,  as  the  broken  state  of  the  rude 

^vement  below,  and  several  large  dents  in  the  enormous  hat  above, 

<ully  testified. 

At  last,  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  fortunate  chance  for  the  ma- 
x-auders,  Jean  Blacquart,  the  Gascon,  took  a  lodging  on  the  upper  fioor 
of  the  house  ;  being  principally  led  to  such  a  step,  by  a  feeling  of  gra- 
^tnde  for  the  timely  intercession  of  Maitre  Picard,  when  his  fellow- 
students  were  about  to  hang  him.  The  instant  this  became  known,  it 
*^as  resolved  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  his  occupancy  to  carry 
^^S  the  hat.  Blacquart,  at  first,  plumply  refused  to  assist  in  such  an 
Sjrr^ular  proceeding :  but  after  Theria  had  assured  him  that  in  the 
cnrent  of  his  nun-compliance  he  would  be  dropped  in  the  Bievre, 
«JV  slowly  roasted  before  the  fire  of  the  cabaret  in  the  Rue  Mouffetard, 
"KJie  Gascon  assented.  A  particular  night  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
as^^ftteDipt,  and  a  meeting  of  the  ^'  Gens  de  la  Courte  Epee  "  called  at  a 
t;s.Tem  in  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers — the  site  of  the  present  Rue  de  I'ficole 
^«  M^ecine,  to  effect  this  object. 

That  night  Maitre  Picard,  not  being  on  guard,  resolved  upon  in- 
dulging in  potent  drinks  and  toothsome  viands,  in  his  little  parlour 
l>eliind  the  shop.  He  had  closed  his  wareroom  at  an  early  hour ;  and 
l&^Ting  invited  Jean  Blacquart  to  join  him, — for  the  Gascon  was  not  of 
^l&«  marauding  party,  although  he  had  an  indirect  part  to  perform  in 
"^l&e  outrage, — was  aiscussing  hot  wine  with  his  lodger  a  little  after 
^^irfew,  and  listening  to  his  rhodomontades  connected  with  his  profes- 
•*oii,  and  deeds,  and  actions  generally. 

«Iean  had  told  a  great  many  narratives  about  encounters  he  had  won 
C^liich  had  never  taken  place)  and  enemies  he  had  killed,  (who  were 
•^1  alive,)  increasing  the  marvels  of  each  with  each  cup  of  wine,  until 
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i|)le<l  with  his  fear  i 


ixed 


fulness  <  . 

Ficard  of  the  intended  atteiii}»t 
his  hat,  to  be  made  that  very  eveniag.  The  apartment  occupiod  hy 
the  Gascon  was  at  ttie  top  of  the  house ;  it  had  formerly  been  a  graniry 
— such  m  may  still  be  seen  in  Paris — and  outside  a  small  hut  strong 
wooden  crane  waii  lixed,  hanging  over  the  doomed  Mgu,  To  the  rope 
of  this,  a  loop  was  to  be  made^  and  then  Camille  Theria^  who  had  taken 
the  danger  and  the  glory  of  the  enterprise  to  himseifi  was  to  be  hauled 
up  until  he  came  within  reach  of  the  hatj  which  he  was  to  take  from 
its  fixings,  and  bear  off  in  triumph* 

The  ^rst  feelings  inspired  in  the  breast  of  Maitre  Picard^  as  he 
heard  this  bold  scheme  unfolded,  were  those  of  fright :  the  next  partook 
largelv  of  revenge. 

**  llow  many  will  there  be?*'  he  asked* 

"Oh!  a  hundred/'  replied  Blac(|uart.  It  was  the 'Gaaoon' for 
tiventy, 

"  Bless  me  I"  said  Maitre  Picard  ;  "  a  great  number — an  awful  num- 
ber. You  have  told  me  to-night  that  you  once  fought  a  acore  yourself; 
but  I  don't  think  you  could  face  so  many/' 

'*  I  don't  think  I  could/'  said  filac^uurt.  "  I  will  try,  if  you  please  ; 
only  if  my  courage  led  me  into  any  rash  attack,  I  might  be  fatally 
wounded,,  and  then  what  a  scrape  you  would  get  intow" 

"  True— true/'  said  Maitre  Picard,  wiping  his  face,  and  taking  a 
long  draught  of  wine ;  "  and  it  is  the  same  with  me-  My  frame  is 
rather  round  than  large ;  hut  there  is  a  great  spirit  at  work  within  it, 
which  1  cannot  always  command.  I  will  call  together  the  Garde 
Bourgeois." 

"  Will  not  their  assembling  alarm  the  others/'  said  Blacquart. 

"  Not  at  all — ^not  at  all/'  returned  the  chapelier.  "  We  will  have 
them  come  by  twos  and  threes,  and  hide  in  my  shop." 

"  ExceUent !"  said  the  Gascon. 

"Will  you  summons  them,  then?"  asked  Maitre  Picard. 

**  I  think  not/'  said  Blacquart ;  *^  although  they  know  me  «a  a 
daring  and  gallant  coadjutor*  My  appearance  in  the  streets  inigbt 
provoke  suspicion  with  any  of  the  students  I  might  meet*" 

To  the  joy  of  the  Gascon^  who  thought  inside  the  house  the  safest 
position  with  such  an  event  about  to  come  off,  Maitre  Picard  rose,  with 
some  trouble  from  his  settle^  and,  pu fling  and  hloviing,  started  out  to 
summons  his  brother-guards.  The  Gascon  remained  to  finish  the 
wine ;  which,  having  done,  he  felt  so  nerved^  that  he  sang  bold  and 
warlike song8  to  himself,  and  then  drawing  his  sword  fought  imaginary 
duels  with  nobody,  and  slaughtered  many  chimerical  adversaries,  <x»n- 
cluding  from  mere  want  of  breath,  in  high  good  humour  with  himself 
and  his  proweiis.  He  was  yet  panting  from  his  late  courageous  exer- 
tions, when  his  landlord  returned  with  a  few  of  his  brethren  in  the 
guard,  and  these  were  speedily  followed  by  others,  who  were  stationed 
in  the  shop  and  parlour.  Their  presence  increased  the  Gascon's 
valour  to  such  a  pitch  that^  when  he  saw  they  had  all  arrived,  he  even 
offered  to  go  and  fight  the  students  himself.  And  had  it  not  been  for 
one  of  the  guard,  who,  from  sheer  wickedness,  recommended  Jean  to  do 
so,  to  his  extreme  terror,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  lengths  he 
might  have  gone,  or  what  wonderful  actions  he  might  have  com* 
mitted. 

The  curfew  sounded  ;  the  lights  disappeared  in  the  Quartler  Latin 
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afl  tbe  diops  were  cloBed>  and  the  glimmer  of  the  Until ornt  alone  illu* 
mined  the  thoroughfares,  Bfaitre  Picard  disposed  the  Garde  Bour- 
geoifi  for  a  proper  sortie,  and  then  went  up  to  Blacquart's  room,  accom- 
panied by  the  student,  whom  be  placed  to  keep  a  look  out  at  the 
window. 

'^I  think  I  hear  them  comings"  said  Jean^  after  he  had  been  a  shoi-t 
time  nt  his  post. 

"  They  are  marching  in  order/'  ob§erved  Moure  Pi  card,  with  breath- 
less attention  ;  *'  the  student*  have  mustered  strongly." 

'*  No ;  it  18  the  Guet  Royal,"  returned  the  Gaacon^  aa  the  night- 
piitrol  came  round  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe, 

''  I  think  we  had  better  call  them  in,  too/*  said  the  affrighted  little 
hatter, 

"  No— no/'  answered  Jean  ;  *'  the  disturbancej  and  the  clank  of  their 
arms  will  alarm  the  others.  Beside,  is  there  not  enough  to  protect 
you  ?     You  have  me/' 

*'  Very  true/*  said  Malt  re  Pi  card.  But  he  said  it  as  if  he  did  not 
think  it  was<  However,  he  was  resigned  to  his  fate^  and  the  Guet 
Royal  passed  along  the  Rue  des  Mathurins,  turning  olf  towards  the 
Sorbonne- 

"  They  will  not  be  back  far  half-an-hour/*  murmured  Maitre  Picard, 
as  the  last  cresset  disappeared  round  the  corner. 

^*  Then  they  will  be  too  late  for  our  gentlemen,"  said  the  Gascon ; 
"  for  I  hear  them  now  coming  in  reah'ty/' 

In  effect,  he  was  right.  The  students  had  evidently  waited  until 
the  patrol  had  passed,  knowing  they  would  thus  be  for  a  certain  time 
uninterrupted ;  tmd  they  now  came  quietly  in  front  of  the  house.  One 
of  them,  whom  Blacquart  knew  to  be  C  ami  He  Theria,  clapped  his 
hands,  and  the  Gascon  replied  to  the  signal. 

"  They  wanted  to  hang  me  the  other  night/*  said  be  ;  "  but  I  mean 
to  succeed  better  with  them  than  they  did  with  me-  And  yet/*  he 
added,  as  he  looked  below,  "  there  seems  to  be  a  great  many  of  them/* 

*'  What  are  you  waiting  for?"  asked  the  chapelier, 

**  Me  ?  oh  !  nothing— nothing,"  said  the  Ginscon.  His  blood  was 
ebbing  down  rapidly  every  instant.  "  Only  I  waa  thinking  if  you  were 
to  make  a  speech  from  the  window,  and  forgive  themi  how  they  would 
esteem  you  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  wonld  save  bloodshed." 

Theria,  who  was  below,  repeated  the  signal. 

'*  Lower  down  your  rope,"  ^id  Malt  re  Picard,  who  was  peeping 
aver  the  parapet. 

*'  Upon  my  honour,  I  don't  much  like  to  do  so/'  said  Blao^uart,  an 
his  last  atom  of  heroism  evaporated. 

*'  If  you  don't  let  the  line  down  immediately,  I  will  give  you  into 
custody  below  as  an  accomplice/'  said  the  bourgeois,  in  wrathful  ac- 
cents. 

Another  impatient  sienal  from  Theria  was  heard  ;  and  poor  Jean,  in 
a  terrible  fright,  proceeded  to  unwind  the  cord  from  its  winch  ;  whilst 
tlie  hfttter  kept  looking  just  over  the  parapet,  to  see  what  was  going 


"  Now  it  touches  it ; 
He  puts  bis  foot  in  it. 


''  It  is  almost  close  to  the  ground,"  he  said, 
and  that  rascal  Theria  has  got  hold  of  the  end. 
Huzza  I  huzza  !  now  witid  away  ;  he  is  tiurs/' 

And  the  rotund  little  man  delivered  himself  u\v  \.o  \\\e  \iet\«r«v.^\^^^ 
of  such  joyful  gymnastics,  that  at  last  his  hat  l^^\  o«,  «iTv^  XMm\JV«t^ \ka» 
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apartment  of  Philippe  Glaser^  who  was  at  home>  and  briefly  told  him 
what  had  happened. 

**  It  will  not  stop  here,'*  said  Theria-     '*  That  wretched  bourgeois 
can  make  a  nasty  business  of  it  if  he  likes,  and  I  must  leave  Paris  at 


**  Immediately  ?"  asked  Glazer. 

**  Directly.  My  studies,  such  as  they  have  been,  are  nearly  finished  ; 
and  Li^e  will  do  for  me  to  settle  at  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  Be- 
sides, it  is  my  home." 

**  Can  I  assist  you  in  anything  ?"  asked  Philippe. 

**  In  one  thing  only, — a  little  money,  for  I  am  quite  cleaned  out  by 
mes  camarades*  In  return,  Philippe,  I  leave  you  everything— my 
books,  my  rapier,  and  my  Estelle — poor  Estelle !  Don't  ever  part 
with  my  rapier  whatever  you  do." 

Glazer  smiled  at  his  friend's  speech,  as  he  collected  what  little 
money  he  had  by  him,  and  gave  to  the  other. 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks,  Philippe,"  said  Camille,  *'  it  shall  be  repaid 
some  day ;  we  do  not  cheat  one  another." 

"  I  will  trust  yoo>"  said  Glazer ;  "  is  there  anything  else  I  can  do 
for  you  ?" 

"  One  thing,'*  said  Camille^  more  seriously.  "  1  am  not  one  to  boast 
of  &TOon  bestowed,  or  even  hint  at  them,  but  you  will  And  a  packet 
of  love-letters  in  my  old  escriban.  Burn  them  all  —  they  are  from 
Madame  de  Brinvilliers." 

Glazer  uttered  an  exclamation  of  mingled  incredulity  and  surprise." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Camille ;  "  she  wrote  them  to  me,  telling  me  that 
I  was  the  only  one  she  ever  loved, — that  all  the  other  attachments  had 
been  madness — folly.  Pshaw !  each  avowal  was  stereotyped,  and  did 
for  others  as  well  as  it  will  again  do  for  the  next.  Burn  them  all. 
Adieu  I  and  tell  Estelle  to  console  herself." 

And,  warmly  shaking  his  friend  by  the  hand,  Theria  flew  down 
stairs,  leaving  Glazer  almost  bewildered  at  the  rapidity  of  the  inter- 
view,  and  the  avowal  he  had  just  heard. 


CHAPTER    XII. 
Exili  spreads  the  snare  for  Sainte- Croix,  who  falls  into  it. 

The  tower  of  the  Bastile,  which  the  Under- Governor  had  de- 
signated as  the  Tour  du  Nord  upon  Sainte-Croix's  arrival,  was 
generally  known  as  the  Tour  de  la  Libert^,  which  title,  from  the 
mockery  of  the  appellation,  was  not  in  frequent  use.  The  Bastile,  it 
may  be  known,  consisted,  at  that  time,  of  eight  towers.  Two  of  these 
—the  Tour  du  Tresor,  so  called  because  it  was  chosen  as  the  depot  of 
the  wealth  amassed  by  the  sagacious  Sully  for  Henry  the  Fourth,  and 
the  Tour  de  la  Chupelle,  were  the  most  ancient,  and  had  formerly  been 
merely  the  towers  which  flanked  the  entrance  to  Paris  by  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine.  Subsequently  the  Tour  de  la  Liberte  and  the 
Tour  de  la  Bertandiere  were  added  opposite  to  those  just  spoken  of — 
the  latter  being  the  one  chosen,  some  centuries  afterwards,  as  the 
prison  of  the  unfortunate  "  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask."  The  Tour  de  la 
Liberte  was  at  this  early  period  the  most  northern  elevation — hence 
its  second  name :  and  the  entrance  to  the  city  lay  between  those  four 
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towen^  on  the  spot  where  the  huge  cMt  of  the  elephenty  intenM  for 
the  fbuntain,  may  be  recollected  by  the  Tisitor  oa  the  way  to  P^  li 
Chaise.  To  those  four  towers  Charles  the  Sixth  added  rour  others ; 
about  1383,  chambers  were  hewn  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  between 
them :  drawbridges  were  erected,  a  fosse  dug  around,  and  the  Bastik 
was  completed. 

All  these  towers  contained  the  cells  for  the  prisoners :  and  as  a  por^ 
tion  of  our  story  must  now  necessarily  pass  in  the  Bastile,  we  will  csll 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  them :  but  briefly  as  possible.  In  each 
tower  were  five  ranges  of  cells.  The  lowest  of  these,  or  cackoU,*  were 
the  most  horrible,  receiving  what  little  li^t  they  had  Iran  the  lower 
part  of  the  fosse.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  nauseous  slime,  per- 
petually oozing  from  the  low  ffrounds  around,  and  laden  with  rank 
and  poisonous  exhalations.  Here  noisome  reptiles — the  toad,  the 
lixard,  and  the  rat,  had  their  homes — sweltering  and  crawling  on  the 
damp  floor;  from  which  the  only  refuse  allowed  to  the  wretdied 
prisoner,  was  a  species  of  bed,  formed  by  iron  bars  projecting  from 
the  wall,  a  few  inches  above  the  ground.  In  many  of  Uiese  sinks,  stiU 
greater  misery  was  contrived  for  the  occupant.  The  lower  part  was  a 
mere  well,  cut  out  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  sugar-loaf,  in  whidi  the 
prisoner  was  compelled  to  exist,  so  that  the  feet  found  no  level  resting- 
place,  nor  could  the  body  repose. 

Next  in  order  of  the  "  cnambres  rigoreuses,"  were  the  iron  cages. 
Thev  were  above  the  cachots,  and  were  formed  of  small  beams  of 
wood  plated  with  iron,  beins  about  six  feet  square.  The  next  were 
termea  the  calottes.  These  diambers  were  the  highest,  being  built  in 
the  summit  of  the  towers,  and  so  contrived  that  the  prisoner  could 
only  stand  upright  exactlv  in  the  middle,  and  there  was  scarcely  spaee 
in  them  for  the  length  or  a  bed,  although  the  depth  of  the  loopholes 
wtA  ten  feet,  being  the  thickness  of  the  walL  These  were  amaU,  ad- 
mitting very  little  light,  which  was  forther  excluded  by  two  ranges  of 
thick  iron  bars,  within  and  without.  Beins  dose  to  the  roof,  the 
heat  of  the  sun  in  summer  was  insupportable,  converting  them  al- 
most into  ovens ;  in  winter  the  cold  was  equally  terrible,  since  there 
was  little  space  for  a  fire.  In  these  rooms  the  victims  were  usuallv 
confined  who  were  destined  for  the  oubliettes — the  wheels  armed  with 
cutting  points,  which,  turning  round,  drew  the  suflerer  between  them 
and  cut  or  tore  him  to  pieces. 

The  intermediate  chambers  were  somewhat  more  comfortable. 
They  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high  ;  and,  although  the  windows 
were  heavily  barred  and  counter-barred,  were  tderabiy  well  lu^htcd ; 
whilst,  from  some  of  them,  views  could  be  obtained  of  the  botuevards 
and  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  rooms  were  generallr  numbered, 
and  named  after  the  towers  in  which  they  were  situated.  The  ene 
that  Gaudin  de  Sainte-Croix  now  entered  was  the  Onzieme  LiherU^^ 
and  bj  the  same  title  was  the  occupant  known  during  his  aojoum  in 
the  prison. 


*  <*  The  hapten  Prince  d*  Armagnac  and  hit  brother  were  oonftned  In  these  t 
by  Louis  the  Eleventh.  They  were  taken  out  twiee  a  week  to  be  eeourged,  m  ihe 
presence  of  Philippe  O'Huillier,  the  governor,  and  had  some  teeth  drawn  every 
three  months.  The  eldent  lo«t  his  reason ;  but  the  youngett,  delivered  at  the 
death  of  liouis,  published  these  facts,  which  would  othe'rwise  have  been  cnnsidcnd 
too  terrible  for  l>elief.^* — fiisl.  de  PAneien  Gouvem,  par  ie  eomptt  dr  1 
torn.  iii.  Lettre  14. 
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The  recognition,  both  on  the  part  of  Gaudin  and  Exili,  was  instan- 
taneotiSy  ana  cm  expretdon  of  surprise  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  former 
88  he  discovered  the  falcon  countenance  of  the  physician.  But  he  di- 
rectly recorered  his  composure,  recollecting  that  the  gaoler  was  still  in 
the  room ;  and  remainea  silent  until  Galouchet  departed,  closing  after 
him,  one  upon  another,  the  three  massy  doors  which,  covered  with 
heavy  locks,  bolts,  and  iron  studs,  guarded  each  of  the  chambers. 

The  first  impression  of  Exili  had  been  that  some  new  punishment 
was  in  store  for  him,  upon  seeing  his  late  enemy  enter,  accompanied  by 
the  fanetionary.  But  as  the  man  left,  and  Uaudin,  dashing  his  hat 
upon  the  eround,  threw  himself  in  an  old  fauteuil  at  the  foot  of 
the  pallet  destined  for  him,  he  perceived  that  he  also  was  a  prisoner. 
A  savaee  gleam  of  triumph  passed  across  his  livid  countenance  as  he 
bade  Samte-Croix  w^come  in  a  tone  of  mockery. 

"  My  prophecy  has  been  speedily  fulfilled,"  said  Exili ;  *'  I  gave 
yoa  aix  months — ^little  more  than  thrice  six  hours  have  passed,  and  we 
meet  again.  You  may  find  good  reason  now  to  burn  me  as  a  sor- 
cerer, when  you  wish  entirely  to  get  rid  of  me." 

Oaadin  smarted  under  the  taunt ;  but  his  face  betokened  no  trace 
of  the  annoyance.  He  took  the  empty  sheath  of  his  sword,  which 
still  hung  at  his  side,  and,  smiling  carelessly,  played  with  the  lace  that 
was  fixed  round  his  boot. 

**  It  is  an  odd  rencontre,"  he  said ;  ^'  but  you  are  no  sorcerer, 
or  yon  would  not  have  been  here.  On  that  score  you  are  safe.  We 
stand  a  chance  of  being  together  for  some  time— perhaps  we  may  be- 
oome  better  friends.*' 

** Friends!"  replied  Exili,  with  a  short,  dreary  laugh.  "Never: 
we  are  not  made  of  the  stuff  that  can  harbour  such  a  dull  sentiment. 
Crime, — ^purpose, — common  interest, — ^might  set  up  some  tie  between 
us  ;  but  not  friendship." 

'*  I  care  not  what  you  call  it,"  said  Gaudin ;  *'  our  battle  has  become 
a  drawn  game,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  Yesterday  1  had  niy 
revenge — to-night  your  turn  has  arrived.  On  the  score  of  vengeance, 
then,  we  are  quits.  At  least  towards  each  other,"  he  added,  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

Exili  had  never  taken  his  eyes  ^om  Sainte-Croix  since  he  entered ; 
his  piercing  glance  appeared  to  be  scanning  the  thoughts  that  prompted 
every  word  the  other  uttered.  Gaudin's  last  speech  appeared  to  have 
awakened  fresh  attention. 

*'And  to  no  one  else?"  asked  Exili  emphatically,  still  looking 
fizedlv  at  him.     **  May  I  ask  through  whom  you  were  sent  here  ?" 

**  Through  the  cause  of  all  that  can  most  wring  and  crush  us,  either 
in  this  wond  or  that  which  is  to  follow,  for  aught  I  know." 

•'A  woman?" 

**  Your  divination  is  again  right." 

"  And  that  woman  is  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers." 

*'  I  mentioned  no  name,"  said  Sain te- Croix  quickly. 

''  You  did  not,"  replied  Exili ;  "  and  yet  I  knew  it.  You  cannot 
suppose  that  I  should  remain  ignorant  of  what  has  been  the  gossip  of 
the  shops  and  carrefours  of  Paris,  throughout  many  a  fine  spring  after- 
noon this  year." 

"Her  husband  never  knew  it,"  said  Sainte-Croix,  for  the  minute 
thrown  off  his  guard,  and  admitting  the  truth  t>f  what  had  been  a  ran- 
dom venture  on  the  part  of  Exili. 

▼OI-  XVII.  B   B 


3M  rmm  wa»r»ijgi»  or  BUSTiLUBBa. 


KCnmed  the  phju- 


•ic  Exil.  isiciitfii  ax  expreaaoB  tlut  iras  pafecilf 
JB  lit  caaeni  xpKL  SizaXdrCracs,  vb*  vm  dinatiiig  himself  oif 
IB  Lu,  iifwi.i>.  cxai  "f-j'^TfT  tAcB  csmcbiIt  sboot  the  room  here  mod 
OKTs.  lesire  l^ii^  ^^v^  ^?*^  <^  trackje-bed.  Not  wishiiig  to  extin- 
^saa.  laat  jam^^  jfc  £>2Ik=3^  izie  ^^jtc-  ia  his  eyes,  he  had  remored  it 
to  ai£  siimaier''a»jrLS.  siea;  vsic^  vjs  p^jced  a  nide  Uhle. 

""  I:  3»  oui  ."*  oe  uSi.  u  2ie  fA'iiwrrri  to  wwrm  his  hands  before 

*  Si  I  i^tnbpi  Itac  v^etzJ'  asi  Exili ;  '^  bat  I  am  alreadj  innred  to 
k.  I:  i&.  aiKv^^vr.  a  cdSexksl  ckunge  fur  joa,  firom  the  Hotel 
dTAjxaax.  I  nn  xki£  s*  scns^  aptrtmenu;  and  I  have  bo  lady-love 
ma  3Lcr  zikT  aie  fuie  izrisx  mj  imfxisoiiment*'* 

A  igmsmiiific  irvobir  TvaHcd  thro^h  Siinte-Croix's  frame  ;  his  hands 
were  dtfOiSieiL  ia.d  ki»  Izp  qvzrercd.  The  cooTulsMn  was  slight  and 
noitL  bo::  x  wu  ^caerrtc.  br  Exili     He  went  on. 

"  I:  3i  isa.'i^bL^z.''  SMs  tA  dnesm  that  oihen  ma?  share  her  affections 
v^£jiic  ywL  ire  zzprswotfd  hoe.  Her  rears  are  Imt  few — her  Uood  is 
ivoasr  lOii  tttmL  1h^  Jlirqnis  too,  ne^ixt«  her, — so  goes  report  in 
^irbs— 43d  s£e  z:iat  s^ire  sone  ooe  to  attach  herself  to."* 

"^  Xi»  3Mrf  .* — &>  =:«jc^  !*  cried  Gandin,  with  a  sudden  and  violent 
outburst  tiC  ritsaoc  **  P^end !  cem^^n !  whit  drives  yon  thus  to 
laiifi'tfTT  se?" 

-  Piew  ir«  Liri  :er=.5  to  cimten  me  by,"  returned  Exili,  with  s 
^jsslj  isz^^ ;  "  e«reci^Ir  « ken  ic  is  in  my  power  to  place  in  yoar 
p«iese9j^«?a  tLl:  t:<l  cv^  Cc^ire  ^bure  anything  else  the  world  could 

^Ani  wLu  is  tk^t?"  a^ked  Gandin,  as&uming  an  indifference 
thnxifh  Lis  ui^er. 

''  ^'en^eiince '."  returned  Exili,  as  he  raised  himself  on  the  pallet, 
and  zLired  upon  Sainte- Croix  like  a  basili&k. 

A  io>nifuI  expression  of  contempt  was  Gaudin's  only  reply. 
But  Exi^  saw  that  his  prey  was  coquetting  with  the  bait.     He  con- 
tinued: 

'*  There  ire  dull  m  -mnsts  and  fools  who  will  tell  you  that  rereoge 
is  an  i^oble  passion,  fitted  only  to  those  groveling  spirits  who  dare 
not  resent  an  injury,  and  yet  are  too  sharply  stung  to  pass  it  over, 
fielieve  tbem  not ;  it  is  a  glorious  triumph  of  retribution,  although  the 
success  of  the  cast  will  alune  decide  whether  it  will  be  called  justice  or 
cowardice  by  the  world.  Vou  are  indebted  for  your  present  position 
to  Dreux  d'Aubray  ;  you  burn  for  vengeance.  If  you  fail,  the  world 
will  call  Tou  pitiful,  mean,  Idche:  succeed^  and  you  become  a  hero. 
Suppose  1  make  that  success  certain !" 

"  Pshaw !  you  are  leading  me  on  to  some  new  toil,"  said  Gaudin. 
"  We  are  powerless  here :  were  we  otherwise,  I  should  mistrust  yon. 
This  is  no  place  for  bandying  smooth  phrases ;  nor  are  our  relations 
towards  each  other  such  as  require  them.  You  know  my  sentiments 
towards  yoo."  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  added,  ''  What  plan 
do  yon  propose?*' 
"As  I  expected,"  thought  Exili;  ''his  curiosity  is  aroused. — 
te>"  he  continued  aloud,  as  the  sound  of  the  liell  vibrated 
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through  the  bnilding  from  the  Tear  de  la  Chapelle.  '^  To-morrow 
your  excitement  will  have  somewhat  abated,  and  all  will  be  explained. 
l)oubtle8S  your  couch  will  prove  a  trifle  harder  than  the  one  you  have 
been  accustomed  too.  Good  night;  and  may  she  visit  you  in  your 
dreamsj  for  you  will  have  little  chance  here  of  seeing  her  otherwise." 

And  with  this  last  observation,  which  had  the  full  effect  he  intended^ 
the  physician  turned  on  his  pallet  and  was  soon  asleep^  or  affected 
to  be  80. 

But  it  was  long  before  Gaudin  slumbered.  The  events  of  the 
evening  were  in  themselves  enough  to  drive  anything  from  his 
mind ;  and  the  last  conversation  with  Exili  had  added  fresh  wrath 
to  the  mingled  blaze  of  anger,  jealousy,  and  impotent  desire  of 
revenge  that  consumed  him.  At  last,  the  objects  in  the  room  imper- 
ceptibly fEided  from  his  sight,  or  merged  into  the  strange  forms  which 
his  half-slumbering  senses  conjured  up ;  and  in  this  state  he  lay  for 
npwards  of  an  hour,  with  a  consciousness  of  existence,  but  motionless 
and  silent* 

Suddenly  he  awoke — ^if  it  could  be  called  awaking  from  a  state  that 
was  scarcely  a  sleep — and  cast  his  eyes  across  the  room  towards  the 
bed  of  his  companion.  Exili  was  awake  as  well.  He  had  raised  him- 
self in  bed,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  which  still  burned  in  the 
chimney  corner,  was  staring  fixedly  at  Sainte-Croix,  with  the  same 
riveting  gaze  he  had  before  directed  towards  him.  It  was  not  the 
look  of  human  intent, — a  serpent  would  have  ^suicinated  a  bird  with 
the  same  expression,  until  the  victim  fell  into  its  yawning  mouth. 
Gaudin  quailed  before  it — he  knew  not  why ; — ^but  there  was  some- 
thing terrible  in  the  unclosed  and  glaring  eyes  of  the  physician,  which 
almost  precluded  him  from  enquiring  what  he  desired. 

**  You  need  not  be  alarmed,"  replied  Exili,  in  an  unconcerned  tone. 
''  Whatever  my  wishes  might  have  been  towards  you  yesternight,  at 
all  events,  you  are  safe  here*  I  was  attracted  by  that  curious  bauble 
hanging  round  your  neck.    Where  did  you  get  it  ?" 

He  directed  Sainte- Croix's  attention  to  a  small  gold  heart,  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  which  hung  round  his  neck,  and  which  he  had 
not  laid  aside  in  divesting  himself  of  his  clothes  for  the  night. 

"  It  is  an  amulet,"  said  Gaudin,  '*  and  contains  a  charm  against  an 
evil  eye.  I  have  hoard  it  will  also  yield  visions  of  the  future.  I  never 
put  it  on  one  side." 

As  he  spoke,  he  opened  the  heart  in  its  centre,  and  took  out  a 
crystal  of  a  reddish  colour,  set  in  a  circle  of  silver.  Exili  gazed  at  it 
still  more  earnestly  than  before. 

'*  It  is  a  beryl !'   he  exclaimed. 

**  Eyes  less  piercing  than  yours  might  tell  that,"  replied  Sainte- 
Croix.  **  Your  fool  affected  to  expose  one  for  sale  on  the  Carrefour 
da  Chatelet  but  a  short  time  since." 

''  I  will  tell  you  more,"  continued  Exili,  still  fixing  his  scrutinizing 
gaxe  upon  the  amulet.  '^  The  names  of  the  four  angels  are  graven 
round  it:  they  come  in  order  thus, — Uriel,  Raphael,  Michael,  Gabriel. 
I  have  seen  that  stone  before.     Where  did  you  get  it  ?" 

"  It  matters  little  to  you,"  replied  Gaudin :  *'  suffice  it  to  say,  it  is 
my  own/' 

"  And  you  did  not  read  your  arrest  on  its  surface  ?" 

"  I  have  kept  it  merely  as  a  charm,"  answered  Gaudin. 

''Then  you  have  abused  its  power,"  continued  Exili.  "  Listen  !  do 
70a  bear  toe  night  wind  howling  round  the  towers  of  the  Bastille  and 

^  ^  *i 
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mahing  down  the  chimney  of  oar  a|>artment  ?  To  common  ears  it  ift 
bat  the  wind — a  viewless  thing  that  comes  and  goes,  hurrying  on 
aroand  the  world  until  its  force  is  spent,  and  it  dies  in  nothingness.  To 
me  it  is  far  othenvise/'  he  continued,  as  his  eyes  blaezd  with  unwonted 
fire,  and  he  raised  his  arm  on  high.  ''  Each  gust  is  laden  with  the 
wrath  of  some  damned  spirit  waiting  to  be  ouled  upon  to  make  that 
beryl  a  mirror  of  the  future,  and  you  neglect  the  appeal.  Give  me  the 
stone,  and  let  me  read  the  f&te  vou  care  not  to  know." 

Gaudin  gaxed  at  Exili  with  fixed  astonishment.  The  physician  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  the  other  took  the  amulet  from  his  necdc  and  gave 
it  to  him. 

''  It  is  the  same !"  exclaimed  Exili  with  a  smothered  exclamation  of 
Airprise,  as  he  again  looked  intently  at  Graudin.  Then,  fixing  his  eye 
on  the  stone,  he  continued : 

''  Its  surface  is  dull.  I  can  see  forms  moving  on  it,  bat  they  are  in- 
distinct, and  dance  from  before  my  sight  like  motes,  all  except  your 
own,  and  that  remains.     You  may  yet  triumph." 

Gaudin  was  awed  by  the  manner  of  Exili ;  at  another  time  he  would 
have  laughed  his  predictions  to  scorn,  but  the  circumstances,  the  hour, 
and  the  place,  combined  to  make  him  think  very  seriously  of  his  com- 
panion's remarks. 

**  What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 

"  I  wiU  reply  by  putting  another  question,"  said  Exili ;  "  where  did 
you  get  this  mineral }  " 

"  I  have  had  it  many  years ;  let  that  suffice.  Now,  I  claim  to  know 
the  import  of  your  speech." 

"  You  may  yet  triumph,"  repeated  the  Italian ;  "  and  by  my  means 
alone.  I  am  not^  you  see,  the  enemy  you  thought  me.  A^in,  I  say, 
wait  until  to-morrow." 

*'  Nay,  to-night,"  exclaimed  Sainte-Croix.  "  I  beseech  you  tell  me 
what  you  mean." 

**  The  charm  may  be  broken/'  continued  the  other ;  ''  it  is  not  yet 
time." 

The  manner  of  the  physician  had  worked  upon  Sainte-Croix's 
curiosity  strangely.  He  again  implored  to  know  what  the  other  allu- 
ded to. 

*'  To-night — ^now — ^this  instant ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  will  gratify  you,"  replied  Exili.  '*  To-morrow  they  will  brin£ 
me  my  chemical  glasses  from  the  boat-mill,  together  with  such  dufi 
elements  as  the  ground  yields, — simple  and  harmless, — in  order,  at 
they  suppose,  that  I  may  practise  alchemy.  Fools !  they  little  know 
the  change  that  paltry  lamp  can  work  in  innocuous  earths.*' 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  }  "  asked  Sainte-Croix. 

''  To  put  you  in  possession  of  all  I  know  myself,"  continued  Exili, 
'^  and  bring  Marie  de  Brinvilliers  once  more  near  you,  unquestioned, 
undisturbed.  Seek  no  further.  The  life  and  death  of  those  you  love 
or  hate  shall  be  alike  within  your  grasp.  The  destroying  angel  shall 
become  your  slave,  and  go  abroad,  obedient  to  your  will  alone.  Your 
bosom  should  now  harbour  but  one  thought, — and  that  must  be  re- 
venue." 

Exili  threw  back  the  amulet  to  Sainte-Croix,  and  sank  back  on  his 
pillow ;  whilst  Gaudin,  finding  he  returned  no  reply  to  his  questions, 
once  more  sought  to  fly  from  himself,  and  the  black  thoughu  that 
haunted  him,  in  sleep. 
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BT  JOHN  RTAV,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

**>  When  the  Emperor  Conrad  the  Third  had  besieged  Guelphus,  Dnke  of  Ba- 
varia, in  the  city  of  Hensburgh,  the  women,  finding  that  the  town  could  not  pot- 
■ibly  hM  oat  long,  petitioned  the  Emperor  that  they  might  depart  out  of  it,  with 
as  much  as  each  ci  them  could  carry.  The  Emperor,  knowing  that  they  could  not 
conyey  away  many  of  their  effects,  granted  them  their  petition  ;  when  the  women, 
to  his  great  surprise,  came  out  of  the  place,  with  every  one  her  husband  on  her 
back.  The  Emperor  was  so  much  moved  at  the  sight,  that  he  burst  into  tears, 
and,  after  having  very  much  extolled  the  women  for  their  conjugal  affection,  he 
gave  the  men  to  their  wives,  and  received  the  Duke  into  his  favour.'* 

Spectator ,  VoL  VII.,  No.  499. 

Bbate  news !  brave  news !  theEmperor 

Hath  girded  on  his  sword. 
And  swears  by  the  rood,  in  an  angry 
mood. 
And  eke  by  hb  knightly  word. 
That  humbled  Hensburgh's  towers  shall 

be. 
With  all  her  boasted  chivalry. 

The  braien  cUurion's  battle  note 

Hath  sounded  through  the  land  ; 
And  brave  squire  and  knight,  in  their 
armour  dight. 

Ay,  many  a  gallant  band. 
Have  heard  the  summons  far  and  near, 
And  oomewith  falchion  and  with  spear. 

<«Ho!  to  the  rebel  city,  ho ! 

Let  vengeance  lead  the  way  !" 
And  anon  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was 
seen. 
As  they  rushed  upon  the  prey. 
Beneath   where    Hensburgh^s    turrets 

frown 'd 
Great    Conrade    chose     his    vantage- 
ground. 

Far  stretching  o'er  the  fertile  plain 

His  snow-white  tents  were  spread  ; 
And  the  sweet  night  air,  as  it  lingerM 
there. 

Caught  the  watchful  sentry's  tread. 
Then  o'er  the  city's  battlement 
The  tell-tale  breeze  its  echo  sent. 

Day  after  day  the  leaguer  sat 

Sefore  that  city's  wall, 
And  yet,  day  by  day,  the  proud  Guelph 
cried  *<JVay,'' 

To  the  herald's  warning  call ; 
Heedless,  from  mom  to  eventide, 
Host  many  a  famish'd  mother  died. 

Weak  childhood,  and  the  aged  man. 

Wept — sorely  wept  for  bread  ; 
And  pale  Hunger  seem'd,  as  his  wild 
eye  gleam 'd 

On  the  yet  unburied  dead, 
As  if  he  longed,  alas  I  to  share 
The  ni|^t  dog's  cold,  unhallow'd  fare. 


No  longer  Hensburgh's  banner  floau  ; 

Hush'd  is  her  battle-cry. 
For  a  victor  waits  at  her  shatter 'd  gates, 

And  her  sons  are  doom'd  to  die. 
But    Hensburgh's  daughters  yet  shall 
,  prove 

The  saviours  of  the  homes  they  love ! 

All  glory  to  the  Emperor, 

The  merciful  and  brave  ; 
Sound,  clarions,  sound,  tell  the  news 
around. 

And  ye  drooping  banners  wave  ! 
Hensburgh's  fair  daughters,  ye  are  free ; 
Go  forth,  with  all  your  *^  braverie  /'* 

^^Bid  them  go  forth,"  the  Emperor  cried, 
'*  Far  from  the  scene  of  strife. 

Whether  matron  staid,  or  the  blushing 
maid, 
Or  the  daughter,  or  the  wife  ; 

For  ere  yon  sun  hath  left  the  sky, 

Each  rebel-male  shall  surely  die. 

«  Bid  them  go  forth,"  the  Emperor  said, 
*'  We  wage  not  war  with  them  ; 

Bid  them  all  go  free,  with  their  *  brave- 
fie; 
And  each  richly  valued  gem  ; 

Let  each  upon  her  person  bear 

That  which  she  deems  her  chief  est  care." 

The  city's  gates  are  open'd  wide  ; 

The  leaguer  stands  amazed  ; 
'Twas  a  glorious  deed,  and  shall  have 
its  meed. 

And  by  minstrel  shall  be  praised. 
For  each  had  left  her  jewell'd  tire. 
To  bear  a  husband,  or  a  sire. 
With  faltering  step  each  laden'd  one 

At  Conrade's  feet  appears  ; 
In  amaze  he  stood,  but  his  thirst  for 
blood 

Was  quenchM  by  his  falling  tears  -, 
The  victor  wept  aloud  to  see 
Devoted  woman's  constancy. 

All  glory  to  the  Emperor, — 

All  glory  and  renown  ! 
He  hath  sheath'd   his  sword,  and  his 
royal  word 
Hath  gone  forth  to  save  the  town  ; 
For  woman's  love  is  mightier  far 
Than  all  the  strategies  qf  war. 
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▲   JLAT   AND   A   I«BOBN]>  FOR   AI.L.FOOLB*   DAY. 
BY   THK   IRISH   WHISKBY-DRINKBB. 

Amongst  Bome  of  the  good  old  customs  of  our  ancestors  still  left 
amongst  us,  which  have  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  cheerful- 
ness, and  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  our  thoughts  from  the  dull, 
cold  worldliness  by  wmch  we  are  surrounded,  that  of  making  April 
Fools  is  not  the  least  charming  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  instructive ; 
for  it  very  often  teaches  the  lesson  of  self-denial  and  unselfishness, 
and,  still  more,  the  wisdom  of  never  fancying  ourselves  over- 
wise.  I  like  this  folly,  or  foolification,  as  I  do  a  pantomime  or 
anything  else  that  enables  me  to  be  a  child  once  more,  and  laugh 
as  heartily  as  the  youngest  spectator  of  the  fun  and  frolic  going 
forward  upon  the  real  or  mimic  stage. 

There  is  one  little  boy  who  has  made  more  April  fools  of  young 
and  old,  and  both  sexes,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  little  boys  in  the 
world  put  together,  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  hour.  I 
need  scarcely  mention  his  name.  A  very  austere  celibate  gave  warn- 
ing a  great  many  years  ago  concerning  the  urchin  and  his  mother, 
who  conspired  with  him  to  make  fools  of  their  neighbours.  Hit 
verses  are  no  forgery,  and,  although  they  might*  be  an  unpublished 
fragment  of  Bion,  I  beg  to  observe  that  they  are  not ;  I  subjoin,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  fair  friends,  a  translation  that  never  before  saw 
the  light  of  criticism  or  publication. 

LOVE,  THE  RUNAWAY.f 

Beware,  beware,  young  maidenii  fair,  and  live  in  purity ! 

Be  wise,  be  wise,  young  men  likewise,  and  shun  Love  t  witchery ! 

The  other  day  Love  ran  away,  and  left  his  mother  cr>ing. 

And  Venus  thorough  all  the  town  is  like  a  mad  one  dying. 

Imploring  of  the  simple  maids,  and  eke  the  nice  young  men, 

^<  Bring  him  to  me  I  oh  bring,'*  says  she,  ^*  my  wilding  back  again  !^ 

And,  if  you  find  him,  bind  him,  bind  him  fast,  nor  let  him  go. 

And  the  sweetest  gains  shall  reward  your  pains  that  human  bliss  can  know.'* 

Beware,  beware,  young  maidens  fair,  and  live  in  purity  I 
Be  wise,  be  wise,  young  men  likewise,  and  shun  Loye's  witchery  ! 
Now  listen  to  me,  simple  maids,  and  eke  you  nice  young  men  ; 
Stay  where  you  are,  if  as  you  were  you  would  be  tnought  again  ; 
Heed  not  that  loyely  mother's  cries,  though  wildly  she  be  crying ; 
Heed  not  the  flight  of  that  fair  boy,  whereso  he  may  be  flying. 
Beneath  a  show  of  piercing  woe  she  wears  a  treacherous  smile. 
And  weaves  her  spells  right  cunningly  within  her  heart  of  guile. 

*  A  proctor  at  Cambridge  demanded  one  night  of  a  very  unruly  Irish  stadott 
what  his  name  might  be.  «<  It  tnighi  be  Julius  Cnsar,**  hiocuped  Pat,  *«  or  Stba- 
chodnaysar,  but  upon  my  sowl  it  isn*t,  d*  ye  see  ?*' 

t  *EPOS  APAHE'THS. 
EidvXktop. 
Apcarrr^day  r6p''Epo»Ta  ffnryti  yeycrripo  Xapti(u. 
X  Aparffr^doy  icJbfQyom  d€^a-fi€pw  vU  wwtfp6¥. 
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He,  little  rogira,  pursues  you,  when  you  think  he  fain  would  fly ; 
And  backward  sends,  so  Parthian  like,  his  shafts  unerringly.* 
The  heart  or  liver  is  his  aim,  the  liver's  tenderest  spot ; 
And  when  he  bends  his  bow,  full  oft  he  hits  them  both,  Ood  wot ! 
When  blind  he  seems,  and  in  his  front  no  orbs  of  light  are  seen, 
Behind  his  head  his  little  eyes  see  what  tiiey  wist,  I  ween. 

Beware,  beware,  young  maidens  fair,  and  live  in  purity ! 

Be  wise,  be  wise,  young  men  likewise,  and  shun  Love*s  witchery ! 

The  boy  'mongst  other  boys  you  11  know  by  many  a  mark  of  shame  ; 

His  skin 's  not  white,  but  flaming  bright,  and  hot  as  living  flame. 

Uia  eyes,  so  fiercely  flashing,  reflect  his  wanton  mind  ; 

A  mind  which  thinks  not  as  it  speaks,  but  falsely  is  inclined. 

Now  honeyed  sweetness  are  his  tones,  now  wound  to  passion  high, 

The  little  spiteful  speaks  in  gall,  and  sneers  maliciously. 

Beware,  beware,  young  maidens  fair,  and  live  in  purity  ! 

Be  wise,  be  wise,  young  men  likewise,  and  shun  Love's  witchery ! 

His  head  is  crownM  with  golden  hair,  all  flowing  down  with  grace, 

O^er  smiles  that  speak  provokingly  upon  his  merrv  face; 

His  little  hands  are  wondrous  strong  ;  with  them  his  arrows  small 

He  shoots  to  the  east,  he  shoots  to  the  west,  he  shoots  Against  one  and  all. 

His  covering  is  in  his  soul,  though  naked  seems  the  wight ; 

And  winged  like  a  little  bird  he  takes  as  wild  a  flight. 

His  wings  he  plies  with  varied  force  the  young  to  fiercely  wound. 

Or  gently  fan  the  silly  old  man  just  tottering  to  the  ground. 


e,  beware,  young  maidens  fair,  and  live  in  purity  ! 
Be  wise,  be  wise,  young  men  likewise,  and  shun  Lovers  witchery  ! 
Swift  from  his  bow,  hia  tiny  bow,  a  rapid  arrow  flies ; 
Jt  is  a  tiny  arrow  too,  but  it  can  reach  the  skies. 
A  quiver  bold  of  shining  gold  upon  his  back  he  wears, 
But  everv  point  in  that  fell  sheaf  is  steeped  in  bitter  tears. 
In  vain  the  steel-clad  warrior  would  turn  those  shafts  aside  : 
Thev  M  pierce  right  through  Achilles  too,  in  all  his  mailed  pride. 
His  little  torch  shoots  forth  a  flame  that  would  outbum  the  sun  ; 
Whene'er  he  shakes  it  in  your  face,  turn  quickly,  turn  and  run  ! 
Brave  not  destruction  wantonly  ;  or,  if  you  'U  stay  behind. 
Seize  him  stngghtway,  and  without  delay  his  light  limbs  tightly  bind  ; 
Then  whip  him  till  his  tender  skin  is  very  red  and  sore  ; 
And  should  he  cry  out  piteously,  still  whip  him  more  and  more. 
He  '11  try  to  melt  you  with  his  smiles ;  but,  if  you  heed  him,  then 
Those  fatal  smiles  shall  cause  you  tears  yon  ne'er  may  dry  again. 
He'll  try  to  climb  upon  your  neck,  with  all  his  pretty  play, — 
Beware  of  his  kiss,  or  that  poison'd  bliss  shall  cause  you  grief  for  aye. 
But,  ah  !  if  he  should  offer  you  his  weapons  of  desire. 
Touch  not  an  arrow  of  them  all— they  're  steeped  in  poison  dire  ! 
Though  he  deliver  up  his  arms,  'twere  wise  e'en  then  to  fly  ; 
When  naked  he's  more  fearful  still  than  in  his  panoply. 
Beware,  beware,  young  maidens  fair,  and  live  in  purity  ! 
Be  wise,  be  wise,  young  men  likewise,  and  shun  Love's  witchery  If 

I  dare  gay  that  this  method  of  "  serving  out"  the  archer-boy,  and 
making  him  take  himself  off  with  his  tricks  to  a  more  worldly 
market,  is  fully  understood  by  the  learned  celibates  of  a  certain 
h^hly  distinguished  University.  But  why  speak  longer  in  allego- 
ries ?  I  am  credibly  informed  that  not  a  few  of  these  worthy  and  well- 

*  Kal  <j>€vy»p  /SoXXci  fxaxil^is  TLapBouriv  ofioios, 

t  I0NIN02  rUBEPT02  U  rnt  Ireu^Uf  -nit  In^tu  is  the  name  of  my  author.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  old  Jesuit  had  the  "E^t  ^uvrirnt  of  Mosdius  n^ost  vividly 
in  his  recollection.  Not  a  few  of  the  lines  of  the  old  Idyll  he  has  very  coolly  trans- 
tumd  to  his  own.  Ben  Jonson's  *•  Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid  "  is  a  fine  amplifi- 
catioA  of  the  old  Greek. 
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meaning  ascetics  advocate,  m  their  excest  af  media^vial  enthusuiiii^ 
the  most  extreme  self- mortifications.* 

The  following  was  one  of  Cupid's  April-fool  pranks  in  green 
Erin  a  long,  long  time  ago: 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Ollamh  Fodhla,  son  of  Fiachadh  Fronnt* 
gothacb,  son  of  Seailhna,  son  of  Artri,  son  of  Eibhric,  son  of  Hcber, 
son  of  It,  son  of  Milesius,  king  of  Spain.  Ollamh  Fodhla  was  king 
of  Ireland.  He  held  his  court  at  Tara,  where  he  had  fought  a 
bloody  biiule,  which  he  gained.  With  that  battle  he  gained  also 
the  crown  of  the  country.  Hereditary  succession  waa  not  quite  the 
fashion  in  those  days,  nnd  Ireland  had  no  right  to  be  uninfluenced 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Some  usurpers,  however,  of  thrones  and 
dignities  have  turned  out  very  good  men,  notwithstanding  that  truth 
and  justice  may  have  said  they  had  no  right  to  hold  the  positions 
they  occupied*  Ollamh  Fodhla  was  one  of  these.  He  wiped  his 
sword  very  philosophically  after  his  great  victory,  and  sheathed  it, 
uttering  a  prayer  at  the  same  time  to  the  gods  that  he  might  never 
again  have  to  try  its  temper  upon  the  necks  of  a  refractory  people. 
His  prayer  was  heard.  He  reigned  for  thirty  years  undisturbed 
over  the  destinies  of  Ireland. 

It  appears  that  Ollamh  Fodh!a*s  great  parliamentary  convention 
was  a  court  oC  law  as  well  as  of  legislation,  in  which  the  King  was 
his  own  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Speaker, 
rolled  into  one.  Amongst  the  especial  legal  enactments  which  have 
handed  the  great  Ollamh's  name  down  to  posterity,  w*as  one  which  he 
enlorced  against  all  persons  guilty  of  felonious  or  surreptitious  gal- 
lantry. In  the  words  of  the  learned  Keatinge,  "  He  made  very  strict 
and  wholesome  laws  for  the  government  of  his  subjects,  and  parti- 
cularly expressed  his  severity  against  the  ravishment  of  women, 
which,  it  seems,  was  a  common  vice  in  those  days;  for  the  offender 
was  to  suffer  death  without  mercy ;  and  the  King  thought  fit  to  give 
up  so  much  of  his  prerogative  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  either  to 
extend  his  pardon,  or  even  to  reprieve  the  criminai** 

In  Brian  Bom's  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  a  virgin  walked 
from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other  unmolested,  although 
^^  Rirh  ajui  rare  wcru  the  gems  »he  wore, 
Aiitl  ft  bright  gold  ring  on  her  wand  she  l>ore  ;" 

the  most  surprising  part  of  which  tradition,  and  the  most  meritoriout 

feature  in  die  trani^action  was,  that  the  lady  had  still  higher  attrac^ 

tions  :  she  was  not  only  well-off,  but  wellJooking ;  for 

'*  OJi»  her  Wauty  wa»  far  b«yc)tid 

Her  A]>iirkliiig'  gemt^  and  U©r  saow-white  wand." 

I  heard  a  Munster  man  once  suggest,  that  had  the  lady  taken  the 

•  "  '  Atitittt  nuch  a  thing  ai  four  himdried  years  ago,  there  away  yander  in  Italyt 
wji*  invented  u  si-tjct  who  t-aUetl  themselves  '  the  FraDgehuita — * 

*'  •"  Blagellaat!!,  y<m  mean/  said  Friar  Gerund* 

***  Wdl— wfll,  FlatigelUiits,  or  what  thou  wilt  ;  they  wen;  condemned  aahere> 
tics  l>y  a  jHipti  ciillmi  t'rement  the  Sixih  ;  firat  and  pnudpaDy,  because  they  taught 
many  errors,  and,  amung  olliers,  thut  none  could  he  mved  hm  *ich  aa  went  flogging  < 
off  thvir  skin,  awJ  were  b^piiaied  iij  iheir  own  Ukuu}  ;  and,  secondly,  because  they  ] 
went  out  a  llttgping  ihemselve*  with  a  great  deal  of  finery  and  show.     This  Iii«t 
the  holy  man  tmild  me,  had  tH?eii  revived  in  8pain  in  the  time  of  Ch&riea  the  Se.  ' 
c^iid,  whvn  gome  wrung-heHde<J  young  men  dressed  themselves  oat  in  the  Half  | 
Week,  as  ]ienitunts«  with  great  griteiy  iVir  un  iniertainment  and  gallantry  to  tb« 
iadicK,  Init  that  the  pious  prince,  after  having  punished  mme  of  *um  hatidflomdr, 
had  fofhid  thiii  abu»e  by  a  just  and  ikjvere  decree,'**— Fiixtt  CiEaoMD,  vol*  li. 
pngc  4i5* 
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County  Limerick  in  her  route^  i^there  the  crime  of  abduction  has 
been  rampant  since  the  memory  of  man,  the  chances  are  she  might 
not  have  been  enabled  to  say 

^^  BleaaM  for  ever  wan  «he  that  relied 
On  Erin**  honour,  and  Erin*s  pride," 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Ollamh  Foclhla  determined  that  the  crime  should 
be  put  down,  and  everything  approaching  to  it,  in  his  dominions^ 
whether  in  the  county  Limerick  or  anywhere  else. 

The  good  King  of  Yvetot,  according  to  Beranger,  traversed  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  dominions  every  day  that  he  mounted  hjs 
ass.  The  Irish  monarch  could  not  do  so^  it  is  true,  even  if  he 
had  railroad  speeil  and  speculation  to  help  him  on  his  royal  pro- 
gresses. He  nevertheless  went  a  good  deal  amongst  hia  people^ 
and  made  himself  personally  acquainted  with  their  wants  and  wishes. 

EXhese  popular  peregrinations  took  place  during  his  parliamentary 
^"fcess,  when  his  nobles  and  commons  were  snipe- shooting  on  the 
og  of  Allen,  or  hunting  the  red  deer  in  Ki Harney,  and  when  ano- 
ther monarch  might  be  following  the  same  amusement  or  worse. 

It  was  on  a  First  of  April  afternoon,  during  the  Easter  recess  to- 
^rards  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  that  Ollamh  Fodhla,  dressed  not 
tike  the  humblest  of  his  stibjectSj  for  that  would  have  been  neither 
comely  nor  comfortable,  but  dressed  very  quietly  and  unostenta- 
^Riously^  met  an  old  woman  not  far  from  the  cross-roads  which  are 
^Ht  couple  of  miles  south  of  the  old  village  of  Kildroughal,  now  called 
^HCelbridge,  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  This  aged  person  wore  a  red 
^Pleloak,  the  hood  of  which  was  thrown  over  her  headj  and  she  was 
^^  filling  her  pitcher  at  the  pilgrims'  well. 
I  *'  God  save  you,  mother  1"  said  the  King. 

**  God  save  you  kindly,  my  son,"  said  the  old  ivife  in  return  ;  and 
(       ahc  offered  the  traveller  to  drink  out  of  her  pitcher,  which  he  did 
right  heartily,  for  the  sun  was  unusually  warm,  and  Ollamh  Fodhla 
waa  exceedingly  dry. 

A  hill,  of  gentle  acclivity,  covered  with  noble  oaks  all  the  way  up 
to  the  summit,  stood  hard  by  ;  and,  curling  up  gently  above  the 
foliage,  a  column  of  hospitable- looking  smoke  gave  indication  of  a 
human  dwelling  within  the  bosom  of  the  grove. 

'*  Who  lives  yonder  ^'*  said  the  King,  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
the  bill. 
,  **  The  Druid  of  Ardraas/'  answered  the  old  woman. 

^^m_  *'  A  holy  man,  I  don*t  doubt/'  observed  his  Majesty. 
^B  "  A  mighty  holy  man,  I  da'ar  ssiy  !'*  said  old  Winny  the  Wash, 
^™fbr  that  was  the  name  she  went  by,  being  a  laundress  by  profession, 
— a  poor  one,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  in  those  primitive  times,  when 
Unen  was  not  the  staple  of  the  country,  and  the  people,  in  spite  of 
Ollamh  Fodhk's  free- trade  tariff,  were  rather  badly  off  for  soap, 
VVjnny  gave  her  opinion  of  the  Druid^s  holiness  in  a  peculiarly  dry 
manner  as  to  look  and  tone,  and  a  still  more  expressive  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

At  this  moment,  a  very  beautiful  girl  was  seen  running  towards 

them,  from  the  direction  of  the  wood,  with  a  pitcher  in  her  hand. 

The  next,  she  was  filling  it  at  the  well,  having  bade  both  the  per- 

[>ng  who  stoo<l  by  its  brink  the  time  of  the  day,  and  wished  them 

'ood  luck,  with  a  blessing*  according  U*  the  custom  of  the  country, 

rhe«€  courtesies  having  been  returned  by  the  King  in  a  similar 
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hentr  ifiiiTt  to  that  in  whidi  tliejr  were  offered^  and  by  the  old 
woman  in  anjdiing  bat  sodi,  the  great  and  good  Ollamh  could  not 
hdp  gazing  with  feelings  between  wonder  and  delight  at  the  graoe- 
fnllT  Tolaptaous  figure  of  the  maiden  as  she  stooped  to  dip  her 
Teasel  in  the  well.  Such  a  lordj  neck,  delicately  browned  by  the 
son;  such  beautifully  moulded  arms;  such  golden  hair,  escaping 
from  its  green  fillet  in  all  directions,  and  coquetting  with  the  wan- 
too  wind;  such  cheeks,  bright  brown,  varied  with  pink,  like 
the  wild  bees'  honey  strewed  over  with  the  leaflets  of  the  wild  rose, 
Ollamh  Fodhla  never  saw  before  amongst  his  court  beauties,  or  Any- 
where else ; — and  those  large,  laughing,  grey  eyes ! — when,  putting 
her  pitcher,  now  filled  with  water,  on  her  head,  she  looked  full  in 
the  King's  £ice,  and  in  answer  to  his  question  as  to  what  was  her 
■ame,  she  answered  "  Una." 

"And  a  very  pretty  name  it  is,  my  pretty  maiden,"  was  the 
King^s  rejoimler.  The  face  of  the  great  lawgiver,  that  was  wont  to 
be  grave  and  dignified,  relaxed  into  a  playful  smile  as  he  said  so ; 
whilst  the  damsel,  blushing  at  the  compliment,  turned  on  her  heel, 
and  tripping  gracefully  back  towards  the  wood,  was  in  a  few 
minutes  beyond  the  view  of  the  King  and  his  companion. 

**  You  didn't  ask  her  whose  Una  she  was,"  said  the  old  woman, 
with  a  look  which  betrayed  much  sardonic  emotion. 

*'  Perhaps  you  might  so  far  enlighten  me  yourself,  good  dame," 
suggested  the'  King,  now  much  more  interested  in  the  history  of 
Aidrass  than  when  he  came  in  sight  of  it 

**  That  same  might  be  troublesome,"  grumbled  Winny  the  Wash. 
**  Is  she  not  the  Druid's  daughter  ?"  inquired  the  King. 
"  May  be  she  is,  and  may  be  she  isn't,  d'ye  see,"  answered  the 
malicious  old  woman,  who  went  on,  after  a  few  more  interrogatories, 
to  give  some  broad  hints  about  wliat  she  called  '*  the  humours  of 
the  hermitage,"  and  she  moralised  thus :  "  When  a  single  bachelor, 
ould  or  young,  keeps  a  single,  young,  faymale  woman  for  a  sarvint- 
of-all-work,  and  nobody  is  in  the  house  to  see  the  goings-on,  bar- 
ring the  dog,  or  the  cat,  or  the  pig,  or  the  chickens,  what  can  you 
suppose  or  expect,  my  good  man  ?"  And  she  clapped  her  skinny 
hands  thrice  with  indignation  at  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 
The  beldame  said  a  great  deal  more,  as  her  blood  warmed,  which  it 
would  be  libellous  to  repeat, — such  as  there  being  but  one  room  to  the 
hermitage, — at  which  the  king  exclaimed,  <' Highly  improper  1" 
*'  Shocking !"  and  so  forth.  His  Majesty  had  the  candour  to  observe, 
when  the  old  woman  concluded  her  tale — and  a  pretty  one  it  was— that 
holy  persons  like  the  Druids  were  beyond  the  reach  of  temptations, 
and  above  the  trials  of  humanity.  Their  constant  employment  with 
sacred  things,  their  intercourse  with  the  gods,  their  fasts,  their 
austerities,  their — 

'*  Bethershin  /"  interrupted  the  old  woman ;  "  and  if  a  man  swears 
to  live  on  pray  ties  and  salt,  and  red-herrings  and  water  all  his  life, 
for  what  ought  he  for  to  be  laying  out  dainties  afore  him  that's  fit 
for  a  king's  feast  ?" 

"  There's  something  in  that,  good  mother,"  said  the  King. 
**  Everything  in  it;  and  sure  enough,"  said  Winny,  <Mt  would  be 
fitter  for  the  likes  of  him  to  have  the  likes  of  me, — a  respectable, 
elderly,  hard-working  woman  of  his  own  time  of  life,  to  look  after 
his  little  consams  and  cgnvayniencies." 
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There's  a  good  deal  in  that,  too^"  said  the  King ;  although  he  had 
a  sJight  suspicion  that  Winny  apoke  very  like  a  disappointed  woman* 
"  True  for  you*  there  is/*  said  she,  "and  more  betoken,  I  could 
do  more  work  in  a  day  than  a  thiickeen  like  that  would  dray  me  of 
in  a  week,  with  her  curls  and  her  t'al-daU — and  she's  young  enough 
to  be  his  daughter  !" 

•*  Perhaps  she  is  his  daughter,  after  all/'  said  the  King. 
**  Or  his  niece,  or  —  anything  eUe  you  like,*"  said  Winny  with  a 
growl ;   and  the  spiteful  old  woman  went  her  way.  rejoicing  in  her 
sense  of  charity  and  justice,  and  leaving  the  stranger  to  his  medi« 
tAtions. 

**  So  young  !^ — so  beautiful !  so — -but  stop,"8aiJ  the  good  King,  '"  I 
may  wrong  the  holy  man  ; — iind  the  poor  girl  herself, — ^she  too  may 
be  innocent ;— she  may,  and  I  hope  she  is,  from  the  bottom  of  iny 
heart.  Still,  it  is  very  odd — very  suspicious  ;  and  if  it  be  as  the  old 
woman  insinuates,  it  is  most  irregular/'  Ollamh  Fodhla  felt  an 
emotion — a  deep  interest  in  the  girrs  regard,  which  he  could  not 
account  for, 

Ollamh  Fodhla  felt  very  anxious  to  know  whether  the  Druid  was  a 
disgrace  to  his  cloth  or  not ;  and  if  he  was,  he  knew  what  course  he 
should  take.  That  he  did.  These,  however,  were  secondary  con- 
siderations to  the  supreme  state  of  his  royal  mind  on  another  and  a 
very  delicate  point,  He  was  most  anxious  to  know  all  about  this 
beautiful  handmaiden.  In  fact,  he  was  very  anxious  about  the  case 
altogether,  and  he  was  determined  to  sift  it  to  the  bottom. 

He  proceeded  towards  the  wood  of  oaks,  .md  on  entering  it  where 
the  damsel  a  few  minutei^  before  had  vanished  from  his  sijj^ht,  he 
took  a  narrow  zigzag  path  that  led  him»  at\er  a  few  windingSj  to  a 
pretty  hermitage  situate  in  the  very  centre  of  the  grove. 

The  King  entered  courteously,  and  the  damsel,  who  was  alone, 
and  seated  at  her  ^pinnirig- wheel,  received  him  with  a  blush  and  a 
smile.  She  remembtred  the  stranger  whom  she  had  met  at  the  well 
a  few  minutes  back,  lie  had  said  a  pretty  tiling  to  her — it  might 
have  been  impudent,  still  it  was  pretty, — and  Ollamh  Fodhla  was 
by  no  means  an  ill-looking  man. 

After  having  stated  that  he  was  an  officer  of  the  King's  household 
travelling  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  that  hv  wished  to  see  the 
Druid  of  Ardrass  on  his  way  throuf^li  that  part  of  the  country,  he 
was  at  once  asked  by  Una  to  await  his  return  from  the  chase,  which 
would  be,  she  expected,  in  about  an  hour's  time  ;  and  she  added, 
liiat  the  owner  of  the  poor  cottage  would  be  proud  to  afford  his 
llajesty's  representative  his  humble  but  sincere  hospitality.  Ollamh 
Ftnlhla  soon  made  himself  quite  at  home,  at\d  held  pleasant  converse 
with  his  fair  companion,  Althouf^h  she  did  turn  the  spit,  on  which 
was  roasting  a  fine  haunch  of  venison  before  a  large  fire,  and  lifted 
up  the  lid  of  the  great  pot  placed  thereon,  now  and  then,  to  see 
if  the  potatoes  boiled,  and  turned  the  bonnachs,  or  oaten  cakes, 
that  were  baking  on  the  griddle  over  heated  turf  in  a  separate  part 
of  the  hearth,  and  ran  about  from  one  menial  duty  to  another  in 
preparing  for  the  coming  meal,  there  was  something  about  her  tone 
and  behaviour  which  struck  011am  Fodhla  as  far  above  the  mind 
and  manner  of  a  maid-servant.  He  reserved  his  curiosity,  however, 
respecting  her  condition  till  tlie  Druid's  return,  and  talked  on  in- 
different subjects* 
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''  You  miffht  as  well  help  a  poor  girl,"  said  ah^  with  innocent 
gaiety,  *'  and  make  yourself  useful,  as  to  be  sitting  there  gasin^  at 
one  as  if  you  never  saw  the  like  of  me  before."  Saying  whidi, 
Una,  putting  a  large  iron  spoon  playfully  into  the  Kmg'a  hand, 
pointed  to  the  spit  with  the  air  of  a  queen,  as  if  she  wished  him  to 
consider  it  his  particular  department. 

As  Ollamh  Fodhla  sat  on  a  three-legged  stool,  basting  the  haondi 
of  venison  under  the  superintendence  of  an  humble  country  girl,  he 
surveyed  himself,  and  indulged  in  a  glance  of  inward  contemplation. 

^*  This  is  touching !"  said  the  monarch  of  all  Ireland.  And  he 
turned  and  basted,  and  basted  and  turned,  like  any  turnspit  in  the 
royal  kitchen. 

In  this  position  he  was  found  by  the  Druid  on  his  return,  wha 
bade  the  stranger  thrice  welcome,  and  a  hundred  thouMnd  more, 
when  he  heard  he  came  in  the  name  of  the  filing. 

The  ftiendly  meal  soon  followed.  It  was  substantial  and  cleanly 
served  up ;  and  if  the  host,  whose  appetite  was  sharpened  by  the 
fatigues  of  the  chase,  did  justice  to  Una's  preparations,  hit  guest 
enjoyed  his  dinner  very  much  also.  Still  more  comfortable  did  our 
traveller  feel  after  dinner.  Indeed,  when  Una  filled  him  out  the  first 
cup  of  the  most  delicious  wine  of  Gaul  which  he  had  erer  before 
tasted,  Ollamh  Fodhla  felt  himself  quite  at  his  ease,  and  perfiscUy 
ready  to  explain  to  his  host  the  object  of  his  visit  the  first  opportuni^ 
when  they  were  lefl  alone,  which  he  had  hoped  might  be  before  the 
evening  was  over.  This  opportunity  was  afforded  when  the  lowing 
of  a  cow  at  the  back  of  the  hermitage  announced  to  Una  the  return 
of  a  special  favourite ;  and  the  maiden,  taking  up  her  milking-pail, 
left  her  father  and  the  stranger  alone. 

*'  You  seem  very  happy  here,  and  not  very  lonely,  all  things  con- 
sidered," said  the  King. 

"  Why,  a  man  may  be  happy,  although  lonely,  sometimes ;  w— 
he  may  not,"  said  the  Druid. 

'*  Or  he  may  be  unhappy,  although  he  appears  pretty  much  the 
contrary,"  suggested  the  King,  who  was  very  nandy  at  what  the  late 
Isaac  Burke  Bethel  of  the  Irish  bar  used  to  call  **  luickUng  a  wUmess." 

"  Much  will  depend  on  the  state  of  his  mind,"  answered  the  host, 
at  a  loss  to  divine  his  guest's  meaning. 

"  Or  he  ought  to  be  unhappy  sometimes  ?"  said  the  questionist, 
looking  the  person  addressed  very  straight  in  the  fiice. 

"  That  will  depend  on  his  conduct." 

''  Then,  on  the  virtue  of  your  oath,  sir,  what  business  has  a  man 
of  your  years,  and,  still  more,  a  member  of  your  blesaed  and  holy 
profession  with  the  beautiful  young  woman  who  is  now  singing  under 
the  cow,  and  whose  beauty,  let  me  add,  is  quite  enough  to  bother 
all  the  virtue  of  the  sacred  college  of  the  Druids  put  tosether  ?" 

The  Druid  looked  more  than  astonished,— -he  lookea  indigpunt ; 
but  the  slight  curl  of  his  lip  changed  into  a  smile  when  he  rtcd' 
lected  that  the  King's  officer  was  under  itis  roof-tree,  and  that  he 
himself  had  to  sustain  a  character  for  humility.  He  mildly  asked 
his  guest  to  explain  himself;  which  he  did,  to  the  effect,  that  haTinff 
been  pajssing  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  that  afternoon,  he  heard 
certain  insinuations  thrown  out  against  his  moral  character ;  and  thai 
before  he  made  his  report  to  the  King,  who  would  be  sure  to  isaue  a 
commission  of  enquiry  into  the  matter,  he  was  determfaied  to  have 


personal  observation  of  it  himself.  He  adJedi  that  the  Druid  muat 
be  aware  how  severe  Ollarah  Fodhla  was  in  all  such  cases  of  delin- 
quency, and  doubly  so  where  one  of  the  sacred  order  wa«  concerned. 

The  Oruid  asked  him  a  question  relative  to  the  source  of  the  in- 
siDUatlons  which  had  been  indulged  in  at  his  expense. 

*•  An  elderly  person  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood/*  said  the 
King,  "  whom  I  met  at  the  well  this  afternoon, — an  old  woman." 

♦'An  old  woman  I"  ejaculated  the  Druid  j^-**  a  trustworthy  source 
indeed.  An  authority,  under  a)l  circumstances^  tantamount  to  truth 
itself  !"     And  he  laughed  aloud, 

**  But  old  women,  as  well  as  children  and  fools,  can  sometimes 
speak  truth,"  observed  the  King.  **  She  told  me  that  there  was  but 
one  room  to  the  hermitnge,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  large  one,  I 
confess ;  and  I  see  at  tlie  lower  end  of  the  room  something  like  a 
curtain  drawn  back — ** 

"  Behind  which,  when  drawn  forward,  is  the  couch  of  the  maiden," 
said  the  Druid. 

*•  And  your  own?'*  , 

"  Beiide  the  fire  here,  on  the  skins  of  beasts  which  I  have  killed 
in  the  chase,  from  the  reindeer  down  to  the  rabbit." 

"  Very  good,  so  far  ;  but  there  w^aa  another  thing  which  my  in- 
formant said  to  me,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  at  least  probably  true, 
and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  those  who  profess  self-denial  ought  not 
to  go  in  the  way  of  temptation/' 

**  On  the  contrary,''  observed  the  Druid,  '*  those  who  defy  temp- 
tation, have  the  greater  merit  in  conquering  it.  Those  who  live  in 
the  w^orld,  and  conquer  worldliness,  deserve  a  greater  reward  than 
those  who  desert  the  world,  and  have  no  worldliness  to  conquer/* 

"  There  is  something  in  that/'  said  Ollamh  Fodhla,  who  was 
simple-minded,  with  all  his  wisdom,  in  matters  of  conscience,  and, 
like  Lord  Eldon,  very  dubious  and  timid  about  his  judgments. 
*'  And  yet/*  he  added,  with  lingering  suspicion,  "  only  a  rod  and  a 
curtain  1 — the  very  genius  of  the  place  is  temptation/' 

"  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  observed  the  Druid ; 
"and  you  shall  judge  for  yourself  this  very  night/* 

'•  There  might  be  something  in  that,  too^'*  said  the  monarch ; 
*'  but — how  do  you  do  it?" 

**  Without  any  difficulty/* 

'*  What  is  your  cure  for  the  evil  thoughts  that  would  be  sure  to 
come  as  thick  as  leaves  on  the  brow  of  Ardrass  in  autumn  ?" 

•*  The  cold  w^ater  cure/' 

"  Horrible  !'*  said  the  King,  holding  up  both  his  hands. 

«*  Pooh,  pooh  ! — nothing  of  the  kind/*  said  the  Druid,  smiling. 

"  What,  drinking  cold  water?" 

^*  No;  an  external  application/' 

**  Worse  and  worse  !"  said  the  King,  shuddering. 

"  Hear  the  couch  which  I  shall  spread  for  you  to-night  here  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  fire,  I  shall  place  a  large  puncheon  of 
cold  water  for  your  accommodation,  when  any  evil  thoughts  com- 
toence  troubling  your  imagination/' 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  in  such  case  ?*' 

*'  Plunge  in,  to  be  sure/' 

•*  Shocking  I  You  would  not  be  guilty  of  a  cold-blooded  murder  ?'* 

"  Iff  nothing  when  you  are  used  to  it." 
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*'  Perhaps  not ;  but  I'd  rather  not  try." 

**  After  naving  gone  so  far  to  investigate  truth  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  would  you  shrink  from  the  experiment  which  must  clear 
away  the  last  shade  of  doubt,  because  you  are  afraid  of  a  wet  skin  ?" 

"  Well,  there  really  is  a  good  deal  in  that  too,"  said  Ollamh  Fodhliu 
*'  It's  a  very  unpleasant  sort  of  business ;  but  it  must  be  done,  I 
suppose.  I  consent  to  the  ordeal,  in  case  any  thoughts  come  into 
my  head  that  ought  not  to  come  into  it." 

Shortly  aflerwards,  Una  returned  from  milking  the  cow,  and 
made  herself  additionally  interesting  to  her  father's  guest  by  a  hun- 
dred charming  little  attentions  which  she  paid  to  both.  The  Druid 
was  a  temperate  man,  and  the  stranger  did  not  take  much  wine. 
Tea  was  not  in  fashion  in  those  days,  but  syllabubs,  and  whipped 
cream,  and  various  mixtures  of  milk,  honey,  and  eggs,  and  some^ 
thinff  stronger  added  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  were  matters  very 
much  in  vogue ;  and  no  housekeeper  deserved  the  name  of  notable 
who  did  not  know  the  way  to  go  about  them. 

"  I  'd  like  the  queen  of  the  country  to  be  up  to  these  little  matters," 
said  the  King  to  himself.  At  this  time>  Ollamh  Fodhla  was  an  un- 
married man. 

At  length,  our  host  and  his  guest  sallied  forth  to  enjoy  the  cool 
night  breeze,  which  they  found  exceedingly  refreshing.  It  was  a 
beautiful  night.  A  thousand  moonbeams  darted  through  the  treea, 
bathing  in  softest  radiance  the  little  open  patches  of  moss  and  fern 
which  they  came  upon  at  intervals.  On  these  the  imagination  might 
paint  a  thousand  fairy  elves  riding,  and  dancing,  and  wrestling ;  but 
Ollamh  Fodhla  was  thinking  of  something  else.  The  only  elf  that 
was  present  to  his  imagination  was  that  certain  little  boy  with  wings 
and  the  bow  and  arrows,  who  had  already  shot  a  shaft  at  his  heart, 
which  made  him  think  a  great  many  queer  things  about  the  maid  of 
the  hermitage.  In  fact,  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  Una,  although 
the  Druid  kept  talking  to  him,  as  they  walked  through  the  wood,  on 
subjects  quite  different. 

Af\er  an  hour's  walk  or  so,  the  wanderers  of  the  night  returned. 
There  was  a  couch  of  skins  spread  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  and,  sure 
enough,  at  its  foot  stood  the  redoubtable  puncheon  of  water,  at  the 
si^ht  of  which  the  King  felt  something  very  like  hydrophobia  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  was  a  brave  man,  however,  and  he  bad 
made  up  his  mind  to  face  the  worst  that  might  happen.  He  looked  to- 
wards the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  room.   It  was  drawn  right  across. 

"  So  far  so  good,"  thought  the  virtuous  monarch  to  himself;  •*iod 
if  I  can  only  get  asleep/'  said  he,  **  I  shall  escape  that  infernal  bath." 

Now,  to  get  asleep  snugly  and  suddenly,  there  is  nothing  like  im- 
bibing a  hot  jorum  lying  down.  This  was  a  thing  which  the  King  bad 
tried  more  than  once  before,  when,  af^er  having  sat  through  a  wMe 
night  of  dull  debate  in  parliament,  he  felt  on  his  return  home  a  coo- 
founded  cramp  in  his  stomach.  He  was  determined  to  try  the  effect  oi 
the  same  nightcap  in  his  present  need,  with  his  host's  permission- 

The  Druid  mixed  his  guest  a  good- sized  stoup  of  ^g-fiip*  f"'^ 
leaving  it  with  him,  he  took  his  departure,  saying,  he  shoulcl  sl^ 
among  the  hay  in  the  adjoining  cow-house,  within  call,  should  sojf* 
thing  happen  to  require  his  presence  before  morning. 

Ollamh  Fodhla  lay  down,  and  endeavoured  to  sleep  ;  but  the  more 
anxious  ha  wis  to  resign  himself  to  rest,  the  less  he  obtained  it   He 
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turned  on  hh  lefl  side^  on  his  right,  and  on  his  back  ;  he  abut  his 
eyea,  and  kept  them  shut  for  a  long  time  ;  it  was  no  use.  He 
looked  at  the  fire,  and  he  saw  a  little  Cupid  dancing  in  every  blaze; 
he  looked  at  tlie  curtain,  and  there  was  Cupid  dancing  in  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  fire  upon  it  in  a  hundred  directions,  like  so  many  figures 
produced  by  a  magic  lantern.  It  is  easy  guessing  how  very  un- 
comfortable the  poor  King  felt. 

"Murder!  murder!"  said  he,  grinding  his  teeth  and  scratching 
his  head  ;  *'  this  will  never  do  !"  so  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  jumped 
into  the  puncheon  right  up  to  his  chin,  and,  with  the  same  greatness 
of  mind  which  prompted  him  to  jump  in,  he  jumped  out  again« 
Cfying,  *'  By  the  ghost  of  Milesius,  here 's  a  prett}^  pickle  for 
the  King  of  all  Ireland  to  he  in  V  He  took  a  pull  nt  the  flagon  to 
expel  the  damp,  and  lay  down  to  rest  once  more.  Rest,  however,  he 
did  not  get.  His  couch  was  worse  than  the  bed  of  Procrustes.  lie 
sutTered  enough  to  make  him  swear  against  hydropathy  for  the  rest 
of  his  days» 

Towards  the  grey  of  the  morning,  the  Druid  felt  some  person 
shaking  him  earnestly  and  yet  feebly,  and  looking  up,  he  beheld  his 
guest  wrapped  up  partially  in  ont^  of  the  deer-sikina,  shivering  and 
woe-hegone,  and  looking  very  much  like  a  dog  in  a  wet  sack* 

"  Get  up,  honest  man,"  said  the  King  very  piteously,  "  and 
mix  me  another  jug  of  that  egg-flip/* 

"  Oh!  that's  the  way  with  you,  is  it  >'*  said  the  Druid,  ''  and  so 
you  did  jump  in  af^er  all?'* 

**  'Faith,  I  did,"  said  the  poor  King,  "a  dozen  times,  and  more ;" 
and  he  mode  a  motion  to  lie  down  in  the  warm  hay  from  which  the 
Druid  had  arisen. 

'*  O  you  terrible  sinner  !  so  you  really  had  to  jump  in  a  dozen 
limes?*'  observed  the  Druid  in  apparent  astonishment. 

"  A  dozen  lime.s,  And  no  mistake." 

'*  Well,  after  that  I  *m  easy,"  said  the  Druid. 

'•  So  am  I,"  answered  the  King;  "  quite  so,  I  can  assure  you." 

'•  But  you  Ti  come  in  and  lie  down  again  by  the  fire  on  the 
comfortable  couch  I  spread  for  you,  after  I  give  you  your  physic  ?" 
said  the  host. 

'*  Not  for  the  world  !"  exclaimed  01  Iamb  Fodhia, ''  would  1  try  to 
ftleep  in  that  enchanted  chamber,  or  on  that  bed  of  torture  again  !" 

The  Druid  in  a  few  minutes  administered  a  dose  of  "  egg-hot.**  It 
proved,  in  the  atmosphere  of  tJie  solitary  cow-house,  a  powerful 
narcotic.  The  King  slept  soundly  for  two  or  three  hours,  until  a 
gentle  tapping  at  the  door,  and  a  very  sweet  voice  from  the  outside, 
aroused  him  with  the  tidings  that  breakfast  was  ready.  It  was  a 
welcome  summons,  for  his  Majesty  felt  very  hungry  af\er  the 
fatigues  of  the  night,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  presented  himself. 

The  puncheon  was  gone,  but  not  the  racmory  of  it. 

The  King  scarcely  uttered  a  word  until  he  began  to  break  the 
top  of  his  sixth  egg,  and  he  hat  I  made  considerable  havoc  among 
the  rashers  which  Una  bad  piled  up  before  him  on  a  wooden 
trencher.  He  perceived  something  in  the  dear  girl**  looks  very 
like  compassion,  as  she  pressed  him  to  eat  still  more.  Their  eyes 
met  without  being  perceived  by  the  Druid,  and  they  spoke  volumes 
to  each  other. 

"  There  is  one  query,"  said  the  King,  '  which  I  altogether  forgot 
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to  put  to  yoQ  last  erening,  and  it  might  have  saved  a  deal  of  miscon- 
ception, and  that  is^  is  this  young  person  your  relative  ?** 

'*  Which  civil  question  would  have  been  met  as  it  oueht  to  have 
been,  by  a  civil  answer/'  replied  the  Druid ;  ''  and  it  would  not  only 
have  saved  much  misconception,  but  a  deal  of  annoyance  to  all 
parties." 

"  Ah !  I  see  how  it  is/*  sighed  the  monarch,  **  the  wisest  and 
best  of  us  all  are  made  foob  of  sometimes ;  I  have  been  made  a  fool 
of  after  all." 

''  An  April  fool  twice  over,  you  may  add  with  justice,  in  this 
instance/'  merrily  observed  the  host,  ''  and  I  only  regret  that  your 
portion  of  the  joke  was  not  less  practical  than  twelve  plunges  in 
a  tank  of  cold  water." 

Ollamh  Fodhla  looked  very  foolish  and  abashed,  but  his  coun- 
tenance brightened  up  into  cheerfulness  full  soon.  He  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  the  Druid,  and  declared  that  he  was  justly  punished 
for  allowing  himself  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  an  old  woman's  tale. 
**  If  there  he  any  farther  reparation,"  he  added,  <'  besides  the  cold 
bath,  I  am  willing  to  make  it." 

"  Nothing  further  than  simply  to  tell  the  great  Ollamh  Fodhh^" 
said  the  Druid,  "  should  you  report  your  visit  to  this  humble 
hermitage,  that  the  maiden  of  Ardrass  is  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of 
his  subjects." 

'*  He  is  already  aware  of  it,"  said  the  King ;  "  and  if  Una,  instead 
of  considering  herself  amongst  the  number  of  his  subjects,  will 
allow  him  to  consider  her  the  Queen  of  his  heart  and  affections, 
Ollamh  Fodhla  himself,  who  now  stands  before  her,  will  never  have 
to  regret  having  been  made  an  April  Fool  for  her  sake." 

Of  course  Una  fainted  away,  and  as  for  the  Druid,  you  would  not 
give  a  groat  for  his  life  for  about  five  minutes  after  the  bursting  of 
such  a  thunder-clap  of  joy  and  surprise.  A  good  many  explanations 
were  entered  into  full  soon,  and  amongst  others  a  very  important  one, 
namely,  that  the  host  was  not  a  Druid  in  reality,  but  Prince  Dathy, 
the  only  brother  of  Aildergoidh,  the  late  king,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Tara,  which  raised  Ollamh  Fodhla  to  the  throne,  and  that  Una  was 
his  only  daughter.  Since  that  fatal  dav  the  Prince  had  lived  in  soli- 
tary exile,  and  owing  to  the  kind  feeling  of  the  sacred  college  had 
been  permitted  to  assume  the  holy  character  to  conceal  his  name  and 
misfortunes. 

The  farce  ended  much  more  rationally   than   it  began.     The 
beautiful  Una  was  married  to  her  royal  lover,  and  crowned  Queen 
of    Ireland  before    the   1st  of  May.       Prince  Dathy    was  made 
a  field-marshal  and  commander  of  the   King's  cavalry,  which  be 
soon  raised  to  a  wonderful  state  o£  discipline  and  efficiency.     Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  the  reputation  of  these  brave  troops,  tbej 
had   no   opportunity   of  substantiallv  proving  their  gallantry  in 
the  field,  for  Ollamh  Fodhla's  was  throughout  a  reign  of  wisdom 
and  peace.     Amongst  the  many  good   and   wise  maxims  which 
he  left  to  those  who  came  after  him,  were  these  two, — ^not  to  swallow 
as  gospel  on  all  occasions,  one  woman's  bad  account  of  another, 
when  she  who  talks  thus  severely,  has  bade  farewell  to  all  youthful 
pleasures,   hopes,   and   associations;   and  never  to   feel  angry  or 
ashamed  at  having  been  made  an  April  Fool,  provided  the  joke 
be  carried  out  to  no  greater  extent  than  being  self-soused  twelve 
times  for  love  in  a  tank  of  cold  water. 
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ROSS,  TINTERN  ABBEY,  CHEPSTOW. 

Onb  of  the  most  striking  and  imposing  towns  in  that  attractive  part 
of  England  bordering  on  Wales,  where  Herefordshire  and  Monmouth- 
shire meet,  is  Ross.  It  is  built  on  a  hill,  which  rises  boldly  above  the 
Wye  and  commands  a  wide  and  beautiful  extent  of  country.  The 
iiTer  is  here  more  than  usually  capricious  in  its  course,  and  wreathes 
itself  into  ajperfect  garland  round  the  green  meadows  which  lie  spread 
out  before  the  rocky  hill  of  Ross,  crowned  by  a  building  which,  at  first 
sight,  might  be  imagined  a  feudal  castle  flanked  by  towers  and  turrets, 
•o  precisely  is  the  position  of  the  mansion  similar  to  that  usually 
chosen  by  a  chieftain  of  old.  This  fortunately-placed  erection  is  how- 
ever an  hotel,  unique  for  its  beauty  and  the  exquisite  scenery  of  which 
it  is  monardi :  its  gardens  cover  the  hills ;  its  seats  and  summer- 
houses  and  conservatories  adorn  every  nook,  besides  which  it  may 
boast  *'a  stream  as  clear,"  and  "  a  bower  as  sweet"  as  ever  Persian 
minstrel  sang  of.  It  is  the  most  lovely  summer-retreat  that  "  the  best 
poet  going"  could  imagine  in  his  fancy;  and  on  climbing  the  flower 
aod  shrub-adorned  stair  of  entrance,  you  seem  at  once  to  have  become 
a  denijsen  of  fairy  land.  There  is  nothing  that  speaks  of  ancient  times 
to  the  mind ;  all  is  youth,  and  freshness,  and  cheerfulness  to  the  eye, 
and  the  fine  lofty  spire  of  the  church,  immediately  at  the  back  of  the 
hotel,  looks  as  if  placed  there  expressly  to  enhance  the  perfection  of  the 
composition  for  the  benefit  of  a  painter. 

Suddenly  the  well-remembered  line : 

**  Who  taught  yon  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise  ?*' 

occurs  to  the  mind,  and  the  name,  immortal  as  his  bard,  of  "  The  Man 
of  Ross,"  brings  Pope  and  all  bis  friends  in  long  array  before  the  men- 
tal sight.  The  large  and  grand  Swiss  hotel,  with  its  a^r&mens  and 
modern  elegance,  sinks  into  the  hill;  several  little,  lowly,  rose- 
covered,  thatched  cottages  rise  on  its  site— the  trees  thicken,  banks 
and  stiles  appear,  old  walls,  covered  with  ivy,  peep  from  hedges  here 
and  there,  and  solitude  and  silence  reign ;  behind  the  belt  of  fine  young 
elms,  appears  a  huge  grey  tower  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  the  large 
body  of  an  extensive  church,  built  at  various  periods — the  windows 
filled  with  stone  tracery,  and  a  few  remains  of  stained  glass — presently 
a  lofty  spire  of  gigantic,  but  delicate  proportions  slowly  emerges  from 
a  ruined  base,  and  points  to  heaven,  while  the  name  of  its  founder, 
John  Kyrle,  seems  to  be  whispered  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
whose  increased  growth  tell  that  a  century  and  a  half  have  passed 
away  during  the  indulgence  of  the  dream  of  the  past  into  which  the 
contemplative  stranger  has  been  led,  as  he  stood  in  the  inn  garden  at 
the  gate  which  conducts  to  the  churchyard  of  Ross. 

On  entering  the  church,  there  are  several  monuments  which  attract 
the  eye,  but  that  most  sought  for,  is  least  conspicuous,  and  the  excla- 
mation, 

*^  What !  no  monument — inscription — stone  ?** 

is  on  the  lip,  when  a  simple  slab  is  observed,  surmounted  by  a  medal- 
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lion  of  tlie  man  of  Row,  and  we  read  the  record  of  his  death,  followed 
by  the  information  of  who  erected  the  marble  to  his  name:  a  tardy 
piece  of  justice  which  his  heirs  were,  it  seems,  at  la»t  shamed  into 
performing ;  but  there  is  auother  memorial  of  him  more  characteristic 
and  poetical  in  his  pew,  which  has  always  been  reserved  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  poor  and  the  stranger,  since  he  required  it  no 
longer.  A  fine  elm,  covered  with  luxuriant  leaves,  throws  its  boughs 
along  the  wall  and  tills  up  the  large  space  of  the  ancient  pointed  wm- 
dow  above,  supplying  by  its  chequering  shade  the  loss  of  the  painted 
glass,  whose  subdued  tints  formerly  cast  a  dim  religious  light  into  the 
church.  This  pretty  tree  is  of  thirty  years  growth,  and  forced  its  way 
through  the  masonry,  perseveringly  flourishing,  bent  to  adorn  the  seat 
of  the  beloved  friend  of  the  people  of  Ross.  It  is  carefully  pruned,  and 
is  with  some  difficulty  restrained  within  proper  bounds ;  but,  as  it  is  ae- 
eluded  from  the  outer  air,  it  is,  though  vigorous,  more  delicate  in  its  di- 
mensions than  its  brethren  in  the  churchyard,  all  of  which  were  planted 
by  Mr.  Kyrle.  Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  appropriate  or  more 
interesting  than  that  the  "  tree  he  planted  "  should  spontaneously  send 
forth  a  shoot  to  shadow  the  spot  he  loved  and  where  he  was  alwayit 
hailed  with  blessings.  No  record  can  be  more  eloquent  or  more  touch- 
ing, and  it  would  seem  as  if  his  poet  had  himself  directed  the  growth 
of  this  silent  yet  speaking  homage  to  his  worth. 

The  first  act  known  of  Kyrle's  is  one  which  bespeaks  his  eccentricity 
as  well  as  liberality :  he  was  intended  originally  for  the  bar  and  was 
entered  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  April  1, 
1654.  On  his  admission  he  presented  a  piece  of  plate  to  the  College, 
with  a  promise  that,  should  a  belter  be  given,  he  would  enlarge  his 
present,  which  he  afterwards  did. 

When  he  first  took  up  his  abode  in  Ross,  he  possessed  little  more 
than  the  dwelling-house  he  occupied,  which  he  rebuilt,  and  which  still 
exists,  although  it  is  now  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  only 
bears  the  name  of  **  The  Man  of  Ross*8  House."  Over  the  door  of  the 
chemist's,  who  lives  there,  appears  the  medallion  from  which  that  on 
his  tomb  is  copied,  and  there  is  some  remains  of  the  original  carved 
front  of  the  building,  which  was  probably  very  highly  ornamented. 
His  garden  is  shown,  but,  except  a  few  stone  vases  and  a  seat,  little  is 
left  which  dates  from  his  time ;  the  present  proprietor  has  filled  up  the 
space  with  grotto-work,  and  serpentine  walks  between  walls  and  pyra- 
mids of  spar  and  shells,  excluding  the  view  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs, 
and  in  particular,  with  resolute  bad  taste,  has  placed  one  stone  wall 
exactly  in  front  of  the  arl)our  where  the  Man  of  Ross  was  accustomed 
to  sit,  and  where  it  is  likely  Pope  himself  once  contemplated  the  gar- 
den whose  many  retreats  perhaps  suggested  some  of  the  devious  ways 
at  his  Twickenham  villa. 

Just  opposite  the  house  is  the  "  Market-place,"  a  venerable-lookiog 
stone  building,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dividing  ''the  daily 
bread "  to  the  poor  every  Saturday,  from  the  steps  which  form  a  re- 
markable feature  of  the  structure.     The  bread  was  not  bis  gift,  bat 
was  made  at  his  house,  and  he  saw  it  properly  administered ;  tfe  lord 
of  the  manor  was  the  donor,  who  received  tolls  of  all  com  brougbt  to 
market,  and  had  from  early  times,  no  doubt  following  monastic  osage, 
been  accustomed  to  give  the  corn  to  the  poor.     A  circumstance  cc- 
curred,  in  the  time  of  Kyrle,  which  caused  this  donation  to  be  didooo- 
tinaed;  the  town  of  Ross  claimed  that  as  a  right  which  was  ooJf 
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granted  to  them  by  favour,  and  it  came  to  a  qiiestinn  vvhetber  the  lord 
or  the  townspeople  should  consider  it  due ;  Mr.  K yrle  was  applied  to 
as  arbitrator,  which  was  always  the  case  in  all  emeri^encie^j  and  he  was 
constrained  by  his  sense  of  juiitice  to  give  it  against  the  town.  By 
t\m  injudicious  proceeding  the  poor  of  Ross  were  in  future  deprived  of 
the  privilege* 

ftlr.  Kyrle  by  degrees  purchased  land  and  increased  his  possessions 
in  and  nt-ar  the  town,  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  were  bare  of  treesj 
and  these  he  "hung  with  woods,*'  where  they  still  wave  in  great 
beauty  in  what  was  called  Cleavefield*  Tbehousies  were  badly  supplied 
with  water;  he  built  a  fountain  which  distributed  it  freely  through  the 
town,  although  the  present  waterworks,  on  an  improved  plan,  have 
superseded  those  he  establisihed  ;  he  erected  a  **  causeway  "  across  the 
marshy  fields  which  lend  to  the  bridge  of  Wilton,  and  finding  the  an- 
cient spire  of  the  beautiful  and  venerable  church  in  a  dangerous  condi- 
tion^ he  devoted  a  large  sum  of  money  to  re-erect  it,  adding  forty-seven 
feet  to  its  height,  and  rendering  it  one  of  the  mo^t  striking  and  im- 
posing objects  in  the  whole  country. 

From  dav  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  he  was  constantly  contem- 
plating and  executing  some  work  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  of 
RoiS)  and  presided  over  their  Interests,  a  guardian  angel,  till  having 
wilnened 

^^  The  strange  fate 
That  tumiilea  migbiiest  ftovereigns,** 

the  fall  and  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  he  died  full  of  yearn  and 
honours,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  aad  was  borne  to  the  grave  by  the 
workmen  whom  he  had  so  long  empIt^yed,  Nov*  2<Hh,  1724* 

Sad  was  the  procession,  and  deep  \^*as  the  sorrow  of  all  who  knew 
him  and  h^id  felt  his  bounty  and  munificence;  and  as  if  '*  things  inani* 
mate  could  grieve/'  the  great  bell,  which  was  his  gift,  fell  off  its  wheel 
immediately  after  the  funeral  of  the  good  and  cherished  "Alan  of 
Ross/* 

He  was  never  married,  and  was  jovial  and  convivial  in  his  habits, 
fond  of  joking,  and  of  unwearied  cheerfulness.  Extremely  Joyal,  hut 
I  no  meddler  in  political  matters;  pious,  sincere,  just,  ana  generous; 
I  tino4itentatiouR  and  persevenng ;  placing  his  whole  happiness  in  the 
I  welfare  of  others,  whose  cause  he  made  his  own,  and  living  for  his 
1  neighbour  rather  than  for  himself 

Pope  was  accustomed  to  visit  8ome  Catholic  families,  who  lived  near 
Hoss,  Juab  at  Holm-Lacy,  at  Pengethly,  and  at  a  place  called  Old 
I  Over  Ro»s,  and  here  he  uroiI  of  course  ct?ntinua!ly  to  hear  the  praises 
[of  *'The  Alan  of  Ross,"  which  titlt  was  bestowed  on  Mr.  Kyrle  long 
[before  the  poet  gave  him  the  immortality  of  his  verse.  Doubtless  he 
[listened  to  these  deserved  commendations  with  great  interest  and  en- 
» lhii!&iasm,  and  his  genius  was  readily  called  funh  to  commemorate  the 
TJriQea  he  admired.     His  lines 

**  Familiar  in  our  moathi  as  houcMihold  wordi,*' 

fwill  never  be  forgotten,  nor  can  the  memory  of  John  Kyrle  fade  « ith 

[lime*     The  people  of  Ro&*,  at  the  present  day,  appear.  htKvever,  a  little 

f  tired  of  hearing  him  called  "  the  Juxt ;"  and  when  the  Btrunger,  willing 

to  attribute  every  advantage  which  the  town  j^osnesses  to  the  hero  of 

hi*  m^icy»  inquirea  if  this  school  or  that  fountain  was  not  estahlished 
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br  ''tbe  Man/  he  is  answered,  soaewlut  petokntlj,  other  that  it  ex- 
irtcd  **  kag  beftve,"  «r  ^  ]oi«  nee,"  his  time. 

ThnJcs,  iMmefw,  to  Pope,  eien  bmr  than  jnstiee  will  always  be 
done  him,  although  OMdem  beneioclorB  maj  solTcr  in  eooaeqaence,  and 
be  de6nnded  of  their  jnst  dne. 

The  town  is  cariooslr  built,  and  incoorenientlT  steep  in  many  parts; 
oae  streiet,  whidi  descends  from  the  old  Market  House,  ia  eztremel  j 
piecipitoos,  and  narrow  towards  the  top,  as  if  there  were  formerij  a 

£te  on  the  spot,  whidi  was  piobablT  the  case,  though  all  traces  of  it 
ve  disappeared.  In  this  steep  street  there  are  acTenl  beantifol  half 
timbered  houses,  exqniaitelT  cured  and  ornamented.  Some  of  these 
hoTe  been  exiremelT  weU  restored,  and  one  is  led  to  regret  that  more 
are  not  remaining.  Gardens  and  orchards  extend  for  some  distance 
beT«.«d  the  town  ;  and  at  the  time  I  was  there,  the  trees  were  bending 
beneath  the  weight  of  crimson  apples,  so  glowing  and  so  ridb  that  those 
of  the  fibled  ga^ens  of  the  Hesperides  ^uld  not  be  mure  tempting  or 
the  perfume  finer. 

It  b  supposed  that  Ross  was  a  British  place  of  dwelHnc-— remains  of 
rillas  baring  been  foand  in  the  rale  beneath,  and  indications  of  a 
burial-gToniid  on  the  hilL  Some  singular  ceremonies,  similar  to  those 
which  once  existed  all  orer  Wales,  were  kept  up  till  the  seTenteoith 
centunr.  One  custom,  which  bears  a  great  similarity  to  the  "  Scape- 
goat "  mentiooed  in  Leviticus,  was  long  before  it  disappeared.  It  was 
called  ^  Sin-eating,"  and  was  practised  in  the  following  manner : 

When  a  corpse  was  about  to  be  buried,  it  was  brought  out  of  the 
house  and  Liid  on  a  bier  at  the  door.  There  existed  in  or  near  the 
town,  a  certain  character,  of  doubtful  reputation,  called  by  the  startling 
name  of  the  ''  Sin-eater."  This  personage,  who  was  generally  old  and 
infirm,  repaired  to  the  spot  where  the  corpse  was  plac^,  and,  standing 
on  one  side  of  the  bier,  the  relations  of  the  deceased  handed  to  him, 
over  the  hodif,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  mazard  bonrl  of  maple,  full  of  beer ; 
after  he  had  eaten  the  bread  and  drunk  the  beer,  sixpence  was  giren 
him,  ia  consideration  of  which  he  was  believed  to  take  up)on  him  all 
the  sins  of  the  defunct,  who  was  thus  freed  from  a  necessity,  which 
would  other\«  ise  have  existed,  of  trnlking  after  death 
*<  Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  his  day  of  life 
Were  burnt  and  purged  away." 

Besides  this  superstitious  observance,  there  were  certain  trees  which 
were  held  in  veneration  near  Ross,  one  of  which  used,  till  lately,  to  be 
pointed  out  as  "  the  Gospel  Oak."  At  a  place  called  the  Flaxridge, 
was  a  sacred  spring  whose  waters  boiled  up  with  great  impetuosity; 
furies  and  saints  have  been  alternately  visited  and  worshipped  here, 
but  the  spring  is  silent  now,  and  its  deities  no  longer  honoured. 

Ross  seems  to  have  been  in  old  times  tributary  to  Hereford,  and  at- 
tached to  its  See.  Its  market  was  obtained  by  Betun,  one  of  the 
bishops,  from  King  Stephen,  and  Henry  the  Third  constituted  it  a  free 
borough.  There  are  no  remains  now  of  its  once  famous  iron-worki» 
which  probably  in  their  day  rendered  it  rich  and  flourishing.  The 
beauties  of  its  scenery  may  now  be  considered  its  wealth,  and  they  can 
sever  fidl,  as  indeed  its  ambitious  inn  seems  to  predict,  whose  sise  cer- 
injy  requires  a  continued  concourse  of  visitors  to  fill  its  numerous 

"■Wafar  ia  nid  to  be  so  healthy  that  it  is  a  common  thmg  here  to 
b^,  ninety,  and  a  hundred  years  of  age.     There  are  no  re- 
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maiijii  uf  the  bishop^si  palace^  which  formerly  stood  in  a  tine  position, 
cotnmandiDg  a  deliglitful  view  near  the  cburchyard.  The  site  is  still 
called  "  Bishop'fi  CtMirt/'  indictttin^  where  the  building,  doubtless  a 
liaiidsaine  one,  dominated  the  country. 

The  walks  about  Ross  are  channinrr  and  varied,^ — those  through  the 
meadows^  and  groves  on  the  heights  in  particular;  the  latter  forms  a 
sort  of  public  pronienade,  in  the  style  of  those  always  found  outside 
French  towns ;  the  alleys  and  paths  are  of  late  a  little  neglected,  which 
doe^  not,  however,  diuiinish  their  solitary  beauty. 

Just  across  the  river,  and  near  the  pretty  bridge  of  Wilton,  stand 
tbe  ruins  of  Wilton  Ga&tle,  so  sechjded  and  embowered  in  treeti  that 
they  are  not  discovered  without  difficulty.  Tin*  untione  outer  walls, 
fieslooned  with  ivy,  are  very  entire,  and  the  moat  can  plainly  be  traced. 
A  few  picturesque  bits  of  the  interior  remain,  with  some  dismantled 
windows,  which  prove  the  former  elegance  of  ttie  architecture,  and  the 
importance  of  the  place,  which  was  a  strongludd  in  the  time  of  John 
and  Cteur  de  Lion,  and  of  contiideruble  consequence  during  the  wars  of 
•  Stephen ;  it  belonged  to  the  family  of  de  Grey,  from  whom  it  passed 
'  that  of  Chandos,  and  now  belongs  to  Guy'a  Hospital.  A  modern 
Iniion  rises  amonj^st  the  ruins,  and  a  pretty  llow^er-garden  smiles  at 
'^tfce  foot  of  the  dilapidated  turrets,  forming  a  strange  contrast  of  youth 
and  age,  life  and  death.  There  are  some  fine  trees  scattered  near, 
beneath  one  of  which  is  a  seat  affording  a  view  of  the  opposite  town  of 
Itoas,  and  the  luxuriant  meadows  bordering  the  silver  Wye,  whose 
devious  course  is  directed  along  banks  of  the  most  striking  beauty 
and  grace.  All  is  repose  and  quiet  in  this  spot;  the  peculiarly  hand- 
some cattle  stand  ruminating  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  river,  the 
'*  patient  fisher "  sits  amongst  the  reeds,  and  little  fairy  barks  glide 
fmatt  beariog  gaily  adventurous  voyagers  bent  on  exploring  the  lovely 
stream  a«far  as  Tintern  Abbey  and  Chepstow  Castle,  those  magniJicent 
rivals  of  all  the  ruins  in  England  or  Wales,  before  which  Goodrich,  and 
even  Ragland,  bow. 

Tintern  is,  perhaps  witliout  any  exception,  the  most  beautiful  of 
ruined  abbeys;  and  tliougli  its  monastic  seclusion  exist  no  longer,  since 
new  high-roads  carry  the  traveller  close  to  its  walls,  yet,  with  all  the 
disadvantages  of  publicity,  so  uncongenial  to  its  character,  it  is  stiO  an 
object  of  marvellous  beauty.  What  it  must  have  been  iu  the  days  of 
itft  g)ory:»  when  its  mere  fragments  thus  delight  the  eye,  the  poet  can 
alone  imagine.  There  are  windows  full  of  delicate  tracery,  which  ap- 
pears, even  now,  almost  perfectj^ — long  visias  of  graceful  columns,  with 
carved  capitals,  all  wreaths, whose  gilded  and  ruby-tinted  flowers  are  still 
touched  with  the  original  adornment  of  colour ;  there  are  bosses  in- 
volved, leaf  within  leaf,  like  t!ie  fairy  ivory-work  of  Chinese  fingers; 
slender  pillars,  clinging  together  like  reeds,  8uppi»rting  arches  that  seem 
springing  towards  heaven^  Doorways  ornamented  with  delicate  pat- 
t€rns>  wrought  as  if  stone  under  the  artist's  hands  were  but  wax  ;  re- 
oetaes,  cells,  and  cloisters,  all  symmetry  and  grace :  here  exquisitely 
I  engraved  brasses  still  on  the  ruined  stone  floor  of  the  roofless  corridors, 
I  and  there  pictured  tiles  of  variegated  tints  on  the  spots  where  altars 
[•nee  stood.  The  earth  is  strewn  %vith  the  sections  of  pillars,  now  no 
more,  and  their  beautiful  ground-plan  is  exhibited  in  all  its  perfection 
of  design.  One  great  feature  in  this  ^-uiri  is,  that  excavations  have 
been  judiciously  made  so  a*  to  disencumber  it  of  accumulated  rubhish, 
and  expose  the  actual  flooring,  thus  sho^ving  the  precise  height  of  the 
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buUdingy  and  allowing  its  exqniute  proportions  to  be  dearly  viewed. 
A  soft  luxoriant  turf  covers  the  ground  and  adds  to  the  diarm  of  the 
scene ;  all  the  predooB  fragments^  dog  np  from  time  to  time,  are  csxe- 
fully  phiced  so  as  to  be  well  seen,  and  frequent  additions  are  constantly 
being  made  from  the  extensive  area  of  min.  A  few  mutilated  effigies 
and  broken  tombs  alone  remain  of  all  those  whidi  adorned  this  holv 
fane  from  the  period  of  the  de  Clare  who  founded  it  in  the  twdfui 
century  to  its  d^truction  in  the  time  when  ''the  King's  coosdenoe'' 
was  regulated  by  the  bright  eyes  of  that  Florinda  of  the  monksy  Anne 
Boleyn. 

It  appears  to  me  an  advantage  to  have  thus,  by  dearing  the  min, 
brought  to  light  many  treasures  which  had  otherwtw  been  hidden  in 
shapeless  mounds  on  which  rank  grass  and  weeds  might  grow  at  will. 
Those  who  object  to  this  care,  should  remember  that  it  is  not  always 
to  Time's  venerable  touch  alone  we  owe  the  n^lected  and  mournfully 
solemn  aspect  of  many  a  relic  of  antiquity.  Rude  sheds  and  cottages, 
with  all  their  unpicturesque  accompaniments,  are  not  unfreqnently 
erected  in  the  midst  of  a  fallen  temple,  and  when  they  too  decay,  they 
leave  their  remains  mingled  with  the  nobler  building.  To  dear  these 
awav  is  not  to  desecrate  the  ruin,  but  to  remove  from  its  beauty  the 
masL  which  obscured  it,  and,  by  casting  forth  that  which  clogged  its 

Graceful  space,  reveal  the  riches  profrine  hands  had  sought  to  obscure, 
he  chapter-house  turned  into  a  barn,  a  hut  built  in  a  cell,  a  pigstye 
in  the  refectory,  is  surely  less  in  character  than  a  velvet  lawn  and 
clean  pathway  in  the  pillared  solitude,  though  no  weeds  or  high  grass 
wave  over  the  sculptured  stones.  I  once  visited,  in  Auvergne,  the 
magnificent  ruined  abbey  of  the  Chaise  Dieu,  whore,  iu  one  of  the 
chambers,  vaulted  with  the  most  exquisite  grace  of  architecture,  a 
party  of  peasants  were  busy  skinning  a/ox;  no  hand  had  ever  cleared 
away  the  mounds  of  rubbish,  accumulated  since  the  great  French  revo- 
lution, and  all  was  left  to  such  neglect  as  Time  alone  would  have  for- 
sworn. Oh  for  the  velvet  grass  and  open  area  of  Tintern  to  show  the 
splendid  height  and  glorious  breadth  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  ruins 
in  France !  It  would  be  well  if  many  another  ruined  pile  received  the 
same  attention ;  for  even  the  most  sensitive  antiquary  must  clear  away 
the  moss  and  weeds  from  the  stone  before  he  can  read  the  antique  in- 
scription which  gives  it  value. 

Chepstow  Castle  has  not  received  the  same  care ;  and,  though  the 
coarser  proportions  of  its  structure  required  it  less,  it  would  not  be  the 
worse  if  some  of  the  huge  mounds  of  earth  within  its  courts  were  re- 
moved, and  thus  the  real  height  of  the  fine  walls  was  more  evident. 
The  castle  hangs  over  the  silver  stream,  which  bathes  the  base  of  its 
supporting  rock.  Tower  after  tower,  and  turret  after  turret,  mount 
higher  and  higher  up  the  steep  ascent ;  gigantic  gateways,  festooned 
with  many-coloured  leaves,  yawn  widely  from  space  to  space  ;  huge 
trees  throw  their  branches  wildly  across  the  roofless  courts ;  and  enor- 
mous and  fantastic  roots  of  antique  ivy  twine  and  ding  and  force 
themselves  through  the  walls  which  they  now  support,  and  now 
destroy.  Long  ranges  of  galleries,  and  numerous  flights  of  stairs  extend 
in  all  directions,  at  all  heights,  till  on  the  topmost  tower  the  view  of 
the  picturesque  town  and  venerable  Saxon  church  on  one  hand,  and  the 
winding  Wye,  with  all  its  woods  and  mountains  stretching  fsr  awuy 
into  the  beautiful  distance,  on  the  other,  display  a  scene  unrivalled  in 
attraction. 
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In  Chepstow  Castle,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  was  deUined  the 
r^cide,  Henry  Martin,  whose  chamber  is  still  shown.  At  first  his 
captivity  was  rigorous ;  but,  by  degrees,  his  condition  was  ameliorated, 
and  he  was  allowed  not  only  to  walk  about  the  town,  but  to  visit  se-- 
Tend  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  a  sturdy  republican,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  consistent  in  his  principles,  insisting  that  he  had 
no  malicious  intention  in  signing  the  warrant  for  the  king's  death. 
His  aerostic  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  in  1680,  is  remarkable. 

*'  Here,  Sept.  9th,  was  buried  a  true  Euglishman, 
Who  in  Berkshire  was  well  known 
To  love  his  country^  freedom  'hove  his  own  .* 
And  being  immured  full  twenty  year. 
Had  time  to  write,  as  doth  appear. 

EPITAPH. 

Here,  or  elsewhere,  (all 's  one  to  you  or  me,) 

Earth,  air,  or  water  fn^pes  my  ghostly  dust. 
None  knows  how  soon  to  be  by  fire  set  free. 

Reader,  if  you  an  oft-tried  rule  will  tnist. 

You  '11  gladly  do,  and  suffer  what  you  must. 

My  time  was  spent  in  serving  you,  and  you. 
And  Death  *s  my  pay,  it  seems,  and  welcome  too  ; 
Revenge  destroying  but  itself,  while  I 
To  birds  of  prey  leave  my  old  cage,  and  fly. 
Examples  preach  to  thee;  ^Gare  then,'  mine  says, 
^  Not  how  you  end,  but  how  you  spend  your  days.'  " 

This  philosopher  was  found  dead  in  his  prison,  having  departed 
saddenly,  without  sickness. 

The  Castle,  which  Cromwell  had  obtained  from  the  Parliament  as  a 
settlement  on  himself,  was,  in  due  time,  restored  to  the  family  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  to  whom  it  belonged  ;  and,  after  it  had  ceased 
to  be  a  fortress,  it  fell  to  its  present  picturesque  decay. 

Chepstow  Church  is  now  a  well-restored  building,  having  nothing 
left  of  its  original  antiquity  but  a  peculiarly  beautiful  early  Norman 
portal.  A  doe  once  pursued  by  dogs,  having  run  through  the  town, 
reached  the  churchyard ;  when,  this  ancient  doorway  being  open,  the 
terrified  creature  rushed  into  the  sanctuary,  and  sheltered  itself  near 
the  altar,  at  the  moment  when  service  was  being  performed.  In 
monkish  days  the  distressed  animal  would  probably  have  found  safety, 
St.  Hubert  himself  would  have  stretched  forth  his  arm  to  assist ;  but 
neither  superstition  nor  humanity  prevailed  with  the  churchwardens, 
who,  deaf  to  the  mute  appeal  of  the  innocent  victim,  and  regardless  of 
those  big  tears  of  terror  which  might  have  moved  even  a  hunter's 
heart,  reserved  the  poor  doe  as  an  unexpected  treat  for  their  vestry 
dinner ! 

The  scenery  from  Ross  to  Chepstow,  either  by  land  or  water,  is  un- 
rivalled in  beauty ;  and  all  between  Ross  and  Monmouth  is  the  very 
perfection  of  grace  and  variety.  No  wonder  that  tourists  throng  to 
this  enchanting  region  throughout  the  summer,  like  butterflies  disport- 
ing in  the  sun,  and,  though  its  seclusion  is  now  destroyed,  yet  nothing 
can  change  the  eternal  charm  which  nature  retains,  in  spite  of  fashion- 
able hotels,  and  splendid  high-roads,  neither  of  which  drawbacks 
to  romance  existed  a  few  years  ago.  The  walks  laid  out  by  the  bene- 
volent Mdn  of  Ross,  the  roads,  the  causeway,  the  fountains,  all  had 
gone  to  ruin,  and  the  Wye  threatened  even  to  forsake  its  bed,  and  no 
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e,  wxtk  ifei  cmtad  fhiMt,  liie  emgf  li!  ■csdows  round 

vksieh  k  f&ef^ft  Krrle  hiB»^  wvbU,  humrfttr,  warn  be  ntitlied  to 
ICC  the  i—iTiifciBg  iUte  cf  kk  Cii— lilg  torn  ;  fk—gh  kis  primitiTe 
■igltt  be  wffifhjt  ibackcd  t»  ^bMiye  ma  aaibitioiti-lookiiie 
vbidi  mber  obrtracto  die  Tiev  iwum  one  pdnt,  and 
ibed  froot  pimliiw  ^at  wnbin  eumm^gtuieut  aiid  instruc- 
um  m  gra  bath  to  "  Britidb  aad  FwdgB*  pnpik. 

I  iaiinred  the  ■ewiing  of  tfck  poipooi  amooiiocnient,  wbidi  I 
finad  was  cqnallj  a  mjsterj  to  me  sod  to  tbe  inbabitaiits  of  the  town 
■Wie  ID  ixcportanc  an  establubment  exists. 

Tbe  Roouss  who  had  piitiiMW  of  all  tbis  part  of  tbe  country,  ap- 
pear to  bave  Tusted  Rooi ;  peibapa  aose  leader  ized  bis  rilia  in  Uus 
attzactiTe  spot,  as  coins  bsTe  been  foondy  and  a  copper  medal  of  great 
bemtT,  eommemorating  tbe  triumph  of  Trajan  over  tbe  Daci. 

The  town  was,  in  Camden's  time,  celebrated  for  its  iron-works,  of 
which  no  traces  now  remain.  Tbe  hills  round  about  Ross  are  of  sin- 
gular and  striking  forms*  one  bears  tbe  name  of  the  *^  Father  of  EfiI," 
and  its  appearance  of  baring  been  rent  in  twain,  ia  aeeoanted  for  by 
the  monkish  traditioo  that  the  demon,  on  hearing  of  tbe  birth  of  the 
Sarioor,  was  so  enraged  that  be  took  np  the  rocks  and  dashed  them 
one  opoo  the  other,  causing  the  eoofnaioo  erer  since  apparent. 

On  Rose,  or  Borr  Hill,  about  three  miles  from  Ross,  is  an  un- 
doubted Roman  sUtum,  where  numerous  antiquities  hare  been  found, 
and  skeletons  disoorered.  A  city  called  Ariconium,  is  supposed  once 
to  bare  existed  here,  and  to  hare  been  destroyed  by  some  oonrulsion 
of  nature.  There  is  eridence  of  iron-works  liarinff  been  carried  on, 
and  traces  of  walls  were  seen  not  long  since  in  cleanup  spaces  to  form 
a  new  road.  A  piece  of  land  near  is  still  called  Kill-Dane-Field, 
which  certoinly  tells  its  own  tale,  though  no  l^^end  of  a  battle 
remains. 

There  is  a  district  of  some  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ross, 
called  Urchinfield,  which,  in  early  times,  had  privileges  of  its  own,  re- 
tained to  a  lato  period,  and  even  now  not  quite  swept  away  ;  though, 
fortunately,  we  hear  no  more  of  such  proceedings  as  are  recorded  by 
Gough,  as  follows,  after  enumerating  many  customs  peculiar  to  this 
part  of  the  country: 

"  If  one  Welshman  killed  another,  the  relations  of  the  deceased  were 
to  meet  and  plunder  the  goods  of  the  murderer  and  his  relations,  and 
burn  their  houses,  till  the  body  was  buried  about  noon  on  the  following 
day.  The  king  was  to  have  his  third  of  the  booty,  and  all  the  rest  was 
to  remain  to  them." 

"  Whoever  was  convicted  of  concealing  one  pint  of  honey  in  the 
custom,  was  to  forfeit  five  pints  for  one,  if  his  lands  yielded  as  raucL" 

The  priests  of  the  churches  in  this  district  were  bound  to  carry  the 
king's  messages  into  Wales,  and  each  of  them  was  to  say  two  masaei 
everv  week  for  the  king. 

There  are  objects  of  romantic  interest  on  every  hill  and  in  every  dale 
of  this  charmine  country,  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  make  Ross  the 
gem  of  Herefordshire. 
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THE  ALTTHOK. 


The  Authc 


of  hi 


does  the 


luthor  I  How  at  the  mention  ol  fiis  name  does  tne  imagi^ 
nation  conjure  up  the  oft  en- drawn  picture  of  a  fill  ah  by,  half- starved 
being  with  one  glove,  clutching  under  his  arm  a  bundle  of  MS,, 
equal  to  three  volumes  octavo,  with  uncombed  hair,  except  bj^  his  fin- 
^ers^  when  rubbing  up  his  though ts^  oiesmerically  wild  or  intellectual 
eyes,  and  a  very  bad  hat!  This  figure  has  served  the  artist  and  the 
actor  for  centuries,  and  satisfied  the  multitude  that  such  was  the 
creature  who,  disdaining  an  honest  trade,  rushed  into  poverty  and 
PamassuB*  But,  in  reality,  the  variety  is  wonderful.  For  inatance, 
the  noble  author, — for  he  of  course  must  have  the  pas,  who,  by  the 
aid  of  his  tutor,  translates  something  that  has  been  translated  a  hun- 
dred times  beforehand  may  be  had  for  sixpence  upon  any  book-stall; 
thus  he  is  an  author — at  least,  in  the  fashionable  world:  this  answers 
two  purposes — his  lordship's  vanity  and  thebutter-ahops  ; — this  kind 
of  author  very  seldom  gives  out  more  than  one  scintillation  :  others 
of  thii*  class  consent  to  edit  This  is  a  very  mysterious  claim  to  lite- 
rature, the  ialeniaf  creature  having  no  more  to  do  with  the  interior 
of  the  book  than  the  postage  stamp  has  with  that  of  the  letter  which 
it  franks  into  circulation,  both  heads  being  stuck  on  in  a  very  simple 
manner. 

But  we  have  noble  authors,  male  and  female,  who  reverse  the 
order  of  things,  by  drinking  champagne  out  of  publisher's  cash- 
boxes,  instead  of  allowing  publishers  to  drink  it  out  of  their  skulls, 
and  who  condescend  to  withdraw  the  veil  from  their  guilded  sanc- 
tums that  the  canaille,  for  1/.  IJ*.  iid.f  may  peep  upon  their  splendour, 
»nd  listen  to  the  inflated  nothings  of  Lords  John  and  Frederick,  or  a 
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blue  AmelcosA.  Literature  of  this  kind  will  be  entirely  ati  enigma 
tci  posterity,  who  will  naturally  wonder  why  such  eau  sucri  was  ever 
printed  or  read. 

The  very  opposite  of  the  foregoing  is  the  author  who  seizes  the 
remains  of  some  forgotten  rascal  or  murderer,  drags  him  into  the 
lights  dresses  him  in  a  garnished  suit  of  his  own  fancy,  and  introducet 
him  into  good  society,  as  a  genUenian  of  many  virtues,  a  victim  of 
sentiment,  with  the  slight  drawback  of  his  having  been  hung  by 
mistake.  This  kind  of  writing  is  evidently  of  the  Hatcliffe  school,  as 
it  will  not  go  down  without  its  mysterious  horrors,  and  dashes  here 
and  thert?  of  murder  and  moonlight,  giving  of  course  the  wreath  to 
Ratcliffe,  who  had  the  good  taste  to  make  her  hero  a  young  gentle- 
man in  n  rt;spectable  walk  of  life,  who  had  not  picked  pockets  as  a 
recreation. 

A  species,  born  of  late  years,  which  cannot  exactly  be  called 
author,  is  entirely  given  life  to  by  the  weekly  cheap  literature,  ami 


X^ 


^i^^ 


deceives  many  people  into  the  belief  that  they  see  a  real  live  author 
(the  age  of  the  animal  varies  very  much  from  the  half-shabby,  half- 
fine  young,  to  the  very  greasv,  dram-exlialing,  old  roan).  The 
young  one  aims,  with  a  false  collar  turned  down,  to  hint  at  Byr^n; 
by  the  abundance  of  his  hair  at  Ainsw^orth,  and  by  his  absence  ot 
mind  (with  hiui  only  occurring  when  he  owes  you  anything)  at 
Sheridan  Knowles ;  this  goes  no  farther  than  his  outward  appear- 
ance, us  his  writinjjs  do  not  smack  of  either^  He  takes  his  position 
from  Iwving  once  had  one  original  idea— this  being  at  the  tup  hke 
the  ciftc/j-&tra wherry  in  a  Jew's  pottle  ;  some  enterprising  publisher 
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sso 


presumes  to  buy  the  lot,  and  finds  himself  miserably  mii^taken  a«  he 

turns  out  the  wretched  remainder ;  still  dues  the  author  cling  to  his 
fame  as  being  the  author  of  *  *  *  ;  that  being  really  the  peg  upon 
which  he  hangs  his  ragged  fortune. 

He  does  not  con  ties  ceo  d  to  go  off  any  more  than  any  other  great 
gun,  without  being  well  charged;  if  you  need  hira,  hiB  mind  is  dis- 
tracted by  dodging  a  bailiff  or  tailor  ;  you  of  course  must  throw  the 
sop  to  the  Cerberus  of  the  law^  before  his  coy  muse  will  be  seen  in 
hia  com[>any  ;  again  he  sings  ;  again  he  improvises  ;  he  dashes  off 
the  required  quantity  of  stuff",  poetry  or  otherwise,  ami  leaves  you 
full  of  thanks  and  of  promisees,  at\er  having  squeezed  out  of  you  a 
trifling  loan,  for  which  he  promises  you  a  speedy  return  in  prose  or 
verse. 

He  is  well  known  at  all  the  chop  and  singing-houses  in  London, 
taking  care  that  waiters,  &c,  shull  know  that  he  is  the  author  of 
*  •  •;  all  his  appointments  are  made  tit  tjuch  places,  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  as  **  a  dry  bargain  does  not  stick  ;"  so  does  his  friend  become 
the  victitn  for  a  chop,  and  something  at\er  it.  The  old  of  this  genus 
it  is  needless  to  describe,  as  he  only  differs  in  being  older,  dirtier, 
and  more  givcrn  to  drams  ;  both  have  nn  e<pial  desire  to  mount  the 
Parnassian  hill,  but,  being  of  such  slippery  character,  they  never  get 
higher  than  the  base. 

Differing  most  sadly  from  these  pretenders  is  the  young  man  of 
liberal  education,  who,  from  hi^  great  acquirements,  and  some  acci- 
dental chance,  determines  upon  seeking  his  fortune  by  the  difficult 
road  of  literature,  unwarned  by  the  very  clever  sensitive  beings  who 
have  crowded  to  the  grave  before  hhn,  unnoticed  by  the  cold  world 
they  adorned,  that  only  awoke  to  their  merits  when  thty  transcribed 
them  on  their  tombs  ;  their  modeiity  and  gentlemanly  feelings  pre- 
vent them  rushing  to  the  front  ranks,  amidst  the  loud  talkers  and 
pretenders,  who  are  continually  crying  out,  "  Look  at  us  !'*  Such  a 
man  I  once  visited  as  tlie  agent  of  another,  to  request  him  to  write 
upon  a  subject  that  I  knew,  from  an  accidental  circumstance,  he 
was  well  qualifieLl  to  write. 

In  a  retired  street  1  found  the  home  where  he  lodged  ;  the  door 
was  opened  to  uie  by  a  child,   who   bade  me  walk   up-stairs   to  the 

second- f^oor,  where  I  sljotil  1    find  Mr.  .     I  accordingly  did  so, 

and,  tapping  at  the  door,  wailed  for  admission.  A  young  woman 
Answered  my  summons,  dressed  in  a  plain,  homely  cotton-gown, 
her  fair  hair  parted  gracefully  on  a  brow  marked  with  a  settled 
sadtieas;  she,  with  a  sweet  but  timid  voice,  requested  me  to  enter 
«thI  be  teated.  She  quitted  the  room  to  inform  Mr. -^  her  hus- 
band, of  my  arrival.  I  gazed  round  the  room,  which  could  hardly 
be  called  furnished  ;  a  small  piece  of  carpet  covered  only  the  centre 
of  the  rootn,  in  which  was  placed  a  table  elegantly  formed,  bespeak- 
ing the  better  companionship  of  by -gone  days  ;  over  the  fireplace 
v^JMi  a  beautiful  chalk  portrait  of  a  Lady,  with  a  soft,  mild  expression, 
thAt  1  afterwards  traced  in  the  features  of  her  unfortunate  jion  ;  be- 
neath it  hung  a  small,  framed  coat  of  arms,  neai'ly  obhteratetl  with 
tacit  claim  of  the  poor  fellow  to  the  name  of  gentleman.  He 
ed  a  fe*v  moments  afterwards,  accompanied  by  liis  wife,  ap- 
rufilly  very  weak  from  a  recent  illness  ;  hh  manntr  wus  pain- 
f\jUy  toft  and  subdued,  his  figure  shruuken  by  anxiety  and  poveity. 
He  lUlened  #t  first  to  my  proposal  with  apathy^  receiving  it  as  one 
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of  the  many  bubbles  of  the  day,  promising  him  much  labour  mnd 
little  remuneration  ;  byt  as  mv  plan  developed  itself  to  him»  hit 
eyes  brightepcd  with  txpectaUon  ;  he  turned  and  looked  upon  hlr 
wife  ;  flyfih  answered  Hush  upon  each  careworn  cheek  I  They  wer 
silent  ;  that  moment  scared  the  fiend  of  disappointment  from  their 
hearth.  A  few  years  have  placed  him  before  the  public  a  justly  ad 
naired  man  of  talent,  but  he  is  only  one  saved  iVom  many. 

Domestic  authors  are  troublesome  but  harmless,  as  they  are  verj 
seldom  printed,  and  read  only  by  themselves — when  they  can  ge 
a  listener.  They  are  very  well  as  long  as  they  continue  to  write,  is 
ladies'  albums,  epitaphs  for  pet-dogs,  or  birthday  odes,-  but 
betide  their  friends  if  by  any  accident  they  should  get  printed  in 
some  **  penny  wreath,"  or  noticed  among  the  correspondents  in  thii 
way,  viz.,  '*We  should  be  happy  to  hear  again  from  the  lalentc  " 
A.  S.  S.^-or  Y*  Z.  is  a  promising  poet;  we  will  insert  him  next" 
week;"  they  immediately  assume  a  mysterious  air,  and  wonder 
people  don't  ask  them  for  their  autographs. 

The  female  of  this  genus  is  more  to  be  deplored  than  the  male,] 
as  **  her  eye,  in  fine  frenzy  rolling  "  does  not  see  the  pot  boil  over,! 
or  drop  easily  from  octave  rhymes  to  the  bathos  of  weekly  accounts..! 
She  is  to  be  avoided  by  young  men  luxuriating  on  eighty  and 
hundred  a-year,  there  being  no  poetry  in  such  incomes. 

There  are  many  men  who  never  wrote  a  line,  yet  are  supposed  by  I 
their  acquaintance  to  be  authors,  who  in  the  kindest  manner  father  1 
anonymous  odes,    &c. ;    this   is    rather  a    difficult   manoeuvre,   but 
often  performed  with  much   success:  as,  for  instance,  a  smile  ac- 
conipanied   by  a  denial,  or  a  shake  of  the  head  with  the  finger  on 
the  lip.     I  knew  a  dull  fellow  who  once   winked  himself  into  the  , 
authorship  of  a  clever  volume  of  epigrams. 

I  sketched  these  few  outlines  to  inform  my  readers,  that  he  or  shtl 
has  been  long  miserably  mistaken  as  to  the  real  appearance  ofl 
an  Author  ;  authorship  no  longer  remains  in  the  hands  oi*  an  object  [ 
like  that  which  ornaments  the  head  of  this  paper. 
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LITERARY  RETROSPECT  OP  THE  DEPARTED  GREAT. 

BY  A  MIDDLB-AGKD   MAN. 

It  WB8  the  Season  I  What  a  rush  of  ideas  into  the  initiated  mind 
does  that  word  produce !  The  Season  !  No  longer  does  the  blooming 
beauty  of  eighteen^  as  she  utters  that  word,  associate  it  with  the  school-* 
room,  the  long  task,  learnt  with  disgust  and  repeated  with  apathy,  out 
of  Thomson,---<he  season,  be  it  winter  or  spring,  summer  or  autumn,  is  to 
ber  only  the  season.  The  fashionable  dressmaker  hastens  off  to  Paris 
as  she  utters  the  word,  and  comes  back  to  her  mingled  offices  of  sub- 
serriency  and  oppression, — to  her  courtesies  and  smiles,  her  "  charming 
figure,  madam,"  to  her  customers,  and  to  her  dark  doings  in  the  far  off 
workroom,  where,  bowed  down  over  the  costumes  of  happier  creatures 
than  themselves,  young  forms  are  to  be  seen ;  many,  as  the  night  draws 
en,  scarcely  able  to  pass  the  needle  through  the  work,  deir  eyes 
closing  over  the  interminable  flounce  which  is  to  deck  the  figure  of 
aome  nymph  as  she  flies  down  the  dance  of  which  they  hear,  and,  per- 
haps, d[ream,  but  are  &ted  never  to  enjoy.  It  was  the  season  !  How 
noisy  and  gay  are  the  streets.  How  mad  and  hot  the  world  appears, 
— iiowthe  very  horses  seem  to  have  imbibed  the  general  ardour,  and  to 
dash  onwards,  as  if  conscious  of  conveying  youth,  loveliness,  and  rank, 
to  their  destination !  Oh  !  are  there  any  in  that  gorgeous  array  of  car- 
riases  which  flock  up  Regent  Street,  who  think  of  the  bye-lanes 
and  dark  alleys  of  life — who  remember  the  work  that  must  be  done, 
wrung  from  that  class  we  proudly  call  free,  yet  treat  as  slaves, — he* 
fore  all  this  matchless  splendour,  this  every-year  increasing  and 
astounding  luxury  can  be  compassed  }  "  Can  it  be  expected  ?*'  answers 
the  spirit  of  pleasure,  as  he  catches,  with  a  sneer,  the  sound  of  my 
whispered  inquiry.  "  'Tis  very  sad,  very  shocking,  to  be  sure,"  mutters 
the  aandy,  sticking  his  glass  into  his  eye,  as  he  sits  down  before  a  su- 
perlative dinner,  and  looks  contemptuously  at  the  elaborate  luxuries 
as  they  are  placed  in  array  before  him  by  gentlemen  in  white  waist- 
coats and  cravats.  ^'  'Tis  horrible,  upon  my  honour,  to  know  that  so 
many  poor  creatures  are  starving ;  but  our  fretting  ourselves  about  it 
won't  mend  it." 

I  take  his  hint ;  and  turn  from  revolting  and  unprofitable  re« 
flections  to  the  remembrance  of  a  season,  some  twenty  years  ago,  in 
which  things  went  on  much  the  same  as  they  do  now. 

Who  remembers  those  few  seasons  in  which  the  "  Earl  of  Grosvenor," 
as  he  then  was,  allowed  the  public,  with  a  certain  restraint  of  tickets, 
a  certain  degree  of  wholesome  difficulty  (without  which  nothing  will 
pass  for  real  coin  in  London),  to  see  his  gallery  ?  Yes ;  and  you  were 
allowed  to  loiter  there  as  long  as  you  pleased,  within  reason :  a  pow- 
dered footman  handed  you  a  card,  which  served  as  a  catalogue,  and 
you  threw  yourself  into  a  luxurious,  pillowy  chair,  and  gazed,  if  you 
wished  it,  upon  the  gigantic  women  with  large  arms  and  enormous 
shoulders,  of  which,  by  Rubens,  there  are  some  magnificent  specimens 
in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

It  was  a  compound  sort  of  pleasure  that  one  felt  in  walking  through 
these  rooms,  especially,  as  it  was  my  lot  to  do,  singly,  and  without  the 
drawback  of  an  admiring  cousin,  who  might  have  insisted  upon  being 
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in  raptures,  to  trouble  one's  reverie*  with  a  little  lenveu  of  the  «iin* 
mon  place.  Vou  felt  more  aristocratic  than  you  had  a  ay  ri^lit  to  do  in 
that  lofty  hall, — nay,  the  very  entrance  within  the  court-yard,  prefeced 
then  by  a  heavy  wall,  lifted  you  up  above  your  former  self.  The  very 
notion  of  a  court-yard  in  Londou  inspires  a  sensation  of  nubilitft 
above,  about,  around  you.  How  it  may  have  acted  upi»n  weuk  human 
nature  in  those  dnys  when  most  of  the  nobititv  had  dt'tached  re- 
sidences, walled  in,  and  around,  and  guarded  by  a  porter**  lodge, 
1  know  not»  1  can  only  answer  for  myself,  thai  I  trod  respect  full  v 
over  the  tlag-stnnes  of  the  Enrl  of  Grof^veaor's  court-yard ;  felt  my!K»lf 
ennobled  by  the  air  of  notileness  around  me ;  found  myself  a  greater 
nuin  tlian  I  had  been  when  in  the  street ;  rejoiced  that  my  dirty 
hackney*coach  had  driven  off;  and  was  chiurmed  into  a  great  notion  oi 
self-consequence  by  the  quiet  respect  of  some  half-doxen  of  very  hand- 
some lacqueys,  one  of  whom  humbly  solicited  tliat  I  would  leave  my 
umbrella  in  the  ball. 

The  rtMjms  were  full  of  youth,  beauty,  fashion,  and  noise.  Tho«e 
were  the  days  when  the  women  wore  bright  light  colours,  and  gay  and 
flowery  they  hxiked  in  a  large  assemblaj^e  of  morning  dresse:^  I 
hardly  think  we  have  gained  in  general  effect  by  so  much  black  as  is 
assumed  in  the  present  time.  But,  perhaps,  to  the  middJe-tiged  the 
world  naturally  asijumes  a  more  dingy  hue  than  it  did  twenty  yean 
ago ; — a  proof  of  coming  age^  and  I  hasten  to  discard  it  from  re- 
membrance. 

Behind  a  forest  of  ringlets,  and  acting  as  a  dark  backgroand  to  a 
bright  object  in  a  picture^  stood  a  group  of  three  gentlemen ;  one  young, 
one  of  rather  mure  than  middle  age,  one  decidedly  old*  They  were  in 
low,  nnd,  on  the  part  of  two  of  the  group,  earnest  cnnverstatiun  ;  they 
sUkmI  before  one  of  those  cabinet  pictures, — I  now  forget  the  master , — 
of  which  it  requires  to  be  an  artist  to  comprehend  tlie  imoom parable 
merits.  The  old  man's  manner  was  quick  untl  argumentative;  his  dark 
eye  was  lively  to  a  degree  ;  he  seemed  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  other  two, 
for  they  both  referred  to  him  incessant! v, — nay,  to  be  a  favourite  with 
every  one,  for,  as  many  a  fair  one  passen  to  and  fro,  a  white  hand,  un- 
gloved for  the  heat,  would  be  extended,  and  a  soft  lingering  smile  ac- 
corded! til  the  old  man,  who  returned  it  graciously,  but  without  irwt- 
prexsnnent*  I  was  struck  with  his  countenance,  it  had  Sf»  much  the 
expression  of  genius,  ho  much  more  than  his  works,  I  could  have 
swtirn  he  was  a  poet,  but  that  some  phrases,  the  terms  of  art,  met  my 
ear;  and  at  last,  the  salutation,  "  How  are  you,  Northcote  ?"  gave  me 
tlie  desired  information.  "Surely,*'  I  reasoned  with  myself,  *^he  has 
mistaken  his  vocation  ;  with  that  eye  of  fire,  he  never  should  have  been 
the  painter  of  so  many  tame,  lifeless  pictures/'  But  my  curiosity 
then  turned  upon  this— who  were  his  two  comp.inions? 

The  tall  and  elegant  man  who  stood  beside  him,  had  as  little  the 
appearance  of  nn  artist  as  tver  man  had;  neither  do  I  thiikk,  except 
when  his  fine  face  was  in  the  rejwse  of  reflection,  tliat  it  gave,  in  any 
great  degree,  the  jni]»reshiou  of  intellect.  His  physiognomy  was  mild, 
varyiagi  and  gentleman-like.  Every  line,  every  gesture,  every  glance 
of  that  countenance  seemed  to  denote  the  man  of  high-breeding,  and 
of  a  polish,  as  much  the  result  of  elegance  of  thought,  as  of  good 
company.  Yet  ;  he  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  in  a  country  torni. 
Fortune,  when  she  made  him  a  '*  Sir  Thomas,"  seemed  only  as  if  she 
were  restoring  him  to  his  birthright.     I  saw,  then,  before  me,  disap- 
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fkointiiig  all  my  true  Engl  is  b  notions  of  '*  blood,"  uiid  n\y  habitual  be- 
ief  in  the  power  of  tracing  descent  from  countenances,  the  courtly, 
fascinating  painter  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond^  3  picture  worthy  of 
the  loveliness  which  must  have  inspired  the  pencil  with  no  common 
skit!  ;   I  beheld  him  on  whose  palette  the  colours  of  the  "  Little  Red 
iding  Hood"  were  then  fresh,^the  future  historiographer  (forgive 
e  pompous  word)  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns.     Ah!   he  looked  much 
more  like  the  coaipanion  of  George  the  Fourth  than  a  mere  artist. 
He  looked  more  like  the  star  of  the  west  than  the  plodding  artist.     And 
yet,  though  it  seems  idle  to  say  it,  there  was  no  ditftculty  in  reconciling 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to  his  works.     One  naturally  strives  to  do  so, 
in  all  cases.     One  strives  to  see  in  James,  the  lofty  annalist  of  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  in  Alarryat,  the  humorist  who  could  create 
the  Jacob   Faithful  and  the  Peter  Simple.     One  strove,  and  not  un- 
uccessfuUvi  to  find  in  the  wmpt  countenance  of  Mrs,  Heuiaus^  the  spirit 
hicb  breathes  itself  in  the  "  Records  of  Woman."     But  never  was 
ch  a  research  more  coujpleteiy  repaid  than  when  it  went   to  compare 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  with  his  prod  actio  tjs«     For  his  genius  was  not 
of  the  bold,  romantic,  and  daring  nature  ;  it  had  more  delicacy  than 
vigour,  more  sentiment  than  romance.     He  was  the  Carew  of  painters, 
susceptible  to  all  that  was  lovely  and  graceful,  and  quickly  uniting  the 
intellectual  with  the  physical  charms-     And,  as  I  turn  over  the  pages 
'  the  now  slighted  poet,  (the  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  of  Charles 
le  First,)  I  find  my  comparison — hazarded  at,  at  first,  I  owuj — holds 
Iter  than  I  thought ;  for  the  poet  was  a  degree  /oo  susceptible — so  was 
the  painter ;  the  poet  drew  his  living  and  exquisite  pictures  from  the 
highest  classes  only — so  did  the  painter.     The  pc>et  was  a  creature  of 

6 drawing-rooms  and  courts,  and  would  have  perished  in  any  other  at- 
Bosphere — so,  I  guess,  would  have  done  the  painter  Lawrence, 
pke  Carew,  was  titled  only  to  depict  the  loftier  spheres,  he  could  not 
bave  portrayed  a  vulgar  woman.  He  could  only  *'  incarnadine  the 
rcMiie  cheeke"  of  that  large  class  with  whom  he  was  so  closely  in- 
ifermingled  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  life.  I  have  son^e- 
bmes  been  surprised,  on  comparing  the  portraits  of  Lawrence,  with 
those  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  perceive,  that  while  they  both 
depicted  the  same  class,  they  drew  from  a  very  ditferent  species 
of  women.  No  doubt  each  artist  conveyed  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  aristocratic  fair  of  their  own  times-  Both  were  celebrated  fur 
l>eing  gifted  with  the  perception  of  that  which  cunstitnted  the  lady. 
How  ditferent,  then,  must  these  gentle  dames  of  former  days  have 
been,  to  thoiie  of  the  more  recent,   yet  still  by-gone  period  of  Law- 

P fence's  repnitatitm  i  The  female  j»ortraits  of  Reynolds  give  us  the  true 
■otiuii  of  good- breeding,  mtidesty,  high  res[»ectability,  with  the  ease  of 
nnk,  HiN  ladies^  be  they  in  a  moruing  costume,  or  in  the  full  dress 
af  the  day,  are  modestly  attired,  and  there  is  a  general  air  of  decorum 
and  retinement  which  charms,  as  well  as  the  exquisite  features  and 
rich  lre«i€s  of  the  high-born  beauties. 

**  t  'U  iDske  ymir  eyes  like  morning  anas  appeare, 
As  mild  and  fairc  ; 
Your  brow  as  crystal,  smooth,  and  eJesre. 

And  your  diftheveli  d  hnyre 
Shall  flow  like  a  calm  region  of  the  ay  re/* 

neh  u  the  impreaaifm  which  the  pencil  of  Reynolds  gives.     He  ban 
-*    ^    to  us  the  memory  of  the  graceful  miitron,  and  of  the 
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femiaine  Toang  creatare  jost  emerging  into  maturitjr  in  the  liigher 
ranks ;  Lmwrenoe  hat  only  left  as  the  woman  of  fashion.  With  some 
exceptions,  snch  as  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  Ladjr  Peel,  and  I 
donbt  not  many  others,  although  I  have  not  them  at  present  in  remem- 
brance, his  ladies  look  a  litUe  like  demireps,  with  their  moderste 
quantity  of  apparel,  and  with  that  peculiar  expression,  half  bold,  half 
winning,  which  he  has  given— or  which  he,  perhaps,  ooold  not  help 
giving — to  his  female  portraits.  They  are  exquisite,  certainly — and,  I 
know  I  am  writing  treason  as  I  scribble  on,  and  that  were  I  to  dare  to 
read  this  at  mt  fireside  a  torrent  of  censure  would  overpower  me ;  aud 
I  know  that  Lawrence  is  thought,  par  excellence,  to  have  been  the 
painter  of  the  lady — and  so  he  was — ^but  not  of  the  lady  as  she  was  in 
the  days  of  Reynolds.  Let  me  make  one  more  exception — ^that  por- 
trait of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  painted  six  months  before  her  d«ith. 
It  is  now  at  Claremont.  It  hangs,  if  I  forget  not— ^I  visited  Ciare- 
mont  during  the  first  burst  of  that  universal  lament  which  rane 
throughout  England ;  which  clothed  our  very  churches  in  black,  and 
called  forth,  on  the  night  when  the  cold  remains  of  that  lovely  and 
royal  creature  were  deposited  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  whilst  the  old 
and  feeble  of  her  family  looked  on,  responsive  services,  and  tolling  bells, 
and  the  funeral  chant,  in  most  of  the  parish  churches  in  England  was 
heard,«-I  then  visited  Claremont.)  There  I  saw  that  exquisite  effort  of 
Lawrence's  art.  Ah !  there  was  none  of  the  demirep  air  there.  The 
face  is  delicacy  itself,  and  has,  indeed,  a  look  of  ill-health,  perhaps  to 
be  accounted  for  merely  on  the  score  of  the  young,  ill-fitted  Princess's 
situation ;  perhaps,  it  might  be  an  indication  of  a  doom  already  sealed. 
A  black  mantle  is  held  over  the  form,  which  seems  enfeebled,  and 
bears  no  longer  the  majestic  air  of  the  usual  portraits.  No  coronet  of 
roses  decks  her  brow ;  but  her  hair,  in  careless  curls,  falls  upon  the 
fair,  and  scarcely  tinted  cheek.  The  attributes  of  the  Princess  are  lost 
in  the  lovelier,  though  homelier  characteristics  of  the  woman.  With 
what  mournful  interest  must  lier  royal  husband  (once  hers  alone)  look 
u]>on  that,  the  last  portrait  of  that  matchless  being,  the  noble  oflbpring 
of  the  ignoble,  when  he  visits  Claremont.  I  have  beard  that  he  desires 
to  be  alone — and  is  sometimes  long  alone — ^in  that  chamber  in  which 
imagination  can  paint  the  agony, — the  young  mother's  hopes,— -their 
blight, — the  heroic  submission, — the  look  of  fond  affection, — the  first 
love  of  that  warm  heart, — the  whispered  tenderness  on  either  side, 
— the  hands  clasped  in  each  other;  then,  the  chiU, — the  pain,— 
the  ominous  faintness,  —  the  consternation  around,  —  the  suffering 
of  a  few  short  moments, — ^the  farewell,  looked  not  uttered, — the 
death, 

I  have  wandered  sadly  from  Lawrence,  yet  he  is  always,  surely,  pe- 
culiarly interwoven  with  one's  early  recollections  of  the  royal  family; 
he  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  bred  up  among  them,  and  could  have 
painted  Georges  and  Charlottes,  I  should  think,  blindfolded.  He  never, 
however,  gave  the  Prince  Regent  half  the  graces  that  report  assigned 
him  ;  he  made  him  stiff, — a  pseudo-military  dandy, — tailorisb, — with 
a  touch  of  the  Bond  Street  of  old  in  him.     I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
Lawrence  was  restricted  and  interfered  with,  and  his  true  powen 
cramped  by  the  melancholy  vanity  of  the  once  glass  of  fashion. 

Lawrence  lingered  not  long  amid  the  group  at  Lord  Grosvenor's.  He 
looked  with  a  seemingly  careless  air  around  him,  but  there  was  no  re^^ 
frivolity  in  his  deportment,  nor,  I  believe,  in  his  heart.     I  5carcelv 
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knew  him  in  society,  but  I  h^ve  beard  of  him  a^  a  gay  rattle,  inclined, 
or  rather  accustomed,  ta  flatter  pretty  women, — a  habit  just  as  natural 
to  him  as  rabbin;^  up  carmine  when  he  should  have  put  only  lake  on  his 
palette ;  not  indisposed  to  flirtation ;  a  man  whose  conversational  powers 
disappointed  you,  and  who  seemed  to  be  a  true  man  of  the  world*  This 
was  the  usual  report*  I  could  not  judge.  I  met  him,  circling  in 
lighted  draiving- rooms,  never  staying  long  anywhere,  with  that  habit 
which  London  men  acquire  of  going  from  one  house  to  the  other,  and, 
probably,  enjoying  nothing  but  the  expectations  with  which  they  leave 
one  party  and  go  ofl^  to  another ;  becoming  incapable  of  reat,  yet  yearn* 
ing  for  quiet,  in  which  there  could  be  interest, — requiring  excitement  as 
naturally  as  the  glass  of  claret  after  dinner,  yet  becoming  at  last,  unex- 
cttable, — ^known  to  all,  intimate  with  none, — and,  perhaps,  tempted  to 
exclaim  with  Lord  Dudley  "There  is  not  a  house  in  Loudon  into  which 
I  can  enter,  without  invitatiou^to  ask  for  a  cup  of  ten,'*  mingling,  every 
night,  with  scores,  perhaps — hundreds  of  people,  yet  living  essentially 
mlone.  This,  I  will  engage  to  say,  was  the  case  with  Lawrence,  and 
li  the  eaae  with  many,  especially  of  his  class, — the  highest  order  of 
flitista  and  painters;  for  they  have  every  inducement  not  to  marry. 
Invited,  petted,  put  on  an  eouulity  (and  actually  entitled  to  more  than 
equality)  with  the  great  and  the  fiiir,  even  middle  life,  in  which  they 
have  akme  the  right  to  lixik  for  permanent  connections,  seems  coarse 
to  a  taste  which  may  be  said  to  be  more  vitiated  than  refined^  when 
it  loses  the  clear  judgment  of  the  diflferent  merits  of  diflferent  classes* 
But  so  it  is, — and  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  a  man  who  is  smiled 
upon  by  Ladies  Blanche  and  Ladies  Caroline,  to  come  down  to  the 
nether  sphere  of  some  solicitor's  fourth  daughter,  the  three  elder  ones 
l<Niking  above  him ;  or,  how  impossible  fur  A»»i,  supposing  he  makes 
the  detcent,  ever  to  bring  her  up  again  to  the  sphere  which  habit,  per* 
hapa,  rather  than  choice,  have  made  essential  to  his  tastes. 

I  thought  LnuTence  a  worldly  man, — I  have  thought  many  men  so : 
the  history  of  Theodore  Hook  has  taught  me  another  les»on, — and  a 
le»»oji  it  is.  What  a  picture  it  is,  painted  by  no  common  hand,  which 
that  essay  on  the  life  of  Theodore  Hook  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
nresents  I  I  could  not  recover  it  for  days ;  perhaps*  it  might  speak 
fwmr.  Ah  nol  but  it  spoke  home  to  many  a  prejudice  and  dislike ; 
it  told  me  how  little  we  can  judge  of  those  around  us, — how  scantly  we 
should  lavish  the  words  worldly  and  heartless,  phrases,  I  observe,  very 
often  used  by  the  heartless.  How  little  would  one  liave  dreamt  that 
feelings  so  intense,  a  remorse  so  poignant,  and  attachments  without 
the  sanction  of  principle*  lay  beneath  those  convivial  qualities  which, 
like  the  gay  white  flower,  the  little  anemone,  which  spreads  its  leaves 
on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  covered  a  depth  of  crystal  treasures 
beneath  I  And,  I  doubt  not,  that  happier  in  many  respects  than 
Theodore  Hook,  with  consciences  lens  seared,  and  a  lot  less  harrowing* 
rosny  of  the  men  whom  we  deem  heartless,  have  sufl^ered  from  wasted 
lifectioQS,  or  from  that  worst  sense  of  desolateness  which  follows 
Qi  through  u  crowd. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  although  I  met  him  butterfly-like  culling 
sweets  everywhere,  and  although  he  seemed  to  belong  to  the  world, 
»ss  not,  altogether,  of  ihU  world.  There  was  one  from  whom  his  best 
\  ^f«ctioiis  never  swerved, — from  whom  the  baubles  of  life  could  not 
-r;iw  him,  and  to  whom  his  heart  twined  with  an  enduring,  and 
-y  atfeclion,     This  was  his  sister,  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  in  one  of 
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the  midland  counties,  and  to  her,  and  to  her  family,  the  accomplished 
artist  was  erer  the  same, — a  liberal,  true-hearted  patron ;  he  was  glad 
and  kind  when  he  could  snatch  himself  from  the  scenes  of  pleasure  to 
mingle  in  the  circle  of  a  country  parsonage. 

Such  were  my  subsequent  impressions  of  the  man  upon  whom 
I  looked  ignorantly,  admiring  the  animation  of  that  fieur  and  fascinating 
face,  but  never  dreaming  that  I  was  gasing  upon  the  idol  of  the  day. 
Presently,  whilst  his  elder  companion  still  talked,  and  the  younger  one 
addressed,  falteringly,  a  few  hurried  sentences  to  him.  Sir  Thomas 
seemed  to  remember  an  engagement.  He  touched  the  hand  of  North- 
cote,  smiled  kindly  at  the  third  person  in  the  group,  and  hastened 
away. 

I  walked  on  likewise.  The  rooms  were  thinned,  and  there  wm 
only  a  little  crowding  before  that  wonderful  cow  of  Paul  Potter's, — a 
picture  truly  extraordinary,— but  I  never  could  make  out  why  it 
charmed  so  much,  except  that  it  depicted  what  everybody  understood. 
When  I  returned  towards  the  first  part  of  the  gallery,  or  rather,  as 
they  then  were,  suites  of  rooms,  I  saw  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
talking  to  Northcote  and  Lawrence  standing  before  a  Dutch  picture. 
I  could  only  see  the  up-raised  foot  of  one  of  the  boors  dancing,  so 
closely  was  the  unknown  planted  before  it ;  and  I  should  not  have  been 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  unknown  had  I  not  observed  him 
with  the  two  celebrated  men  whom  I  have  mentioned.  I  looked  at 
him  on  that  account  with  some  interest. 

He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  square  shoulders,  and  a  bend,  rather 
than  a  stoop  in  his  figure,  of  about  thirty-three  or  more.     His  dress 
was  extremely  plain,  of  a  serious,  old-fashioned  cut,  but  it  was  very 
neat,  very  good ;  and  in  those  respects  he  was  contrasted  with  the  care- 
less air  of  Northcote,  and  the  grace  and  beauishness  of  Lawrence. 
He  looked  highly  respectable ;  but  had  I  not  seen  him  in  such  company, 
I  could  not  have  declared  to  what  class  he  belonged.     Most  professions 
have  some  distinctive  mark, — the  clergyman  has  his  peculiar  tie  o( 
cravat,  his  black  coat, — the  apothecary  somehow  always  looks  like  an 
apothecary, — you  may  know  a  barrister  by  his  air  of  assurance, — the 
dancing-master  by  his  walk, — the  musical  artiste,  I  abhor  the  affecta- 
tion of  the  name,  is  now  proclaimed  by  his  moustache, — but  I  defy  too 
to  discover  the  artist.   Of  course,  however,  the  unknown  was  anartut; 
and,  indeed,  his  fixed  attention,  his  very  "  perusing,"  as  it  were,  oi 
each  countenance  in  the  picture,  would  have  revealed  his  love  of  art. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  inspired  or  inspiring  in  his  countenance.    In 
the  first  place,  as  to  complexion,  it  was  not  sallow^  it  was  not  fair;  bot 
it  was  of  one  general  pale  hue,  that  seemed  as  if  the  blood  had  been  ail 
let  out  of  his  veins.     I  never  saw  that  passionless  countenance  ereo 
flushed.     His  forehead  was  high,  and  almost  white,  and  denoted  grrat 
original  deliqicy  of  complexion  ;  his  hair  was  inclined  to  golden.    I  ^ 
not  mean  red ;  it  was  yellowish  in  part,  and  darker  at  the  roots.   Loog» 
and  marked  eyebrows,  dashed  too  with  the  golden  tinge,  surmountd 
large,  full,  cold  eyes,  which  looked  as  if  they  looked  not,  yet  kindled 
when  the  speaker  was  warmed  through — and  tliat  did  not  hapnw 
every  day—with  a  variety  of  expret«sions.     The  features  were  regular, 
but  of  no  high  cast ;  the  face  long,  serious,  and  honest ;  yes,  I  tevet 
knew  ft  being  so  without  guile,  as  he  to  whom  that  cold,  reserved,  ex- 
terior belonged. 

There  was  a  certain  dignity  in  his  figure, — the  height,~the  care/ol 
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tttire,— the  ab&ence  of  oil  pretension  ;  and^  although  there  was  no 
stamp  of  extraordinory  intellect  in  the  countennncej  J  remember  being 
struck  by  the  deep,  undivided  attention  which  he  was  giving  to  the 
picture.  Groups  were  coming  and  goings — laughing  and  cliattering 
went  onj  there  were  other  ohjectSj  one  would  suppose,  equally 
attractive  around,  yet  still  was  be  set  glued  there :  in  that  ct^mplete 
abstraction  there  was  mind ;  and  I  judged  that  he  must  be  an  extraor- 
dinary man^^-and  he  was  an  extraordinary  man. 
It  was  David  Wilkie, 

I  gained  that  intelligence  from  a  friend  whom  I  met  a  few  minutes 
afterwardB>  as  I  was  going  out ;  and  I  returned  to  look  again  at  the 
celebrated,  and>  as  it  was  mid,  self-taught  painter  of  the  Blind  Fiddler. 
By  this  time^  Mr.  Wilkie  had  moved  his  position  ;  bis  large  grey  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  a  Corregio ;  he  looked  as  if  he  were  worshipping — riot 
a  soul  was  near  htm — he  saw  nothing  but  the  arm  of  the  Virgin,  which, 
be  afterwards  assured  me,  presented,  in  that  Corregio  of  Lord  Gro.^- 
venor,  the  finest  specimen  of  colouring  he  had  ever  seen.  He  gn^ed 
for  many  moments^  sighed,  as  if  in  despair,  and  returned  to  the  Tenters. 
1  lingered  near  him — I  saw  his  eyes  again  riveted  on  the  Festivities  of 
the  Dutch  Boors,  who  seemed  almost  to  move,  and  in  \vhom  there  is 
an  individuality  of  character  which  you  never  see  repeated  in  that  ex- 
traordinary master*  I  marked  the  reluctnnt  determination  to  tear 
bimself  away — the  coat  was  buttoned  up^ — the  effort' — the  wntch  taken 
out — the  resolution — ^at  lust,  be  muttered  to  himself,  **A!i!  therein 
nobody  like  Davie  Teniers !"  The  words  were  spoken — a  slight  sigh 
was  breathed — luid  he  walked  gravely  away. 

It  was  my  happy  chance  afterwards  to  know  Wilkie,  the  only  one 
of  that  remarkable  group  with  whom  1  become  actually  acqufiiuted. 
Let  me  testify  to  his  worth,   his  high   principle,  his  unalterable  in- 
tegrity, and  singleness  of  heart ;  or,  rather,  let  me  not  wa«te  so  much 
ime,  for  no  one  ever  seems  to  have  doubted  all  these  attributes.     He 
vns  a  true  Scotchman  :  prudent,  perseveringj  jealous  of  his  reputation, 
vet  incapable  of  endeavouring  to  enhance  it  by  one  unworthy  method  ; 
he  was  conscious  of  his  great  powers,  without,  at  that  period  of  his 
1i£b,  one  atom  of  vanity*     I  heard  that,  in  after-days,  he  was    **set 
up,"  as  people  say  ;  but  1  cannot  say  I  agreed  with  that  opinion.     Asa 
young  man,  be  was,  I  should  say,  the  most  modest  of  human  beings, 
ready  to  listen  to  suggestions  from  any  visitors  to  his  painting- room, 
lending  a  patient  attention  to  that  which  must  often  have  been  weari- 
some, yet  not  courting  remark,  nor  ever  assenting  to  the  justice  c»f  a 
criticism  unless  he  really  agreed  with   it.     He  was  never*  I  believe, 
beard  to  depreciate  others ;  indeed  he  seldom  spoke  of  the  works  of 
contemporaries,  in  which  he  showed  the  delicacy  of  his  taste,  and  tlie 
discretion  of  his  cautious  countrymen.     To  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  he 
be^me  as  enthusiastically  attached  as  it  was  possible  to  be ;  for  tlie 
^^oldfless  of  Wilkie  lay  upon  the  surface  of  his  character.     He  ever 
^Kpoke  of  LawTence  as  his  best  and  kindest  friend,  and  on  kit  works  he 
^Brasi  often  heard  to  descant  with  the  most  lively  admiration.    Lawrence 
^Buid  lent  some  portion  of  his  vast  influence  to  accelerate  the  sure  prcv 
^"greaa  of  Wilkie  up  the  steep  ascent  to  fame. 

And  when  I  knew  Wilkie  there  was  still  a  steep  ascent  to  climb, 
not  perhaps  to  fame,  but  to  fortune.  His  gains  were,  at  that  time, 
moderate*  because  he  painted  so  slowly,  so  carefully,  and  viewed  his 
own  productions  with  so  fastidious  an  eye.     For  the  ambition  of  thia 
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good  man  and  admirable  painter  was  of  the  highest  order ;  it  wa»  not 
coafiued  to  ephemeral  fame ;  it  would  not  be  satisfied  with  all  thnt 
money,  and  being  run  after,  could  give.  He  had  a  viaianary  hope  of 
being  able  to  realise  tlie  possibility  of  modern  art  emulating  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  painter's  studio.  He  sighed  to  walk  in  the  steps  of 
'•  Dayie  Teniers ;"  he  longed  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  Rem- 
brandt's colouring ;  to  tniitute  that  power  over  light  and  shade  which 
that  master  perfected.  He  tried  every  possible  means  to  discover  in 
what  mode  the  grand  effects  were  produced ;  for  this  end,  Wilkie  had 
a  number  of  little  dolls  made  and  set  up^  in  various  costumes^  and 
placed  within  a  sort  of  framework,  or  house,  into  which  he  C4>uld  intro- 
duce the  light  in  various  directions.  I  saw  the  progress  of  the  whole. 
It  was  his  hope,  by  this  experiment,  to  attain  the  power  of  imitating 
the  different  effects  of  daylight  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  afternoon,  attd 
evening.  Pieces  of  gauze  were  stretched  alt>i»g  an  aperture  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  little  structure,  and  these  were  doubled  as  daylight 
declined.  Wilkie  was  very  sanguine  of  deriving  much  improvement 
from  this  process  ;  •*  but  stOl,"  he  said,  ''  I  never  shall  attain  the  full 
effect  of  being  out  ofdoora,  so  wonderfully  accomplished  by  some  of  the 
Butch  painters/*  I  witnessed  his  patient,  indefatigable  efforts,  and  I 
could  trace  the  effects  of  the  ex|>eriment  in  several  of  his  leait  popular 
pictures. 

For  Wilkie,  I  believe,  every  one  will  allow,  committed  a  fatal  error 
in  departing  from  the  study  of  simple  nature,  and  of  that  descnption 
of  life  of  which  he  had  been  an  early  observer  from  infancy.  Like  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  his  mind  had  been  insensibly  imbued  with  the  habits 
and  characteristics  of  his  country,  and  could  not  readily  take  up  any 
other.  Sir  Walter's  antiquarian  tastes,  indeed,  enabled  him  to  be 
almost  as  great  upon  English  ground,  in  the  olden  times,  as  in  Scut- 
land,  but  he  never  could  have  written  a  modern  English  novel;  and 
Wilkie,  when  he  wandered  in  Spain  and  Italy,  produced  masterlv 
sketches,  and  worked  them  into  noble  pictures ;  but  he  never  excellea, 
nor  even  equalled  the  Wilkie  of  the  Rent  Day.  I  should  say  that  he 
was  the  Dickens  of  Painters,  save  that  his  pictures  are  always  devoid 
of  caricature,  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  ]>ickens,  and  which  will,  in 
spite  of  his  transcendant  powers,  always  render  him  inferior  to  Field- 
ing ;  and,  1  dare  to  say  it,  to  Goldsmith.  Wilkie  s  early  paintings 
combined  truth,  humour,  pathos.  Who  can  L»ok  upon  the  Rent  Day» 
unmoved  ?  Does  it  not  speak  volumes  to  the  heart  ?  Perhaps  one 
may  call  Wilkie  the  Crabbe  of  Painters,  but  that  Crabbe  has  a  coarse- 
ness, a  strength  of  passion  in  his  portrait ures,  which  Wilkie  has  not 
displayed. 

In  conversation,  Wilkie  was  wholly  devoid  of  humour;  he  ivas 
elaborate  in  explanation,  and  slow  in  perceiving  the  meaning  of  othera; 
but  1  speak  of  a  period  of  his  life  when  he  had  seen  little — before  he 
went  abroad  at  a//— when  his  fame  was  high,  but  personally,  he  was 
little  known,  when  he  lived  iti  his  art,  and  for  his  art,  and  that  in  a 
small  remote  dwellifjg  somewhere  near  Phi  Hi  more  Place,  Kensington. 
When  I  first  knew  Wilkie,  his  home  had  recently  been  enlivened 
by  the  arrival  of  his  venerable  mother  from  Scotland.  With  the  duti- 
ful feeling  of  a  true  Scot,  who,  whatever  he  may  do  with  respect  to 
his  other  ties^  lias  the  filial  affections  strong  witliin  him,  Wilkie,  as 
soon  as  competence  enabled  him  to  offer  his  mother  a  home,  wivte 
to  her>  to  come  and  live  with  him. 
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*'Daafvie '*  (with  the  a  long)  "^  wished  as  much/'  said  the  old  lady  to 
me ;  *'  and  I  couldna  say  Nay."  And  never  wsa  painter  more^bleued 
in  a  picturesque  mother,  'fhe  widaw  of  a  Scotch  minister,  Mrs* 
Wilkie  had  a]l  the  characteristics  of  that  respectable>  humble  ^tiition  ; 
the  »edati?,  simple  manner,  the  neat,  inexpensive,  becoming  attire,  the 
r  unpretending  manners.  Her  face — I  see  it  now — had  a  sagacity  which 
ithowed  that  my  belief  in  hereditary  gifts  had  found  another  cunfirma- 
aon.  It  had  the  remains  of  comeliness ;  then  her  speech,  that  gentle 
ort  of  Scotch  which  falls  not  harshly  upon  the  ear,  but  gives  great 
piquancy  even  to  the  most  ordinary  remarks,  completed  the  interest 
rhich  this  lively,  and  yet  venerable  old  lady  inspired.  It  was  an  ex- 
eriment,  bringing  her  from  her  quiet  manse,  in  some  secluded  villagei 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and,  what  was  more,  to  fresh  habits, 
liiferent  hours,  the  predominance  of  a  different  faith  around  her;  but 
"  believe  the  excellent  lady  lived  in  ^im^ort,  and  died — under  her 
►n's  roof — in  peace. 

To  his  sister,  Wilkie  was  also  devotedly  attached  ;  and  when  I  talk 
of  the  coldness  of  his  manner,  I  muht  be  understood  as  considering  it, 
I  have  said  before,  merely  mimner.  His  affections  were  concen* 
1  on  few  objects,  and  were  proportionately  intense.  Why  he  never 
Harried,  I  cannot  divine;  he  would  have  made  a  patient,  constant,  ]rre> 
chable  husband  ;  but  the  lover*s  part — the  first  act  in  the  comedy 
xtship,  would  have  l)een,  I  fear,  inditferently  played.  He  was 
devoid  of  gallantry,  though  deferential  and  friendly  to  those 
►  whom  he  e&teemed.  I  do  not  believe  he  had  an  atom  of  poetry 
his  composition,  nor  one  grain  of  imagination.  It  was  a  labour  to 
him  to  conceive  a  picture;  yet  he  never  painted  until  that  conception 
was  made  out*  I  think  he  made  ten  sketches,  at  least,  of  the  celebrated 
Waterloo  picture ;  and  we  discussed  them  all.  Fine  as  the  picture 
liecame,  it  seemed,  at  first,  not  to  be  in  his  way  ;  he  was  intensely 
anxious  about  it ;  thought  of  it  incessantlv*  and  dreamed  of  it,  I  be- 
lieve; and  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  maturea  the  design  in  his  careful 
mind. 

Bttt  to  return  to  the  sentimental  question — why  he  never  married  ? 
Men  who  offer  homes  to  their  mothers  and  sisters,  themselves  being 
upwards  of  thirty,  somehow  rarely  do.  Is  it  that  the  strong  fraternal 
mling  makes  men  fastidious,  or  that  they  wait  till  the  mother  who  has 
bleeacd  the  home  of  duty,  is  no  more.  Waiting  for  anything — even  for 
ooe's  dinner — mightily,diminishes  the  relish  for  it  when  it  comes.  Well? 
I  cannot  explain  it.  At  first,  perhaps,  a  Scotchman's  reason  might— 
the  want  of  means.  At  the  very  time  that  Wilkie  was  painting  the 
Chelsea  Pensioners,  he  could  not  make  more  than  SOOL  a  year ;  he 
t4iok,  1  think,  eight  months  to  that  picture — the  price  paid  for  it  was 
moderate  ;  he  used  to  say,  "  I  cannot  hurry.  Port  rait -pa  in  ting  is  odious. 
I  cannoi  paint  portraits,  otherwise  I  might  be  a  richer  man.**  I  well 
i«it] ember  a  dash  of  irritability  in  his  manner,  as  he  showed  me  the 
aketch  of  the  Duke  of  York,  of  whom  he  painted  a  full-length  cabi- 
net portrait.  "  I  had  sad  trouble,"  he  observed  somewhat  peevislJy, 
-*-an  expression  rarely  to  be  applied  to  Wilkie— "  with  the  Duke'a 
fee,  his  mouth  especially — he  is  a  little  underhung.**  He  looked  at 
me  inquiringly,  as  I  gazed  on  the  too  faithful  picture.  Wilkie  was  too 
true  for  a  portrait -painter.  He  had  the  habit  of  copying  to  the  letter. 
If  he  wanted  to  paint  the  smallest  item  in  tl»e  economy  of  a  household, 
it  irai  Bought  out ;  and  I  believe  each  of  the  multifarious  articles  in 
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the  Blind  Fiddler  was  separately  studied — ^I  tkink  I  do  rigbt  in  apply- 
ing the  word — for  the  picture. 

Apropos  of  that  picture — let  me  mention  a  cireumstanoe  whidi 
shews  at  once  the  observation  and  memory  of  the  painter,  bis  resem 
of  character,  and  fidelity  in  portraiture. 

Mothers  are  much  more  fond  of  talking  of  their  sons'  gifts  and  vir- 
tues than  wives  are  of  their  husbands'.  Old  Mrs.  Wilkie  loved  to  be 
asked  questions  about  **  Davie."  I  inquired  one  day,  whether  he  had 
early  displayed  much  talent  in  drawing. 

^  Awael,"  said  she,  '^  I  mind  that  he  was  ae  scrawling,  and  scratdi- 
ing,  I  did  na  ken  what,  and  he  had  an  idle  fashion  o'  making  likenesses 
and  caricatoores  like  of  all  the  folk  as  came.  And  there  was  an  anld 
blind  mon,  Willie,  the  fiddler,  just  an  idle  sort  of  a  beggar-mon,  that 
used  to  come  wi'  his  noise,  and  set  all  the  women  servants  a  jigging 
wi'  his  scratching  and  scraping ;  and  Davie  was  ae  taking  o'  this  puir 
bodie  into  the  boose,  and  gieing  him  a  drap  o'  toddy ;  and  j[  used  to  cry 
shame  on  the  lad  for  encouraging  such  lasy  vagabonds  about  the  hoose. 
Weel,"  pursued  the  old  lady,  ''  but  ye  maun  ken  he  was  an  ill-favoured, 
daft  sort  of  a  creatur,  that  puir  blind  bodie,  weel  eno'  in  his  way,  but 
not  the  sort  o'  folk  to  be  along  wi'  Davie ;  yet  the  lad  was  always  a 
sayins  to  me,  '  Mither,  gie's  a  bawbie  for  puir  blind  Willie.'  Thts," 
she  added  with  a  sigh,  "  sir,  was  when  we  bved  at  the  Manse." 

I  listened  eagerly  to  the  simple  commencement  of  the  anecdote. 
The  homely  manse, — ^the  shoeless  women>folk, — the  blind  intruder, 
welcome  from  charity,  but  not  too  often, — and  the  young  student  of 
nature,  delighting,  almost  unconsciously  to  himself,  in  the  picturesane^ 
were  before  me.  The  lively  countenance  of  the  minister's  wiaoir 
glistened  as  she  proceeded.  (She  was  unlike  her  son  in  foce;  the 
father  must  have  owned  those  large,  cold  eyes.) 

"  A- weel,  sir,  they  told  me — it  was  mony  years  after  the  puir  Uind 
body  was  gane  hame,  sir — that  Davie  had  painted  a  grand  pictnr; 
and  he  wrote  me  to  ffo  to  Edinburgh  to  see  it ;  and  I  went,  and  sure 
eno'  there  was  puir  Old  Willie,  the  very  like  o'  him,  his  fiddle  and  a'. 
I  was  wud  wi  surprise:  and  there  was  Davie  standing  a  laughing 
at  me,  and  saying,  '  Mither,  mony's  the  time  that  ye  ha  heard  that 
fiddle  to  the  toon  o'  '  the  Campbells  are  coming.' ' " 

Wilkie  never  could  paint  ladies — scarcely  women.  He  had  no  per- 
ceptions, I  think,  on  the  score  of  female  beauty ;  he  liked  the  sedate, 
long  face,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  one  disadvantage  of  his  pic- 
tures, that  his  females  all  resembled  each  other.  The  fact  is,  he  wis 
often  at  a  loss  for  subjects.  Too  economical  to  have  hired  sitters,  is 
general,  he  drew  upon  the  willing  kindness  of  young  friends,  in  whoie 
countenances  he  contrived  to  see  beauty,  where  no  one  else  saw  more 
than  comeliness. 

In  manner,  Wilkie  was,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  constrained,  ibTi 
not  diflBcult  of  access,  for  his  humility  made  him  think  hiiii««« 
honoured  by  almost  any  notice,  but  difficult  to  know.  Of  this  yon 
might  be  sure,  jrou  might  not  know  him  well,  but  you  never  would  be 
misled  by  him  m  any  one  conception  of  himself.  The  same  integrity 
which  made  him  paint  the  Duke  of  York  so  strictly  and  disobliginglj 
to  the  life,  pervaded  all  his  character.  He  was  not  ready  in  convent* 
tion ;  read  few  hooks  of  amusement,  except  Walter  Scott,  whom  h* 
adored  of  course,  but  whom  he  gravely  censured,  as  men  of  consciefl* 
tious  minds  without  imagination  do,  for  falsifying  history, — or  pr<^ 
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ducjDg  what  Iford  Brougham  called  "history  bewitched*"  Wilkie 
rarely  apoke  of  himi^elf  t>r  of  his  own  pictures.,  except  in  his  studio, 
and  there,  indeed,  the  pnluce  of  his  art,  you  found  him  iinuflTected, — 
but  seeming  to  separate  himself  from  his  fame,  and  appiirently  uncon- 
aidoua  of  it.  To  those  who  loved  and  understood  pictures  he  was  a 
most  interesting  companion, — but  not  unless  one  had  that  love  deep 
within  the  heart.  I  remember  with  delight  a  long  day  spent  in  Dul- 
wich  Gallery ;  the  Watteaus  there  attracted  Wilkie's  close  attention  ; 
he  was  riveted^  and  saw  nothing  hut  these^his  cynosures.  I  found 
him,  as  I  walked  about,  always  in  the  same  spot.  "There  is  so  much 
air,'*  he  said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself, — and  he  mused  for  half-an-hour 
aa  we  quitted  the  gallery^  and  retraced  our  steps  along  the  quiet 
Tillage  to  the  inn^  to  tind  our  horses.  Wilkie  talked  a  good  deal 
that  day  ;  he  had  a  habit  of  saying  ''  Vou  know*  you  know," — the  trick 
of  a  shy  man,  who  %vas  not  gifted  with  native  fluency  of  tongue.  His 
accent  was  a  mild  Scotch,  wlien  conversing  with  English  people;  but, 
id  seeing  him  at  liis  ease,  you  beheld  the  Scotchman  complete,  and  the 
broadest  accent  and  the  true  idiom  prochiimed  that  the  days  of  the 
manse  and  the  blind  tiddler  were  not  forgotten. 

I  do  not  think  that,  generally,  Wilkie  assaclated  much  with  his  bro- 
ther artists:  in  fact,  he  was  always  absorbed  in  the  study  of  his  great 
art ;  and  he  was,  besides,  in  the  early  peri«>d  of  his  career  ^—  I  knew 
'  im  not  in  the  later  —  so  strict  in  his  notions,  that  I  believe  he  would 
Qver  haTC  maintained  an  acquaintance  of  whose  principles  he  enter- 
aioeda  doubt*     Religious,  correct,  unimpeachable,  be  was  ;  neverthe- 
ess,  sociable  where   he   respected,  and,  like  many  men  of  the  same 
amp,  be  loved  the  quiet  fireside  better  than  the  crowded  drawing- 
room.     It  was  by  the  tea-table,  in  company  with  one  or  two  wbom  he 
liked,  that  he  unbent,  and  threw  open  the  recesses  of  a  heart  full  of 
simplicity  and  goodness. 
^H     I  respected,  I  confided  in  him.     I  admired,  no  less  than  the  true 
^^penius,  the  unfeigned  humility  of  the  painter.     I  always  felt  that  he 
^Hrould  be  a  great  man,  —  that  he  fc/7.f  a  great  man  ;  but,  if  I  were  to 
^^pay  that  Wilkie  inspired  me  with   llie   enthusiasm  which   I   have  felt 
^^ven  for  inferior  men,  I  should  deceive*    No ;  it  was  a  thorough  appro- 
^Pbation  and  esteem,  not  an  engrossing  friendship  which  he  inspired.  He 
'      liad  no  weaknesses,  few  faults,  and  but  little  expression  of  sympathy  ; 
I      apd  then,  that  complete  self-abandonment  to  an  art  which  is  to  you 
^^tanly  a  resource,  separates   man  from  man.     Wilkie's  studio  was  his 
^Bkiitf,  his  friend,  his  all  ;  liis  pencils  were  his  children  ;  Rembrandt  his 
Jupiter;  Watteau   his  Juno;  Teniers  his  household  deity.     This  in- 
tense application  to  one  soul-inspiring  theme  makes  a  great  painter,  a 
great  sculptor,  but  spoils  a  friend,  —  at  least,  to  my  mind  ;  for  I  sup- 
I      po«e  I  am  as  vain  and  selfish  as  other  men.     His  application  was,  in- 
deed, intense.     At  length,  his  health  gave  way — I  know  not  the  pre- 
cise time  when,  but  somewhere,  as  far  as  recollection  serves  me,  about 
the  year  1825.   I  was  shocked  when,  after  an  interval  of  some  months, 
he  came  to  see  me.     His  pale  face  was  ghastly  ;  his  eyes  bx^ked  sis  if 
ihey  were  made  of  partially  opaque  glass ;  he  stooped  ;  and  a  deep  me- 
lancholy sat  upon  that  thoughtful  brow.     He   told   me  that  the  phy- 
aicians  feared  there  wus  some  organic  disease  forming  in  his  head. 

*'  1  feel,"  he  said  mournfully,  *'a8  if  I  wore  an  iron  crown.  They 
tell  me  it  is  work.  My  palette,  my  paint-brush  are  laid  aside.  I  must 
tmveh    Indeed,"  he  added  a  few  momeuls  after\\  ards,  his  cheek  grow- 
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itig  paler  and  paler,  "  'tis  of  no  coatequence  their  Indding  me  not  to 
work.     I  cannot  eTen  think." 

We  dined  together ;  he  took  no  wine ;  spoke  rarely ;  bat  tried  to 
resume  his  usual  style  of  conyersation.  I  saw  that  a  deep  disappomt- 
menty  adding  to  the  langour  of  ill  health,  was  weighing  down  bis  spirits. 
Here  was  a  man  rising  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  celebrity,  thrown  back 
into  the  shade,  as  it  seemed  likely  to  prove,  by  a  sudden  and  faXal  in- 
capacity even  to  that  which  was  his  second  nature. 

''  If  I  paint  one  half-hour,"  he  said,  h<dding  his  hand  to  his  head,  **  I 
feel  it  here." 

We  parted  for  some  years.  Wilkie  was  ordered  to  travel.  I  went 
on,  plodding  on  my  common-place  journey  through  life,  and  heard  now 
and  then  that  he  was  better.  Our  acquaintance,  by  some  mischance, 
—  perhaps  my  n^ligence,  perhaps  (but  I  don't  think  it)  his  coldness, 
—was  not  resumed  on  the  terms  on  which  it  had  been. 

He  travelled  for  several  years.  How  much  his  sense  of  female 
beauty  grew  in  the  congenial  climes  of  Italy  and  Spain  appean  in  his 
exquisite  picture  of  "  The  Spanish  Mother."  There  is  no  trace  of 
Wilkie  in  that  picture ;  it  is  like  the  impassioned  effort  of  some  mo- 
dern Vandycke.  What  can  be  more  careless,  more  picturesque,  or 
more  motherly,  than  the  attitude  of  the  young  creature,  as  she  turns  ts 
encourage  the  caresses  of  her  fair-hairea  boy  behind  her  ?  Doubtless 
ill  all  tlmt  there  was  Iruth  ;  the  resemblance  to  that  exquisite  creature 
was,  surely,  perfect ;  nor  will  I  believe  that  anything  but  the  heart 
could  ever  teach  the  northern  visitant  to  sunny  climes  such  a  lesson  oo 
female  beauty. 

I  can  fancy  all  his  difficulties  as  to  the  portrait  of  the  Queen.  How 
those  robes  and  that  ermine  went  against  the  grain  !  how  conscienti- 
ously he  dotted  down  every  jewel !  bow  he  groaned  over  the  whole  pic- 
ture !  and  how  he  commonplaced  our  Queen,  and  her  royal  pendatUf 
after  all !  But,  it  was  not  his  fault.  It  was  like  compelling  Dryden 
to  become  the  poet-laureate. 

At  last  we  met  again  ;  the  very  night  of  that  day  on  which  Wilkit 
had  been  knighted.  I  had  not  heard  of  it ;  and  I  greeted  him  by  the 
old,  familiar  name.  He  had  grown  stout ;  was  well-dressed  ;  looked 
middle-aged,  easy,  and  had  left  off  his  shy  '*  You  know."  His  addreii 
was  cordial,  considering  that  he  had  made  no  effort,  that  I  know  of,  to 
see  me,  for  some  years ;  but  I  never  shall  forget  the  stare  of  surpriae 
with  which  he  received  my,  certainly  very  simple,  invitation  to  come 
down,  and  visit  me  in for  a  few  days. 

''  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  —  *'  do  you  know,  I  have  not  time  to  go 

anywhere ;  and  I  am  engaged  to  the  Duke  of  fi -,  and  the  Marooii 

of  L ,  and,  I  believe,  for  nearly  six  months  my  list  is  filled  up.' 

This  was  in  the  residence  of  one  of  the  great.  I  looked  at  him,  tbo 
simple  Scotchman,  and  remembered  the  days  of  the  Oro8venor  Gallery, 
and  the  studio,  and  the  venerable  mother,  and  the  simple  manse,  tad 
the  blind  fiddler,  and  all  around  me  seemed  a  dream ;  and  I  «v 
him  wearing  a  white  silk  waistcoat,  and  I  heard  the  people  calling  Un 
"  Sir  David,"  and  I  could  hardly  imagine  that  I  was  waJung  upon  thk 
veritable  world, — and  I  saw  him  no  more  I 

I  heard  of  his  death  with  a  true  sorrow.  An  ornament,  such  tssrt 
requires  in  this  country,  had  been  taken  from  us,  suddenly,  awftiUj; 
a  man  calculated  to  adorn  any  profession  by  his  integrity  and  sbilitiA 
was  lost  to  us  before  age   had    crippled  his  frame  or  dimmed  hit 
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bullies ;  and,  although  iu  the  zenith  of  his  faxuej  WilkJe  was  not  in 
lIiis  perfection  as  a  painter*  even  when  he  died.     He  was  a  progre«aire 
nan — never  contented  with   himself,  wholly  above   the  littleness   of 
onceit,  and  worshipping;,  with  the  deep  enthuBlasm  of  a  cold-mannered 
erson,  and  a  cold-mannered  people,  the  great  masters  of  a  former  day. 
The  new  school  which  he  had  adopted  wati,  in  truths  not  well  suited 
'  a  Dund  which  had  more  strength  than  compaBs ;  but  he  would  have 
[worked  himself  into  excellence,  even  in  historical  suUjects.     When  I 
new  him,  his  very  knowledge  of  history  was  limited — it  had  to  be  read 
I  am  sure  :  but  ten  years  had  elapsed  between  our  intimacy  and  the 
ainting  of  the  Colunibus,  and  a  man  of  sound  intellect  and  resolved 
does  much  iu  that  time.     To  art  in  England,  considered  us  a 
te«8iot},  Wilkie  was  an  irreparable  loss-     He  had  become,  after  the 
lU  of  Lawrence,   the  representative  of  that  noble  and  iJl-placed 
fea&ion.     He  could  not,  hke  Lawrence,  throw  a  grace  over  any  pur- 
iiit  which  that  fascinating  individual  might  have  chosen  to  take  up  ; 
ut  he   endowed  it  with  the  highest  resipectability.     Never  had  ca- 
lumny dared  to  whisper  a  syllable  that  could  iuipair  the  universal  re- 
pect  which  Wilkie  inspired.     Tajffe  and  friendship  mi^ht  regret  that 
be  latter  years  of  his  social  life  mi^bt  be  said,  in  some  measure,  to 
etract  from  the  sober  dignity  of  his  earlier  days— that  he  was  the 
gent  rather  than  the  pet  of  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  great,  in  which 
Ilis  line  and  simple  nature  may  have  been  seared — but  1  know  not.     I 
rd  of  him  (with  a  sort  of  sorrow  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
crihe,)  arranging  the  tableaux  vivartis  at  Hatfield,  in  which  the  late 

Lady  L played  Rebecca  iu  Ivanhoe, — and  the  hand  of  a  great 

man  was  thus  lent  to  assist  in  the  diversions  of  fashion.  And  yet 
can  it  be  worse,  argue  some,  than  Blilton  writing  a  masque  to  di- 
vert the  children  of  nobility  ?  Ah  I  believe  me,  there  was  a  truer  no- 
bility in  the  fireside  of  the  blind  poet — a  far  truer  greatness  in  the 
studio  at  Kensington,  when  the  great  master  leant  his  thoughtful 
face  over  the  easel,  and  heard  the  praise  that  he  knew  to  be  indiscrim- 
inate, without  one  flush  of  pleasure,  than  any  association  with  rank 
could  bestow. 

One  word  a^  to  art  and  artists.    When  the  bar,  the  church,  and  physic 

are  over-stocked,  why  cannot  our  aristocracy  indulge  the  talents  which 

exist,    more    or    less    concealed    oftimes,    in    every    one,    to   develop 

themselvett  in  the  iield  of  painting  or  of  sculpture?     Why  condemn  a 

y^ng  man  to  hard  intellectual  application,  sometimes  without  the 

power,  and  often  without   the  will,  when   the  more  fascinating  and 

happier,  and,  compared  with  the  laft\  I  should  say,  the  more  ennobling 

md  refining  career  of  the  fine  arts  is  open  to  all?     The  reason  is  this 

— «nd  it  19  a  valid  one :  a  man  loses  his  position  in  society  when  he  be- 

eooieft  an  artist,  or  he  has  one  to  gain  :  the  profession  does  not  ensure 

him    rank  of  itself — such   as  the  calling  of  a  clergyman,   the  name 

of  m  phy*iician,  or  the  fact  of  having  been  called  to  the  bar.     And  why  ? 

fiecauae  no  test  of  education  or  of  character  is  required  for  the  artist. 

Art  is  lefl  to  struggle  as  it  may ;  painters  are  not  ivhat  they  were  of 

old,  however  some  bright  stars  may  illumine  the  darkness  of  the  at- 

■nosphere  in  which   art   moves.     The   education  of  the  pencil  is  all 

llijit     is   required.     There   are  no  institutions  to  improve  those   ad- 

iUttcis  tu  art  which  made  lU^ynolds  the  refined  nainter — which  raised 

SihmB  to  the  highest  position  that  an  artist  can  hold,  and  which,  in  some 

%l^^tttire^  eonstilutea  the  sufieriority  of  Wilkie,   who,  though  not  i& 
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lettered  man,  had  received  a  solid  Scotch  education^  and  migfat  i 
and  keep  his  place>  in  any  society.     But  I  have  rambled  wide  away 
from  the  recollections  which  it  is  an  idle  pleasure  to  me  to  indalge. 

I  sat>  one  day,  at  dinner,  next  to  a  stout,  healthy-lookine,  middle- 
aged  man,  (I  was  not  arrived  at  that  dimity  then,)  and  fellinto  eon* 
versation  with  him.  I  soon  found  that  i  was  talking  to  no  ordinary 
person.  But  I  could  not  make  out  his  calling,  or  pursnita  in  life.  I  dlo 
not  know  whether  any  one  experiences  the  same  sort  of  amuaonent  as 
/  do,  in  trying,  at  a  dinner-table,  where  I  happen  to  be  an  entire 
stranger,  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  each  man's  purpose  in  life— what 
he  is,  and  what  are  his  hopes,  and  fears,  and  aims.  I  make  manifold 
guesses — and  often  they  are  woeful  blunders. 

JVIy  neighbour  conversed  in  a  steady,  sensible,  unpretending  manner, 
a  joke  and  a  pun  intervening  at  times»  but  seemmg  out  of  keeping 
with  the  solid  character  of  the  punster.  His  manner  was  decided,  bat 
perfectly  inoffensive ;  he  was  evidently  notT  of  gentle  blood— 4ie  apoke 
on  no  subject  connected  with  art^-^he  could  never  be  suspected,  from 
his  conversation,  of  being  literary,  but  he  was  evidently  endowed  with 
a  reputation ;  he  referred  once  or  twice  to  his  own  experience,  as 
decisive  of  certain  facts — an  indication  that  a  man  is  well  to  do  in  the 
world.  He  had  the  placid  air  of  a  prosperous  man.  He  ate  carefoDj, 
as  a  man  who  has  a  head  to  preserve,  and  sufficient  in  him  to  matt 
his  health  of  importance.  All  of  a  sudden,  on  some  subject  connected 
with  blindness  being  glanced  at,  he  turned  to  me  a  very  agreeabk 
pair  of  deep  grey  eyes,  and  said,  **  Do  you  know,  sir,  I  was  born,  it 
IS  supposed,  blind  of  one  eye ;  and  it  was  never  discovered  till  I  wm 
ten  years  old  }" 

Indeed  !  *'  It  is  supposed !" — ^these  impersonal  verbs,  as  the  Frendi 
say,  speak  some  notions  of  self-consequence.  Who  supposes  it  ?  Tbe 
world  of  course — I  looked  earnestly  at  the  speaker. 

"  Now,  can  you,"  he  said,  turning  a  somewhat  handsome  coon- 
tenance  upon  me ;  "  tell  which  of  my  eyes  is  blind  ?  Do  you  gn€» 
which  it  is?" 

I  looked  up  into  his  face.  There  was  an  expression  of  thought  sad 
mild  good  sense  in  both  eyes.  They  were  both  clear,  and  free  £noB 
any  apparent  disease  or  weakness.  They  were  searching,  witbaet 
being  staring.  I  could  at  first  see  no  difference,  but,  after  loMag 
earnestly  for  some  time,  I  noticed  in  one  a  tiny  speck,  or  nther 
discolourment,  on  the  pupil — so  slight,  that  I  do  not  believe  any  one 
could  have  observed  it — "  That,"  I  whispered,  "  is  the — the  defectivf 
eye." 

''  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  merely  defective,  it  is  blind  ;  but  I  do  not  kt 
my  sitters  know  it." 

'*  Sitters !  A  painter,  then  ?  Do  you  find  the  colours  offend  yoa  is 
any  way,  sir?" 

He  looked  at  me  by  way  of  answer.  A  momentary  confusion  appel^ 
ed  on  that  contented  and  honest  face. 

"  I  never  use  colours,  sir,"  he  replied  in  a  subdued  tone,  as  mudi 
as  to  say,  "Don't  you  know  me?  I  model  in  clay."  In  cbyl 
To  be  sure ;  I  must  have  been  made  of  clay  at  that  moment  I  never 
was  so  stupid  before,  nor  since.  I  plunged,  as  I  always  do  whai  I 
feel  awkward,  into  country  matters,  talked  of  a  long  journey  by  tbe 
coach  —  coaches  were  the  subject  then.  How  I  had  come  up  a  bnn* 
dred  miles  in  eleven  hours,  or  sonic  such  feat,  wonderful  then.    I  wsi 


looked  on  as  a  sort  of  bero  I  believe,  by  the  company.  My  neighbour 
listened  dispassionately  to  tne,  turned  his  blind  eye  (the  right)  on  me, 
and  said, 

"You  were  speaking  of  Derbyshire,  sir ;  do  you  happen  to  know  a 
range  of  hills  they  call  *  The  Sholtery  Hills,'"  in  that  part  of  the 
world  ?     1  WU&  born  there." 

Indeed  I^renxarkable  circumstance  1 — *'  I  was  born  there  V*  I  sup- 
pose everybody  was  born  somewhere;  and  what  right  has  he  "to  be 
bom  '*  more  than  anybody  else.  This  man  talks  a&  if  he  were  Bona- 
parte* I  bowed;  as  if  to  return  thanks  for  tlie  confidence.  The  next 
nioment  I  was  disarmed. 

*■  My  father/*  he  added  calmly,  going  on  eating  his  dinner  as  he  spoke, 
"  was  a  small  farmer  at  Shottery.  There  'a  a  range  of  hills"  (helping 
himself  to  salad  as  he  resumed)  "  that  lie  almost  in  a  circle.  Among 
those  is  my  native  place.** 

I  began  to  reverence  him,  to  reverence  any  man  who,  in  a  London 
party,  can  own  that  his  father  "  was  a  small  farmer*"  **  This  man  is  a 
great  man ,^— he  has  a  great  mind,'*  thought  L  I  began  my  exploring 
system. 

"  You  were  speaking  of  modelling,  sir,*'  said  I.  "Icameup  from 
Litchfield  some  little  time  since.  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  sculptwre 
there — those  two  children — " 

He  interrupted  me,  *^  Yes,  sir ;  they  look  very  well  where  they  are 
placred.     I  am  satisfied  that  they  could  nut  have  been  better  situated/' 

Lofty  man  !  - —  he  is  satisfied  !  So,  he  has  a  right  to  be  *'  satisfied," 
as  well  as  to  be  born*  I  really  was  amused.  Perhaps  he  read  my 
thoughts  even  with  his  blind  eye,  for  he  added  a  few  moments  after- 
wards, as  if  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  consequent  awkwardness, 

"  It  is  natural  for  me  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  situation  of  that  mo- 
nument, you  will  allow,  sir." 

Conviction  rushed  in  upon  me  at  once.  How  blind  I  had  been  I 
But  I  was,  by  this  time,  no  longer  the  raw  boy  who  had  wur^iliipped 
L.  K.  L,,  but  the  travelled,  initiated,  cautious  man  of  society.  I  took 
up  the  cue  directly*  Mj  neighbour,  I  nerceiveil,  had  a  right  to  con- 
sider that  his  fame  was  understood  ana  koown.  It  was  Chantrey  to 
whom  I  had  l>een  chattering  in  such  an  eclipse  of  my  intellect.  1  re- 
covered myself,  drew  up  my  reins,  entered  into  an  easy  and  protracted 
conversation  with  htm,  and  was  extremely  gratified* 

I  was  prepared  to  be  pleased — for  who  that  ever  goes  to  Litchfield 
can  do  otherwise  than  look  with  a  partial  eye  towards  Chantrey  ?  I 
bad  attended  the  service  in  Litchfield  Cathedral,  chie^y  to  indulge  a 
dreamy  fondness  I  have  always  had  for  dwelling  on  the  memory  uf  Miss 
Bewar^,or,  rather,  ofber  times,  of  her  associates^ — especially  the  ill-fated 
Major  Andre,  tlie  romance  of  whose  early  history  forms  so  touching  a 
prelude  to  the  tragedy  of  his  death.  I  ^vas  fond^perhaps  from  some 
secret  sympathy— of  reverting  to  the  days  of  his  corresptmdence  with 
the  Sneyds,  especially  the  loved  Honora,  cold  to  poor  Andre,  but  af- 
terwards smitten  by  the  fascinations  of  Kichard  Lovell  Edge  worth, 
whose  young  wife  she,  and  her  sister  Elizabeth,  successively  became. 
I  was  always  fond  of  Andre's  letters,  when  he  was  in  London,  plodding 
ta  a  merchant's  counting-house.  He  caught  the  military  fever  which 
maddened  all  the  young  and  brave  at  that  time — but  he  would  not  have 
gttne  to  America  had  Honora  returued  the  deep  attachment  which  he 
bore  her  to  the  last.     Her  picture  was  worn  round  his  neck   wheti 
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WaBhington^retnorseless  with  the  wont  pretext  that  ever  man 
Tented — upon  pmtciple,  condemned  the  gallant  youth  to  die  aa  a 
Poor  Andre  J  how  his  story  haunts  you,  os  you  enter  the  dim  aijdes 
Litchfield  Cathedral  ! 

I  htid  f4t(Mid  there  recently,  when  1  met  Chantrey.  The  Holy  Com 
muuion  had  been  adininii>lered  there,  where  tlje  children  seemed 
sleep,  the  head  of  the  one  pillowed  on  the  shoulder  of  the  other^  by  tl 
then  Dean  of  Litchfield,  the  grandfatber  of  those  fair  and  short-liri 
beings  who  reposed  beneutii.  A  few  persons  only  had  remained 
receive  the  Siicrament — I  was  among  the  few*  The  deepest  silen< 
reigned,  broken  only  by  the  hollow  voice  of  Dean  Woodhouse,  echoi 
through  the  angles  of  the  building*  My  eyes  rested  upon  the  iigure 
of  the  elder  child,  the  girl,  whose  linely  formed  face  recalled  tlie  here- 
ditary beauty  to  which  she  had  a  claim,  her  mother  and  her 
having  been  once  the  belles  of  their  county.  Nothing  can  be  m* 
touching  than  the  pensive  calmness  of  that  young  f^ce,  bending  a' 
the  younger  countenance  that  reposes  on  her  shoulder.  The  child 
beneath*— the  old  man  Htanding  by  theuj,  presented  touching  memento* 
of  the  Heeling  and  sublunary  nature  of  all  around  us«  The  words 
the  holy  office  fell  with  a  deeper  meaning  on  the  ear — ^the  living  lei 
was  impersonitied  before  us — the  young  shoot  taken — the  bud  blighi 
— the  old,  seared  si  em  left  to  point  the  hopes  of  his  fellow  mi 
still  to  immortality.  1  left  the  cathedral  with  a  solemn  feeling 
not  even  the  grandeur  of  York  Minster,  devoid  as  it  ift#  at  least  to  me, 
of  those  home  associations  which  we  finite  beings  love,  ha^s  yet  in- 
spired. No— not  with  its  lofty  roof,  its  magnilicent  Chajiter  House^ 
its  grand  tombs  of  the  proud  and  mighty  archbishops  who  lie  there  in 
their  robes,  as  if  still  ruling  over  the  edifice.  The  monuments  of 
Johnson^  of  Garrick,  seem  to  belong  to  man  in  his  social  state — nor 
least,  dues  the  tablet  inscribed  to  Saville,  the  beloved  friend  of  Miss 
Seward,  commemorate  the  ties  which  are  never  more  truly  and  touch- 
ingiy  recalled  than  in  scenes  so  solemn.  Many  have  attached  to  thai 
tie,  scandal — I  do  not.  To  an  enthusiast  there  are  many  alFectioai 
besides  that  into  which  the  vulgar  resolve  all.  1  thought  of  the  day  of 
mourning,  the  anniversary  which  Miss  Seward  set  apart  for  Saville 
— I  read  the  justly  censureu  epitaph  which  she  penned — but  I  returned 
to  gaze  once  more  upon  those  sculptured  children,  as  on  holy  things. 
TIte  face  uf  the  girl  is  present  to  me  now — beautiful,  gentlej  iU» 
starred  being — drowned^  if  I  remember  rightly. 

^'  £Me  ^toit  de  oe  monda,  o4  les  plu«  bellei  cboM« 
Out  le  pi  re  defttia  i 
Et  Jlo&6,  elJf)  a  T^tju  oe  que  riveiit  l^s  i 
L\*spao&  d^uQ  matin/* 

Full  of  these  ideas,  I  viewed  Chantrey  with  an  interest  which  neither 
bis  manner  nor  his  conversation  would,  perhaps,  have  inspired.  I 
never  should  have  guessed  him  to  be  a  man  of  genius:  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  say  that  lie  was  not  o  man  of  genius.  Strong  sense,  a  kind 
heart>  an  excellent  judgment,  with  a  dash  of  that  determined  good 
opinion  of  oneself  which  naturally  follows  success  in  minds  not  highly 
educated,  marked  his  deportment  them  In  after  life,  Chantrey  became 
loquscious,  and  ii  teller  of  good  stories,  and  I  think  he  lost  his  positi 
A  truly  great  man  (or  a  man  reputed  great,  for  if  we  come  to  anali 
the  claims  to  that  word,  discussion  would  be  endless)  can  hardly  do 
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little  in  general  society.  The  only  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  hide  weak- 
nesses, — he  need  not  discorer  strength, — the  world  does  tiiat  for  him. 
He  should  never  go  beyond  his  depth  ;  he  should  only  not  disappoint. 
These  are  the  arts  to  preserve  the  fame  of  a  genius,  if  it  can  be  pre- 
served.    Of  that  I  am  doubtful. 

I  told  Chan  trey  under  what  aspects  I  had  seen  his  monument  of  the 
children.  He  listened  attentively,  and  again  remarked  that  "  it  was 
well  placed."  I  remember  being  very  much  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance that,  after  visiting  Litchfield  Cathedral,  he  had  left  it  without 
seeing,  or  trying  to  see,  the  monuments  of  Johnson,  or  of  Grarrick,  or  of 
Miss  Seward,  or  of  any  one.  He  lived,  evidently,  in  the  generation 
around  him.  The  great  men  of  the  day  were  fcis  great  men;  his 
sitters  were  his  world,  and  no  contemptible  world  either.  The  great 
secret  of  his  excellence  in  busts  was  his  shrewd,  careful  looking  into 
character,  and  his  rarely  attempting  a  beau  ideal  of  any  thing  or  person. 
When  he  did  so,  he  failed.  He  could  not  put  a  robe  upon  any  one 
gracefully,  but  he  gave  an  air  of  resemblance  to  every  button  of  a  coat. 
His  failures,  in  great  attempts,  are  numerous.  Witness  his  statue  of 
Lord  Melville  in  the  Parliament  House  at  EkLinbnrgh,  —  a  clumsy, 
overpowerinis,  lifeless  mass,  mournfully  contrasted  with  the  speaking, 
breathing,  almost  moving  figure  of  Duncan  Forbes,  by  Roubelliac,  to 
which  you  turn  as  from  the  dead,  in  Lord  Melville,  to  the  living. 
You  gaze  on  the  Lord  President  Forbes,  half  fancying  that  he  is  really 
addressing  you,  and  that  you  must  listen ;  you  can  fancy  the  echoes  of 
his  voice  beneath  that  antique  roof, — but  Melville  is  merely  the  3Iel- 
ville  of  the  sculptor.  Finely  contrasted  with  these  two, — with  the 
massive  inanity  of  Chantrey's  figure  of  Melville,  and  the  impassioned 
attitude  of  Duncan  Forbes,  —  is  the  calm  beauty  of  the  statue  of 
Dundas.  There  is  no  want  of  life  in  that  noble  and  reflective  counte- 
nance, resembling,  it  is  said,  a  present  Lord  of  Session,— one  as  much 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-townsmen  and  friends  as  ever  man 
was :  dignified,  but  not  heavy,  is  the  figure. 

But  Chantrey's  failures  were  not  his  own  fault.  They  were  the 
fault  of  that  fsEwhionable  and  ill-judging  public  who  insisted  on  having 
from  him  what  he  could  not  give  ;  who  should  have  gone  for  imagina- 
tion and  creatine  force  to  Westmacott  and  to  Baillie,  but  who  chose  that 
Chantrey  should,  like  a  country  actor,  play  all  parts ;  that  he  should 
be  the  "  only  man,"  as  the  authoress  of  "  The  Old  Men's  Tales,"  in 
her  exquisitely-ended  story  of  the  Country  Vicarage,  expresses  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  Chantrey  felt  his  own  deficiencies ;  indeed,  he 
proved  it  by  applying  to  Stothard  for  the  exquisite  design  of  the  two 
children.  Is  it  not  Isaac  Walton  who  writes  of  Dr.  Donne  —  '*  No- 
thing in  his  life  became  him  like  the  leaving  of  it?"  I  am  inclined  to 
observe,  no  act  of  Chantrey's  was  more  becoming  than  his  last  will  and 
testament ;  nothing  finer  than  the  encouragement  he  left  to  art ;  no- 
thing more  touching  that  the  sum  bequeathed  to  one  to  whom  he 
owed  much  of  his  fame,  his  peace  of  mind,  his  immortality  as  a  sculp- 
tor— Allan  Cunningham. 
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Lei  the  rich  man  tell  how  hit  ooffen  twdly 

And  treasures  await  his  nod ; 
With  gems  of  the  mine  let  him  build  hb  shrine. 

And  worship  the  golden  god  ! 
How  poor  he  is  still,  with  a  limitless  will, 

When  he  looks  for  content  in  vain ; 
And  enries  the  lot  of  the  lowliest  oot 

That  is  free  from  the  woridling*s  pain  ! 

Let  him  rerel  and  fisast !  there  *s  a  time,  at  least. 

When  gaiety  charms  no  more  ; 
When  the  heart  grows  cold,  and  the  limbs  wax  old. 

And  the  brightness  of  youth  is  o*er; 
When  the  man  of  wealth  would  barter  for  healih 

The  whole  of  his  costly  gear ! 
But  the  die  is  cast,  and  the  day  is  past. 

For  he  rests  on  his  *scutcheon*d  bier ! 

But  the  sons  of  toil,  who  harrow  the  soil, 

Are  happier  far  than  he ; 
They  delve  and  they  strive,  that  others  may  live, 

M'ith  spirits  unchain*d  and  free ! 
From  the  dawn  of  light,  to  the  close  of  night, 

The  labourer  ploddeth  on ; 
But  he  Uys  his  head  on  a  thomless  bed 

\l*hen  his  daily  work  is  done. 

And,  hard  though  his  fare,  not  a  shade  is  near 

To  darken  his  bumble  home ; 
And  the  crust  is  sweet  few  others  would  greet, 

For  a  blessing  doth  with  it  come  ! 
And  a  cheerful  smile  can  his  brow  beguile. 

For  it  flies  from  the  pleasure- worn  ; 
And  turns  from  the  great,  with  the  poor  to  mate, 

Befriending  the  lowly  bom  ! 

And  the  labourer's  life  is  freed  from  the  strife 

That  the  men  of  the  worid  pursue  ; 
He  utters  no  word  he  would  wish  unheard, 

For  honest  he  is,  and  true. 
With  a  couscious  worth,  he  can  face  the  earth, 

And  its  bleakest  winds  defy : 
With  Hope  for  his  guide,  he  can  stem  the  tide, 

And  trust  to  a  cloudless  sky  ! 
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d^ath  we  record  with  the 
most  unfeigned  sorrow — will  henceforth  be  ranked  among  the  emi- 
nent writers  of  England,  aide  by  side  with  Ue  Foe,  Swift,  Steele, 
and  Addison  ;  by  none  of  whom,  perhaps^  was  he  excelled  in  the 
liomelj  vigour  of  his  language^  the  weight  of  his  well-directed  sar* 
casui,  the  cheerful  buoyancy  of  his  imagination,  and  the  briHiant  re* 
Anement  of  his  wit — which  flashed  both  to  dazzle  and  to  ^cnthe. 
Endowed  with  a  large  share  of  natural  good  sense,  and  a  shrewd  and 
penetrating  understanding,  that  could  look  beneath  tlie  surface  of 
men  and  things,  improved  by  a  careful  eilucation,  diligent  stutly  for 
many  years,  and  close  intimacy  with  the  best  writings  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  ; — ^and  possessing  a  heart  capable  of  the  warmest  and 
most  generous  emotions,  he  expressed  his  thoughts  in  rich  ami  racy 
Saxon,  the  clearness^  the chasteness^  and  the  energy  of  which  silence 
and  confound  the  gainsayer,  carry  conviction  to  the  judgment,  and 
at  once  strike  home  to  the  heart, 

Sydney  Smith  was  a  thoroiijj;b  Englishman,  lie  loved  old  Eng- 
land well ;  and,  saving  his  cloth,  would  have  fought  for  her  had  it 
been  necessary.  lie  had  no  small  share  of  the  John  Bull  spirit — 
manly  independence — strong  convictions,  clear  views,  and  unswerv- 
ing integrity.  He  seized  a  subject  with  a  tenacious  grasp,  examined 
it  with  steadiness,  caution,  and  deliberation  ;  and,  with  a  force  and 
decision  of  character,  which'  have  lei\  their  impress  on  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  formed  decided  opinions  without  reference  to  the 
prevailing  prejudices  or  current  fallacies  of  the  day.  He  was  not 
time-serving,  or  servile,  or  venal,  or  self-seeking.  His  pen  was 
never  employed  but  on  tlie  aide  of  what  he  beHeved  to  be  truth  and 
justice:  he  hated  oppression,  and  always  protetsted  against  wrong* 
He  was  a  decided  politician^  and  yet  was  free  from  the  virulence, 
the  bia.<ies,  and  the  narrow  prepossessions  of  party  men.  Viewing 
his  whole  public  career — which  extended  over  a  space  of  fifty  years — 
we  see  much  to  admire,  much  to  applaud,  much  to  love  the  man  for 
*— ^nd  but  little,  comparatively  speaking,  very  little  to  censure. 

But  Sydney  Smitli  enjoyed  a  double  reputation.  Not  only  was 
he  acknowledged  by  Europe  and  America  to  be  a  terse,  logical,  and 
sparkling  writer,  who  at  one  time  could  use  the  polished  rapier 
oSr  the  dexterous  swordsman,  and  at  another  wield  a  heavy  mace, — 
now  despatching  an  antagonist  with  a  cut  and  thrust — anon  smash* 
ing  an  opponent  to  atoms ;  but  he  was  accomplished  in  those  con- 
versational arts  which  impart  such  a  charm  to  society— he  was  a  wit 
of  the  first  water — a  diner*out  of  the  highest  lustre — a  boon  com- 
panion, whose  flashes  of  merriment  were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a 
roar.  Byron*  terms  him  that  "mad  wag,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith." 
Southey,f  with  a  little  malevolence,  calls  him  "Joke  Smith."  The 
witticisms  of  the  lamented  deceaaed  would  indeed,  if  collected,  fill 

•  '<  Thai  mud  wag,  the  Reverend  Sjdnev  Sinitli,  iittiii|r  by  a  brnther  dor^man 
«i  ilinner,  vAwerved  tifterwardft  dint  his  dull  nelglibour  lind  a  twehr^parwn  powtr 
of  ennvrr«aiiuii*  A  mei»(ilior  borrowed  fntm  the  forty*hor§e  power  «f  a  a 
tfiginc."* 

t  Vid«  '*The  Do€jl4>r," 
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a  volume  that  would  excel  the  most  sparkling  bons  moU  of  Sheridan 
and  Theodore  Hook;  but  in  the  biting  jests  of  the  humoroat 
canon  there  was  always  a  happy  blending  of  wit  and  wisdom,  O 
rare  Sydney  !— of  whom  can  we  say,  with  so  much  truth,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Nathaniel  in  '^  Love's  Labour  Lost"  —  ''Your  rea- 
sons at  DINNER  have  been  sharp  and  sententious,  pleasant  witkomi 
scurrility,  witty  without  affectation,  audacious  without  impudency, 
learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy*'  But  how 
often  was  the  pun  the  preface  to  some  important  truth— the  jest  a 
prelude  to  a  blow.  How  frequently  has  he  overwhelmed  the  public 
delinquent  with  laughter  !  His  motto  through  life  appears  to  have 
been, 

*'  Ridenteoi  dicere  rerom 
Quid  veut  ?*' 

'^  May  not  troth  in  laugliing  guise  be  drett  ?** 
The  portrait  which  accompanies  this  paper  represents  the  Rector 
of  Foston  in  the  prime  of  life.     It  is  copied  from  a  very  spirited 
likeness,  beaming  with  intelligence  and  intellectual  energy,  which 
appeared  in  the  British  Portrait  Gallery,* 

"  Wherein  the  grsver  had  a  strife 
With  Nature,  to  out-do  the  life." 

The  portrait  published  with  his  collected  works,  represents 
the  reverend  author  in  his  later  years.  It  is  considered  to  be  rather 
a  good  likeness,  but  it  seems  to  us  deficient  in  spirit  and  character. 
He  was  himself  fond  of  making  merry  with  his  person — which  was 
not  slim.  He  introduces  to  us,  now  and  then,  *'  a  canon  of  laige 
proportions/'  just  as  Swifl  used  to  speak  of  himself : — 

."  The  priest  was  pretty  well  in  case, 
And  shew'd  some  humour  in  his  face  ; 
Look'd,  with  an  easy,  careless  mien, 
A  periect  stranger  to  the  spleen  ; 
Of  size  that  might  a  pulpit  fill. 
But  more  inclining  to  sit  still. 
•  •  •  •  •  who,  if  a  man  may  say  *t, 
Loves  mischief  better  than  his  meat.'* 

Some  caricatures  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  have  made  their 
appearance ;  they  exaggerate  his  corpulency,  and  represent  him  u 
"  a  round  man  "  of  no  ordinary  girth,  with  a  sly  twitch  in  hij 
nose,  a  wit  emutictcB  naris.  These,  however,  are  mere  extravi- 
ganzas. 

Our  author  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  small  landed  property 
at  Lydiard,  near  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  and  was  the  brother  ofth^ 
late  Robert  Smith,  t  E8q.,of  Saville  Row,London— father  of  the  Righ^ 
Hon.  Robert  Vernon  Smith,  M.P.,  for  Northampton.     Sydney  ^** 

•  Published  in  folio,  by  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Co.,  in  1822. 

+  But  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  his  eMerssd 
much-luved  brother,  Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  died  at  his  residence  in  London.  R«^ 
Smith  was  bom  in  1770.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  the  ^^'^^^ 
of  Canning,  Lord  Holland,  &c.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Mioneom*  J"j 
was  distinguished  for  his  classical  performances.  Mr.  Robert  Smith  wai  «•*•*• 
to  the  bar,  and  was  for  nine  years  Advocate-Oeneral  at  Bengal.  On  his  rfCV 
from  India  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Lincoln,  va^  ^^^ 
tinned  in  Parliament  till  182(5.  Among  his  intimate  friends  were  iiir  Jun^ 
Mackintosh  and  Madame  de  Stai'l ;  and,  though  he  did  not  possess  the  ^^^"^ 
talents  of  his  gifted  brother,  he  was  accounted  one  of  the  remarkable  mearf*** 
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born  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Woodford  in  Essex,  about  eight 
miles  from  London,  on  the  confines  of  Epping  Forest,  and  on  the 
main  road  from  London  to  Newmarket,  in  the  year  a.d.  1771 ;  con- 
aequentlv,  he  was  seventy-four  years  old  when  he  died.  We  know 
litUe  of  his  boyhood.  It  was  spent  amid  those  rural  scenes  which  he 
afterwards  knew  how  to  depict  with  so  much  freshness  and  truth. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Winchester  College,  founded  in  1387 
by  William  of  Wykeham,  which  has  long  held  a  pre-eminent  rank 
among  the  public  schools  of  England ;  and  which  was  designed  by 
its  founder  as  a  preparatory  seminary  for  his  foundation  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Sydney  Smith  was  not  the  first  distinguished  man 
educated  at  Winchester  College.  The  poets  Otway,  Philips,  Youne, 
Somerville,  Pitt,  Collins,  Wharton,  and  Haj^ley,  also  received  their 
education  Uiere.  From  this  school  Mr.  Smith  was,  in  1780,  elected 
to  New  College,  Oxford.  He  says,  in  one  of  his  cathedral  letters: — 
"  I  was  at  school  and  college  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
fifty-three  years  ago  he  knocked  me  down  with  a  chess-board  for 
check-mating  him,  and  he  is  now  attempting  to  take  away  my  pa^ 
tronage.  I  believe  these  are  the  only  two  acts  of  violence  he  ever 
committed  in  his  life :  the  interval  has  been  one  of  gentleness,  kind- 
ness, and  the  most  amiable  and  high-principled  courtesy  to  his 
elervy."  In  1790  Mr.  Smith  became  a  fellow,  and  held  his  fel- 
lowship till  his  marriage  in  1800.  In  1796  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A,  and  about  the  same  period  took  the  curacy  of  Nether-Avon, 
near  Amesbury,  a  town  about  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Salisbury. 
Amesbury  is  situated  on  the  classic  river  Avon,  and  was  the  birth- 
place of  Addison,  whose  fame,  as  an  essayist,  Sydney  was  destined 
to  emulate.  After  residing  at  Nether-Avon  for  about  two  years, 
Mr.  Smith  went  to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  son 
of  Hicks  Beach,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Cirencester,  who,  as  Sydney  himself 
informs  us,  ''  took  a  fancy  to  him."  Mr.  Beach  was  a  disciple  of 
'^harles  James  Fox,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Smith's  inti- 
macy with  this  gentleman  contributed  in  some  measure  to  form  those 
opinions  in  politics  to  which  he  adhered  all  his  life,  and  to  attach 
him  to  that  party  of  which  he  was  always  considered  a  member.     In 

time.  The  following  Latin  inscription  was  written  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Parr 
with  a  presentation  copy  of  a  book : — 

RoBSKTO  Smith,  A.M. 

Coll.  R^ali  in  Academla  Cantabrigien& 

Quondam  Socio 

Juris  consulto  de  plurimis 

turn  civiboB  Britannicis 

turn  A8i£e  incolis  B.M. 

Viro 

Oh  mulUm  et  ezquisitam  ejus  doctrinam 

Ob  inaitam  vim  ingenii 

Ob  sententias  in  venibus  Latine 

Scrijptia  uberes  et  argutas 

Sine  cincinnia,  fucoque  puerili 

Ob  genuB  orationia  in  agendis  cansis 

Non  captiosum  et  veteratorium 

8«d  forte  virUe  vehemens 

Et  qua  res  postulaverit 

Magnificum  etiam  atq  splendidum 

Ob  gravitatem  sermonis  familiaris 

Lepore  et  facetifs 

Jucundissime  oonditam 

Ob  fidem  humauitatemq 

In  vita  instituenda 

Et  in  maximis  negotils  procurandis 

Altitudinem  anlmi  Singularem 

Sais  carissiroo 
Hunc  librum  D.D.  Samuel  Parr 
VOL.  XVII.  R    K 
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Edinburgh  Sydney  Smith  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Jeffrey, 
Lord  Murray,  and  Lord  Brougham,  all  entertaining  strong  liberal 
opinions.  He  proposed  to  these  gentlemen  that  they  should  *'  set  up 
a  Review :"  the  proposition  was  acceded  to  with  acclamation,  and, 
under  the  editorship  of  the  Whig  parson,  the  first  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  was  ushered  into  the  world.  Its  appearance 
created  a  great  sensation,  and  the  first  number  went  through  four 
editiofu.  The  editor*s  preface  was  exceedingly  modest  and  unpre- 
tending; but  the  articles  possessed  merit  and  originality,  which 
at  once  attracted  attention.  Sydney,  in  writing  the  preface  to  his 
works,  in  1839,  looked  back  with  pardonable  complacency  to  the 
origin  of  this  important  and  eventful  periodical.  Adverting  to  the 
state  of  England,  he  says : — "  The  Catholics  were  not  emancipated 
— the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were  unrepealed — the  Game  ijaws 
were  horribly  oppressive — steel-traps  and  spring-guns  were  set  all 
over  the  country — prisoners  tried  for  their  lives  could  have  no 
counsel — Lord  Eldon  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  pressed  heavily 
upon  mankind — ^libel  was  punished  by  the  most  cruel  and  yindic- 
tive  imprisonments — the  principles  of  political  economy  were  little 
understood — the  law  of  debt  and  of  conspiracy  were  upon  the  worst 
possible  footing — the  enormous  wickedness  of  the  slave-trade  was 
tolerated — a  thousand  evils  were  in  existence,  which  the  talents 
of  good  and  able  men  have  since  lessened  or  removed. 

**  From  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  the  death  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool, was  an  awful  period  for  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  en- 
tertain liberal  opinions,  and  were  too  honest  to  sell  them  for  the  er- 
mine of  a  judge,  or  the  lawn  of  a  prelate : — a  long  and  hopeless 
career  in  your  profession, — the  chucklmg  grin  of  noc^les, — the  sar- 
castic leer  of  the  genuine  political  rogue, — ^prebendaries,  deans,  and 
bishops,  made  over  your  head, — reverend  renegadoes  advanced  to 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church,  for  helping  to  rivet  the  fetten 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  —  and  no  more  chance  of  a 
Whig  administration  than  of  a  thaw  in  Zembla,  —  these  were  the 
penalties  exacted  for  liberality  of  opinion  at  that  period ;  and  not 
only  was  there  no  pay,  hut  there  were  many  stripes** 

The  second  article  in  the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
was  by  Smith.  The  subject  was  Dr.  Parr ;  and  the  arUcle  opens 
with  a  humorous  description  of  the  doctor's  wig, — "which,  whilst  it 
trespasses  on  the  orthodox  magnitude  of  perukes  in  the  anterior 
parts,  scorns  even  episcopal  limits  behind,  and  swells  out  into 
boundless  convexity  of  frizz — the  peya  ^avfia  of  barbers,  the  terror 
of  the  literary  world." 

In  the  review  of  Dr.  Reynell,  in  the  same  number,  he  defends  bis 
own  ideas  on  preaching : — and  which  he  afterwards  enforced  in  the 
preface  to  his  sermons.  "  It  is  commonly  answered  to  any  animsd- 
versions  upon  the  eloquence  of  the  English  pulpit,  that  a  clergyman 
is  to  recommend  himself  not  by  his  eloquence,  but  by  the  purity  o( 
his  life,  and  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine  ;  an  objection  good  enough 
if  any  connection  could  be  pointed  out  between  eloquence,  heresy, 
and  dissipation  ;  but,  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  live  meU,  preach 
well,  and  teach  well,  at  the  same  time,  such  objections,  resting  only 
upon  a  sunposed  incompatibility  of  these  good  qualities,  are  duller 
than  the  dullness  they  clefend." 

Sydney  Smith  was  a  hearty  hater  of  cant ;  and  always  entertained, 
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to  use  his  own  words,  ''a  passionate  love  for  common  justice  and 
common  sense."  He  entered  with  great  spirit  and  success  into  the 
lists  against  "  Methodism"  which,  in  those  days,  was  a  straight-laced, 
morose,  and  repulsive  system,  that  decried  all  pastimes,  and  pro- 
scribed all  recreations,  however  innocent 

"  The  methodists,"  he  remarks,  "  hate  pleasure  and  amusements  ; 
no  theatre^  no  cards,  no  dancing,  no  punchinello,  no  dancing  dogs, 
no  blind  fiddlers; — all  the  amusements  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  must 
disappear  wherever  these  gloomy  people  get  a  footing.  It  is  not  the 
abuse  of  pleasure  which  they  attack,  but  the  interspersion  of  plea- 
sure, however  much  it  is  guarded  by  good  sense  and  moderation ; — it 
is  not  only  wicked  to  hear  the  licentious  plays  of  Congreve,  but 
wicked  to  hear  "  Henry  the  Fifth"  or  "  The  School  for  Scandal ;"  it  is 
not  only  dissipated  to  run  about  to  all  the  parties  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, but  dancing  is  not  Jit  for  a  being  who  is  preparing  himself Jor 
eiernUy.  Ennui,  wretchedness,  melancholy,  groans  and  sighs,  are  the 
offerings  which  these  unhappy  men  make  to  a  Deity  who  has  co- 
vered the  earth  with  gay  colours,  and  scented  it  with  rich  perfumes ; 
and  shewn  us^  by  the  plan  and  order  of  his  works,  that  he  has  given 
to  man  something  better  than  a  bare  existence,  and  scattered  over  his 
creation  a  thousand  superfluous  joys  which  are  totally  unnecessary 
to  the  mere  support  of  life." 

His  writings  against  Methodism — under  which  term  he  compre- 
hended all  pious  vulgarity  and  offensive  puritanical  customs — roused 
a  host  of  enemies,  who  assailed  the  unknown  reviewer  with  unmea- 
sored  virulence.     He  defended  himself  with  great  animation. 

"  In  spite  of  all  misrepresentation,  we  have  ever  been  and  ever  shall 
be  the  sincere  friends  of  sober  and  rational  Christianity.  We  are 
quite  ready,  if  any  fair  opportunity  occur,  to  defend  it  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  from  the  tiger-spring  of  infidelity ;  and  we  are  quite  de- 
termined, if  we  can  prevent  such  an  evil,  that  it  shall  not  be  eaten  up 
by  the  nasty  and  numerous  vermin  of  Methodism."  Again ; — *'  If 
the  choice  rested  with  us  we  should  say,  give  us  back  our  wolves 
again — restore  our  Danish  invaders — curse  us  with  any  evil  but  the 
evil  of  a  canting,  deluded  methodistical  populace." 

A  gentleman,  who  afterwards  rendered  himself  somewhat  notorious 
by  preaching  a  sermon  against  Lord  Byron — John  Styles,  D.D. — came 
forward  to  extinguish  Uie  assailant  of  Methodism.  Unhappy  man ! 
insignisflehit,  "It  is  not  true,"  Sydney  Smith  replies,  "it  is  not  true,  as 
this  baa  writer  is  perpetually  saying,  that  the  world  hates  piety.  The 
modest  and  unobtrusive  piety  which  fills  the  heart  with  all  human 
charities,  and  makes  a  man  gentle  to  others  and  severe  to  himself,  is 
an  object  of  universal  love  and  veneration.  But  mankind  hate  the 
lust  cJf  power,  when  it  is  veiled  under  the  garb  of  piety ;  they  hate 
canting  and  hypocrisy  ;  they  hate  advertisers  and  quacks  in  piety ; 
they  do  not  choose  to  be  insulted ;  they  love  to  tear  folly  and  im- 
prudence from  the  altar,  which  should  only  be  a  sanctuary  for  the 
wretched  and  the  good." 

He  then  overwhelms  his  antagonist  with  ridicule,  and  despatches 
him  with  a  broad  grin.  "  We  are  a  good  deal  amused,  indeed,  with  the 
extreme  disrelish  which  Mr.  John  Styles  exhibits  to  the  humour  and 
pleasantry  with  which  he  admits  the  methodists  to  have  been  attack- 
ed ;  but  Mr.  John  Styles  should  remember  that  it  is  not  the  practice 
with  destroyers  of  vermin  to  allow  the  little  victims  a  veto  upon  the 
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weapons  used  against  them.  If  this  were  otherwise,  we  should  have 
one  set  of  vermin  banishing,  small  tooth-combs :  another  protesting 
against  mousetraps ;  a  third  prohibiting  the  finger  and  thumb ;  a 
fourth  exclaiming  against  the  mtolerable  infamy  of  osing  soap  and 
water.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  listen  to  such  pleas.  They 
must  be  caught.  Killed,  and  cracked  in  the  manner,  and  bj  the  in- 
struments which  are  found  most  eflBcacious  to  their  destrucdon ;  and 
the  more  they  cry  out  the  greater,  plainly,  is  the  skill  used  against 
them.  We  are  convinced  a  little  laughter  will  do  them  more  harm 
than  all  the  arguments  in  the  world.  We  agree  with  him  that  ridi- 
cule is  not  exactly  the  weapon  to  be  used  in  matters  of  religion ;  but 
the  use  of  it  is  excusable  when  there  is  no  other  which  can  make 
fools  tremble." 

In  like  manner  he  disposes  of  John  Bowles,  one  of  the  red-hot 
loyalists  of  his  day,  who  had  drawn  attention  to  the  alarming  practice 
of  singing  after  dinner  at  the  Whig  clubs.  **  If  parliament  or  catarrh 
do  not  save  us,  Dignum  and  Sedgewick  will  quaver  away  the  king, 
shake  down  the  House  of  Lords,  and  warble  us  in  the  horrors  of  re- 
publican government.  When,  in  addition  to  these  dangers,  we 
reflect  also  upon  those  with  which  our  national  happiness  is  menaced 
by  the  present  thinness  of  ladies'  petticoats,  (p.  78,)  temerity  may 
hope  our  salvation,  but  how  can  reason  presume  it  ?" 

His  review  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  work  on  Irish  Bulls  is  exceedingly 
humorous.  Speaking  of  the  author,  he  says :  "  He  is  fuddled  with 
animal  spirits,  giddy  with  constitutional  joy ;  in  such  a  state  he  must 
have  written  on,  or  burst.  A  discharge  of  ink  was  an  evacuation  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  avoid  fatal  and  plethoric  congestion." 

Let  us  take  his  picture  of  the  dinner  table. — "  An  excellent  and 
well-arranged  dinner  is  a  most  pleasing  occurrence,  and  a  great 
triumph  of  civilized  life.  It  is  not  only  the  descending  morsel  and 
the  enveloping  sauce — the  rank,  wealth,  wit,  and  beauty  which  sur- 
ronnd  the  meats — the  learned  management  of  light  and  heat — the 
silent  and  rapid  services  of  the  attendants — the  smiling  and  sedulous 
host  profering  gusts  and  relishes — the  exotic  bottles — the  embossed 
plate — the  pleasant  remarks — ^the  handsome  dresses — the  cunning 
artifices  in  fruit  and  farina !  The  hour  of  dinner,  in  short,  includes 
everything  of  sensual  and  intellectual  gratification,  which  a  great 
nation  glories  in  producing."  While  we  are  admiring  the  scene  be 
has  conjured  up  before  us,  he  suddenly  startles  us  with  an  awkward 
question : — "  In  the  midst  of  all  this  who  knows  that  the  kitchen  chim^ 
ney  caught  Jire  half  an  hour  before  dinner  ! — and  that  a  poor  Utile 
wretch,  six  or  seven  years  old,  was  sent  up  in  the  midst  of  the  fames  to 
put  it  out  ?" 

In  1800,  Sydney  Smith  married  Miss  Pybus,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Pybus,  a  banker  in  London.  He  has  left  a  son  and  two  daughters ; 
one  married  to  Dr.  Holland,  the  other  to  Mr.  Hibbert,  of  Munden, 
Herts.  He  came  to  reside  in  town  in  1803,  and  was  soon  after 
elected  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  two 
or  three  chapels  at  the  west  end.  He  was  also  appointed  one 
of  the  lecturers  of  the  Royal  Institution.  His  connection  with 
the  Edinburgh  Review  naturally  introduced  him  to  the  Whig  circlet 
in  the  metropolis ;  and  in  1806,  when  Lord  Erskine  was  Lord  Chan- 
cdlofy  we  find  him  conferring  upon  Mr.  Smith  the  living  of  Foston, 
'  York,  where  he  lived  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.     There  are 
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two  parishes  of  this  name  in  Yorkshire,  one  in  the  North  Ridings 
the  other  in  the  East  Riding.  The  living  of  the  Rev.  Sydnev  Smith 
was  Foston-on-the- Wolds,  a  discharged  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  the  East  Riding,  about  six  and  a  half  miles  from  Great  Driffield. 
It  is  valned  in  the  King's  Books  at  15/.  8s.  dd.,  but  is  now  worth 
BOOL  a-year.  During  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  Yorkshire  he 
produced  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  performances,  the  Letters  of 
Peter  PlymUy  to  his  brother  Abraham  in  the  Country,  These  letters 
have  gone  through  several  editions,  and  are  inferior  to  no  satirical 

Performance  in  the  English  language.  It  has  been  happily  observed 
y  a  foreigner  that  the  characteristic  of  the  mind  of  the  writer  was  a 
keen  perception  of  the  grotesque  side  of  whatever  was  bad  and  un« 
just,  and  that  his  power  lay  in  developing  the  constant  relation  which 
subsists  between  falsehood  and  absurdity. 

Let  us  cull  a  few  of  the  exquisite  passages  of  Peter  Pith,*  He 
laughs  at  the  absurd  alarms  about  the  pope : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  my  sweet  Abraham,  the  pope  is  not  landed, — 
nor  are  there  any  curates  sent  out  after  him, — ^nor  has  he  been  hid  at 
St.  Alban's  by  the  dowager  Lady  Spencer, — nor  dined  privately  at 
Holland  House, — nor  been  seen  near  Dropmore.  If  these  fears  exist 
(which  I  do  not  believe),  they  exist  only  in  the  mind  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer ;  they  emanate  from  his  zeal  for  the  Protes- 
tant interest ;  and,  though  they  reflect  the  highest  honour  upon  the 
deb'cate  irritability  of  his  faith,  must  certainly  be  considered  as  more 
ambiguous  proofs  of  the  sanity  and  vigour  of  his  understanding.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  best  informed  clergy  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis  are  convinced  that  the  rumour  is  without  founda- 
tion :  and,  though  the  pope  is  probably  hovering  about  our  coast  in 
a  fishing-smack,  it  is  most  likely  he  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  vigilance 
of  our  cruisers;  and  it  is  certain  he  has  not  yet  polluted  the  Protes- 
tantism of  our  soil.  "  Exactly  in  the  same  manner,  the  story  of  the 
wooden  gods  seized  at  Charing  Cross,  by  an  order  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  turns  out  to  be  without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.  Instead 
of  the  angels  and  archangels  mentioned  by  the  informer,  nothing  was 
discovered  but  a  wooden  image  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  going  down  to 
Chatham  as  a  head-piece  for  the  Spanker  gun- vessel:  it  was  an  exact 
resemblance  of  his  lordship  in  his  military  uniform  ;  and  therefore  as 
little  like  a  god  as  can  well  be  imagined." 

He  describes  the  horrors  that  would  follow  an  invasion  of  England: 
— -''  You  cannot  imagine,  you  say,  that  England  will  ever  be  ruined 
and  conquered ;  and  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  can  find,  but  be- 
cause it  seems  so  very  odd  it  should  be  ruined  and  conquered.  Alas ! 
so  reasoned  in  their  time  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  Plym- 
leys.  But  the  English  are  brave :  so  were  all  these  nations.  You 
might  get  together  an  hundred  thousand  men  individually  brave ; 
but,  without  generals  capable  of  commanding  such  a  machine,  it 
would  be  as  useless  as  a  first-rate  man-of-war  manned  by  Oxford 
clergymen,  or  Parisian  shopkeepers.  I  do  not  say  this  to  the  dispa- 
ragement of  English  officers, — they  have  had  no  means  of  acquiring 
experience ;  but  I  do  say  it  to  create  alarm :  for  we  do  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  half  alarmed  enough,  or  to  entertain  that  sense  of  our 
danser  which  leads  to  the  most  obvious  means  of  self-defence.  As 
for  Uke  spirit  of  the  peasantry  in  making  a  gallant  defence  behind 
*  Byron's  name  for  the  author  o(  Plymkff. 
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hedge-rows,  and  through  plate-racks  and  hencoops,  highly  as  I  think 
of  their  bravery,  I  do  not  know  any  nation  in  Europe  so  likely  to 
be  struck  with  panic  as  the  English ;  and  this  from  their  total  onac> 
quaintance  with  the  science  of  war.  Old  wheat  and  beans  biasing  for 
twenty  miles  round,—- cart^mares  shot,-— sows,  of  Lord  Somenrille't 
breed,  running  wild  over  the  country,  —  the  minister  of  the  parish 
wounded  sorely  in  his  hinder  parts, — Mrs.  Plymley  in  fits; — all 
these  scenes  of  war  an  Austrian  or  a  Russian  has  seen  three  or  four 
times  over  ;  but  it  is  now  three  centuries  since  an  English  pig  has 
fallen  in  a  fair  battle  upon  English  ground,  or  a  farm-hoose  been 
rifled,  or  a  clergyman's  wife  been  subjected  to  any  other  proposals 
of  love  than  the  connubial  endearments  of  her  sleek  and  othodox 
mate.  The  old  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  lies  in  the  comer 
of  your  parlour-window,  has  contributed  to  work  you  up  to  the  most 
romantic  expectations  of  our  Roman  behaviour.  You  are  persuaded 
that  Lord  Amherst  will  defend  Kew  Bridge  like  Cocles ;  that  some 
maid  of  honour  will  break  away  from  her  captivity,  and  swim  over 
the  Thames ;  that  the  Duke  of  York  will  bum  his  capitulating 
hand  ;  and  little  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  give  forty  years'  purchase  for 
Moulsham  Hall,  while  the  French  are  encamped  upon  it.  I  hope 
we  shall  witness  all  this,  if  the  French  do  come ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, I  am  so  enchanted  with  the  ordinary  English  behaviour  of 
these  invaluable  persons,  that  I  earnestly  pray  no  opportunity  may 
be  given  them  for  Roman  valour,  and  for  those  very  un-Roman  pen* 
sions  which  they  would  all,  of  course,  take  especial  care  to  claim  in 
consequence.  But,  whatever  was  our  conduct,  if  every  ploughman 
was  as  great  a  hero  as  he  who  was  called  from  his  oxen  to  save  Rome 
from  her  enemies,  I  should  still  say,  that  at  such  a  crisis  you  want 
the  affections  of  all  your  subjects  in  both  islands ;  there  is  no  spirit 
which' you  must  alienate,  no  heart  you  must  avert ;  every  man  must 
feel  he  has  a  country,  and  that  there  is  an  urgent  and  pressing  cause 
why  he  should  expose  himself  to  death." 

He  sketches  the  history  of  Presbyterianism : — 

"  If  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  environed  as  they  are  on  every 
side  with  Jenkinsons,  Percevals,  Melvilles,  and  other  perils,  were  to 
pray  for  divine  illumination  and  aid,  what  more  could  Providence, 
in  its  mercy,  do  than  send  them  the  example  of  Scotland?  For  what 
a  length  of  years  was  it  attempted  to  compel  the  Scotch  to  change 
their  religion  :  horse,  foot,  artillery,  and  armed  prebendaries,  were 
sent  out  after  the  Presbyterian  parsons  and  their  congregations.  The 
Percevals  of  those  days  called  for  blood.  This  call  is  never  made  in 
vain,  and  blood  was  shed ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  and  horror  of 
the  Percevals  of  those  days,  they  could  not  introduce  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  nor  prevent  that  metaphysical  people  from  going 
to  heaven  their  true  way,  instead  of  our  true  way.  With  a  little  oat- 
meal for  food,  and  a  little  sulphur  for  friction  —  allaying  cutaneoui 
irritation  with  the  one  hand,  and  holding  his  Calvinistical  creed  in 
the  other — Sawney  ran  away  to  his  flinty  hills,  sung  his  psalm  out  of 
tune  his  own  way,  and  listened  to  his  sermon  of  two  hours'  long, 
amid  the  rough  and  imposing  melancholy  of  the  tallest  thistles.  But 
Sawney  brought  up  his  unbreeched  offspring  in  a  cordial  hatred  of 
his  oppressors ;  and  Scotland  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  weakness  of 
England  then,  as  Ireland  is  at  this  moment.  The  true  and  the  onlj 
remedy  was  applied :  the  Scotch  were  suffered  to  worship  God  after 
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their  own  tiresome  mflnner,  witliout  pam,  penalty,  and  privation. 
No  lightnings  descended  from  heaven  ;  the  country  was  not  ruined  ; 
the  world  is  not  yet  come  to  an  end  ;  the  dignitaries  who  foretold 
all  the^e  consequences  are  utterly  forgotten/' 

He  exposes  the  injustice  of  retigiouM  persecution: — 
"  I  admit  there  is  a  vast  luxury  in  selecting  a  particular  set  of 
Christians,  and  in  worrying  them  as  a  boy  worries  a  puppy  dog :  it  is 
an  arauscment  in  which  all  the  young  English  are  brought  up  from 
their  earliest  days,  I  tike  the  idea  of  suying  to  men  who  use  a  dif- 
ferent hassock  from  me,  that,  till  they  change  their  hassock  they 
shall  never  be  colonels,  aldermen,  or  parliament- men.  While  I  am 
gratifying  ray  personal  insolence  respecting  religious  forms,  I  fondle 
myself  into  an  idea  that  I  am  religious^  and  that  I  am  doing  my  duty 
in  the  most  exemplary  {as  I  certainly  am  in  the  most  easy)  way. 
But  then,  m}'  good  Abraham,  this  sport,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  be- 
come, with  respect  to  the  Catholics,  a  little  dangerous;  and  if  we  are 
not  extremely  careful  in  taking  the  amusement,  we  shall  tumble  into 
the  holy  water  and  be  drowned.  As  it  seems  necessary  to  your  idea 
of  an  established  church  to  have  somebody  to  worry  and  torment, 
suppose  we  were  to  select  for  this  purpose  William  Wilberforce, 
Ksq.,  and  the  patent  Christians  of  Clapham.  We  shall  by  this  expe- 
dient enjoy  the  same  opportunity  for  cruelty  and  injusticej  without 
being  exposed  to  the  same  risks.  We  will  compel  them  to  abjure 
vital  clergymen  by  a  public  test ;  to  deny  that  the  said  William 
Wilberforce  has  any  power  of  working  miracles,  touching  for  bar- 
renness, or  any  other  infirmity  ;  or  that  he  is  endowed  with  any  pre- 
ternatural giiY  whatever*  We  will  swear  them  to  the  doctrine  of 
good  works, — compel  them  to  preach  common  sense,  and  to  hear  it, 
—  to  frequent  bishops,  deans,  and  other  high  churchmen,  —  and  to 
appear  (once  in  the  quarter,  at  the  least)  at  some  melodramCj  opera, 
pantomime,  or  other  light scenical  representation:  in  short,  we  will 
gratify  the  love  of  insolence  and  power  ;  we  will  enjoy  the  old  or- 
thodox sport  of  witnessing  the  impotent  anger  of  meu  compelled  to 
submit  to  civil  degradation,  or  to  sacrifice  their  notions  of  truth  to 
ours*  And  all  this  we  may  do  without  the  slightest  risk,  because 
their  numbers  are,  as  yet,  not  very  considerable,  Cruelty  and  injus- 
tice must,  of  course,  exist;  but  why  connect  them  with  danger? 
Why  torture  a  bull-dog,  when  you  can  get  a  frog  or  a  rabbit?  I  am 
"  ire  my  proposal  will  meet  with  the  most  universal  approbation. 
lo  not  be  appreliensive  of  any  opposition  from  ministers.  If  it  is  a 
case  of  hatred,  we  are  sure  that  one  man  will  defend  it  by  the  Gos- 
pel ;  if  it  abridges  human  freeiJom,  we  know  that  another  will  find 
precedents  for  it  in  the  Revolution/' 

He  proposes  to  exclude  men  w^ith  red  hair  from  Parliament:— 

ll  "  I  have  often  thought,  if  the  tvisdimi  ofouraNcesturs  had  excluded 

all  persons  w^ith  red  hair  from  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  throes 

I       and  convulsions  it  would  occasion  to  restore  them  to  their  natural 

^^pghts  1     What  mobs  and   riots  would  it  produce !     To  what  in- 

^Hlnite  abuse  and  obloquy  would  the  CHpillary  patriot  be  exposed  I 

^^what  wormwood  would  distil  from  Mr.  Perceval  1  what  froth  would 

drop  from   Mr.  Canning!  how   (I  will  not   Hay  my,  but  our  Lord 

Hawkesbury,  for  he  belongs  to  us  all,)  how  our  Lord  Hawkesbury 

would  work  away  about  the  hair  of  King  Wiiliam,  and  Lord  Somers, 

and  the  authors  of  the  great  and  glorious  revolution!  how  Lord 
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Eldon  would  apoeal  to  the  Deity,  and  his  own  yirtues,  and  to  the 
hair  of  his  chilaren  !  Some  would  say  that  red-haired  men  were 
superstitious ;  some  would  prove  they  were  Atheists ;  they  would 
be  petitioned  against,  as  the  friends  of  slavery  and  the  advocates  for 
revolt :  in  short,  such  a  corrupter  of  the  heart  and  the  understand- 
ing is  the  spirit  of  persecution,  that  these  unfortunate  people  (con- 
spired against  by  their  fellow-subjects  of  every  complexion),  if  they 
cud  not  emigrate  to  countries  where  hair  of  another  colour  was  per- 
secuted, would  be  driven  to  the  falsehood  of  perukes,  or  the  hypo- 
crisy of  the  Tricosian  fluid." 

Sydney  Smith  had  a  strong  dislike  to  Canning ;  he  attacks  him  in 
his  letters  respecting  the  Catholics  with  great  bitterness,  which  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  Canning  was  always  understood  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  Catholic  claims. 

''  It  is  only  the  public  situation  which  this  gentleman  holds  which 
entitles  me,  or  induces  me,  to  say  so  much  about  him.  He  is  a  fly  in 
amber :  nobody  cares  about  the  fly :  the  only  question  is.  How  the 
devil  did  he  get  there  ?  Nor  do  I  attack  him  from  the  love  of  glory, 
but  from  the  love  of  utility,  as  a  burgomaster  hunts  a  rat  in  a  Dutdi 
dyke,  for  fear  it  should  flood  a  province. 

"  Your  blockading-ships  may  be  forced  to  come  home  for  provi- 
sions and  repairs,  or  they  may  be  blown  off  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
compelled  to  bear  away  for  their  own  coast :  and  you  will  observe 
that  the  very  same  wind  which  locks  you  up  in  the  British  Channd 
when  you  are  got  there,  is  eminently  favourable  for  the  invasion  of 
Ireland.  And  yet  this  is  called  government ;  and  the  people  husia 
Friar  Perceval,  for  continuing  to  expose  his  country  day  after  day  to 
such  tremendous  perils  as  these,— cursing  the  men  who  would  have 
given  up  a  question  in  theology  to  have  saved  us  from  such  a  risk. 
The  British  empire  at  this  moment  is  in  the  state  of  a  peach-bloasouit 
— if  the  wind  blows  gently  from  one  quarter  it  survives,  if  furiously 
from  the  other  it  perishes.  A  stiff*  breeze  may  set  in  from  the  north, 
the  Rochefort  squadron  will  be  taken,  and  the  friar  will  be  the  most 
holy  of  men ;  if  it  comes  from  some  other  point,  Ireland  is  gone,  we 
curse  ourselves  as  a  set  of  monastic  madmen,  and  call  out  for  the  un- 
availing satisfaction  of  Mr.  Perceval's  head.  Such  a  state  of  politicil 
existence  is  scarcely  credible ;  it  is  the  action  of  a  mad  young  fool 
standing  upon  one  foot,  and  peeping  down  the  crater  of  Mount 
^tna, — not  the  conduct  of  a  wise  and  a  sober  people  deciding  upon 
their  best  and  dearest  interests ;  and  in  the  name,  the  much-injured 
name,  of  Heaven,  what  is  it  all  for,  that  we  expose  ourselves  to  these 
dangers  ?  Is  it  that  we  may  sell  more  muslin  ?  Is  it  that  we  may 
acquire  more  territory  ?  Is  it  that  we  may  strengthen  what  we  have 
already  acquired  ?  No :  nothing  of  all  this ;  but  that  one  set  of 
Irishmen  may  torture  another  set  of  Irishmen, — that  Sir  Phelim 
O'Cal lagan  may  continue  to  whip  Sir  Toby  M'Tackle,  his  next-door 
neighbour,  and  continue  to  ravish  his  Catholic  daughters ;  and  theie 
are  the  measures  which  the  honest  and  consistent  secretary  supports ; 
and  this  is  the  secretary  whose  genius,  in  the  estimation  of  brother 
Abraham,  is  to  extinguish  the  genius  of  Bonaparte.  Pompey  was  killed 
by  a  slave,  Goliath  smitten  by  a  stripling,  Pyrrhus  died  by  the  hand  of 
a  woman ;  tremble,  thou  great  Gaul,  from  whose  head  an  armed 
Minerva  leaps  forth  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  tremble,  thou  scourge  of 
God,  a  pleasant  man  is  come  out  against  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  laid 
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low  by  a  joker  of  jokes,  and  he  shall  talk  his  pleasant  talk  agaiost 
thee,  and  ihou  fehalt  be  no  more/' 

*'  Lastly,  what  remains  to  Mr.  George  Canning,  but  that  he  ride 
up  and  down  Pall  Mall  glorious  upon  a  white  hor&e,  and  that  they 
cry  out  before  him,  '  Tlius  shall  it  be  done  to  the  statesman  who  hath 
written  The  Needy  Knife-Grinder  and  the  German  play  ?'*' 

We  might  go  on  thus  till  we  had  quoted  the  whole  volume^  which 
extends  to  little  more  than  one  hundred  pages. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Qtmrterit/  RetdeWt  (published  in  IBOI),) 
there  is  an  article  headed  *'  Sydney  Smith/*  in  which  the  reverend 
rector  of  Foston  is  Wilson-Crockered  with  great  fury-  His  two 
volumes  oi*  ''sprightly  sermons"*  are  strongly  censured,  and  the 
critic  falsely  accuses  Sydney  of'*  Socinianism/'  In  a  sermon  preached 
before  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  clergy  at  Mai  ton  ^ 
at  the  visitation^  August  in  the  same  year,  Sydney  Smith  reviewed 
the  reviewer;  and  refuted  the  Qtiarferit/  from  the  pulpit ! 

Although  it  may  have  been  true  that  when  Sydney  Smith  began 
his  political  career  "there  wa^  no  more  chance  of  a  Whig  adminis- 
tration than  of  a  thaw  in  Zembla,"  yet  it  would  be  erroneous  to  sup- 
pose that  he  suffered  any  persecution  for  his  opinions,  or  was,  by 
their  profession,  cut  off  trom  society.  He  >vas  a  lion  in  the  metro- 
polis, a  welcome  guest  at  Holland  House,  and  a  favourite  in  May- 
fair,  In  Yorkshire,  whither  he  went  in  lOOfi,  liberal  principles  were 
by  no  means  so  unfashionable  as  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  from 
the  auto-biographical  preface  of  the  worthy  canon.  In  those  days 
ihe  Whig  Earl  Carlisle,  at  Castle  Howard,  (not  many  miles  from  Fos- 
ton,) Lord  Dundas,  at  Aske,  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Milton, 
at  Went  worth  House,  exercised  great  political  infiuence  in  York- 
shire. The  city  of  York  was  railed  by  a  whig  Lord  Mayor  and  cor- 
poration ;  and,  in  the  three  Ridings,  there  were  many  leading  fami- 
lies distinguished  for  their  liberal  principles — the  Vavasours,  the 
Wyvills,  tiie  Maxwells,  the  Constables,  the  Milners,  Sec, 

rl  Many  anecdotes  respecting  Sydney  Smith  are  current  in  the 
Bounty.  The  parsonage-house  was  a  kind  of  dispensary  ;  indeed,  up 
to  the  last,  it  was  his  custom  "  to  dine  w  ith  the  rich  in  London  and 
phasic  the  poor  in  the  country — passing  from  the  sauces  of  Dives  to 
the  «ores  of  Lazarus."  He  visited  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  assidu- 
ously ]>erformed  all  his  parochial  duties.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
improve  the  notions  of  the  country  people  on  domestic  economy  ; — 
he  w  as  of  opinion  that  the  hawbucks  did  not  use  the  most  nutritious 
diet  that  their  means  admitted  of  their  using,  and  he  had  a  sort  of 

K model  pudding"  exhibited  in  the  kitchen  at  Foston. 
On  Sunday,  the  1st  of  August,  1826,  he  preached  the  assize  ser- 
on  in  York  Cathedral,  before  Sir  John  Bay  ley,  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  Sir  John  Hullock,  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen,  and  a  large  number  of  the  Bar  of 
the  Northern  Circuit*  Fancy  the  consternation,  when  Sydney  gave 
knut  his  text, — '*  //  certain  lawyer  stood  up  and  asked  him  a  tjuestion 
^^Mffiipt'tng  himT*  The  barristers  exchanged  furtive  glances — the  re- 
^corder  grinned — the  ladies  used  their  smelling-bottles  and  pocket- 

•  Two  volumes  of  sffrmoiiB  by  tlio  Rev,  Sydney  Smith,  A.M.,  late  fellow  of  New 
C<dlti|pf,  Ok  ford  ^  rector  of  Foston,  near  Vork,  one  of  the  evening  preachers  at  the 
Feoiulliiig  HoApitalf  and  alternate  morning  preucher  at  Berkdoy  and  Fiuruy 
C'bap^* 
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handkerchiefs — the  vicars-choral  shivered,  not  knowing  what  was  to 
come  next,  and  my  lords  the  judges  could  scarcely  refinam  from  going 
off  on  tibe  giggle  I  The  sermon  proved  to  he  a  very  eloquent  expo- 
sition of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  legal  profession. 

The  worthy  priest  despised  all  manner  of  humbug.  Travelling  in 
a  stage  coach  to  Leeds  he  found  himself  on  one  occasion,  in  company 
with  a  voung  Dissenting  preacher,  rabid  in  his  liberalism,  who  de- 
daimed  loudly  to  his  fellow-passengers  on  the  illumination  of  the 
nineteenth  century — the  progress  of  science — the  march  of  mind— 
the  blindness  and  bigotry  of  past  times — the  criminality  of  persecu- 
tion !  '^  All  you  say,  sir,"  said  Svdney,  who  had  listened  quietly  in 
the  corner  of  the  coach  to  his  rodomontade,  **  is  (^uite  true ;  and  yet, 
— I  cannot  account  for  the  feeling — but  I  should  just  like  to  see  oar 
Quaker  burtit," 

"Horrible!  do  you  know  the  sin,  sir,  of  entertaining  sudi  a 
thought  ?"  exclaimed  the  sucking  radical. 

Sydney  burst  into  a  horse  laugh,  the  company  joined  chorus,  and 
the  presumptuous  stripling  was  drowned  amid  general  cacchination. 

He  himself  informs  us,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  speeches,  that  at 
a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  East  Riding,  at  Beverly,  he  found 
himself  alone  in  opposing  the  adoption  of  a  petition  against  Catholic 
Emancipation.  '<  A  poor  clergyman,"  he  adds,  "  whispered  to  me 
that  he  was  quite  of  my  way  of  thinking,  but  had  mne  children,  I 
begged  he  would  remain  Protestant." 

While  in  Yorkshire,  Sydney  Smith  was  engaged  in  an  unceadog 
conflict  with  the  Game  Laws,  Spring-guns,  and  Man-traps,  and  the 
system  of  punishing  untried  prisoners.  Speaking  of  the  roan* 
traps,  he  exclaims :  -7-  '*  There  is  a  sort  of  horror  in  thinking  of 
a  whole  land  filled  with  lurking  engines  of  death — machinations 
against  human  life  under  every  green  tree — traps  and  guns  in  efery 
dusky  dell  and  bosky  bourn — ^the  fcrce  rtolurd,  the  lords  of  manon 
eyeing  their  peasantry  as  so  many  butts  and  marks,  and  panting 
to  hear  the  click'  of  the  trap  and  to  see  the  flash  of  the  gun." 

What  admirable  good  sense  and  wit  there  is  in  the  following  pas- 
sage on  the  Game  Laws : — **  It  is  impossible  to  make  an  uneducsled 
man  understand  in  what  manner  a  bird,  hatched  nobody  knowt 
where^ — to-day  living  in  ray  field,  to-morrow  in  yours — should  be  if 
strictly  property  as  the  goose,  whose  whole  history  can  be  traced  from 
the  egg  to  the  spit.  The  arguments  upon  which  this  depends  are  10 
contrary  to  the  notions  of  the  poor — so  repugnant  to  their  nassioiif 
— and  perhaps  so  much  above  their  comprehension,  that  tliey  ut 
totally  unavailing.  The  same  man  who  would  respect  an  orchard,a 
garden,  or  an  hen-roost,  scarcely  thinks  he  is  committing  any  fault  tM 
invading  the  game-covers  of  his  richer  neighbour ;  and  as  soon  • 
he  becomes  tired  of  honest  industry,  his  first  resource  is  in  pluIlde^ 
ing  the  rich  magazines  of  hares,  pheasants,  and  partridges---the  top 
and  bottom  dishes — which,  on  every  side  his  village,  are  running 
and  flying  before  his  eyes." 

Here  is  a  graphic  portrait : — "  The  English  are  a  calm,  reflecditf 
people ;  they  will  give  time  and  money  when  they  are  convinced, 
but  they  love  dates,  names,  and  certificates.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  heart-rending  narratives  Bull  requires  the  day  of  the  month, 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  the  name  of  the  parish,  and  the  countersi|(fi 
of  three  or  four  respectable  householders.     After  these  aflectin| 
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circaniBtances  he  can  no  longer  hold  out;  but  gives  way  to  the 
kindness  of  his  nature— puffs,  blubbers,  and  subscribes  I" 

Sydney  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  system  of  agriculture 
pracUsed  in  Ireiand^  which  he  seems  to  have  visited ;  he  had  seen 
scmie  good  farming  on  the  Wolds.  **  The  most  ludicrous  of  all 
human  objects/'  he  declares,  "  is  an  Irishman  ploughing.  A  gi- 
gantic figure,  a  seven-foot  machine  for  turning  potatoes  into  human 
nature,  wrapt  up  in  an  immense  great-coat,  and  urging  on  two 
starved  ponies  with  dreadful  imprecations  and  uplifted  shillala." 

"  Mad  Quakers,"  is  the  name  of  a  paper,  which  would  have  been 
entitled,  by  any  gentleman  in  drab, '' Insane  Members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends."  Mad  Quakers,  however,  eccentric  Sydney  would  have 
it.  Yet,  so  far  from  the  article  being  a  skit  on  a  serious  sub- 
ject, that  it  is  a  very  honest  criticism  on  an  excellent  work  by  the 
late  Mr.  Tuke  of  York,  and  a  very  favourable  notice  of  a  most  va- 
luable institution — ^the  York  Retreat.  In  1813,  when  Mr.  Tuke 
wrote,  lunatics  were  treated  with  violence  and  brutality,  and  Sydney 
Smith  was  amongst  those  who  came  forward  at  that  time  to  recom- 
mend humanity  and  forbearance  in  the  treatment  of  insane  patients. 

In  reviewing  a  pamphlet  on  untried  prisoners,  by  Archdeacon 
Headlam,  a  Yorkshire  magistrate,  '*  the  leader  of  the  Quorum,  who 
ooold  say  with  the  pious  Mne&s : — 

'  Quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi, 
£t  quorum  pan  magna  fui,'  ^ 

he  says,  ''  A  man  may  be  cast  into  jail  at  the  end  of  August,  and 
not  be  tried  till  the  March  following.  Is  it  tio  punishment  to  such  a 
man  to  tvalk  up-hill  like  a  turnspit-dog  in  an  infamous  machine  for  six 
mtmihs?" 

In  the  year  1829,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  exchanged  the  rectory 
of  Foston  for  the  rectory  of  Combe -Fiery,  Somersetshire.  Combe- 
Flory  is  a  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Taunton,  and  is  in  the  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  His  motive  in  making  the  exchange  was,  pro- 
bably, that  he  might  be  near  those  scenes  where  he  had  spent  his 
boyhood, — Lydiard,  his  father's  property,  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Taunton.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  made  two  or  three  effective  speeches  in  favour  of  it.  In 
1831  Sydney  Smith  was  appointed  to  the  canonry  of  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, London,  by  the  6rey  government ; — some  had  looked  for- 
ward to  his  elevation  to  a  bishopric. 

In  1837  the  first  of  the  celebrated  Cathedral  Letters,  addressed  to 
the  Archdeacon  Singleton,  made  their  appearance ;  two  others  fol- 
Icrwed.  The  object  of  these  publications  was  to  show  up  the  Church 
Commission,  and  resist  the  attempt  to  extinguish  the  prebends  at- 
tached to  the  Cathedrals.  Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
controversy,  we  shall  select  a  few  passages  in  the  best  style  of 
Sydney  Smith  from  these  letters : — 

*'  Now,  remember,"  he  says,  '*  I  hate  to  overstate  my  case.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  destruction  of  Cathedrals  will  put  an  end  to  rail- 
roads :  I  believe  that  good  mustard  and  cress,  sown  after  Lord 
John's  Bill  is  passed,  will,  if  duly  watered,  continue  to  grow.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  country  has  no  right,  after  the  death  of  individual 
incumbents,  to  do  what  they  propose  to  do ; — I  merely  say  that  it  is 
inexpedient,  uncalled  for,  and  mischievous, — that  the  lower  Clergy, 
for  whose  sake  it  is  proposed  to  be  done,  do  not  desire  it, — ^that  the 
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Bishop  Commissioners,  who  proposed  it,  would  be  heartily  glad  if  it 
was  put  an  end  to, — ^that  it  wiU  lower  the  character  of  thoee  who 
enter  into  the  church,  and  accustom  the  English  people  to  lam 
and  dangerous  confiscations ;  and  I  would  not  have  gentlemen  of  the 
money-1^8,  and  of  wheat  and  bean-land^  forget  that  the  word 
Church  means  many  other  things  than  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  a 
discourse  of  five-and-twenty  minutes'  duration  on  the  Sabbi^  It 
means  a  check  to  the  conceited  rashness  of  experimental  reasoocn 
— an  adhesion  to  old  moral  landmarks — an  attachment  to  the 
happiness  we  have  gained  from  tried  institutions  greater  than  the 
expectation  of  that  which  is  promised  by  novelty  and  change.  The 
loud  cry  of  ten  thousand  teachers  of  justice  and  worship,  that  crv 
which  masters  the  Borgias  and  Catitines  of  the  world,  and  guards 
from  devastation  the  best  works  of  God — 

*  Magna  testantur  voce  per  orbem 
Discite  jusUtiam  moniti  et  non  temnere  divos.* 

He  turns  the  tables  on  the  Episcopal  Reformers : — "  The  Bishops 
and  Commissioners  wanted  a  fund  to  endow  small  Livings ;  they  did 
not  touch  a  farthing  of  their  own  incomes,  only  distributed  them  a 
little  more  equally ;  and  proceeded  lustily  at  once  to  confiscate  Ca- 
thedral property.  But  wny  was  it  necessary,  if  the  fund  for  smafl 
Livings  was  such  a  paramount  consideration,  that  the  future  Ardi- 
bishops  of  Canterbury  should  be  left  with  two  palaces,  and  £15,000 
per  annum  ?  Why  is  every  future  Bishop  of  London  to  have  a 
palace  in  Fulham,  a  house  in  St  James's  Square,  and  ten  thounnd 
pounds  a-year  ?  Could  not  all  the  Episcopal  functions  be  carried 
on  well  and  effectually  with  the  half  of  these  incomes  ?  Is  it  nece^ 
sary  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  give  feasts  to  Aris- 
tocratic London ;  and  that  the  domestics  of  the  Prelacy  should  stand 
with  swords  and  bag-wigs  round  pig,  and  turkey,  and  venison,  to 
defend,  as  it  were,  the  Orthodox  gastronome  from  the  fierce  Uni- 
tarian, the  fell  Baptist,  and  all  the  famished  children  of  Dissent  ^ 

Here  is  a  picture  in  his  best  style : — '^  Frequently  did  Livd  Joba 
meet  the  destroying  Bishops:  much  did  he  commend  their  dailr 
heap  of  ruins ;  sweetly  did  they  smile  on  each  other,  and  macs 
charming  talk  was  there  on  meteorology  and  catarrh,  s^  the  par- 
ticular Cathedral  they  were  pulling  down  at  each  period  ;*  till  ene 
fine  day  the  Home  Secretary,  with  a  voice  more  bland,  and  a  kwk 
more  ardently  affectionate,  than  that  which  the  masculine  mouse  be- 
stows on  his  nibbling  female,  informed  them  that  the  GovemmenC 
meant  to  take  all  the  Church  property  into  their  own  hands,  to  pij 
the  rates  out  of  it,  and  deliver  the  residue  to  the  rightful  posfef- 
sors.  Such  an  effect,  they  say,  was  never  before  produced  by  a  tmp 
de  theatre.  The  Commission  was  separated  in  an  instant :  Londos 
clenched  his  fist ;  Canterbury  was  hurried  out  by  his  Chaplains,  and 
put  into  a  warm  bed ;  a  solemn  vacancy  spread  itself  over  the  ftce 
of  Gloucester  ;  Lincoln  was  taken  out  in  strong  hysterics.  Whits 
noble  scene  Serjeant  Talfourd  would  have  made  of  this  ?  Why  are 
such  talents  wasted  on  Ion  and  the  Athenian  Captive  ?" 

Again : — "  There  is  some  safety  in  dignity.     A  Church  if  i> 

danger  when  it  is  degraded.     It  costs  mankind  much  less  to  destroy 

it  when  .in  institution  is  associated  with  mean,  and  not  with  elerited 

*  <<  What  Cathedral  arc  wc  pulling  down  to-day]**  wai  the  standiog  qucttioBit 

tlio  CommiMion. 
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iJens.  I  should  like  to  seethe  subject  in  the  hatitls  of  H,  B,  I  would 
entitle  the  print  — *  The  Bishops'  Saturday  Night ;  or,  Lord  John 
Russell  at  the  pay -table/ 

"  The  Bishops  should  be  standing  before  the  pay-table,  and  re- 
ceiving their  weekly  allowance ;  Lord  John  and  Spring  Rice  count- 
ing, ringing,  and  biting  the  sovereigiiB,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
insisting  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  given  him  one 
which  was  not  weight.  Viscount  Melbourne,  in  high  chuckle, 
should  be  standing,  with  his  hat  on,  and  his  back  to  tlie  fire,  de- 
lighted with  the  contest ;  and  the  Deans  and  Canons  should  be 
in  the  background,  waiting  till  their  turn  came,  and  the  Bishops 
were  paid  ;  and  among  them  a  Canon^  of  large  composition,  urging 
them  on  not  to  give  way  too  much  to  the  Bench.  Perhaps  I  should 
add  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  recommending  the  truck 
principle  to  the  Bishops,  and  offering  to  pay  them  in  hassocks,  cas- 
socks, aprons  J  shovel- hats,  sermon -cases,  and  such  like  ecclesiastical 
geer/' 

We  cannot  omit  his  portraits  of  Viscount  Melbourne  and  Lord 
John  Russelh  Let  us  lake  the  head  of  the  late  Whig  government 
first : — *'  But  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  our  Viscount  is  somewhat  of 
an  impostor-  Everything  about  him  seems  to  betoken  careless  de- 
solation ;  any  one  would  suppogie  from  his  manner  that  he  was  play- 
ing at  chuck-farthing  with  human  happiness;  that  he  was  always  on 
the  heel  of  pastime  ;  that  he  would  giggle  away  the  Great  Charter^ 
and  decide  bv  the  method  of  tee- lot um  whether  my  Lords  the 
Bishops  should  or  should  not  retain  their  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  All  this  is  the  mere  vanity  of  surprising,  and  making  us  be- 
lieve that  he  can  play  with  kingdoms  as  other  men  can  with  nine- 
pi  as.  Instead  of  this  lofty  nebulo,  this  miracle  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual felicities,  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  sensible  honest  man,  who 
means  to  do  his  duty  to  the  Sovereign  and  to  the  country :  instead 
of  being  the  ignorant  man  he  pretends  to  be,  before  he  meets  the  de- 
putation of  Tallow-Chandlers  in  the  morning,  he  sits  up  half  the 
night  talking  with  Thomas  Young  about  melting  and  skimming, 
and  then,  though  he  has  acquired  knowledge  enough  to  work  off*  a 
whole  vat  of  prime  Leicester  tallow,  he  pretends  next  morning  not  to 
know  the  difference  between  a  dip  and  a  mould.  In  the  same  way, 
when  he  has  been  employed  in  reading  Acts  of  Parliament,  he 
would  persuade  you  that  he  has  been  reading  Ckghorn  on  Ifte  BviiiU 
tudes,  or  Pkkler  on  the  Nine  Difficult  Poijits.  Neither  can  I  allow 
to  this  Minister  (however  he  may  be  irritated  by  the  denial)  the  ex* 
treme  merit  of  indifference  to  the  conseqtiences  of  his  measures.  I 
believe  him  to  be  conscientiously  alive  to  the  good  or  evil  that  he  is 
doing,  and  that  his  caution  has  more  than  once  arrested  the  gigantic 
projects  of  the  Lycurgus  of  the  Lower  House.  1  am  sorry  to  hurt 
any  man's  feelings,  and  to  brush  away  the  magnificent  tabric  of 
levity  and  gaiety  he  has  reared  ;  but  I  accuse  our  Minister  of 
honesty  and  diligence  ;  I  deny  that  he  is  careless  or  rash :  he  is 
nothing  more  than  a  man  of  good  understanding,  and  good  prin- 
ciple, disguised  in  the  eternal  and  somewhat  wearisome  affectation 
of  9.  political  Roue," 

•'  Lord  John  Russell  gives  himself  great  credit  for  not  haying 
confii^cated  Church  property,  but  merely  remodelled  and  redivided 
it.      1  accuse  that  excellent  man  not  of  plunder,  but  I  accuse  him  of 
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taking  the  Church  of  England,  rolling  it  about  as  a  cook  does  a 
piece  of  dough  with  a  rolling-pin,  cutting  a  hundred  different  shapes 
with  all  the  plastic  fertility  of  a  confectioner,  and  without  the  most 
distant  suspicion  that  he  can  ever  be  wrong,  or  ever  be  mistaken ; 
with  a  certainty  that  he  can  anticipate  the  consequences  of  every 
possible  change  in  human  affairs.  There  is  not  a  more  honest  not  a 
better  man  in  England  than  Lord  John  Russell ;  but  his  worst 
failure  is,  that  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  all  moral  fear:  there  is 
nothing  he  would  not  underUke.  I  believe  he  would  perform 
the  operation  for  the  stone — ^build  St  Peter's— or  assume  (with  or 
without  ten  minutes'  notice)  the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet ; 
and  no  one  would  discover  by  his  manner  that  the  patient  had  died 
— the  Church  tumbled  down — and  the  Channel  Fleet  been  knocked 
to  atoms." 

Sydney  Smith's  last  writings  were,  a  Pamphlet  against  the  Ballot, 
a  Letter  on  Imprisonment  in  Railway  Carriages,  and  a  Letter  on 
Pennsylvanian  Bonds.  They  exhibit  all  the  power,  sarcasm,  wit,  and 
logic  which  distinguish  his  earliest  productions.  Like  Cobbett,  he 
preserved  his  freshness  and  originality  to  the  last.  '^  Railroad  tra- 
velling," he  observes,  ''  is  a  delightful  improvement  of  human  life 
Man  is  become  a  bird ;  he  can  fly  longer  and  quicker  than  a  Solao 
goose.  The  mamma  rushes  sixtv  miles  in  two  hours  to  the  adiiiig 
finger  of  her  conjugating  and  declining  grammar  boy.  The  early 
Scotchman  scratches  himself  in  the  morning  mists  of  the  north,  and 
has  his  porridge  in  Piccadilly  before  the  setting  sun.  The  Pus^ite 
priest,  after  a  rush  of  one  hundred  miles,  appears  with  his  bttle 
volume  of  nonsense  at  the  breakfast  of  his  bookseller.  Everything 
is  near,  everything  is  immediate — time,  distance,  and  delay  are 
abolished.  But,  though  charming  and  fascinating  as  all  this  is,  we 
must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  price  we  shall  pay  for  it.  There  will 
be,  every  three  or  four  years,  some  dreadful  massacre — whole  trains 
will  be  hurled  down  a  precipice,  and  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
persons  will  be  killed  on  the  spot.  There  will  be,  every  now  and 
then,  a  great  combustion  of  human  bodies,  as  there  has  been  at  Paris." 

The  following  note  from  the  canon  of  St.  Paul's  has  found  its  way 
into  the  French  papers.     It  was  addressed  to  M.  Eugene  Robin  bat 
a  few  months  before  his  death.     "  I  am  seventy-four  years  old,  sod 
being  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  and  a  rector  of  a  parish  in  tbe 
country,  my  time  is  divided  equally  between  town  and  country.    I 
am  living  amidst  the  best  society  in  the  metropolis,  am  at  ease  in mj 
circumstances,  in  tolerable  health,  a  mild  Whig,  a  tolerating  Charcb- 
man,  and  much  given  to  talking,  laughing,  and  noise.     I  dine  with 
the  rich  in  London  and  physic  the  poor  in  the  country,  passing  from 
the  sauces  of  Dives  to  the  sores  of  Lazarus.     I  am  upon  the  whole  tfi 
happy  man,  have  found  the  world  an  entertaining  world,  and  am 
heartily  thankful  to  Providence  for  the  part  allotted  to  me  in  it" 

We  now  draw  near  to  the  end:  and,  as  it  has  been  pointedly 
observed,  the  name  of  Sydney  Smith  for  the  first  time  become! 
associated  with  gloom  !  lie  died  full  of  years  and  honours,  and  hu 
lefl  a  name  behind  him  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  ad- 
mirers of  genius  and  the  friends  of  liberty.  Peace  to  the  manly  sool 
that  sleepeth !  We  conclude  with  the  valedictory  apostrophe  with 
which  he  closes  Peter  Plymley's  letters — 
Ziongmn  Vale  I 
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BY   PAUL  PR  BNDB  ROAST. 
WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOHN  LBBCH. 

In  the  delightful  month  of  June  it  hap{>en8^  not  unfrequently^  that 
all  Nature^  in  the  words  of  several  poets,  is  gay.  Occasionally^  how- 
ever^ she  indulges  in  extraordinary  ebullitions^ —-downright  paroxysms 
of  mirth.  Earth  and  sky  are  lighted  up  with  unusual  splendour,  as  if 
by  way  of  illumination  for  some  fairy  merry*making.  The  sun> 
coming  out  in  his  glory^  warms  the  very  hearts  of  cabbages^— to  say 
nothing  of  cabbage-roses  and  other  flowers,  whether  of  the  field  or  gar* 
den, — and  presiding^  like  a  celestial  toast-master,  over  the  festive  scene^ 
calls  continually  on  thrush  and  blackbird,  finch  and  linnet,  to  oblige 
creation  with  a  song.  In  fact.  Nature^  at  such  times,  not  only  smiles, 
but  laughs  as  it  were  from  ear  to  ear, — shakes  her  sides  with  laughter. 
Her  face  is  like  the  face  of  beauty,  with  a  broad  grin  upon  it.  On  one 
particular  morning  in  this  lovely  month.  Nature,  being  in  this  state  of 
champagne,  did  especially  enliven  Hampton  Cpurt  and  its  vicinity. 
How  splendidly  ^It  were  the  horse-chesnuts ;  nay,  the  thorns  in 
Bushy  Park :  sadly  yet  sweetly  suggestive  of  that  gingerbread  which 
we  rejoioed  in,  in  life's  young  morning ! 

Now,  this  was  just  the  day  for  a  holiday;  wisely,  therefore,  had 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Beatty,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Miss  Miles,  exchanged  the 
bnsy  hum  of  Bloomsbury  for  another  sort  of  hum, — to  wit,  that  of  the 
summer  bees^  which,  mingling  with  the  notes  of  the  feathered  songsters 
and  the  lively  prattle  of  gaily-attired  visitors,  made  tuneful  the  par* 
ierres  of  Hampton  Court  aforesaid. 

And  the  sprightly  Londoners  had  taken  Mr.  Damper  with  them,  for 
Mr.  Damper  had  said  that  he  should  like  to  go.  Mr.  Damper  was  a 
friend  of  the  party,— of  all  the  parties, — with  respect  to  two  of  whom  he 
was  about  to  act  in  a  situation  of  responsibility  on  an  approaching  in- 
teresting occasion  ; — for  Mr.  Mitchell  was  going  to  lead  Miss  Miles  to 
a  place  called  the  Altar  of  Hymen.  He  had  settled  his  affections  on 
her,  and  therewith  intended  to  settle  a  little  property,  and  Mr.  Damper 
was  to  be  one  of  the  trustees. 

Miss  Miles  was  the  cousin  and  guest  of  the  Beattys,  and  she  had 
been  sojourning  within  their  gates  for  a  fortnight  all  but  three  days. 
When  those  three  days  were  past,  she  was  to  be  Miles  no  more.  Yes, 
she  was  to  be  married  !  Need  we  descant  upon  the  station  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Beattys  and  the  betrothed?  No:  we  are  not  writing 
a  novel.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  former  was  respectable,  and  that 
the  latter  were  pleasant.  But  we  will  be  a  little  more  explicit  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Damper. 

In  the  first  place.  Damper  was  a  very  good  fellow ;  that  is,  he  was 
a  good  fellow  in  respect  of  principle  and  morals.  Fellows  are  some- 
times called  good  in  the  sense  of  jolly,  convivial.  Jolly  dog  is  a  con- 
vertible term  with  good  fellow.  Now,  it  could  not  have  been  predi- 
cated of  Mr.  Damper  that  he  was  a  jolly  dog.  He  was  singularly  defi- 
cient in  those  animal  spirits  which  give  a  dog  or  a  fellow  a  character 
for  jollity.  His  heart  never  *'  leapt  up,*'  with  Wordsworth's,  at  a 
rainbow  m  the  sky  ;  nor  with  that  of  humbler  bards  or  writers,  at  a 
foaming  tankard.  Thus,  though  a  very  nice  young  man  (he  and  his 
companions  on  this  occasion  were  all  youthful)  fur  a  small  tea-party. 
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he  was  not  quite  the  sort  of  person  for  a  large  dinner  ditto.  He 
never  known  to  romp,  indulge  in  antics,  or  in  any  other  way,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  to  make  a  bit  of  a  fool  of  himself.  Yet  he  some- 
times evinced  a  sort  of  liveliness,  to  the  extent  even  of  an  occasional 
pun — but  it  was  the  glitter  of  an  icicle.  His  temperament  was  singu- 
larly frigid,  and  he,  figuratively  speaking,  cooled  the  atmosphere 
around  him  like  a  frog.  Luke  Damper  was  of  the  middling  height, 
grey-eyed,  spare,  dark,  and  sallow,  looking  as  if  he  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  medicine.  The  exhilarating  influences  of  a  summer's  day  at 
Hampton  Court  or  anywhere  else,  it  may  be  conceived,  would  not  very 
powerfully  stimulate  Mr.  Damper. 

The  wedded  pair,  and  the  engaged  ones,  with  their  friend,  were 
standing  on  the  brink  of  the  basin  with  the  fountain  in  its  centre  which 
adorns  the  gardens  in  front  of  the  Palace.  Now  their  eyes  wandered 
over  the  glowing  sky  above,  and  the  radiant  prospect  around  them ; 
anon,  they  were  turned,  not  less  delishtedly,  oh  eacn  other's ;  and  then 
glanced  deeply  into  the  crystal  pool  beneath  their  feet,  where  the  hx 
gold-fish, — aquatic  aldermen, — ^rolled,  porpoise-like,  in  lazy  gambols. 
Except,  however,  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Damper,  who,  with  an  umbreUa 
under  his  arm,  stood  looking  straight  before  him  at  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. 

Mr.  Beatty  remarked  that  it  was  the  finest  day  he  had  ever  seen, 
in  which  observation  the  ladies  and  Mr.  Alitchell  coincided.  Mr. 
Damper,  on  being  appealed  to  for  his  sentiments  on  the  subject,  said, 
with  a  sort  of  faint  air  of  satisfaction,  that  he  thought  they  would  hare 
some  rain  by  and  by. 

'^Rain,  Damper!"  said  Mr.  Mitchell;  "Rain!  What  are  yM 
thinking  of?     Why  ?" 

"  Hum !"  replied  Damper,  in  a  species  of  brown  study ;  "  I  don't 
know — I  think  we  shall." 

Mr.  Damper's  voice  was  ever  soft,— at  least,  weak, — gentle,  and  low; 
which,  however  ''an  excellent  thing  in  woman,'*  has  an  efi^ect  ia 
a  young  man  anything  but  inspiriting  and  lively.  He  presentlf 
added,  that  he  had  a  twinge  of  rheumatism  in  his  shoulder,  which  be 
shrusged,  slightly  shivering  as  he  made  the  complaint. 

'*  Well,  now,"  said  Mr.  Beatty,  '*  we  *11  regularly  go  in  to  enjoy  our- 
selves. What  shall  we  do  first  in  the  way  of  sight-seeing — Wobej  > 
Hall  and  the  Pictures  ?" 

His  wife  and  Miss  Miles  told  him  to  decide. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  "  let  us  begin  with  the  HalL" 

"  I  don't  think  we  can,"  said  Damper. 

"No?— Why?" 

"  Why — I  think — "  said  Mr.  Damper,  musing,  "  that  this  is  one  of 
the  days  when  people  are  not  admitted." 

''Well,  but,"  interposed  Miss  Miles,  "we  can  but  try." 

"  I  don't  think,"  observed  Damper,  "  you  will  find  it  of  modi  vat*" 

"Oh!  never  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Beatty;  "let  us  go  and  see.  The 
Hall  is  beautiful,  dear,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Very  fine,"  answered  her  husband,  "  extremely  interesting." 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  old  places,"  observed  Mr.  Xlitcbdl, 
"  in  the  kingdom.  It  takes  you  quite  back  to  the  times  of  bloff 
King  Hal." 

"How  very  delightful !"  exclaimed  the  ladies  in  unison:  "won't  it 
be,  dear?" 
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Tbe?  addressed  each  other;  but  Mr.  Damper,  though  not  the  dear 
«llndea  to,  said,  almost  vivaciously,  that  he  thought  thej  would  find 
themselves  disappointed. 

On  they  walked,  now  briskly  and  now  slowly,  their  own  pace  being 
determincKi  by  Damper's,  who,  having  only  his  umbrella  under  his  arm, 
and  evidently  thinking  of  something  else  than  what  he  was  about,  kept 
going  either  too  fast  or  too  slow  for  the  others.  At  length  he  was 
left  some  twenty  yards  behind ;  when,  on  looking  back,  they  observed 
bim  examining  a  sun-diaL 

Mrs.  Beatty  took  the  opportunity  to  remark  that  he  seemed  very 
doll. 

^He's  a  worthy  fellow,"  said  her  husband;  ''but,  I  must  say,  a 
slight  bore." 

**Noi  a  slighi  bore,"  observed  Mr.  Mitchell.  "We  would  hardly 
have  chosen  him  for  a  companion,  but  we  couldn't  help  ourselves. 
Come  on  ;  if  he  loses  us  it  will  be  his  own  fault." 

Not  greatly  displeased  by  the  prospect  of  this  contingency  they  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  Don't  look  back,  Jenny,"  said  Mr.  Beatty  to  his  wife.  But  it  was 
too  late ;  Mr.  Damper  was  striding  after  them,  and  they  waited  till  he 
came  up. 

**  Come,  Damper,  Damper,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Mitchell,  "  we 
mostn  't  keep  the  ladies  waiting." 

*'  I  was  thinking,"  observed  Damper,  not  heeding  the  reproof;  "I 
was  thinking  just  now,  whilst  I  was  looking  at  a  dial,  of  '  As  You 
Like  It.'" 

"  But  the  ladies,"  said  the  married  man,  "  don't  like  it.  Do  you, 
Jane  and  Louisa,  now  ?" 

They  smiled,  and  told  him  he  shouldn't  say  that. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brought  the  party  to  their  destination. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell.  "  This  is  the  house  that  Jack 
built, — no,  I  knean  the  hall  that  VVolsey  built, — what  do  you  think 
ofit?" 

"  De-lightful  I  Ex-quis-ite !  Be-eautiful !  Well,  I  never !"  ejacu- 
lated Miss  Miles  and  Mrs.  Beatty  alternately."  The  tapestry,  the 
carved  rafters,  the  stained  glass,  and  the  coats  of  arms  and  devices,  blue 
and  gold  and  vermilion,  decorating  the  roof,  came  in  severally  for  their 
admiration;  the  arms,  and  painted  windows  especially,  being  declared 
to  be  beyond  everything  superb,  magnificent,  and  sweetly  pretty. 

Mr.  Beatty  observed  that  the  interior  had  lately  been  renovated,  as 
lie  thought  with  much  taste. 

Mr.  Damper  didn't  think  that,  quite.  He  could  point  out  several 
mistakes,  and  would  have  done  so  if  his  companions  would  have  listen- 
ed to  him.  But  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Beatty  proceeded  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  guide-book  to  their  fair  charges  by  brief  historical  quotations, 
relative  to  the  founder  of  the  edifice  and  his  times,  from  Pinnock,  and 
Goldsmith,  and  Shakspeare.  Useful  knowledge,  imparted  by  affec- 
tion, delights  while  it  edifies  the  female  mind ;  and  the  two  ladies 
looked  and  listened  with  expressions  of  rapture. 

"  Shakspeare  is  very  incorrect,  however,  in  matters  of  history,"  as- 
serted Mr.  Damper. 

After  due  homage  paid  to  the  genius  of  the  great  Cardinal,  they 
went  on  to  view  the  state-rooms  and  the  pictures,  whose  beauties  were 
duly  relished  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  their  blemishes  as  duly 
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pointed  out  by  Mr.  Damper.  At  last  they  came  to  tbe  Cartoaaa, 
about  which  the  two  gentlemen  endeavourea  to  get  up  a  little  enthn* 
siasm  on  the  ladies'  part,  by  explaining  their  merits— a  task,  we  belietc^ 
generally  necessary  to  the  gallant  Uonisty-^-and  by  dweUing  on  die 
mighty  mind  of  which  they  were  the  emanation. 

"  Ferret  Poke,  I  believe/'  here  observed  Mr.  Damper ;  *'  in  fak 
work  on  *  Traditionary  Errors/  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Gai^ 
toons  were  not  the  work  of  Raphael." 

"  Oh — ^pooh  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mitchell ;  "  whose  were  they,  thes?" 

"  Done,"  answered  Damper  coolly,  ''  by  one  Piccoluomo,  originally 
a  cobbler  at  Citta  Vecchia." 

A  groan  burst  horn  his  hearers;  but  Mr.  Damper  quietly  said 
that  he  did  not  see  why  the  fact  should  not  have  been  as  Poke  had 
stated. 

After  seeing  the  labyrinth,  and  taking  another  saunter  in  the 
gardens,  during  which,  whilst  his  companions,  seated  beneath  an  ivy- 
clad  thorn,  were  reciprocating  sweet  converse,  Mr.  Damper  broached 
a  speculation  as  to  how  many  of  the  people  then  on  the  groundi 
would  be  underground  that  day  twelvemonth;  which  he  meant  Ibr 
wit,  but  whereat  his  friends  shivered  instead  of  laughed.  They  beat 
their  way  to  the  King's  Arms,  to  conclude  their  holiday  with  a  little 
dinner. 

"  Waiter,  what 's  for  dinner  ?"  inquired  Beatty. 

"  There 's  ducks  and  green  peas.  Sir,— just  ready." 

''  Do  you  like  ducks  and  green  peas  ?"  said  the  husband  and  the 
lover,  simultaneously  to  the  ladies;  who  enthusiastically,  and  in  a 
breath,  replied,  "  Oh,  ye*/" 

'^  There 's  a  very  nice  cold  shoulder  of  mutton.  Sir,"  added  the 
waiter ;  "  if  jou  'd  like  that." 

''  I  think  I  should  like  the  cold  shoulder  of  mutton,"  said  Mr. 
Damper.  <: 

'^  Shoulder  of  mutton  be — hashed  !"  cried  Mr.  Mitchell ;  whereas 
Damper  remarked,  with  a  weak  laugh,  that  he  thought  hashed  muttos 
no  bad  thing. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Beatty ;  "  bring  up  the  cold  mutton  for  Dam- 
per." 

By  the  time  bonnets  were  taken  off,  ablutions  performed,  and  the 
party  had  made  themselves  comfortable — Damper  excepted,  who  never 
was  comfortable, — dinner  was  ready.  The  ducks  were  attacked,  and 
shall  we  say  it  ?  demolished  by  those  who  loved  them  ;  and  the  coU 
shoulder  was  turned  to  Mr.  Damper.  The  meal  being  ended,  Miv 
Beatty  proposed  a  glass  of  punch^f  the  ladies  would  try  soBfr 
They  wouldn't  mind  doing  so  at  all. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Damper  ?" 

''  Hum !"  responded  that  gentleman,  frigidly  jovial ;  **  the  pMt 
element." 

•'  What  ?" 

''  Waiter,"  said  Damper,  in  his  usual  small  voice ;  **  bring  nt  A 
glass  of  water." 

''Porter,  Sir?— Yes,  Sir," 

"  No,  no,  not  porter.     Water." 

''Beg  pardon.  Sir,— -water.  Sir? — Yes,  Sir."  With  this  the  bua 
disappeared  to  order  the  punch,  and  the  fluid  which  he  supposed 
would  be  used  to  dilute  it. 
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CoRirersation  oirer  punch  is  usually  brink  and  lively.  It  was  so  In 
thid  instance  on  the  part  of  the  partakers  of  th^it  beverage ;  hut  Mr. 
Damper  reniiiined  silent.  Hh  presence  was  at  first  unheeded^^  but  be- 
came graduaLly  sensible  as  a  dead  wet|!:ht,  increasing,  like  the  peine 
forte  et  dure  of  tlie  good  old  timesj  till  at  last  it  became  more  tban  bis 
friends  could  bear. 

"  Mr.  Damper,"  at  length  said  Mrs.  Beattj ;  "  I  am  afraid  you  are 
not  well/*     Yes — oh  vea  1  he  was. 

''  Damper  V  cried  Ler  husband,  upbraidiugly.  ^'  Come*  Be  jolly* 
Try  a  glasA  of  this.*' 

"  No  thank  you-     I  Had  rather  not/* 

"  Punch  cures  the  gout,  the  colic,  and  the  phthisic,*'  said*  or  rather 
sang,  Mr.  MitchelL 

Punch/*  observed   IMr.  Damper;  **  lays  the  foundjAtion  of  gout, 
id  many  other  diseases*     Punch  produces  indigestion/' 
*'  Damper  !  Damper  l" 

**  Inflammation/'  he  placidly  continued,  counting  on    hjs  fingers* 
*•  Paralv^» — apoplexy — cholera,  and  cutaneous  eruptions*** 
**  O  Mr*  Damper !"  exclaimed  the  ladies. 

They  had  now  drawn  him  out>  as  far  as  his  elasticity,  such  as  it  was, 
permitted;  and  I^Ir.  Damper,  who  dabbled  in  theoretical  medicine, 
next  got  upon  the  chrono-thermal  system,  of  which  he  was  an  advo- 
csite^  and  in  defence  whereof  he  persisted  in  arguing  for  at  least  an 
bfvur.  When  the  debate  ended,  the  gentlemen  were  exhausted,  and 
t!  ildered  and  nearly  asleep.     There  was  no  fetching  up 

tl'  I V .    It  was  swamped*    And  there  they  sat,  one  and  all  ex» 

cl  iiunuHvllables  at  long  intervuls,  from  half-past  six  till  seven  ; 

^t  omnibtKs   started    and    Look   them    hack   to    Town,     What 

feiiet  they  felt  it  when  at  length  they  got  rid  of  Damper !  How- 
be  had  quite  Kfiuiled  their  day^s  pleasure ;  thus  leaving  such  a 
burden  on  their  spirits,  tliat,  but  for  a  renovating  supper^  they  would 
aI]  have  gone  yawning  to  bed. 

QiK^e  again  prtnluce  we  jMr*  Damper  vn   the  scene.     Three   days 

iifti»r  ihe  trip  to   Ilampton-Court,  Mik*  Miles  became  Mrs.  Mitchell. 

Awi»y«  in  high  hope,  went  the   bride  and  bridegroom*   to  spend   their 

tki.n.iytnoon  at  the  hack  of  the  Isle  of  Wiglit.     The  accessories  to  the 

il   ceremony  had   assembled   at    breakfast  at  the   Beattys,  and 

ir  tliem  was  Air*  Damper.     Champagne  Howed   freely,  and  even 

►tT  abjured  his  hydropathy— on  compulsion,  though — lest  wine 

d  have  been  poured  down  his  tliroat      Toast  upon  toast  was  pro- 

,  and  ftnally  the  health  of  the  trustees;  when  Mn  Damper,  being 

traiunl  upon  to  retum  thanks,  arose,  and  spt»ke  as  follows: 

*•  I  rise  to  return  our  best  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done  us 
in  drinking  our  healths,  which  I  hope  all  of  uh  may  long  preserve, 
though  iew  are  s*)  fortunate  as  to  do  so*  On  this  melancholy  i*ccasion/* 
iltire  Mr*  Damper  quaintly  smiled,  while  several  vuices  cried,  *  Oil  J 
\  !')-"**  I  consider  it  a  melancholy  occitsion  ;  for  tlie  two  greatest 
t:<i  in  life,  besides  birth,  are  marriage  and  buried,  and  one  naturally 
>5ts  the  other/'  (Groans,  and  'Go  on.  Damper.')  *' On  this 
ijit'lanchoJy  occasion,  I  really  think  alcohol — for  champ,»gne  contains 
tJcohol — almost  medicinal.  When  1  look  at  the  merry  faces  urouiul 
me,  and  think  of  what  will  become  of  us  all  ;  and  how  many  such 
jii^rliugH  the  world  has  seen  since  it  began,**  (Upifiar.)  "  I  tisk  myself 
ppBcfif  are  sdl  tho<fte  now  who  assisted  at  them  ?     I  uulurally  say*  where 
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will  the  bride  and  bridegrooni,  jut  anted,  beteveatT^ar  sxtj^or  iftT 
jetn,  or,  perhaps,  only  a  twelvenMnth  henee?^  (ConfaMn.)  "I 
tbink,"  punned  31r.  Damper,  qnite  in  a  r—plai;iiit  state  of  ab- 
straction, *^  that  it  wonld  be  better  if  ve  were  aH  dreaaed  in  b&ack, 
and  that  wreaths  of  crpresa  wonld  be  a  nineh  ; 
dress  for  ladies  on  these  occasions,  than  white 
I  think,  perhaps,  1  may  as  well  not  dwell  on  thb  snbfcet, 
all  things.  I  wish  long  life  and  happtneas  to  jon  all,  and  to  the  bride 
and  bridegroom ;  thoi^,  of  course,  ercrjbodj's  life,  and 
too,  most  end  somewhere.**  This  lirely  oration  oonchided  i 
noise,  wherein,  with  groans  and  hisses,  was  mingled 
laughter. 

And  now  Mr.  Damper  waa  quiet ;  though,  haTing  been  onee  ex- 
cited, he  sat,  drinking  mechanically  till  eFerybody  but  himaelf  got 
▼ery  merry,  when  some  one  took  it  into  his  head  to  call  upon  him  fm 
a  Sfing.  "  A  song — a  song  from  Damper !"  shouted  all ;  and  to  sing 
he  was  obliged.  So  thus  attempting  to  oonrert  a  treble  Toiee  into  s 
baiM,  he  began — ^his  mind  apparently  dweUing  upon  the  theoM  he  had 
been  talking  of: 

^  King  Desth  wmi  s  rare  old  USlaw ! 
He  est  where  no  son  eoold  thine ; 
And  he  rmiied  hit  hsnd  lo  ydlow. 
And  poured  oat  hb  cold,  bUck  wine. 

Harrahr 

And  what  a  "  Hurrah  V  it  was.  A  perfect  scream.  He  got  as 
further.  A  general  outcry  arose,  and  his  next  neighbour,  takiog  up  i 
bat,  pulled  it  over  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  whilst  be  stopped  aii 
mouth  with  the  other;  thus  extinguishing  the  luckless  Damper; 
not,  however,  before  he  had  earned  an  eternal  reputation  as  a  Wft 
Blank  BT. 


iMyt  and  Ballads  from  EngRth  History Theie  Lays  and  Ballads,  the  aochor 

tells  us,  were  written  for  the  amusement  of  his  seven  children,  to  whom  Otejvt 
dedicated  ;  and  they  are  now  published,  we  presume,  to  amuse  the  rising  ftMrs- 
tion,  as  well  as  children  of  a  larger  g^wth.  To  say  the  truth,  they  are  rerj  vtU 
done.  Plain  and  intelligible,  there  is  yet  no  childishness  in  them  ;  no  uiuiaw 
praise,  as  the  reader  will  own  who  knows  what  mean  gabble  is  usually  eommm^ 
to  the  juvenile  ear,  by  way  of  exhilarating  the  infant  capadty.  Bat  we  hsre  s 
fault  to  find  with  S.  M.  There  should  be  a  consistency  of  character  evoi  is  * 
ballad,  or  it  is  not  worth  the  "  old  song  "  it  pretends  to  be.  It  must  have  btts 
mystification,  not  amusement,  to  the  author's  children,  when  they  found  WiDiM 
the  Conqueror  represented  as  a  fine,  noble  fellow,  in  the  first  ballad,  and  Utwd 
**  the  ruthless  conqueror"  in  the  secimd.  But  the  author,  forsooth,  has  antkoricf 
for  it.  Miss  Strickland,  it  seems,  has  taught  him  to  osll  names,  sochai^'lkt 
traitor  Harold,'*  and  to  tell  us  in  a  note  that  '*he  was  not  undeserving  of  ikt 
epithet  applied  to  him.  He  had  sworn  fealty  to  William  of  Normandy,  ss  hw 
of  England,  before  the  death  of  Edward  the  C-onfessor  ;  independently  of  wkidN 
the  claim  of  the  Conqueror  to  the  English  throne  was,  at  least,  as  legitimate  it  ^ 
own.  It  will  be  remfml>ered  that  the  right  of  a  sovereign  to  will  away  hiskiiy- 
dom  endured  to  a  very  late  period  in  English  History."     If  8.  M.  will  oo 


very  late  period  in  English  History.' 
to  read  history,  not  Miss  Strickland,  he  will  find  that  the  oath  was  eztcrtMl  fnm 
lluruld  by  the  foulest  treachery ;  that  Edward  the  Confessor  had  passed  ■«; 
years  of  his  life  in  Normandy,  and  had  imbilied  a  love  of  Normans ;  and  tkstst 
no  period  of  our  history  was  the  right  of  a  king  oonreded,  to  will  away  this  kof- 
dorn  to  a  foreigner.  M'^ith  this  exception,  we  commend  the^e  Lays  and  B^Bak  t» 
<Mir  readers. 


Thb  winter,  which  lasts  so  long,  and  is  generally  to  severe  in 
the  North  AnieriGin  provinces,  set  in,  in  the  year  182-,  about  a 
week  before  Christmas.  That  brilliant  season,  called  "  tlie  Indian 
summer/*  when  the  sky  h  without  a  cloud,  and  the  sun  still  warm, 
though  a  clear  frost  fills  the  air,  had  been  unusually  prolonged,  and 
the  change  which  a  few  days  had  wrought  was  most  remarkable. 
The  icy  breath  of  the  cutting  north-west  wind,  as  it  swept  over  the 
Bay  of  Halifax,  stripped  from  the  trees  the  scarlet  glories  of  the 
American  autumn;  and  the  heavy  snow,  which  fell  uninterruptedly 
for  several  days  and  nights,  covered  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  feet. 

Yet  the  sudden  arrival  of  winter  was  welcome  to  the  garrison  of 
H  all  fax  p  for  it  brought  with  it  a  cessation,  for  some  months,  from 
heavy  drills  and  lield-days,  and  gave  promise  of  an  excellent  season 
for  sleighing,  the  staple  amusement  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nova 
Scotia*  Bear^skins  were  rapidly  put  in  requisition  to  form  the 
linings  of  the  snow- carriages, — scarlet  cloth  was  "curiously  cut" 
for  the  trappings  of  the  horses, — glittering  harness  was  polished 
anew, — sleigh-bells  were  adjusted,  and  from  many  a  key-bugle 
mounded  the  note  of  preparation.  The  corps  of  amateur  theatricals 
convened  its  members,  appointed  its  manager,  and  debated  earnestly 
respecting  the  opening  comedy  and  the  quaJifi cations  of  certain 
young  whisk erless  ensigns  for  playing  female  parts ;  and  hailed  with 
satisfaction  the  prospect  of  "new  scenery  and  decorations  "  from 
the  pencils  of  several  clever  draughtsmen  who  had  recently  joined 
the  garrison.  The  diilerent  regiments  held  mess-raeetings,  at  which 
pro!*pective  balls  were  discussed ;  the  racquet-players,  heedless  of 
the  thermometer  being  at  zero,  thronged  the  open  courts ;  and  a 
few  hardy  spurtsmen  began  to  consider  the  eligibility  of  a  cariboo- 
hunt  in  the  forests  of  the  interior.  The  winter  season  of  Halifax 
had,  in  fact,  comniencetl,  and  all  was  life  and  gaiety  in  consequence. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  found  pleasautcr  quarters  for  military  men  than  Halifax. 
Beaides  the  usual  complement  of  artillery  and  engineers,  the  gar- 
riiKin  was  composed  of  three  regiments  of  the  line,  one  of  which, 
the  — th,  bad  only  arrived  from  England  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer.  It  was  a  fine  corps,  newly  raised,  the  men  young, 
and  tJhe  officers,  selected  from  a  large  half- pay  list,  were,  many 
of  them,  persons  of  education  and  attainments.  Amongst  the 
number  was  a  young  lieutenant,  named  Reginald  Croft.  He  was 
an  Irishman,  tall^  well-made,  and  of  engaging  exterior;  he  rode, 
fenced,  and  danced  well,  was  a  tolerable  musician,  and  had  a  good 
voice.  Hii  disposition  was  generous,  frank,  and  confiding ;  the 
im|>etuosity  of  his  native  country  sonietimes  marked  his  actions, 
but,  unless  the  excitement  were  violent,  his  temper  was  ordinarily 
culm  and  placid.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  regiment, 
and  apeedily  became  so  throughout  the  garrison. 

Il   waa  the  night   of  Christmas-day  ;   the   ^inow  had   ceased   to 
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fall,  but  a  sharp  frost  bad  succeecletl,  crisping  its  surface,  and 
causing  it  to  crackle  l>eiieath  the  footsteps  of  the  lentineU  and 
of  the  few  stragglers  that  were  abroad* 

The  fires  burnt  cheerily  on  every  hearth  in  Halifax ;  the  canteen 
in  every  barrack-yard  was  well  filled,  and,  seated  in  circles  before 
the  blazing  pine-logt*,  the  nrien  sent  round  the  whiskey -punch,  and 
many  a  song  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  recalled  the  memory 
of  "  the  old  coontnr /'  The  officers*  mess-rooms  were  comparatively 
deserted,  for  in  Halifax  the  English  custom  prevailed  of  forming 
happy  social  groups  on  Christmas-day,  and  amongst  those  who 
dined  abroad  was  Reginald  CrotY.  It  was  late  when  his  party 
broke  up,  and  the  moon  shone  brightly  as  he  pursued  his  way 
along  the  road  beneath  the  signal  hill,  which  leads  to  the  officers* 
barracks.  On  one  side  were  the  loi\y  palisades  that  surround 
the  glacis  of  the  fort,  standing  like  an  array  of  gigantic  pikemen, 
and  on  the  other  a  few  scattered  houses,  the  chance  quarters  of  the 
married  officers  who  lived  out  of  barracks:  covering  the  steep  slope 
of  the  broad  hill,  below  these  houses,  was  spread  the  town  of 
Halifax,  and  beyond  the  town  the  glittering  moonbeams  fell  upon 
:he  yet  unfro7.en  waters  of  the  harbour,  where  many  a  tall  ship, 
housed  for  the  winter,  lay  securely  moored. 

A  singular  colony  existed  in  this  neighbourhood  at  the  time 
which  we  are  writing.     It   was  formetl  entirely  of  black  and  co* 
loured  people,  originally  brought  to  Halifax  by  an  admiral  on  the 
station,  from  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  as  a  kind  of  experiment 
in  the  way  of  colonization.     It  had  answered  but  indifterently*  the 
people  turning  out  about  as  badly  as  they  possibly  could ;  tlie  rneti 
were  brawl ersj  the  women   something  worse,  and   all,  unlike  th 
negro   race  in  general,  excessively  addicted  to  drinking.     In  fact* 
the   houses  v>ere  every  one   grog-shops,   the   resort   of  the  moal 
dissolute  characters ;  so  notorious,  indeed,  had  the  spot  become  IVoin 
constant  scenes  of  violence,  that  it  had   acquired  the  unattractive 
sobriquet  of  *'  Knock- ^le-Down  Street,"  and  it  was,  even  by  day 
very  often  a  service  of  danger  to  pass  that  way — at  least,  somethiitj 
oflfensive  to  ears  or  eyes  was  always  sure  to  present  iteelf. 

As  Reginald  advanced,  the  sounds  of  three  or  four  fiddler  from 
different  hut^,  plainly  inlimated  the  nature  of  the  amusements  witli- 
in  ;  and,  as  he  passed  the  doors,  the  excited  tones,  the  violent  and 
coarse  expressions,  the  shouts  of  the  men,  and  the  shriller  shrieks  of 
the  women,  the  stamping  of  feet  upon  the  floor,  and  numberless 
other  discordant  noises,  warned  him  that  the  drunken  orgies  were  a^H 
their  full  height.  He  hurried  on,  therefore,  hoping,  in  the  silence  oi^| 
the  night,  to  pass  by  unobserved  ■  l>ut  just  as  he  had  reached  the 
last  hut,  the  door  suddenly  flew  open,  and  a  tall,  stout,  black  woman 
rushed  out  into  the  road  and  stood  before  him,  as  if  to  inter- 
cept his  path.  Her  gestures  were  by  no  means  insignificant,  and 
her  language,  as  well  as  she  could  articulate  from  drunkenness,  waa 

Etiil  less  80*     She  made  a  movement  towards  Reginald,  as  if  to 

clutch  him  by  the  shoulder  and  drag  him  into  her  den.     He  dre 
back  in  disgust,  and  haughtily  desired  the  wretch  to  stand  asidt, 
when,  bursting  into  a  scream,  half  passion,  half  laughter,  she  agaii 
made   another  dash  at   him    and   succeeded   in   grnsping  the  ctt[ 
of  his  cloak*     By  a  violent  effort  he  freed  himself,  and  swinging  her 
suddenly  round,  got  between  her  and  the   barracks,   and  thei 
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prevent  further  chance  of  stoppage,  ran  oif  towards  his  quarters  ; 
the  creature  followed  hini  for  about  twenty  yards,  uttering  fearful 
oaths,  mingled  occasionally  with  ternta  of  endearment,  and  would 
no  doubt  have  pursued  him  further,  but  her  progress  was  arrested 
by  a  false  step  on  the  slippery  soil  which  sent  her  headlong  to 
the  ground.  In  a  few  minutes  Reginald  was  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  miscreants  of  '*  Knock-JVIe-Down  Street,"  and 
Boon  reached  the  barracks. 

It  may,  for  the  purpose  of  our  story,  be  necessary  here  to 
describe  the  position  of  the  block  of  buildings  known  as  the 
"  officers'  barracks/*  They  were  a  ivide  and  lofty  range,  forming 
the  upper  end  of  a  square,  one  side  of  which  consisted  also  of 
buildings,  the  other  two  being  bounded  by  roads  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  enclosing  a  large  railed  plot  of  ground. 
Three  open  porches  on  pillars  gave  access  to  the  different  staircases 
of  the  barrack,  which  was  divided  into  quarters  from  the  ground- 
floor  to  the  roof,  very  few  but  the  senior  officers  having  more 
than  one  room.  Two  or  three  groups  of  tall  poplars  grew^  oppo- 
site the  porches,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  and  beside  the 
innermost  clump  was  a  well  about  ten  feet  deep,  in  addition  to 
two  or  three  feet  of  water. 

Reginald's  room  was  on  the  first  floor,  at  the  back  of  the  building, 
and  at  the  top  of  a  very  high  sleep  staircase;  but  as  he  did  not  wish 
to  mount  unnecessarily  to  grope  about  in  the  dark  for  a  light,  and 
hearing,  moreover,  by  the  sound  of  voices  that  some  of  the  officers 
were  rtill  up,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  spot  from  whence  they  came* 
It  was  the  barrack -room  of  his  friend  Captain  Eustace,  situated 
also  at  the  back,  but  on  the  ground-floor*  Reginald's  entrance  was 
hailed  with  satisfaction,  and  he  was  induced  to  sit  down  ;  but,  as 
it  was  nut  his  purpose  to  make  a  night  of  it,  after  singing  one  song, 
he  took  up  a  candle  and,  resisting  further  importunity,  moved  off 
towards  his  room.  When  he  entered  the  barrack  that  night  he  had 
f  closed  the  door  leading  into  the  porch,  but  it  was  now  open,  and  a 
I  strong  gust  of  wind  blowing  through  the  passage,  he  w^as  obliged 
to  shade  his  light  carefully  tor  fear  of  its  being  extinguished.  He 
[was  a<lvancing  cautiously,  when,  just  as  he  reached  the  bottom  of 
'  the  stair C4ise,  his  foot  came  into  contact  with  something  stretched 
across^  and  he  was  nearly  thrown  down.  He  lowered  his  candle  to 
discover  the  nature  of  the  obstruction,  and  there  saw  a  luan  lying 
on  the  lower  steps,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  taking  up  his  quarters 
for  the  night.  Perceiving  by  his  dress,  which  was  that  of  a  sailor, 
that  it  was  none  of  the  servants,  Reginald  shook  him  by  the  collar 
[id  dedred  him  to  get  up  ;  the  man  muttered  some  unintelligible 
*  words  in  a  drunken  tone  and  dropped  his  head  back  upon  the 
staircase.  As  it  was  necessary  to  effect  a  clearance,  and  the  drunken 
man  being  rather  unmanageable,  Reginald  called  out  for  some  one 
from  Eustace*s  room  to  help  him  with  his  burden.  Hearing  his 
voice,  Eustace  came  himself,  and  betw^een  them  they  contrived  to 
raise  the  intruder,  whom  they  desired  to  give  an  account  of  himself 
As  this  was  beyond  his  capacity j  they  tried  to  make  him  understand 
that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  slay  where  he  was,  but  that  if  he 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  night's  lodging  he  must  find  his  way  to  the 
guard-house,  scarcely  twenty  paces  round  the  corner  of  the  barrack. 
trangcr.  however,  seemed  resolved  to  slay  where  he  was;  and 
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a  little  gentle  violence  becoming  necessary,  he  was  quietly  put  outside 
the  tloor,  which  was  closed  in  his  face.  But  he  was  hardly  there 
before  he  be^an  to  hammer  against  the  door  with  his  fist,  and 
Reginald,  opening,  and  holding  it  ajar,  asked  hira  what  he  wanted. 

"My  handkerchief,"  said  the  man ;  "  give  me  my  faandker* 
chief." 

Reginald  looked  on  the  ground^  and  there  saw  a  tailor's  black 
neckcloth  ;  he  picked  it  up  and  thrust  it  into  the  feIlow*a  hand, 
exclaiming  to  Eustace:  *'  We've  got  rid  of  him  at  laat,  I  hope." 

*'  I    hope    60    too, — good-night — hang   the    fellow,,   he 's    broken 
up  the  party.     Hark!   what  o'clock  19  that  striking.^     Only  two^ 
What!    are   you    all    going  .^     Well,   good-night  I"  and   the  gueui 
dispersed  to  their  dormitories   in  different  parts  of  the   buildingj 
and  Heginakl  made  the  best  of  hta  way  up  stairs. 

The  next  morning  all  was  consternation  in  Halifax.  The  body 
of  a  murdered  man  had  been,  found  lying  in  the  snow,  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  south  porch  of  the  officers'  barracks.  That 
he  had  been  murdered  there  appeared  no  doubt^  for  there  was 
a  deep  wound  in  his  left  bre^ist ;  no  weapon  was  discovered  netr 
the  body,  and  tracks  of  blood  stained  the  snow  in  more  directions 
than  one  ;  there  were  also  the  marks  of  numerous  footsteps.  Th« 
first  Siuspicions  of  the  public  pointed  to  the  lawless  crew  in  Knock- 
Me-Down  Street ;  bio  )d  might  be  traced  along  the  road  lending 
thither  from  the  barrack  square,  but  before  it  could  be  followed 
to  the  houses,  the  marks  of  traffic, — ior  it  was  a  considerable  thii 
rou^hfare, — had  obliterated  it.  Besides,  it  was  averred  that  thi 
drops^  which  in  one  or  two  places  seemed  to  have  flowed  freely, 
forming  thick  clots  in  the  roatl,  had  proceeded  from  a  gi»ad 
ox,  driven  that  morning  along  the  road  to  a  slaughter-house  hard 
by.  However  natural  llie  conclusion  that  the  murtlered  man  might 
have  lost  his  life  in  a  drunken  fray  with  people  who  were  in  no< 
sense  **  respt'cters  of  persons;"  siill,  something  more  tangible  than 
mere  probability  and  a  bad  reputation,  were  necessary  to  furnish  si 
ground  for  priiceed J ngs.  It  behoved  those  who  had  the  desirs 
of  truth,  and  the  interests  of  the  commuulty  at  heart,  to  examine 
into  every  circum^itance  that  could  throw  light  upon  so  mysterjoui 
an  occurrence.  Defeated,  therefore,  in  their  first  endeK%'our  to 
discover  the  murderer,  the  incjuiries  turned  in  the  opjKMite  di- 
rection. The  body  of  the  victim  had  been  found  at  a  considerible 
distance  from  the  high  road,  within  the  enclosure  of  the  officers* 
barracks,— scarcely  six  yards,  indeed,  from  one  of  the  entranc«i 
to  the  building.  Gouts  of  blood  were  also  distinctly  visible  fur 
two  or  three  yards  btirveen  the  bothf  and  ihc  porch,  but  at  the  same 
time  similar  niiirks  were  perceptible  in  the  direction  of  the  well, 
which  was  situated  further  off  on  the  opposite  side.  The  numerouf 
footmarks  by  which  the  snow  was  trampled  aflbrded  no  clue,  for  iHf 
number  of  persons  passing  that  way  since  it  first  fell,  had  imprinted 
footsteps  in  every  direction.  It  seemed  most  probable  that  the  mur- 
der, however  ct>mmitted,  had  been  perpetrated  on  the  spot ;  and  ihi* 
circumstance  tended  to  exonerate  from  suspicion  thecolourt 
in  Knock*JVIe-J)own  Street^  for  it  was  believed  barely  po- 
they  would  have  had  the  boldness  to  pursue  and  slay  thi 
almost  within  hail  of  the  sentry,  armed  and  set  there  expu 
the  safety  ol*  the  place.     The  appearance  of  the  murdered  man  was 
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next  comitlerecl,  that  from  hia  general  habits  ftome  guide  mi^ht 
be  obtained  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  he  had  spent  the  last 
hours  of  his  life.  There  could  be  Mttle  doubt  as  to  his  callings 
a  coarse  but  substantial  blue  jacket  and  trowsers,  a  black  waistcoat 
and  a  stout  check-shirt,  sufficiently  denoted  that  be  was  a  sailor; 
he  was  apparently  about  five-and-forty  years  of  age,  and  one  or 
two  persons  in  the  crowd  recognised  him  as  a  pensioner  living 
in  a  cattage  near  the  North-west  Arm,  a  sinall  creek  that  run?* 
up  from  the  harbour,  about  three  or  four  miles  from  Halifax.  It 
was  supposed  that  he  had  been  in  town  the  day  before  to  re- 
ceive his  pension^  that  he  had  been  keeping  Christmas  in  Knock- 
Ale-Down  Street,  and  was  in  all  probability  on  his  Avay  home  when 
he  met  with  his  death.  No  money  was  found  on  his  person,  which 
rendered  the  suspicion  of  robbery  extremely  probable,  and  robbery 
amongst  the  fraternity  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen  miglit  be 
looked  upon  only  as  the  prelude  to  murder.  This  consideration  in- 
volved the  question  in  fresh  perplexity,  for  who  were  so  likely 
to  rob  as  those  with  whom  he  had,  beyond  all  doubts  been  spending 
his  money  freely,  and  who,  if  any  diHictilty  arose  in  obtaining 
it,  or  if  the  desire  of  concealment  were  necessary,  were  more  likely 
than  the  robbers  to  add  murder  to  their  crime  ?  As  it  was  Sundayj 
ali  that  could  for  the  present  be  done,  was  to  remove  the  botly 
to  a  convenient  place  to  await  the  inquest,  w^hich  was  summoned  by 
the  coroner  for  the  next  morning.  In  the  meantime  the  excitement 
which  prevailed  in  the  garrison  was  very  great. 

It  happened  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  discovery,  Lieutenant 

N ,  of  the  — th  regiment,  gave  a  breakfast  to  several   of  hia 

brother  officers.  As  all  were  living  under  the  same  roof,  and  no 
one  had  yet  been  out  of  doors^  the  party  were  ignorant  of  anything 
unusual  having  occurred  outside,  and  sat  down  Vt  breakfast  with  a 
strong  disposition  to  do  justice  to  the  ample  materials  provided.  The 
work  of  demolition  had  begun,  and  a  lively  conversation  added  xeat 
to  the  good  cheer,  when  the  servant  of  Captain  Eustace  suddenly  en- 
tered  the  room,  his  countenance  betraying  strong  symptoms  of  alarm. 

**  Plase  yer  honor/'  said  he,  saluting  his  master,  and  standing  at 
*  attention'  while  he  spoke;  '*  plase  yer  honor,  there's  a  man  kilt 
outside !" 

"  A  man  killed  }*'  said  Eustace,  *'  what  the  devil  do  you  meaoj 
Flynn  ?     Is  it  one  of  oars  ?" 

**  Oh  I  then.  Sir,  it  is  not  one  of  ours.  But,  sure  enough,  there  he 
lies  stone  dead  in  the  snow." 

**  My  God  I"  exclaimed  Reginald,  starting  up,  **  he  is  not  frozen 
to  death,  is  he  ?" 

**  It's  hard  to  say,  Sir,  what 's  kilt  hira,  if  it  isn't  the  hole  in  his 
side  where  he  was  stuck.*' 

**  Speak  out,  you  fool  !"  said  Eustace  angrily,  *'  and  tell  us 
plainly  what  is  the  matter/* 

**  Well,  then,  yer  honor,  all  I  know  is,  that  there  is  a  dead 
man  lying  in  front  of  the  porch,  down-stairs,  and  somebody  has 
een  putlin*  the  blade  of  a  knife  into  him." 

'*  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?*  eagerly  inquired  Reginald  and 
Sustace  together. 

**  A  kind  of  a  seafaring-looking  man,  yer  honors;  he's  got 
on  a  blue  jacket  and  trousies/' 
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^  This  is  Tery  smgnlar,"  said  Eustace.    ''  Are  you  sare,  Flynn, 
tiMi  be  has  been  stabbed?* 

*'  I  couldn't  take  my  (Mtb  of  it,  because  I  didn't  see  it  done ; 
but  be 's  bad  a  inortial  wound,  and  tbere  's  plinty  of  blood  sfulc" 
Eustace  locked  at  Reg;inald. 
*'  Tldi  can't  be  our  fellow.- 
"  I  hope  not,"  returned  Reginald. 

'*  Hope  not!"  hastily  replied  Eustace;  ''by  God,  it  can't  be! 
Don'tyou  hear  that  the  man  has  been  stabbed  ?" 

<*  Wlio  do  you  mean  by  '  our  fellow  ?' "  asked  several  voices. 
''  \lliy,  there  was  a  kind  of  scuf&e  here  last  night  on  the  staircsae, 
and  Croft  and  I  turned  out  a  man  who  wanted  to  sleep  in  the 
building.  He  made  some  resistance,  so  we  had  to  bundle  him 
into  the  snow.  But  he  seemed  to  take  it  quietly  enough  when 
be  got  outside." 

^  Did  be  come  back  again  ?"  inquired  Lieutenant  N . 

*'  Not  that  I  know/'  answered  Eustace.  <'  You  didn't  hear  any- 
thing  more  of  him,  did  you,  Ranald  ?" 

''  Upon  my  honour,  I  don't  recollect,"  replied  Croft,  whom 
this  rapid  conversation  seemed  almost  to  have  stunned. 

*'  Not  recollect ! — you  muH  recollect.  He  didn't  come  back  here, 
of  course.  I  wonder  how  you  can  be  so  absurd.  D — o  the  fellow, 
he's  not  worth  thinking  of, — some  rascally  Yankee,  I  suppose, 
has  been  fighting  with  those  black  devils  in  Knock-Me-Down  Street, 
and  got  knocked  on  the  head.  That  '11  do,  Flynn,  you  needn't  care 
anything  more  about  it  ;"  and  Eustace  sat  down  again  to  his  break- 
fast, evidently  angry  at  the  interruption. 

"  Oh,  by  Jasus !"  said  Paddy  Flvnn,  in  an  under  tone ;  •'  I 
didn't  care  if  the  whole  of  Ameriky  was  lying  with  its  trote 
cut  under  the  window  !"  so  saying,  he  faced  to  the  right-about,  sod 
marched  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  breakfast  should  be  resumed 
as  merrily  as  before.  The  conversation  necessarily  turned  upon 
the  murder,  and  the  scene  of  the  previous  night  was  recapitulated  ; 
Reginald  repeated  all  that  had  occurred,  and  now  declared  in  a  more 
positive  manner  that  he  never  saw  the  man  again  afler  throwing  out 
his  handkerchief  to  him.  It  was  a  pity  that  neither  Eustace  nor 
Reginald  ever  thought  of  going  down  to  look  at  the  body  to  see  if  it 
were  indeed  the  intruder  of  the  night  before ;  had  this  been  done, 
much  anxiety  would  have  been  spared  to  many  :  but  the  idea  of  an)' 
necessity  for  doing  so  never  entered  into  any  one's  head. 

In  the  mean  time  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  man  was  removed ; 
the  usual  church-parade  took  place,  and  the  military  routine  of  the 
day  went  on.  The  affair  which  had  occurred  in  the  barracks 
was  not  discussed,  for  it  was  thought  advisable  to  say  nothing 
prematurely  on  the  subiect,  but  still  a  whisper  went  abroad  thil 
excited  an  unpleasant  kind  of  feeling.  It  was  more  an  apprehen- 
sion than  a  reality,  but  the  impression  which  it  produced  was  not 
the  less  disagreeable,  and  a  circumstance  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  day  which  tended  to  heighten  it.  While  the  officers  of 
the  — th  were  standing  in  a  knot  in  front  of  the  regiment,  previ- 
ously to  falling  in,  Reginald  accidenUdly  leant  upon  his  sheatbcd 
sword  with  more  than  usual  pressure,  and  the  extreme  frost  having 
rendered  the  steel  unusually  brittle,  the  blade  snapped  short  off. 
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about  six  or  seven  inches  from  the  paint,  with  a  crack  that  made 
every  one  start. 

"  I   thought  how  it  would  be,"  said  Major  W ,    **  when    I 

saw  you  leaning  90  heavily  on  your  sword  this  frosty  weather* 
It  *8  lucky  for  you  we  all  heard  it  break,  or  people  might  have  said 
it  was  done  againat  the  ribs  of  thnt  man  last  night,'* 

The  Major's  remark  was  ill-timed,  but  Reginald  made  00  ob- 
servation upon  it ;  he  merely  drew  out  the  fragment,  to  ascertain 
that  it  was  really  broken,  returned  it  to  its  sheath,  and  then  un- 
buckling his  belt,  delivered  it  to  one  of  the  Serjeants  of  his  com- 
pany, desiring  him  to  take  it  at  once  to  the  armourer  to  get  it 
welded.  This  accident  was  afterwards  made  the  subject  of  com- 
ment, but  the  day  passed  off  without  any  other  occurrence  worth 
noting. 

On  Monday  the  inquest  was  appointed  to  be  held,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  a  jury  assembled.  The  witnesses  to  the  finding  of  the  body 
having  made  their  depositions,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  deceased 
had  positively  received  his  pension  on  the  previous  Friday,  and 
that  he  had  passed  the  whole  of  the  time  in  one  of  the  grog-shops 
in  Knock-Me-Down  Street.  Still  there  was  nothing  to  fix  crimi- 
l^iality  upon  anybody,  until  a  sturdy  negress,  elbowing  her  way 
"brough  the  crowd,  came  forward  to  give  evidence*  Her  inforraa- 
lon  was  most  important. 

She  said  that  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  drinking  in  Knock* 
Me^Down  Street  on  Christmas-day.  **  Berry  much  grog  wor  drunk, 
and  bim  sailor-man  berry  drunk  too.  Him  spend  all  hes  money ,^ — 
dance  a  good  deal,^-kick  up  great  shindy. — him  fight  too^ — not 
berry  much  harm/'  When  questioned  as  to  whether  she  saw  him 
leave  the  street,  she  said,  with  a  scornful  toss  of  the  head,  and 
then  a  complacent  glance  at  her  person, 

"  Me  no  stay  there  all  night  see  him  drink  himself  out  ;  me 
got  engagement  elsewhere, — me  got  'pintment  in  barricks  with 
soger-officer,**  and  here  the  hideous  creature  grinned,  and  gave 
herself  the  airs  of  a  spoilt  mistress. 

•*  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  the  deceased,  then  ?" 
•*  Oh,  yes  V*   said   the  woman,   whose   name,    by    the  way,    was 
Lavinia  White;  *'  me  know  plenty  much  more." 
*'  Tell  ali  you  know,"  returned  the  coroner. 
I  Thus  addressed,  Lavinia  drew  herself  up,  and  in  a  tone  in  which 

bitterness  of  feeling  seemed  to  strive  with  exultation,  she  made 
a  succinct  statement. 

She  had  gone,  she  said,  to  the  barracks,  but  the  officer  whom 
she  expected  bad  not  yet  come  home^  and  as  the  night  was  very 
cold  she  remained  in  one  of  the  passages  up  stairs,  instead  of  walk- 
ing about  outside;  besides,   she  added,  she  was  afraid  some  one 
^_#l«e  might  see  her  and  order  her  away,  so  she  kept  close.     She 
^■Hid  not   know   how  long  she  had  waited, — it   might   be  an    hour 
^Kr  more,  when  she  heard  some  of  the  officers  come  into  barracks  ; 
^fpere   was    singing   in    some   room    down-stairs, — an   opening   and 
^Thutting  of  doors,  and  then  all  was  quiet  for  a  time.     At  last  she 
[      began  to  get  tired  of  waiting,  and  descended  towards  the  south 
BHporch,     ]left>re,  however,  she  had  reached  the  last  fiight  of  i^tairs, 
^Hlie  heard   a  noise  of  voices  evidently  in  alter  cat  ion,   uJid  stealing 
^cautiously  to  liie  landing-place,  she  kuat  over  ike  mil  and  xan\  htf 
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the  light  of  (he  moan,  two  men  struggling  outside  the  porch^ — one  of 
them  was  the  deceased,  the  other  she  knew^  by  his  dress,  to  be  m 
officer ;  the  latter  held  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  was  pushing  back  his  antagonist  towards  the  well.  Suddenly 
bihe  aaw  the  officer  raise  his  arm  and  make  a  stab  at  the  deceated^ 
who  fell  to  the  ground  heavily,  uttering  a  deep  groan*  The  officer 
paused  for  a  moment  and  bent  down  towards  the  body,  but  did  not 
touch  it;  he  then  turned,  sliJl  holding  the  sword  in  his  hand« 
and  the  rays  of  the  moon  falling  full  on  his  ftice,  ihe  distinctly 
recognised  his  features.  Thet/  were  those  of  Lieutenant  Reginam 
Craft  of  (he  — ih  reiriment*  Slie  knew  hira  well,  having  frequently 
seen  him  pass  by  tlie  house  where  she  lived,  on  his  way  between 
the  barracks  ;  indeed,  she  had  already  seen  him  before,  that  sanae 
night,  and  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  she  could  positively  swear  it 
was  he.  After  he  had  stabbed  the  man,  whom  be  left  stretched 
upon  the  snow,  he  returned  to  the  barracks  and  came  up  nairt 
towards  his  room,  on  which  she  retreated  as  noiselessly  as  she  coul(l« 
with  her  shoes  in  her  hand,  and  hid  herself  in  a  doorway  at  the  end 
of  the  passage*  She  then  saw  Mr,  C^roft  enter  his  own  room  and 
immediately  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock;  be  held  the  sword  up- 
right during  the  whole  time.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  muster 
courage  she  stole  past  his  door»  and  casting  one  glance  at  the 
body,  which  remained  where  it  had  first  fallen,  she  ran  home  aa 
fast  as  she  was  able. 

Testimony  so  positive  as  this,  however  doubtful  the  character  of 
the  witness,  could  not  be  rejected;  and  the  coroner's  jury,  without 
further  deliberation,  at  once  returned  a  verdict  of**  Wilful  Murdi 
against  Lieutenant  Reginald  Croft  of  the  — th  Regiment."  A 
warrant  having  been  issued  for  his  apprehension,  he  was  arrested 
that  afternoon,  conveyed  before  the  sitting  magistrate,  Mr.  Justice 

P^ -,  and  the  depoisition  of  Lavinia  White  having  bern  taken,  the 

unhappy  young  officer  was  committed  to  prison  to  stand  hU  trial  at 
the  ensuing  assizes. 

When  the  committal  of  Mr*  Croft  became  generally  known  in  Ha- 
lifax, the  utmost  excitement  and  dismay  pervaded  all  classes.  The 
military,  who  scouted  the  idea  of  one  of  their  body  being  guilty  of 
murder,  were  highly  indignant  at  the  imputation, — his  brother  officers 
of  the  — th  regiment  in  particular,  bitterly  inveighed  againn  the 
verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury;  ajid  throughout  the  i*ociety  of  Halifax 
the  most  painful  impression  prevailed. 

Mr,  Croft  bore  himself  beneath  the  accusation  resolutely,  as  a  maa 
does  who  knows  his  danger ;  calmly,  as  one  who  relies  upon  his  in- 
nocence. The  greatest  difficulty  that  surrounded  his  case,  lay  in  hk 
inability  to  disprove  the  sworn  evidence  of  Lavinia  While.  He 
could  not  doubt,  he  said,  that  the  woman  was  actuated  by  revenge^ 
for  he  had  per8on«iHy  given  her  c;iuse  for  disliking  him,  by  more 
than  once  ordering  her  away  from  the  officers'  barracks  when  he  had 
found  her  prowling  there  late  at  night.  He  bad  threatened  her 
with  imprisonment,  and,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  he  had  actually 
come  in  contact  with  her  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  Another  cir* 
cumstance  also  operated  against  him  in  the  minds  of  the  public,— * 
the  fact  of  the  broken  euord — his  own  weapon — having  been  ncnl 
to  the  armourer  for  repair  so  speedily  af\er  the  discovery  of  the  mur- 
der.    It  was  true,  there  were  many  of  the  ofhcera  who  tliought 
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heard  it  map,  but  none  saw  it  in  Its  entire  state  ;  Mr,  Croft  trusted, 
however,  to  the  evidence  which  the  armourer  himself  would  give  on 
the  day  of  trial,  though  there  were  few  of  the  commoner  people  of 
the  town  who  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Croft  had  killed  the 
pensioner,  and  that  hk  own  sword  was  the  instrument  of  his  death. 
We  pass  over  the  interval  between  Mr.  Croft's  committal  and  the 
day  of  trial ;  a  day  fraught  with  anxiety  and  apprehension  to  almost 
every  one  in  Halifax.  The  court  was  crowded  to  excess,  for  a  si- 
milar event  had  never  been  known  in  the  colony.  The  Attorney- 
General  conducted  the  prosecution  for  the  Crown^  and  Mr.  S , 

a  barrister  of  distinguished   ability,   defended  the   prisoner.     Re- 

i^inald,  who  was  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  was  pale  but  composed  ; 

he  listened  attentively  to  the  arraignment,  nor  once  withdrew  his 

eyes  from  the  Attorney-General  during  bis  opening  address.     The 

speech  of  that  gentleman  was  remarkable  for  its  calm,  eqyable  tone. 

He  lamented  that  one  who  occupied  so  advantageous  a  position  hi 

society,  holding  His  Majesty's  Commission^  and  whose  reputation 

ms  a  gentleman  stood  so  high,  should  have  been  brought  within  the 

.^T^asp  of  suspicion  ;  but  being  there,  it  had  become  his  especial  duty 

Ito  force  the  accusation  to  the  conviction  or  the  acquittal  of  the  pri- 

rsoner ;  he  trusted,  with  all  his  heart,  that  the  latter  result  would 

,  ensue^  but  he  was  bound  to  urge  the  fullest  inquiry,  regardless  of 

the  issue,   and    utterly   irrespective  of  all  personal  considerations. 

When  he  closed  his  speech,  Reginald  made  him  a  low  bow,  and 

then  sat  down  in  the  dock.     Next  followed  the  evidence  : 

After  certain  witnesses  had  deposed  to  the  finding  of  the  body,  a 
surgeon  was  called  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  woun<l.  He  was 
*n  officer  of  the  medical  staff,  and  was  familiar  with  injuries  in- 
flicted by  sharp-pointed  instruments.  Death,  he  declared^  must  have 
been  instantaneous;  the  blow  must  have  been  struck  overhanded, 
or  else  indicted  by  some  one  taller  than  the  decerised,  for  the 
wound  slanted  downwards;  the  weapon  had  penetrated  the  thorax 
on  the  left  side,  between  the  cartilages  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs, 
had  taken  an  oblique  direction^  piercing  the  pericardium  and  left, 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  causing  a  considerable  siiffUvsion  of  blood 
which,  in  his  opinion,  sufficiently  accounted  for  death.  When  in- 
terrogated as  to  the  character  of  the  weapon,  he  stated  that,  in  his 
belief,  it  must  have  been  extremely  sharp  at  the  point,  with  a  cutting 
edge  and  a  back  ;  he  admitted  that  a  regulalion  sword  mould  have 
caused  cractlt/  svch  a  wound. 

The  surgeon's  evidence  produced  a  strong  impression,  which  was 
only  partially  removed  by  that  whJch  was  given  by  the  sergeant- 
armourer  of  the — ih  regiment.  He  averred  upon  his  solemn  oath 
that  when  the  sword  of  Lieutenant  Croft  was  brought  to  him  on  the 
ailemoon  of  the  26th  of  December  it  was  newly  broken  ;  that  he  had 
ictracted  the  broken  part  from  the  sheath  immediately  he  received 
t,  for,  he  acknowledged,  he  was  curious  on  the  subject,  a  rumour 
■laving  already  gone  abroad  that  the  man  had  been  stabbed  by  one  of 
the  officers.  He  had  examined  the  blade  carefully,  but  could  disco- 
ver  no  stain  or  smear  that  looked  like  blood,  which  must  have  left  a 
mark  if  not  wiped  off  immediateh/  It  was  the  duty  of  the  officers' 
fi^'rvants  to  keep  their  master's  swords  constantly  polished,  find, 
therefore,  he  could  not  tell  whether  JVIr  Croft's  sword  had  been 
ibbrd  more  than    u?-ual.     The  broken  part*   he  said,  was  exactly 
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seven  inches  long.  The  sword  now  produced  was  the  one  whidi  he 
had  welded. 

John  O'Reilly,  a  private  in  the  light  company  of  the  — th  regi- 
ment, deposed  that  he  was  servant  to  Lieutenant  Croft.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  cleaning  his  master's  sword.  Was  not  obliged  to  do  so 
every  day ;  that  depended  upon  the  condition  it  was  in.  Did  not 
clean  it  every  day ;  perhaps  not  oftener  than  once  a  week.  Did  not 
clean  it  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  December.  Distinctly  remem- 
bers why  not :  in  regard  to  being  late  that  morning  from  keeping  up 
Christmas  the  night  before.  When  he  went  into  his  master's  room 
he  was  asleep ;  things  were  pretty  regular  in  the  room.  To  the  best 
of  his  recollection  his  master's  sword  was  hanging  in  the  belt  in  the 
usual  place.  He  buckled  it  on  for  him  when  he  went  that  morning 
to  church-parade.  Did  not  notice  that  it  was  broken.  Thinks  he 
should  have  been  sure  to  have  observed  it  if  it  had  been.  His 
master  had  only  one  sword — ^that  was  a  regulation  one.  Sees  it  now 
lying  on  the  table.  Heard  no  particular  noise  on  Christmas  night. 
Sleeps  at  the  back  of  the  building ;  sleeps  very  sound.  Sometimes 
hears  noises,  but  takes  no  notice  of  them. 

The  black  woman,  Lavinia  White,  was  the  next  witness :  a  deep 
silence  prevailed  in  court  while  she  gave  her  evidence.  Her  manner 
was  bold,  and  those  who  observed  closely  could  perceive  that  it  was 
not  free  from  vindictivenesss.  She  was  dressed  in  the  flaunting  style 
habitual  to  her  colour  and  class,  and  looked  round  the  court  with  i 
satisfied  air,  courting  admiration.  The  greater  part  of  her  evidence 
was  the  counterpart  of  that  which  she  had  previously  given.  Ske 
distinctly  swore  to  having  seen  the  murder  cofnmitted,  and  dwelt  with 
emphasis  on  the  position  in  which  she  stood  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case ;  she  added  also  a  fact,  intended  materially  to  corroborate  ber 
statement,  that  ''just  as  Lieutenant  Croft  re-entered  the  barrack* 
the  hospital^lock  struck  two!" 

A  slight  smile  appeared  for  a  moment  on  Reginald's  lips  at  this 
part  of  the  witness'  statement,  and  he  exchanged  glances  with  hi« 
counsel.  Lavinia  continued  her  evidence  to  the  close  without  any 
material  alteration  in  the  terms  of  her  former  deposition.  In  her 
cross-examination  she  steadily  adhered  to  her  evidence  in  chief. 

This  closed  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  S then  rose  and,  in  a  speech  of  much  eloquence,  address- 
ed the  jury.  He  would  not,  he  said,  rely  upon  the  absence  of  all  in- 
ducement on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  commit  the  crime  with 
which  he  stood  charged ;  he  would  not  argue  on  the  improbability 
of  a  gentleman,  noted  for  his  humanity  and  kindness  of  disposition, 
so  far  forgetting  his  nature  as  to  slay  a  fellow-creature  without  pro- 
vocation— for  it  must  be  observed  that  no  evidence  had  been  adduced 
o£  malice  prepense,  without  which  the  charge  o{  murder  could  not  be 
sustained  ;  he  would  not  even  ask  the  jury  to  pause  before  they  ac- 
corded their  belief  to  the  uncontradicted  statements  of  a  dissolute  and 
abandoned  woman,  the  lowest  of  a  class  the  most  degraded  U|)on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  he  would  not  refuse, — even  to  so  shameless  a 
creature,  whose  whole  life  was  passed  in  utter  disregard  of  all  the 
moral  and  religious  observances  of  society, — he  would  not  refuse  her 
the  benefit  of  using  her  ears  and  eyes,  and  the  free  exercise  of  her 
tongue  to  declare  what  she  had  heard  and  seen :  he  would  waive  at 
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once  all  XhsLt  was  hypotlic^Gil,  all  tbat  appealed  aalf  to  the  teeUngs 
and  impressions  of  \be  jttty.  md  came  tH  ooee  to  the  plain  ilittMimt 
of  fAcls,  on  the  merits  alooe  of  whidb  he  waa  contefit  thai  the  pii- 
scnjer's  case  should  stand  or  falL 

What  he  intended  to  shew  was  this :  not  that  the  witness,  La%-inia 
White^  was  a  drunkard,  a  brawler,  a  prmtitute*  and  a  liar» — though 
these  impeachments  of  her  character  were  susceptible  of  direct  con- 
firmation,^-but  that  the  ststements  which  she  had  made  were  nega* 
tived,  not  only  by  testimony  o£  the  highest  poaatble  respectability,  hut 
btfph^skai  impossibiliiUs.  On  these  points  he  should  rely  to  obtain  a 
triumphant  acquittal  of  the  gentleman  now  a  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Mu€^  interest  was  ei cited  in  court  by  the  announcement  of  the  in* 
tended  line  of  deff  nce^  for  it  was  wholly  unei^pected  ;  and  when  the 
name  of  Captain  Charles  Henry  Eustace,  of  the  — th  regiment,  was 
eallefl,  every  eye  was  turned  anxiously  to  the  door. 

That  officer  deposed  as  follows: 

He  was  a  captain  in  the  — th  regiment,  of  which  he  commanuni 
the  light  company.  The  prisoner.  Lieutenant  Reginald  Crofl,  was 
one  of  his  subaUems.  The}'  were  on  terms  of  extreme  intimacy, 
and  be  could  vouch  for  his  character  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
He  considered  him  a  young  man  of  a  remarkably  mild  and  humane 
disposition,  and  quite  the  reverse  oi  quarrelsome.     His  habits  were 

rticularly   sober  and  regular.     Never  knew  him  offer  any  encou- 

j^ement  to  persons  of  the  description  of  the  witness  White  ;  on  the 
contrary^  had  often  heard  hiin  threaten  her  with  summary  punish* 
ment  if  she  persisted  in  haunting  the  barrack*.  Remembered  the 
night  of  Christmiis  Day.  Had  dined  at  mess,  and  afterwards  had  a 
small  party  in  his  room  to  play  a  rubber.     After  cards  there  was 

pper,  and  then  some  singing  and  a  gloss  of  punch.     There  was  no 

cessive  drinking:    everybody   was   perfectly   sober.      Lieutenant 
roft  came  into  barracks  on  the  Sunday  morning*  as  near  as  hr 

uld  recollect,  about  a  quarter  past  one.     He  had  been  at  an  even- 

g  party,  at  which  t^everal  ladies  were  present.     Lieuten;int  Croft 

as  quite  sober ;  indeed,  he  did  not  appear  to  have  taken  anything 

at  all.    His  manner  was  cheerful,  but  quiet.     He  asked  him  to  take 

a  glass  of  punch  and  he  did  so  ;  he  also,  at  hia  instance,  sang  a  song. 

After  staying  about  half  an  hour  or  so,  Lieutenant  Croft  got  up  to 

Ro  away.  A  minute  or  two  after  he  was  gone,  he  thought  he  heard 
is  voice  in  the  passage  calling  upon  his  name,*  he  went  out,  and 
Dund  Lieutenant  Croft  trying  to  lift  a  drunken  man  from  the  stair- 
ase  who  refused  to  leave  the  barracks.  Asi^isted  Mr.  Croft  to  turn 
he  man  out ;  l>elieves  the  drunken  man  and  the  deceased  to  be  the 
same  person.  Did  not  attempt  to  identify  him  on  the  following  day* 
Can  give  no  particular  reason  for  not  having  tried  to  do  so.  Saw  no 
more  of  the  man  ;  but  remembers  that  Mr,  Croft  threw  his  handker- 
chief out  to  him,  Air.  Croft  then  bade  him  '  good  night.*  Henrd 
the  hospital. clock  strike  at  the  moment;  counted  the  strokes.  Dix^ 
ctltf  remembers  that  there  were  onlif  two,  Mr.  Croft  was  in  uniform, 
Hit  wore  only  his  sa§h  ■  he  had  no  sword  on.  It  was  not  customary 
g  out  to  an  evening  party  to  wear  one.  Witness  heard  no 
^  noise  that  night*  The  next  nmrning  at  breakfast  his  servant 
told  him  that  there  was  a  man  lying  dead  outside  the  barracks. 
The  other  officers  who  Ijad  aupped  in  Captain  Eustace's  room  cor* 
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roborated  this  evidence ;  tliey  all  deposed  to  the  perfect  sobriety  of 
Lieutenant  Croft,  and  were  mostly  aware  of  the  nour  at  which  the 
party  broke  up. 

Here  was  positive  testimony  in  contradiction  to  the  statement  of 
Lavinia  White,  respecting  the  time  when  the  alleged  murder  took 
place.    The  next  evidence  was  even  more  impcntant. 

It  was  a  plan  of  the  officers'  barracks,  conslrttcted  from  achud 
measurement  by  an  engineer  officer.  It  has  been  already  observed 
that  the  staircase  leading  from  the  entrance,  within  the  porch,  was 
a  very  steep  and  lofty  one.  It  was  here  demonstrated  on  the  plan 
— and  confirmed  by  the  affidavit  of  the  draughtsman — that  a  pmon 
standing  on  the  landing-place  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  comld  not  bjf 
any  possibility,  even  in  a  crouching  posture,  see  so  far  as  the  porch ; 
and  that  to  see  what  went  on  outside  it  would  be  necessary  to  go 
half  way  down  the  stairs.  The  witness,  Lavinia  White,  has  sworn 
that  when  she  saw  the  blow  struck,  she  was  leaning  over  the  raib  at 
the  top  of  the  staircase,  whereas  it  was  perfectlv  impossible  for  her 
in  that  position  to  have  seen  anything  at  all.  The  fatal  catastrophe 
took  place,  according  to  her  own  account,  so  suddenly,  that  had  she 
been  standing  on  the  stairs  where  she  could  have  seen  the  murder 
committed,  she  must  inevitably  have  exposed  herself  to  the  view  of 
the  murderer  as  he  returned  straight  up  to  his  room. 

The  venerable  judge  who  presided  requested  that  the  plan  might 
be  handed  to  him  ;  and,  after  a  careful  inspection  he  submitted  it  to 
the  foreman  of  the  jury,  who  passed  it  round.     There  was  a  pause 

in  the  court,  and  the  judge  demanded  of  Mr.  S if  he  had  any 

more  evidence  to  produce  ? 

"  None,  my  lord,"  replied  the  counsel ;  "  we  rest  our  defence 
here." 

The  next  thing  that  occurred  was  significant;  the  Attomey- 
Oeneral  declined  to  reply.  His  lordship  accordingly  rose,  tod 
charged  the  jury.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  follow  the  learned  judge 
throughout  his  charge ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  while  he  sumnira 
up  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  he  particularly  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  jury  to  the  glaring  discrepancies  in  the  evidence  of  the 
principal  witness  against  the  prisoner.  The  issue,  however,  wis 
scarcely  for  a  moment  doubtful ;  for  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  rising 
immediately  the  judge  had  concluded,  informed  his  lordship  that 
they  were  all  agreed,  their  unanimous  verdict  being  '*  Not  guilty." 

The  strong  murmur  of  approbation  that  ran  through  the  court  on 
this  announcement  evinced  the  general  sympathy  felt  for  the  accused, 
and  the  judge,  rising  again,  expressed  the  share  he  took  in  it.  "He 
was  most  happy,"  he  said,  '*  to  dismiss  Mr.  Croft  from  that  bar,  to 
return,  witliout  a  stain  on  his  character,  to  the  honourable  profesiioD 
to  which  he  belonged." 

It  is  a  common  saying,  that  "  Murder  will  out."  Full  twentv 
years  have  passed  by  since  the  event  which  we  have  described  took 
place,  but  to  this  hour  the  murderer  of  the  Halifax  pensioner  has 
never  been  discovered. 
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CHAPTER    LVI. 


THB    *•  KBWrsPAPfiR    MAN  I 


AKI>    THE    RIQHT    HO.VOURABLE    GEORGlfi 
CANNING. 


'*  Among  the  »<iiirc<»s  of  thp«e  iunumiirable  calamitieii  whicli  from  age  to  age  have 
ern-helniefl  mankind,  may  be  reckoned  m  one  of  the  principal,  the  ahuso  of 
ord»/* — Dtsiiop  HoBKE. 


^^    '^  For  no  ofTence  that  I  am  ashamed  of — shrink  from  avowing — or 

'      would  hesitate  to  repeat  to-morrow  under  similar  provocMtioti !"  was 

the  answer  given  me,  one  November  morning,  by  an  intelligent  but 

excited  young  man^  as  a  reply  to  the  usual  routine  qae&tion«  *'  For 

what  are  you  committed  ?" 

That  the  chaplain  should  see  all  parties  as  speedily  as  possible 
a{\er  their  admission,  was  one  of  the  prison  regulations  ;  and  in  a 
general  way  some  lengthy  and  truly  extraordinary  answers  to  a  set 
of  common-place  questions  were  the  result.  On  the  occasion  to 
which  I  refer.  Pounce  was  present;  and,  coming  up  to  my  adsist- 
jince,  whispered : — 

**  He  is  charged  with  a  most  deliberate  and  desperate  assault ;  in 
fact,  he  has  licked  his  man  so  thoroughly  that  hie  life  has  been  pro- 
nounced in  danger ;  and  the  magistrates  have  in  consequence  de> 
clined  receiving  bail." 

"Who  is  he?" 

*'  Difficult  to  describe  him  !*'  returned  Pounce  slyly  ;  "  his  fist  i« 
— as  Mr.  Lammond  has  discovered  ere  this— rather  heavy;  and  his 

n  Lord  John  Russell  has  found  rather  keen*     He  baited  hii»  lord- 

ip  week  after  week,  with  merciless  severity,  on  the  score  of  his 
nnhappy  selection  of  Frost  for  a  magistrate.  And  little  Spring  Rice 
— touching  Sir  John  Newport's  pension,  and  the  Exchequer  job — he 

s  literally  mauled/' 

I  went  on  with  my  task — tilling  up  the  blank  spaces  as  rapidly  as 
consistent  with  accuracy,  and  asking  tlje  fewest  possible  questions. 
At  length  some  observation  escaped  me,  some  manifestation  of  my 
regret  at  seeing  a  person  of  his  evident  acquirements  and  gentleman- 
ly address,  so  circumstanced.  His  reply  was  immediate,  and  rather 
warmly  given. 

*'  Pray,  sir,  waive  all  expressions  of  condolence,  I  glory  in  what 
I  have  done.  1  am  aware  of  the  annoyances  of  my  position  ;  and 
prepared  to  submit  to  them/* 

I  had  now  arrived  at  tlie  perplexing  column  ^ — ''occupation,  or 
employment:"  and  for  the  moment  felt  puzzled.  The  accused 
party  caught  my  hesitation,  instantly  divined  its  cause,  and  ter^ 
minated  it  by  remarking, 

"  Put  me  down,  sir,  by  all  means,  as  my  opponent  described  me, 
'  a  newspaper  man,* — nothing  niore^ — a  mere  "  newspaper  man/  " 

♦*  Literature,"  was  my  rejoinder ;  and,  with  a  gesture,  I  closed  the 
inter  view, 

iroL.  xvn.  o  o 
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The  following  morning,  at  the  conclysion  of  the  chapel  ieripnce,  I 
iw^as  told  the  last  committal  tlesired  particularly  to  aee  me*  The  ac- 
counts of  Mr.  Lanmrontl  were,  I  learnt,  still  more  unfavourable  that 
morning:  his  medical  men^  it  was  given  out,  entertained  «enouf 
doubts  of  his  recovery^  I  imagined^  therefore^  my  summons  had  re- 
ference to  the  prisoner's  natural  anxiety  on  this  head.  I  was  speedUj 
and  thoroughly  undeceived. 

"1  wish,  sir/'  said  Wheldrakc,  *'to  apologise  for  the  hasty  man- 
ner in  which  I  replied  to  your  inquiries  yesterday  ;  and  to  expreis 
my  regret  that,  however  chafed,  and  under  whatever  provocation^  I 
should  have  forgotten  our  relative  position." 

1  told  him  I  accepted  his  excuses ;  and  had  already  forgotten 
curt  replies  to  which  they  pointed :  expressed   my    satisfaction 
seeing  him  in  a  calmer  and  more  rational  mood  ;  and  advised  him  I 
lose  no  time  in  rallying  his  friends  around  him.     1  added,  "  it  is  i 
proper  you  should  know  that  BIr,  Lammond  is  pronounced  worse;" 
and  that  his  medical  men  anticipate  fatal  consequences/* 

*' No,  nojsir;  he  won't  die  I"  observed  Wheldrake  with  a  smile. 
"Cowards  are  notoriously  long  lived.  He  has  been  punished  to  i 
nicety,  I  own  r  but  he  will  rally  1  Society  will  not  be  deprived  just 
yet  of  so  promising  a  member  as  Mr.  Sneyd  Lammond/' 

I  cared  not  to  reply,  and  he  continued, 

**  His  sufieringsare  self-incurred.  He  grossly  insulted  my  jouDgiit 
sister.     Intoxicated  he  mighi  V>e  at  the  moment     He  says  he  ww: 
and  I  dispute  not  his  assertion.     But,  is  that  plea  to  justify  brutal 
gestures,  and  blackguard  ribaldry  ?     1  called  on  hira  die  next  morn- 
ing, and  calmly  demanded  immediate  explanation  and  ample  apulog)'. 
He  laughed  at  the  idea  of  either.     I  then  told  him  that  there  wu 
but  one  other  course  open  to  me,  and  that  I  would  depute  a  frieniLj 
tu  wait  upon   him.     His  habitual   arrogance  then   vented   itself  * 
characteristic  terms.     He  reminded   me,  in  most  offensive  phr 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  Luke  Lammond,  and  the  cousin  of  Barof 
Badgebury  ;  and  asked   me   if  I   was  mad  enough  to  suppote  hi^ 
could  entertain  for  a  single  moment  the  idea  of  giving  a  meeting  to 
*a   mere   newspaper   man/   one   of  the   'miscreants   of  the  diilf 
press?*     I  replied,  that  the  satisfaction  which  he  refused  me  n  t 
gentleman  I  would  lake  as  a  man  ;  and  that  at  a  very  early  opportU' 
nity,     I   kept  my  promise  that  afternoon ;    intercepted  hiro  as  ht 
quitted   his   club;  broke  my  horsewhip  over  his  back;  and  then* 
setting  to  work  a  kt  Cribb,  punished  him  to  my  heart's  content.   Ih 
you  blame  me?" 

"  You  had  no  right  to  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands." 

"  Ay,  ay!  you  say  that  as  an  official  personage, — as  partofthi] 
machinery  attached  to  this  gaol,  —  as  connected,  and  closely,  ifitk* 
the  magistrates^  —  and,  above  all,  as  a  minister;  but,  what  sajyoii 
at  a  man  ?'* 

"  1  can  never  divest  myself  of  my  office.** 

"  But,  if  you  could?"  persisted  he.  

"  If  I  could,  I  should  say, —  I  am  sorry  your  horsewhip  broke  J 
soon  ;  and  that  !  hope  yc^ur  fists  made  amends  for  its  fragility  T 

"  I  ask  no  more,"  said  he  complacently  ;  "touch  the  feelings,  iwll 
you  get  the  heart's  verdict     On  the  main   point   I  was  sure  yoft 
would  be  with  me/' 

"  1  am' with  you  on  many^"  was  my  answer.  **  I  have  lau  tbouglvi 
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that  ihose  who  avowedly  direct  the  political  opinions  of  their  fellows 
do  not  occupy  that  place  in  society  to  which  their  attainments  justly 
entitle  them.  No  common  range  of  information  mu&t^  in  our  time, 
be  his,  who  writes  for  the  daily  press/* 

"  Ah  I  say  you  so?     Yours  is  not  the  gencrally-receivecl  opinion: 
there  are  those  who  look  upon  ns  as  the  Pariahs  of  society." 
'  Coxcombs  may :  not  the  thoughtful  and  calmly  judging." 

**  A  desperately  small  minority  I  The  treatment  dealt  out  to  us 
the  educited^  aye,  and  by  privileged  classes^  is  inconsistent 
enough.  At  one  time  we  are  fondled  and  flattered.  At  another  we 
are  avoided  and  abused.  On  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  or  during 
aijy  contested  representation  either  for  county  or  borough,  araaicing 
courtesy  is  shown  us.     Notes  then  come  in,  addressed: — 

"  'Private  and  confidentiaL 
'*  'Mv  DEAR  Mb.  Wheldrake, 

*' '  My  speech  from  the  balcony  of'  The  Lamb,'  this  morning,  is, 
on  reflection,  anything  but   satisfactory  to  me.     Its  conclusion  was 
abrupt ;  and  its  commencement  feeble.   Touch  it  up  when  you  write 
out  your  notes*     I  re(^  on  your  good  taste  and  kind  offices. 
^^  "  *  I  am,  always,  your  faithful  and  obliged, 

^B  ''  'Philip  Gay  boy.* 

^H    "  Or,  the  missive  runs : — 

^f   '"Dbar  Wheloeake, 

^^    *'  *  Your  support  in  *  The  County  Mercury  '  is  most  important  to 

me  at  this  juncture.      1  count  confidently   upon   its   continuance* 

Give  the  electors  to  understand  that  I  have  materially  modified  my 
L  views  on  the  Poor  Law  question  ;  and,  above  all,  remind  them  of 
^^ky  opponent  Saunderson's  thick  and  thin  support  of  that  obnoxious 
^^pi^^^ure.      Stereotype  his  vote  on  the  separation-of*man-and-wife 

clause  I     My  obligations  will  be  boundless.     Yours,  most  sincerely, 

" '  AuoLPHua  Slyman, 
*' '  F.S.^-Send  me  200,  or  300,  copies  of  your  next  publication ; 

any  number,  in  fact,  you  like/ 

"  Or  thus  :— 

*' '  For  God*s  sake,  my  dear  friend  W  held  rake,  do  your  best  to 
set  rae  right  with  the  worthy  electors  of  Goochembury.  My  last 
vole  was  ill-considered,  and  truly  unfortuniite.  Say  everything  in 
my  defence  that  occurs  to  you  as  likely  to  soothe  them.  My  return 
is  atl-iraportant  to  me.  "  '  Your  infinitely  obliged, 

'* '  Hi;gh  Go-a-Hkad/ 

"  The  election  contests  are  concluded ;  popular  feehng  subsides. 

Parliament  sits;  and  business  brings  me  up  to  town  tor  eight-and- 

forty  hours*     I  meet  in  Pall  Mall  ^Ir.  Gayboy,  or  Mr.  Slyman,  or 

Hn  Go-A-headj  and  am  fool  enough  to  fancy  that  I  shall  be  cordially 

greeted.     A  distant  bow  is  accorded  me;  with,  perhaps,  the  mutter- 

ed»  but   distinctly  audible,  comment,  addressed  to  some  grinning 

hanger-on  beside  him,  "^No!  nol  no  public  recognition  of  a  News- 

ttfjcr  man  J     What  a  greenhorn  must  the  fellow  take  me  for  I '  " 

**  Strange  exhibition  of  want  of  proper  feeling/'  said  I,  "only  to 

accounted  for  by  the  unworthy  conduct  of  a  few  malignant  men 

in  the  literary  world  of  desperate  fortunes,  and  shipwrecked  cha* 

racier/' 
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"True/*    rejoined   my  companion;    "but  with  whom  docs 
blame   rest?     fVho  are  the  tempicrsf      Those  whose    descent, 
quirementSj  rank,  resources,  should  teach  them  better  thing*.    Td 
a  case  in  point.     Sooti  after  Canning'a  elevation  to  office,  an  undi 
ling,  appareHtlti — I  say  apparently — in  the  confidence  of  thAt  ft 
midctble  party   which  was  bent  on  hurling  Canning  from  power. 
sought  out,  at  his  wretched  lodgings^  a  young  man  then  employed 
on  a  rmng  Suntlay  paper.     The  party  visited  had  the  reputation-^H 
whether  well  or  ill  deserved  is  another  matter — of  writing  first-rol^H 
poh^tical  squibs.     He  was  needy  ;  out  of  health ;  in  debt ;  and  had 
two   aged   parents   dependent   on   him   for   support.      The 
brought   with   him   three  letters,  which,    he  was   desirous 
be  turned  into  rhyme.     This  done,  it  was  his  pleasure  they 
then  make  their  appearance  in  succession  in  the  paper,  on  three  o 
secutive   Sundays,      He   was  earnest   that   this   *  master- stroke 
policy'  should  tell ;  and  that  '  plenty  of  venom  and  sting'  should 
tnfused  into  the  version.     The   pecuniary  remuneration   propoi 
was  ample.     The  party  applied  to  hesitated  ;  and,  as  a  prelimtnai 
desired  to  look  at  the  letters.     This  concession  was   at  first  atou 
refused,  but  at  length   reluctantly  yielded.     The  documents  w 
put  into  his  hands.     They  were  letters  from  Canning  to  his  motlti 
ilrs.  Hunn^ — three  clever,  mischievous^  gossipping  letters, — wri 
in  a  spirit  of  unbuunded  confidence  ;  couched  in  the  most  affecti- 
ate  terms ;  and  breatliing  in  more  passages  than  one  the  most  6! 
anxiety  for  his  mother's  comfort  and  happiness.     Poor  Canning  ! 
there  was  one  point  on  which  he  was  more  susceptible  than  anothi 
it  was  this  ill-starred  mother.     Unfortunate  in  her  name^ — 'Mother 
Hunn'  his  opponents  termed  her;  unfortunate  in  her  second  ni«r- 
riage ;  unfortunate  in  her  choice  of  a  profession — the  stage ;  unfor- 
tunate in  her  reception  on  it,  for  she  was  never  more  than  bareljf 
tolerated  ;  but  still  richly  compensated  for  all  her  trials,  a»ds<] 
and  reverseSt  by  the  undeviating  affection  of  her  devoted  and 
son.     How  her  letters  found  their  way  into  the  enemy's  cam 
matter  of  many  a  wearisome  conjecture*     But  it  wag  imagin 
were  lost  with  some  other  documents  belonging  to  that  lady  «b^ 
his  papers  were  removed  from  Wyken  Hall,  in  Leicestershire." 

*'  Yoij  are  in  error,  I  think;  nay,  I  am  persuaded  that  Canning 
never  resided  io  Leicestershire." 

*' Pardon   me;    he  did.       His   domicile   was  Wyken   Hall,  new 
Hinckley*     Both  his  sons  were  at  school  there  under  the  charge  pf 
a  JMr*  lliAy  ;  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  his  elder  «nd 
more  remarkably  gifted  son,^ — his  favourite  in  truth, — was 
under  the  medical  treatment  of  the  late  well-known  Mr.  Ch 
one  of  the  most  successful  quacks  of  the  day.     But  to  return 
letters.     Some  of  the  paragraphs  were  absurd  enough,  ttnd  i 
have    made    exquisite    fun    if    duly    coloured.    exaggerAt<?cl, 
*  cftfjentnd*     Others  wouhl  have  produced  a  rich  harvest  of  mitchiff 
from  the  great  names  they  introduced,  and  the  droll  anecdotw  ap- 
pended.    And  €»ne  letter  must  inevitably  have  caused  *  infinite  e»' 
barrassment "  from  its  clever  gossip,  the  caustic  hits  it  contali 
some  of  the  very  men  with  whom  he  was  then  acting,  and  t 

aHuftion  to  the  reigning  monarch  and  Lady ,  an  allusion 

it  was  thought,  to  George  the  Fourth  wouUl  have  been  specially  i»ft» 
palatable.     Altogether,  these  letters,  peppered  and  ver&ified,  urouW 
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have  proved  a  very  mischievous  and  diverting  affair,  But  when  the 
parly  to  whom  they  were  subtiiitted, — one  of  *  The  Miscreants  of 
the  PrfsSf  remember, — had  run  through  them,  he  observed,  *  I  de- 
test Mr.  Canning's  politics.  Viewing  him  as  a  statesman,  I  think 
his  accession  to  power  disastroug  for  this  country  ;  but  I  admire  him 
as  a  man  ;  nay,  feel  a  degree  of  personal  attachment  to  him  ;  so  much 
so,  that  I  cannot  make  war  on  his  private  feeling8^  or  aiiack  hitn  in 
kU  fwme.' 

'*  *  Pshaw  !  you  don't  know^  your  own  intereat.' 

** '  A  common  error,  and  very  possibly  mine/  was  the  young  man's 
reply  ;  '  but  I  decline  the  task/ 

•'^Tushl  Think  again!  Absurd  to  stand  by  Canning!  He 
must  be  driven  from  the  helm*     He  cannot  retain  it     And  then — * 

<* '  JMcanwhile/  observed  his  companion^  in  a  decided  tone,  *  I 
return  you  the  letters/ 

''Canning,  later  on  his  career,  was  apprized  of  this  intrigue.  It 
annoyed  him  to  an  extent  which  those  oidy  who  knew  his  excitable 
nature  would  credit  He  denounced  bitterlv  the  baseness  of  the 
whole  transaction*  But  where  did  it  lie?  Vvith  him  who  produced 
the  letters  and  tendered  the  bribe  ;  or,  with  the  party  who  rejected 
it  ?     Methinks  the  odium  of  the  affair — *' 

I  Rap!  rap!  rap!  Come  in.  The  Visiting  Justices  are  in  the 
Gaolj  and  desire  the  Chaplain's  presence  immediately  in  the  Board 
Room. 


CHAPTER   LVII* 

PARTY    AND   THK    PRESS. 

**  \^Tien  I  first  devoted  myaelf  to  the  public  SL^rvice,  I  coniiidertfd  how  I  nliould 
rmider  myself  fit  for  it  ;  and  ibia  I  did  by  endeavouring  to  discover  wbat  it  wa» 
that  gave  the  Ciiuntry  the  rank  it  ludda  in  the  world.  I  found  that  our  pro^ipenty 
mnd  dignity  arose  principally^  if  not  sololy,  from  two  sources — our  constitution  and 
0Oail]ierc«-  Both  these  I  have  spared  no  study  to  understaiul,  and  no  endeavour 
to  Mipfport," — BuRKC,  io  the  EUciot-i  of  BrutoL 

It  is  a  line  of  conduct,  at  once  unworthy  and  ungrateful,  which 
Party  induces  high-minded,  and  in  other  respects  right- feeling,  men 
to  adopt  towards  the  Press.  In  seasons  of  emergency.  Party  avails 
itself  largely  of  the  services  of  the  political  writer  ;  entreats  his  ad- 
vocacy of  certain  views  or  tenets ;  profits  by  his  influence ;  uses  him  ; 
i^and  then — ^abandons  him  !  Those  very  men  who  have  tasked  his 
lergies  and  abilities  to  the  utmost  in  vindicating  their  personal  or 
oHtica)  character,  or  placing  their  home  or  foreign  policy  in  an 
ttractive  light,  are  the  very  ^r&t^^t/ie  service  rendered — -to  shun 
^lim.  They  6peak  (»f  hitn  in  a  deprecatory  tone,  "as  uidbrtunately 
circumstanced  in  his  professional  position ;"  avow,  with  affected 
reluctance,  their  opinion  that  his  *'  calling  places  him  out  of  the 
pale  of  good  society  ;"  or,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  say,  with  a 
sigh;  that  they  **  can  know  him  in  his  public  capacity  only;"  and 
that  his  claim  for  consideration  '*  in  private  life"  cannot  be  re- 
cognised. And  yet  what  portion  of  tlie  community — what  class 
oc  body  of  men  so  incessantly  in  requisition  for  gootl  offices  towartls 
their  fellows?  From  whom  is  so  much  hourly  exacted  and  ex- 
pected ? 

Is  public  sympathy  to  be  excited !*     "Try  the  influence  of  tlit 
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Press/'  Is  a  grievance  to  be  redressed  ?  **  Attack  it  through 
the  Press/'  Is  the  public  to  be  warned  against  some  wily  im- 
poator  ?  **  Unmask  him  through  the  Press  ?"  Is  public  bene- 
volence to  be  aroused  ?  *'  Appeal  to  it  through  the  Press  ?"  Doci 
the  magistrate's  poor-box  want  replenishing?  Turning  himself 
towards  the  reporter's  box,  that  worthy  official  expresses  his  per- 
suasion that  by  their  means*  that  fact  will  speedily  become  pubUc ; 
and  a  remedy  as  speedily  provided. 

And  yet  this  is  the  class  so  incessantly  employed  in  conferring 
public  benefits  which  •'  in  private  life  cannot  be  recognised  V* 
Out  upon  such  hypocrisy  ! 

**  Oh  nothing  I"  cries  some  embryo  M.P.,  fresh  from  Christ- 
church  or  Trinity :  a  proficient  in  Latin  verse ;  an  ignoramus  in 
English  grammar—"  nothing  so  easy  as  to  w^rite  a  leader  !  Any 
verbmge  will  suffice.     I  could  write  a  dozen  in  an  hour/* 

Try   it.     Try   it   by    all   means.     And    when   your   **  verbiage 
is  submitted  to  you  in  proof  be  abased  and  chop-fallen  at  its  feeble- 
ness and  inanity.     Then  hasten  and  implore  the  Editor,  niteoual 

and   suppliantly,   as   the    presently    Lord   did    the    late   M* 

Barnes  of  the  "  Times/'  umler  a  similar  expose  of  over-rated  abi 
ties,  **  to  suppress,  at  any  cost  or  hazard^  such  a  mass  of  execrabi 
and  inefi'able  absurdity/' 

Smartness  ;  tact ;  talent ;  reading  ;  research ;  good  taste  ;  and 
a  ready  memory,  these  are  all  essential  requisites,  now-a-days,  in  the 
political  writer.  How  lightly  are  they  regarded,  and  bow  rarely 
rewarded  by  Whig  or  Tory — in  power  !  Who  can  forget  the  neg- 
lect inflicted  on  Sir  James  Macintosh  by  his  political  friends  when 
their  politics  were  in  the  ascendant?  What  gentlemanly,  candid^ 
and  courteous  treatment,  both  in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  did 
independent  and  benevolent  Mr*  Walter  exj>erience  from  Sir 
PeeFs  Cabinet  ?  And  yet  it  is  notorious  that  Sir  James  Macin 
was  one  of  the  ablest,  most  unwavering,  honest,  and  honoursbltj 
advocates  of  Whigisra^  both  as  a  speaker  and  writer,  which  Uvit 
party  possessed  during  its  long  exclusion  from  office.  Of  the 
Times,  it  may  be  asserted  confidently  that  it,  and  the  Siatuiardf 
conjointly,  unmasked  and  demolished  the  Melbourne  Admioi^ 
t  rati  on. 

And  then — out,  I  say,  upon  such  supercilious  hautear,  base  It^gn- 
titude,  and  hypocrisy  I 


le- 

i 


CHAPTER    LVlir* 

MR,  (now  Loan)  jeffuky  and  printeb  wiLLiaoH* 

^^  The  Dyehcss  of  Placentta  is  vt*ry  stJtt.En^liitti ;  and,  hiiTiug  been  db«f  ^km* 
neur  ti>  Maria  LoiiiMa^  in  ratber  NitpoltMiulc,  8he  and  I  bad  a  little  pulitidil  opa^ 
trovemy  ^  and  I  ended  liy  tuyln^  ilrnt  '  I  adopted  one  half  of  her  Bentimtmia^  mtd  ^ 
nmtred  the  other*  ** — Diary  of  ihe  late  Sia  James  MACiKToan. 

Mkanwhilb,  in  my  musings,  I  have  strangely  forgotten  wj 
worsliipful  masters,  and  the  conference  to  which  1  was  00  f** 
remplorily  summoned. 

They    received    me     with    looks    portentously    solemn.    •'  Mivj 
Cleaver,"  rumbled  the  Chairman — it  was  my  old  acqu&inbuicc  Mf*> 
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Hatson  Cumberstone — his  voice  was  r<JiJgher  antl  deeper^  and  hii 
visage  more  severe  than  ever*  *'  We  have  sent  for  you  to  acquaint 
you  in  person  with  our  desire  that  you  should  pay  special  at- 
tention to  this  man — Wheldrake.  We  consider  him  a  dangerous 
ckaracter/' 

*'  Dangerous  indeed !"   sighed,    rather  than  spoke.    Sir    Henry 
rotinger. 

Dangerous !"  continued  Mr.  Cumberstone,  with  an  oratorical 
wave  of  his  hand  ;  "  dangerous,  I  say,  alike  from  his  calling  and  his 
abilities  T' 

He   looked  around  on    hia    colleagues   for   their   assent  to  this 
conclusion :  they  shook  their  heads  with  ominous  gravity. 

Interpreting  this   gesture  into  approval,  the  chairman  resumed 
with  augmented  complacency, 

**  The  medical  report  of  Mr.  Lammond  is  more  favourable  thia 
tnorning.     That  gentleman  is  stated  to  be  better  ;  will  probably,  ere 
"»ng,  be  pronounced  out  of  danger;  and   we  shall  then  be  in   a 
Ondilion  to  accept  bail." 
"  Such  bail/*  suggested  Mr.  Wapshott  eagerly,  delighted  with  an 
opportunity   of  displaying   his   legal    acumen ;    "such    bail    being 
responsihle ;  and  in  every  respect  unexceptionable." 
"  Precisely  so,"  said  a  doaty  justice  in  the  corner. 
•*  Meanwhile*  Mn  Cleaver,  having  an  eye  to  Wheldrake's  calling 
^ndfuiure  represtniations^  pay,  I  request  you  pay,  special  attention 
to  him/' 

Another  wave  of  the  hand,  and  the  interview  ended. 
I  fulfilled  ray   instructions  faithfully.     I   did  bestow  special   at- 
tention on  "  The  Newspaper  Man."     And  was  rewarded  with  many 
a  droll  trait  of  literary  life.     Among  them  one  of  ^*  IVIodern  Athene*' 
retains  a  permanent  hold  on  my  recollection.     In  Park  Place,  at  the 
hospitable  board  of  the  late  Sir.  Archibald  Constable,  during  the 
high    and   paluiy  days   of  his    prosperity,   when   **  The  Waverley 
Novels,"  and    ''  The   Edinburgn    Review,"   were  bringing  golden 
returns  into  his  coffers,  it  was  Wheldrake's  fortune  to  meet  a  party 
more  or  less  connected  with  literature — and  among  them  Mr.  David 
\V*illison   the  printer.     Mr.  W.  was  the   father   of  Mr.  Constable's 
first  wife;  had  contributed  materially  to  his  son-in-law's  success  in 
life ;  and  was  universally  reputed   a  wealthy  man.     Whether  that 
conclusion  was  well  or  ill-fbundedj  a  '*  douce  "  grave,  quiet,  plain- 
spoken  personage  was  Davie  Willison,     And  yet  the  marked   so^ 
briety  and  quietude  of  his  demeanour  did  not  secure  him  from  being 
wofully   badgered  whenever   he  partook   of  his  thriving  relative's 
hospitalities.     The  joke  lay  here.     Mr,  Willison,  though  the  printer 
of  *"  The  Edinburgh  Review/'  was,  to  the  very  last  day  of  his  life 
"  an    unconverted    character "    he    lived    and    died    a    rank    Tory. 
Whether  from  his  being  the  editor  and  master-spirit  of  the  Review 
— or  from  his  scathing  exposure  of  the  errors  of  the  existing  ad- 
mini  stration^^or  from  his  hieroglyphical  and  almost  illegible  scrawl ; 
to  ninety  men  out  of  a  hundred  U  was  reafiy  such^or  from  the 
fatigue  and  annoyance  to  which   his   fastidious  taste  and  frequent 
change  of  purpose,  as  literary  chief  of  the  far-famed  periodical,  ex- 
posed the  printer — or  from  a  combination  of  all  these  sins  political 
and  professional — certain  it  is  that  if  there  was  upon  this^  earth 
A    living   incarnation   of  the   Evil    One,   he  tarried,  according   to 
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David  Willison's  belief,  in  the  slight  and  feeUe  tabernacle  of  Mr. 
Francis  Jeffrey ! 

There  were  those  among  the  old  man's  assodatea  who  knew  the 
bitterness  of  his  feelings  on  this  point,  and  ddigfated  to  bring  him 
out  '<  strong"  during  an  after-dinner  sederunt, 

"He  was  cleverly  and  jocosely  handled,"  said  Whddrake,  <'die 
first  evening  I  met  him,  both  as  to  his  antipathies  and  his  politicB, 
and  winced  under  the  jibes  of  his  tormentors.  Every  epitMt  thst 
was  respectful  or  laudatory  was  applied  to  the  character  and  writiiigi 
of  the  caustic  reviewer ;  while  the  old  printer  sat  by  and  listened 
with  unwilling  ear.  At  last  came  kis  summary  of  the  ardi-critic*s 
merits." 

'''Aye!'  said  he,  'Mr.  Jeffrey  is  a'  that  ye  have  said,  and  wmr! 
I  've  kenned  him  and  watched  him  mony  a  lang  year.  He  writes^' 
and  he  elevated  his  voice,  'the  Deil's  own  hand;  and  be  holds  the 
Deil's  own  principles.' 

"  A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  complimentary  effusion.'* 

" '  Ah,  well !  Mr.  Willison,'  cried  one  of  the  party,  *  Mr.  Jefte^ 
will  survive  your  hostility.  He's  a  man  marked  out  f«ir  eaaneno& 
He  '11  be  returned  to  Parliament  yet ;  he  'U  go  to  the  Lower  House.' 

"'To  the  Lower  House,  say  ye?'  cried  the  old  printer.  'He's 
go  lower — much  lower :  I  winna  say  for  my  part,  whar  I  think  dist 
fractious  chiel  will  eventually  gang  to.' 

"The  room  echoed  with  mirth  at  the  old  print^s  warartli  mi 
earnestness." 

"  Worthy  Mr.  Willison !  Many  a  time  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  he  slyly  asked  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  where 
Mr.  Jeffrey  would  '  eventually  gang  to  ?' " 

«  «  *  #  « 

Mr.  Lammond  was  pronounced  "  out  of  danger — ^materially  better 
—convalescent."  Ample  bail  was  then  tendered  for  Whddnke^ 
accepted,  and  his  immediate  release  followed.  Some  weeks  inter- 
vened, and  then  he  was  confidentially  and  cautiously  apprised  by  s 
third  party,  that  if  he  tendered  #  written  apology  to  Mr.  LamBOod 
further  proceedings  would  be  abandoned. 

'*  Mr.  Lammond  is  mistaken  in  his  man,"  was  Whddfake'i 
answer. 

Another  week  elapsed,  and  a  further  suggestion  was  thrown  oat 
to  him  that  a  verbal  apology  would  be  deem^  sufficient.  It  wasr^ 
Jected  with  the  remark,  "  The  time  for  an  apology  of  any  descriplifla 
IS  long  since  gone  by." 

Meanwhile  he  was  busy  in  arranging  his  defence.  Counsd  woe 
retained ;  witnesses  were  subpoenaed ;  and  day  fixed  for  triaL 

£ight-and-forty  hours  previous  to  its  arrival,  the  record  wai 
withdrawn ! 

"  I  have  hopes  of  Lammond  now !"  said  one  of  hia  earliest  end 
most  intimate  friends.  "  His  thrashing  has  been  of  infinite  service 
to  him.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  has  been  guilty  of  an  act  of 
palpable  discretion  1" 

It  was  a  glorious  result;  and  cordially  did  I  rejoice  at  "Tbr 
Newspaper  Man's"  triumph. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  THE  DRAMA. 

At  length  we  hare  shaken  ofF  the  apathy  that  so  long  kept  tia  in  ice,  and  hare 
mnde  up  our  mind  to  furnish  thereadenuf  ^^'The  Miw^llany*'  with  a  brief  monthly 
mocount  of  what  has  been  done^or  is  doin^;,  at  niir  Mt!tropa!itan  Th«iatre&,^at  auch 
of  thma,  at  least,  u  offer  entertainments  which  a  rational  being  may  trust  Idmielf 
to  see,  ftnd  venture  to  confess  that  he  has  seen. 

In  times  gone  by»  the  dramatic  crittc  had  ati  easy  and  a  deli^htftil  life  of  it.  He 
bad  only  to  recruit  his  suulf-box,  walk  or  be  driven  to  ^' the  Oarden*'  or  ***  the 
Ijane/'  take  his  accustomed  seat  in  the  pit,  and  record  the  triumph*  of  a  Kean  or 
a  Young,  a  Liston,  a  Farren,  or  aOlorer.  But  miw  his  duties  call  him  hither  and 
thither,  up  and  down  nil  that  **  piece  or  parcel  of  biod,  situate^  H'iTig^  and  beinif  " 
within  the  bills  of  mortality.  "  The  Garden**  yields  a  weekly  rhetorical  crop  ot 
dbmp  coru^  and  ^'  the  Lane**  is  saturated  witli  Iiribed  sweetness,  and  iindtiliites 
beneath  the  pressure  of  the  fantastic  toe*  As  Queen  Eleanor  sank  at  Queen- 
hithe  and  came  out  at  Charing  Croa«,  so  Shftk»peare  went  down  between  Hart 
and  Br^'dges  Street,  and  has  cxime  up  again  in  all  parts  of  the  town  and  suliyrbs. 
Shylotk  diiiims  hii  pouud  of  flesh  nt  Whjtechapel,  Olhello*s  occupatiim's  gone  to 
Norton  Falgate,  and  Richard's  himself  again  at  the  New  River  Head.  If  a  new 
Oarrick  is  to  ap[j€ar^  there  is  a  theatre  tn  Ooodman's  Fields  fur  him,  and  a  second 
Siddons  may  obtain  an  engagement  at  lilarylebone.  The  dramatic  critic  now-a- 
days,  to  be  thoroughly  wortliy  of  bia  vocation^  must  eschew  all  unpleasing  and  in- 
trusive recoil ecti oris,  L^id  farewell  U>  the  baunti»  of  his  youth  and  middle  age,  and 
taking  Mogg's  Map  of  London  resolutely  in  hand,  prepare  to  go  east,  west,  north, 
or  i^mth,  as  occasion  may  call  out  upon  him. 

At  present^  however,  we  pn^pose  to  throw  merely  a  genera!  glance  of  remi- 
niscence over  the  prweedings  of  some  of  our  many  theatres,  our  intent  l)**ing  to 
be  more  amongst  tJiem  for  the  future,  that  we  may  take  strict  note  of  their  on- 
goings.    Courtesy,  or  custom,  bids  n»  ibia  once  give  precedence  to  ( Hd  Drury. 

Dri7RV  Lave. — Mr.  Bunn  has  long  since  thrown  the  legitimate  drama  over- 
board  ;    (ntt  whether  his  vessel  sail  the  better  for  such  a  lii^litening,  is  another 

Sueation,     Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  he  conducts  his  theatre  in  the  spirit  of 
be  old  fellow  in  the  song,  who  tells  ya 

'*  My  wife  nbaU  dance  and  I  will  sing/* 

but  whether  eternal  song  and  saltation  are  the  wisest  means  of  driving  di^ll  care 
away  from  the  precincts  of  his  treasury*  we  know  not.  Balfe  and  hallei  are  almost 
tbe  sole  attractions  here  ;  31r.  Balfe  is  a  gentlemnn  of  a  pretty  musical  genius,  nnd 
■agacioufly  oonvertant  with  the  works  of  the  modern  Italian  school,  on  which  ho 
build*  himself,  and  from  which  he  draws  his  pretensions,  so  that  the  eiiconrage- 
ment  of  native  talent  in  his  case  is  obvious.  But  the  Daughter  of  St.  Mark  wanted 
'*  more  power  to  her  elbow/*  She  has  made  no  such  hit  as  the  Bohetnian  Girl  had 
Jacoeed^d  in  planting  on  the  ear  of  the  British  public,  and  Roliert  the  Devil  ban 
PPCP  eroked,  and  for  such  a  persimage,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  does  his  spiriting 
geady.  That  strain  being  of  a  higher  mood,  however,  demands  a  class  of  artists 
such  as  Mr*  Bunn  has  not  at  his  disposaL  Meyerbeer,  eJt:ponnded  by  mediocrity, 
wiU  not  do.  Kobert  the  Devil  has  been  done  much  !»etter  witliin  tbe  memory  of 
miss  in  her  teens^  hut  we  will  make  no  insidious  comparisons  j  and  the  getting  up 
was  not  such  as  the  bills — those  Pintos  of  the  press — had  almost  led  ns  to  expect. 
Then,  of  the  **many  twinkling  feet**  pervading  tbe  boards  during  the  season,  none 
have  equalled  Carlotta  Grisi  in  **^  The  Peri  /*  and  *■*■  poetry  of  motion  *'  not  of  the 
highest  excellence,  will  draw  no  better  than  doggrel  jig  or  unrhythmetical  bornpipw. 
We  are  promised  Duprez  and  Eugenie  Garcia  after  Easter. 

Cove  ITT  GAai}£>r. — ^M.  Laurent  commenced  a  brief  season  of  so  many  nights 
at  Christmas  last,  was  encouraged  to  venture  upon  a  second,  and  would  fain  have 
tried  his  fortune  with  a  third,  bnt  the  Fates^  or  perhaps  the  stars^  forbade  it.  The 
|rreat  *'  feature  *'  of  M.  Laurent's  management  was  his  production  of  "  Antigone." 
The  novelty  of  a  Greek  play,  presented  after  the  Grecian  nnnmer,  brotight  the  first 
house*  but  the  fine  declamation  of  VandenbofF^  and  the  admirable  nctirig  of  his 
daughter,  insured  its  success.  Nature  has  been  kind  to  this  young  ludy  ^  she  is 
cified  Ukewite  with  excellent  abiUties,  and,  rarest  of  all,  with  judgment,  which 
OM  tftUghc  her  that  genius  alone  can  do  little  more  thsn  make  a  fi>ol  of  itself.  Ac^ 
oordjngly,  she  has  studied,  if  not  after  high  modeb— for  whcrt*  are  they  to  be  found  1 
-^yet  with  ft  due  sense  and  knowledge  that  acting  is  on  art,  and  that,  since  Shaks- 
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peare,  and  all  the  dramadsU  worth  stage-roomy  ha^e  artfully  dothed  Uieir  great 
conceptions  in  poetry,  something  more  than  ^  abandonment  *^  and  <*-  intensity** 
are  required  fiUy  to  illustrate  them.  We  hare  not  only  great  hopes,  bat  a  ftill 
expectation,  that  Miss  Vandenhoff  will,  at  no  distant  day,  approre  herwlf  indeed aa 
actress.  We  wish  we  could  belieFe  that  Mr.  Betty,  who  made  his  first  London 
appearance  here,  could  be  changed  by  time  and  study  into  a  great  actor ;  but  time 
and  study  will  do  much,  and  to  these  we  leare  him. 

A  new  play  by  Mr.  Spicer,  entitled  "  Honesty,'*  was  brought  forward,  and  was 
well  received  by  the  audience.  It  was  not  quite  the  true  thing,  but  we  have  seen 
worse  plays  better  liked.  Mr.  Hackett,  the  American  comedian,  adrentured  Sir 
John  Faltlaff,  It  was  strange  to  see  such  a  performance  from  a  natire  of  the  **  go- 
a- head  "  republic.  Such  painstaking  !  such  daboration !  such  a  wit  in  bockraB ! 
and  yet,  such  an  assurance  all  the  while,  that  Mr.  Hackett  will,  one  of  thase  6m, 
produce  ^<  fat  Jack  **  before  us  in  all  his  richness  and  soundness.  Hit  Rip  Fen 
Winkle  was  great.  The  manner  in  which  he  detected,  pursued,  and  caoght  this 
character  was  masterly.  There  is  a  talk  that  Macready  is  in  treaty  tar  this 
theatre  ;  but,  we  conjecture,  the  engagement  with  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Lm^Me  (iar 
their  bazaar  is  not  to  be  dissolved. 

The  Uaymarket It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  dedine  of  th«  national 

taste  for  the  legitimate  drama,  but  Mr.  Webster  has  found  that  by  stiduiig  to  the 
lighter  department  of  it,  comedy  (for  which  his  theatre  is  best  fitted]^  ^  profits  will 
accrue.**  Early  in  the  season,  Vanbrugh*s  <<  Confederacy**  was  brooght  forward,  all 
the  naughty  having  been  flowed  out  of  it,  for 

^<  Van  wanted  grace,  who  never  wanted  wit.** 

This  genuine  comedy  from  the  hand  of  so  great  a  master  was,  as  we  thanghii 
gaining  ground  with  the  public,  when,  lo  !  an  impression  got  abroad  that  the  de- 
licacy of  the  age  ought  to  be  shocked  at  it,  and  that  the  characters,  ably  as  they 
are  drawn,  were  indurated,  heartless  beings,  in  whom  no  one  could,  or  shooli, 
Uke  an  interest.  Everybody  must  perceive  how  consistent  with  that  impression  was 
the  rage  which  now  possessed  the  public  for  that  truly  respectable  and  moral  feDov, 
Don  Casar  De  Baxan,  So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  Mr.  Bourdcault's  ^Oid 
Heads  and  Young  Hearts,*'  that  we  shall  add  little  to  it.  The  author  has  ad- 
vanced.  It  is  as  well  constructed  and  better  written  than  his  former  comedies ;  boc 
he  must  chastise  and  polish  his  diction  yet  more,  ere  he  may  take  such  rank  as  he 
aims  at,  and  as  his  talents  may  attain.  Peake*s  '<  Sheriff  of  the  County  **  vss 
wrongly  named  when  it  was  called  a  comedy;  but  the  thing  is  a  face-widener  td 
no  ordinary  expansive  power.  We  shaU  report  upon  Planche's  new  buriesqae 
next  month. 

The  Adelphi. — Wliy  should  we  ring  the  changes  on  *•*•  The  Chimes,*'  wU^ 
pealed  out  their  last  long  ago  ?  We  have  little  to  say  of  the  doings  at  this 
theatre.  Success  has,  for  the  most  part,  attended  it,  and  its  last  novelty,  '^  The 
Green  Bushes,'*  which  have  flourished  wonderfully  during  the  winter,  u  still 
strong  of  attraction.  There  is  a  burlesque  entitled  ^*  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  ** 
at  this  theatre,  of  wliicli  we  cannot  now  speak. 

The  Prikcess's.— Opera  was  going  on  melodiouslyhere,  supported  by  Wallack*! 
Don  Casar  de  Bazan^  when  Mr.  Forrest  and  Miss  Cushman  sailed  *'  o'er  tke 
deep  Atlantic  stream.**  and  Mr.  Graham,  flushed  with  Parisian  laurels,  took  tlie 
theatre  by  storm.  We  remember  Mr.  Forrest  seven  years  since.  He  was  then  s 
melodramatic  actor  of  Red  Indian  vigour ;  he  is  now  a  careful,  studied,  ymd»e6mf 
performer,  likely  to  become  almost  great.  We  do  not  say  it  because  we  csnoot 
forget  Kean  in  the  part  ;  but  Forrest*s  Othello  is  very  far  from  excellenoSk  W( 
suspect  —  with  what  truth  we  know  not  —  that  ^^  Othello  **  is  not  often  pbyed  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  tragic  perplexities  of  a  Uack  mam  wooU 
very  strongly  move  the  American  emotions.  We  conclude  Mr.  Forrest  has  ik« 
yet  sufficiently  meditated  the  part.  But  surely,  strong  hopes  must  be  entertained 
of  a  man  who  has  played  Lear  with  so  much  force  and  power.  We  have  seen  so 
little  of  Miss  Cushman,  that  we  have  not  yet  formed  an  esublished  jodgmsot  d 
her  abilities.  She  has  intellect  and  soul ;  but  she  must  not  heed  those  who  wooU 
goad  her  into  <^  the  intense  :'*  <^  that  way  madness  lies,**  or  melodrama,  whick  m 
pretty  nearly  the  same  thing.  Shakspeare  is  not  interne,  Kotxebua,  Werner,  sad 
some  of  our  modern  English  playwrights  are  the  men  for  that  sort  of  thing.  A 
burlesque  here  too !  «'  Timour  ;  the  Cream  of  all  the  Tartars.**  The  draoght  mast 
stand  over. 

The  Lyceum.—  People  praised  highly  Mr.  Keeley*s  TroU^  V^tk  in  ^'TW 


Cliimes  "  produced  at  Uiis  pless&nt  theatr«,  but  w«  cotifMt  we  did  not  think  him  a 
'-'  triple  bob  major.'*  Neither  can  we  greatly  M^tol  his  Orson.  He  wiinti — and  Mrs, 
Keeley  partakes  the  want — the  triie,  so^licJ,  tear^mfiuth  ipirit,  —  that  audadnus, 
headatrong  dulneia  which  triumpkanilir  l»ears  down  aad  trapiplc^^  tipon  s^nse  and 
roMOfi*  The  Keeleyi  teem  to  petition  ior  the  indtUgence  of  tJie  amliencc,  and  ap- 
pmr  to  know  that  they  are  making  fcKils  of  themtelTea— a  fatal  coosciousneas  in 
such  matters,  Farquhar  *  "  Recruiting  Officer*'  is  to  be  brought  forward.  The 
^ut,  with  an  exception  or  two,  affords  expectations  of  its  sncjceftt.  We  muat  not 
omit  to  mention  Mr.  Emery  a«  a  most  valuable  member  of  the  Lyceum  company. 
His  Wilt  i'rm  was  worthy  of  hi*  fnther*  A  burlesque  at  this  tJieatre  likewise  ! 
8gmethiag  too  much  of  tnis  ;  and  yet,  if  the  public  do  not  say  to,  why  should  we 
cotnpliiii? 

8a]11.¥1I*8  Wells.— Some  seven  or  eiglit  months  since,  Mrs.  M'amer  and  Mr. 
Plielpa  took  this  theatre,  and  they  hare  been  prettenting  tlie  legitimate  with 
mighty  persereranoe,  prodadng,  howerer,  only  one  new  play,  *'  The  Priest's 
Daughter/'  by  Mr.  Serle.  That  gentlemRii  pleaded  the  benefit  of  clergy— that  is  to 
a*y,  he  showed  that  he  could  write  ;  but  bis  play  made  little  impresbion,  and  was 
speedily  withdrawn.  ^*  The  Bridal/*  altered  aome  years  ago  for  Macready,  from 
B«aiuxiont  and  Fletcher^s  '*•  AJaid^a  Tragedy,'*  has  been  the  great  card  here;  and 
in  thU  mangled  pby,  **  caused  hke  a  dish  fit  far  ihe  ffodg^^*  Mrs.  Warner  and  Mr. 
Pbelpa  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Maastnger's  ^*  City  Madam,"  altered 
likewise,  ihe  cliaracter  of  Luke  being  pnycbologiodly  destroyed,  was,  we  believe,  not 
•O  tucceacfu].  But  many  of  Sluikspeare*s  plays  have  t>ecn  brought  out  here;  for 
OOtllillg  oomeft  amiss  to  Mr.  Phelps,  who  is  wonderfully  "  up  to  the  biiainess.** 
KimffJohn^  Hamtet^  Hichard  the  Thirti^  Maebeth,  and  OfAei^— ihey  are  all  the 
lunc  to  him — and  we  must  add,  pretty  much  the  same  to  the  audience.  Mr. 
Phelpi  is  a  very  good,  servieenble  actor,  and  we  are  not  unaware  that  Sadier^a 
Wells  Thea^tre  is  out  of  town  ;  but  be  is  notthere  equal  to  King  John  and  Hamiifi^ 
and  should  not  attempt  them.  That  the  Ghmt  was  not  frightened  out  of  his  pro- 
priety, and  tliat  ClautUus  was  not  carbonaded  long  before,  struck  us  as  remarkable, 
when  we  witnessed  the  HutnUt  of  Mr.  Phelps.  Mrs.  Warner,  too,  loves  to  go,  or 
U  led,  out  of  her  element.  Nothing  can  fie  much  better  than  her  Emilia  .ind  Qtwetk 
Afarffarei ;  but  her  Lady  of  Lyons  will  not  do  by  any  means  ;  and  Knowles*S 
**  Wife,"  with  her  Hibernian  impulse,  should  be  subdued,  not  coloured. 

Tbe  Surrey. — The  entertainments  at  this  theatre  have  l>een,  we  befir,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  higher  character  than  heretofore.  A  good  report  lia5  reached  us  of 
two  pUys  by  Mr.  Ntnith,  entitled  respe*'tively  '^  The  Protector/*  and  *'  Wols«y.'* 
We  know  not  why  something  sterling  should  not  find  favour  on  theotlier  nide  of  the 
water.  Mrs.  Davidge  has  a  very  fair  €v»nipany.  Mrs.  Honner  is  a  lady  of  far 
greater  and  more  genuine  talent  than  many  who  nmke  impostng  pretensions  ;  and 
Mr.  Haghet  is  a  tragedian  whom  a  long  course  of  cui-and -thrust   heroes  cannot 
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THE  DEATH  OF  SOMBREUIL,' 

THE   OOVEftlVOa    OF    TUS    tKVALID£8    AT    PARIS. 

BY    WILLIAM   JOKC8. 

'Twas  a  woman*s  wailing  cry  t— 

Pierdng  and  loud  in  its  agony  ; 

Waking  the  echoes  in  many  a  cell 

Of  that  lone  and  gloomy  citadel  ;-^ 

Thrilling  the  hearli  of  the  captives  there. 

And  causing  their  lip»  to  move  in  pray'r: 

For  it  seem'di  as  the  silence  of  eve  it  broke. 

To  come  from  the  doom'd  *neatli  the  headsman  *s  stroke  \ 

•  **  The  venerable  Sombreuil,  governor  of  the  *  Invalides/  wma  bfcjught  out  in 
torn,  and  ootidemned  tn  be  sent  to  La  Force.  His  daughter,  peroeiviiig  him  in  the 
priaoo,  rushed  amidst  the  pikes  and  swords  of  his  conductors,  umk  bim  in  ber 
arma,  entreating  hi*  murderers  with  such  accents  of  grief  to  isave  hito,  that  their 
fary  gave  way.  And  to  prove  further  her  sensibility,  '  Drink/  tbey  crii^l  to  the 
gcomroa*  girl,  *  drink  the  blood  of  the  aristocrats  !'  at  the  liarae  time  offering  a 
cobld,  which  the  emptied,  and  her  father  wa«  saved  " 
"  Tbiers*  Frtfwh  Revoivliim. 
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A  moment's  paote, — mod  again  that  toniid 
Peal'd  through  the  depthi  of  the  keep  proibond  : 
'Twas  the  Toioe  at  a  lOROwing  maiden  oome. 
To  that  place  of  guilt,  from  her  childhood't  1 
To  leek  for  a  father  borne  away 
To  a  dungeon  (ar  from  the  light  of  day :«. 
They  had  brought  him  thence,  and  it  was  to  die. 
But  he  knew  no  fear,  for  hit  child  was  nigh  I 

Near  him — amidst  the  crew  that  stood. 
Thirsting  to  shed  his  heart's  warm  blood  ; 
Near  him — ^when  earthly  hope  had  past. 
And  the  few  brief  words  he  spoke  were  his  last ! 
Near  him — alone  in  the  murderers*  power. 
To  cheer  his  soul  in  the  closing  hour. 
And  hallow  its  flight  to  the  reSms  abore ! 
— Sombreuil  was  mored,  as  he  blessM  her  lore ! 

And  she,  that  beautiful,  gentle  one, 
Who  had  lived  for  him,  and  him  alonei, 
Bitterly  wept  as  she  dung  to  his  side. 
And  craved  for  the  mercy,  as  oft  denied  ; 
Shewing  his  silvery  locks  of  age 
To  wake  remorse,  or  to  cahn  their  rage : 
'^  Oh,  spare  him  I**  she  cried,  on  her  bended  knee. 
Let  the  death  be  mine,  so  my  sire  is  free  !** 

'Twas  a  touching  scene  t     The  brave  old  chief. 
Striving  to  soothe  his  daughter's  grief. 
While,  shielding  his  form  in  a  close  embrace, — 
Her  damp  cheek  press'd  to  his  care-worn  face, — 
The  maiden  gazed  on  his  foes  awhile, 
Seeking  for  hope  in  their  looks  of  guile  : 
But  stem  and  dark  were  those  brows  of  sin. 
The  index  meet  of  their  hearu  within  I 

<'  Thy  father  is  noble  I     Whv  should  he  live  ? 
Yet  freedom  and  safety  to  him  we  give. 
If  thou  wilt  quaff  of  this  goblet,  fill'd 
With  the  blood  of  our  tyrant, — yet  unchill*d  ! 
Drink  !  drink  !  'twill  make  thee  foi^t  the  shame 
Of  having  a  hateful  minion's  name  ! 
Drink  I  drink  !  or  the  blade  is  ready  to  fall. 
And  thy  father's  life  will  be  past  renll !" 

The  maiden  tum'd  from  the  loathsome  sight 
With  a  shriek  of  horror,  and  wild  affright : 
One  struggle  more, — and  affection  gain'd, — 
Nor  drop  of  that  draught  accursed  remain'd  ! 
Oh,  woman^s  love  !  thou  art  tried  in  woe. 
Many  and  dark  are  thine  ills  below  ; 
Sombreuil  went  forth  from  Uiat  spot  defiled, 
Redeem'd  from  death  by  his  faithful  child  ! 
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CHAPTER    XIJl. 

Gaudin  leiLrns  strange  iiecrets  in  the  Bastille. 

It  was  not  until  Galouchet,  the  gaoler,  entered  the  chamber  of 
the  Tour  de  la  Liberie  the  next  morning,  that  Sainte-Croix  awoke 
from  his  slumbers^ — from  one  of  those  bright  dreams  of  freedom, 
triumph,  and  happiness — ^  albeit  always  tempered  with  some  vague 
mistrust — ^ which  haunt  our  sleeping  existence,  the  fairer  in  their 
visioned  prospects*  the  more  gloomy  and  hopeless  the  reality. 

Exili  had  already  risen.  He  was  looking  over  the  contents  of  a 
small  chest,  of  carved  wood,  placed  on  the  table  before  him.  The 
gaoler  was  apparently  making  preparations  for  breakfast,  clatter- 
ing 8ome  metal  plated  upon  the  undraped  and  rude  tab)e;  and,  in 
the  fire-place,  the  dense  smoke  was  creeping  through  some  hissing 
pieces  of  damp  wood,  as  the  sap  sputtered  and  bubbled  from  their 
ends.  Gaudin  stared  about  him  confusedly.  The  last  impression 
of  his  dreamss  was  mingled  with  his  waking  sensations ;  and  he 
remained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  after  some  incoherent  words,  to 
collect  his  senses.  Exili  muttered  some  conventional  salute,  and 
then  went  on  with  his  scrutiny,  whilst  Galouchet,  having  put  the 
table  in  order,  according  to  his  own  notions,  offered  his  assistance 
towards  completing  Sainte- Croix's  toilet, 

"  What  charge  will  Monsieur  choose  to  defray  for  his  nourish* 
inetit  f"  asked  the  gaoler,  as  Gaudin  rose  from  his  pallet 

*'  What  do  you  expect?"  inquired  Sainte-Croix. 

*'  Parbleu  !  we  have  all  prices.  You  may  live  like  a  prince  for 
fifty  livres  a-day,  or  starve  like  a  valet  for  two.  This  will  include 
your  washing,  if  you  are  not  over-fond  of  clean  linen,  aiid  a  candle 
a^night     The  fire- wood  you  must  pay  for  separately/' 

Gaudin  looked  towards  the  fire- place,  and  the  struggling  fiame. 

'*  Ah  T'  said  Galouchet,  divining  his  thoughts:  "the  wood  is 
rather  damp,  to  be  sure,  but  that  makes  it  last  the  longer  ;  and  as 
you  and  Monsieur  Exili  occupy  the  same  room,  it  will  come 
cheaper," 

'*  is  there  news  in  the  city  this  morning,  Galouchet  ?**  asked 
Eziii. 

"  But  little,"  returned  the  functionary.  *'  Pierre,  the  scullion, 
•leeps  out  of  the  fortress,  and  tells  me  that  an  ihouhmeni  took  place 
last  night,  and  the  Bicvre  burst  into  some  of  the  carrierca  of 
St.  Marcel ;  and  fell  so  rapidly,  in  consequence,  that  all  the  mills 
thi*  side  of  St.  Medard  were  stopped  for  three  hours." 

"  Was  anybody  lost  V  inquired  the  physician. 

"  It  is  believed  so.  A  party  of  Braa  d'Acier's  gang  were  hunted 
out  of  the  vaults  between  the  Cordelieres  and  Montrouge,  like  rats 
in  our  cachots,  when  the  rains  come  ;  and  one  of  the  superintendents 
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at  the  Gobelins  was  fished  up,  half-drowned,  from  a  shaft  in  the 
Rue  Mouffelard." 

"  Do  you  know  his  name  ?"  asked  Sainte-Croix  eagerly. 
*'  I  can't  say  I  do,"  returned  Galouchet     «'  What  rate  will  yoa 
fix  your  nourriture  at,  IMonsieur  ?"  he  continued. 

"  I  care  not,"  said  Gaudin ;  "  only  let  it  be  something  that  I 
can  eat." 

The  day  passed  on,  but  the  hours  lagged  so  tediously  that  Time 
himself  appeared  to  be  a  prisoner.  Little  conversation  passed  be- 
tween the  two  inmates  of  the  cell.  Exili  was  occupied  in  writing 
nearly  the  whole  day ;  and  Gaudin,  who  could  ill  bear  the  confine- 
ment, with  his  restless  and  excitable  spirit,  afler  the  hour's  exercise 
in  the  great  court,  allowed  to  all  the  prisoners,  obtained  permisnoa 
to  walk  on  the  ramparts  in  front  of  the  sentinels.  This  posidon 
commanded  a  view  along  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  as  well  as  of  the 
houses  in  the  Rue  St.  Paul.  Towards  this  point  were  Gaudin's 
eyes  constantly  directed.  He  beheld  people  moving  in  the  streets, 
and  over  the  plains  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  walls  ;  the 
cou]^  d'osil  was  alive  with  commerce,  and  the  buz  of  their  voices 
plainly  reached  his  ear:  but  he  envied  them  not,  nor  drew  one 
comparison  between  their  freedom  and  his  state  of  durance,  except 
when  he  saw  them  turn  from  the  great  thoroughfare  into  the  small 
street  wherein  the  Hotel  d'Aubray  was  situated.  He  fancied  be 
could  pick  out  the  pointed  roof  of  the  mansion  from  amongst  the 
others;  and  once  he  imagined  that  he  saw  the  delicate  figure  of  the 
Marchioness  emerge  from  the  Rue  St.  Paul,  and  pass  towards  the 
city,  without  so  much  as  throwing  back  a  glance  towards  the  fort- 
ress in  which  she  knew  he  was  confined.  And  then  the  hell  of 
jealousy  raged  in  his  veins,  and  he  felt  the  bitterness  of  captivity. 
He  thought  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  found  her 
with  Theria  the  preceding  evening ;  then  came  back  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  enipassioned  interview,  and  her  apparent  devotion  to 
him,  until  the  struggle  of  his  conflicting  feelings  to  establish  what 
he  hoped  for,  over  what  he  dreaded,  nearly  maddened  him. 

At  length  it  got  dusk,  and  he  could  see  no  more.  The  murmur 
of  the  peopled  city  died  away ;  the  lights  appeared  in  the  embrs- 
sures  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  night-wind  chilled  him.  He  descend- 
ed once  more  to  his  cell ;  and  found  his  gaoler  there. 

"  I  was  coming  to  seek  you.  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  for  the  curfew 
will  soon  ring.  Mass !  your  supper  is  nearly  cold.  Here  is  a  slice 
of  rdii,  a  plate  of  eggs,  and  a  salad ;  you  could  not  fare  better  it 
home." 

•*  Have  any  of  my  things  come?"  asked  Gaudin. 

" They  are  being  overlooked  in  the  corps  du  garde"  replied  the 
man.  "  By  the  way.  Monsieur,  my  sweetheart,  Fran9oise  Roussel, 
gave  me  this  note  for  you,  when  I  met  her  without  the  walls  thii 
afternoon.     She  did  not  care  that  it  should  be  read  by  the  governor.** 

Gaudin  snatched  the  note,  and  discerned  the  handwriting  of  the 
Marchioness.     Hastily  tearing  it  open,  he  read: — 

"  Be  true  and  patient ;  all  may  yet  be  well,  and  you  will  be  re- 
venged. Rely  on  me  to  aid  you ;  we  have  gone  too  far  to  retrscL 
In  life,  and  after  it,  yours  only,  Mabi*." 

'*  I  must  put  out  your  light,"  said  Galouchet.     "Last  night,  you 
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were  brought  in  late,  and  nothing  was  said ;  but  neither  fire  nor 
lamp  can  be  allowed  between  curfew  and  sunrise." 

''  You  can  have  it,  my  good  fellow/'  said  Gaudin,  still  quivering 
with  the  emotion  which  the  letter  had  called  up.  ''  Here — here  is 
some  money  for  you.     I  will  keep  your  secret.     You  may  retire." 

The  man  raked  out  the  embers  on  the  grate,  and  departed.  As 
soon  as  the  clanking  of  the  three  doors  that  shut  in  the  cell  had 
ceased,  Exili,  who  till  now  had  remained  quiet,  arose  from  his  table, 
and,  approaching  Sainte-Croix  in  the  darkness,  said  rapidly, 

"  I  will  now  show  you  some  of  the  mysteries  by  which  my  career 
has,  up  to  yesterday,  thriven.     But,  first — precaution !" 

He  took  his  cloak,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  forks  on  the  table,  fixed 
it  so  that  it  covered  the  window,  the  position  of  which  could  be 
plainly  ascertained  by  the  faint  moonlight  from  without,  and  then  he 
returned  towards  the  table  at  which  he  had  been  sitting. 

''  The  clods  without  think  that  our  light  and  darkness  is  subser- 
vient to  their  will  alone;  but  the  elements  obey  not  such  idiots. 
The  ether  which  percolates  all  things — vitalized  and  inorganic — 
setting  up  a  communion  between  them,  reveals  not  itself  to  the  un- 
initiated. With  me,  the  various  elements  are  as  abject  slaves,  whom 
I  can  summons  at  my  bidding." 

As  he  spoke,  he  dashed  a  small  rod  he  held  against  the  wall,  and 
a  flame  so  bright  that  Gaudin  could  hardly  look  upon  it,  burst  from 
its  extremity.  In  another  moment  he  had  relighted  the  lamp,  and 
he  then  shook  the  blaze  amongst  the  embers  on  the  hearth,  which 
were  presently  rekindled.  Sainte-Croix  looked  upon  his  companion 
with  the  gaze  of  one  bewildered.  Exili  read  the  expression  of  the 
other's  features  and  continued,  perceiving  his  advantage : — 

''  Life  and  death  are  equally  within  my  grasp.  Whom  shall  I  call 
up?  Will  you  see  the  ghastly  corpse  of  the  Croce  Bianca,  at 
Milan?" 

"  No !  no !"  cried  Gaudin,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  as  if  he 
dreaded  to  meet  the  horrid  sight. 

"Will  that  serve  to  recall  its  memory  as  well?"  asked  Exili, 
throwing  a  phial  upon  the  table. 

A  glance  sufficed  to  shew  its  nature  to  Sainte-Croix.  It  was  a 
small  bottle  of  the  terrible  Aqua  Tofana — the  "  J\Ianna  of  St.  Nicho- 
las de  Barri." 

*'  That  menstruum  is  powerless,  compared  to  what  I  am  about  to 
show  you.     But  first,  look  here." 

He  stooped  beneath  the  table,  and  pulled  out  a  species  of  cage,  in 
which  several  rats  were  huddled  together,  fighting,  and  scrambling 
over  their  fellows. 

"  Where  did  you  get  those  vermin  from?"  inquired  Gaudin. 

"  There  are  more  in  the  Bastille  than  are  wanted,"  replied  Exili. 
"  They  have  been  willingly  granted  by  some  poor  wretch  at  the  base 
of  our  tower.  Galouchet  bought  them.  I  told  him  they  were  to 
study  anatomy  from." 

He  plunged  his  hand  fearlessly  amongst  them,  and  drew  forth  one 
of  the  shrieking  animals.  Then  squeezing  its  throat,  he  poured  a 
drop  or  two  of  the  fluid  down  the  mouth.  The  rat  gave  a  few  con- 
vulsive throes,  and  he  threw  it  down,  dead,  upon  the  table. 

I  1  2 
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*'  You  see  the  effect  of  the  potion,'*'  he  continued.  "  Now,  look 
here." 

Pouring  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  liquid  of  the  phial  into 
a  glass,  he  coolly  drank  it  off  before  Gaudin  could  arrest  his  hand. 
But  no  effect  supervened.  Instead  of  falling  lifeless  as  Sainte-Croix 
had  anticipated,  Exili  gazed  at  him,  and,  with  a  short,  hollow  laugh, 
threw  the  empty  bottle  amongst  the  embers. 

*<  Are  you  man  or  demon  ?"  asked  Oaudin,  scarcely  trusting  to  hit 
senses. 

"  Neither,"  said  Exili.  ''  I  have  lost  the  sympathies  of  the  farmer ; 
the  latter  I  may  be  hereafter.  I  have  studied  poisons,  as  yon  see ; 
but  I  have  also  studied  their  antidotes.  Have  you  kept  the  small 
phial  by  you,  which  you  bought  of  me  at  Milan?" 

*'  It  has  never  been  out  of  my  keeping  until  now,"  said  Oaudin. 

''  With  that  you  could  command  twenty  lives,"  said  Exili ;  ''  and 
yet  my  remedies  could  so  blunt  and  weaken  its  malignity  thai  I  would 
take  it  all  at  one  draught.     You  shall  learn  more.     Attend !" 

From  his  box  of  carved  wood  he  drew  forth  a  series  of  test 
glasses,  and  half  filled  them  with  water  from  the  prison  cntcke.  He 
next  took  a  small  flacon,  and  pinched  a  few  atoms  of  the  powder  it 
contained  into  the  first  glass,  varying  the  addition  in  each.  Thea 
dropping  some  colourless  fluid  into  them,  one  afler  the  other,  a  pre- 
cipitate fell  down  in  all,  in  clouds  of  the  brightest  tints,  hot  esdl 
different. 

''  See  how  completely  these  dull  minerals  do  my  bidding,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  To  you,  the  potion  offers  no  trace  by  which  its  nature 
could  be  told ;  to  me,  there  is  not  an  atom  suspended  in  it,  in  its  in* 
visible  but  imperishable  form,  which  cannot  be  r^roduced  before 
our  eyes.     Do  you  believe  in  me?" 

'*  I  do — I  do,"  returned  Gaudin.  "  What  price  do  you  pot  upon 
the  revelation  of  these  mysteries?" 

"  Nothing — beyond  your  attention  and  secresy." 

"  And  yet  you  love  revenge,"  said  Sainte-Croix,  eyeing  him  with 
mistrust. 

"  It  is  my  life — my  very  blood,"  answered  Exili.  ''  And  my  re- 
venge— the  deepest  I  can  have — is  to  teach  you  all  I  know." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Simply  what  I  have  said.  You  may  call  it  good  for  evil  if  yoa 
choose,  but  still  it  is  my  revenge.  You  have  time  and  leisure  before 
you.     Make  the  best  of  both." 

Again  Exili  gazed  at  Sainte-Croix  with  the  expression  of  a  vuHare 
hovering  about  its  prey,  as  Gaudin  advanced  to  the  table,  and,  with 
some  curiosity,  handled  the  apparatus  which  was  spread  about  it 
The  physician  opened  a  drawer  in  the  box,  which  was  apparently 
filled  with  sand.  This,  however,  was  but  on  a  false  top,  which  he 
drew  away,  and  discovered  several  small  bottles,  of  the  sixe  of  ooe'i 
finger,  which  he  took  out. 

**  These  small  messengers  have  worked  great  events  in  their  time,** 
he  said.  '*  This,"  taking  up  one,  "  was  the  terror  of  Rome,  wT 
Verona,  and  Milan.  I  could  add  much  to  the  records  of  the  Scaliger 
and  Borromeo  families,  respecting  its  efficacy.  This,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  another,  *'  is  so  potent  that  a  century  and  a  half  has  not 
imnaired  its  power.  It  is  the  foam  of  a  dying  boar,  slain  by  poison, 
collected  as  vou  see ;  and  was  the  scourge  with  which  the  Borgiat 
•wept  away  their  enemies." 


"  Why  id  one  of  the  {ihiaU  gilt  ?  *  a^ked  Gaudin. 

"Because  its  contents  are  the  most  precious,"  returned  Exili, 
'Its  power  bafiled  even  the  attempts  at  imitation  of  Spara  and 
To  tan  a.  It  was  discovered  by  a  monk  in  a  convent  at  Palermo, 
id  the  secret  has  remained  with  me  nlone/' 

^^It  is  clear  as  water/'  observed  Gaudln  holding  it  against  the 
light 

"And  like  water,  without  taste  or  odour.  It  aided  many  whose 
hearts  clung  to  one  another/'  he  continued,  watching  Sainte-Croix 
with  his  eagle  eyes  -  '*  by  clearing  away  the  obstacles  that  impeded 
their  union/' 

Gaudin  stretched  out  his  hand,  trembling  w^ith  emotion,  and 
clutched  the  phial,  which  he  regarded  intently,  his  dilated  pupil^ 
parted  lips,  and  short,  hurried  breathing,  shewing  the  conflict  of  pas^ 
sions  that  was  going  on  w  ithin  him*  ExiH  passed  a  few  more  ot  the 
phials  in  review  before  him.  From  one  he  let  fall  a  few  drops  upon 
the  hearth  ;  it  hissed  and  boiled^  and  the  stone  remained  black  where 
it  had  been;  into  another  he  dipped  a  piece  of  gold,  and  its  yellow 
and  polished  surface  was  changed  to  a  dull  grey  by  the  contact. 

Then  tlirowing  out  several  of  the  allusions  which  he  found  had  most 
deeply  stung  his  companion  the  night  before,  he  placed  himself  by 
the  side  of  Gaudin,  and  proceeded  to  explain  to  him  the  rough  com- 
position of  the  different  articles  the  box  contained.  And  as  he  saw 
the  intense  attention — the  almost  gasping  eagerness  with  which 
8ainte*Croix  followed  his  instructions,  he  exclaimed  almost  uncon« 
•ciously, 

'*  hlme — mine  for  ever ! " 


I 


CHAPTER   XIV. 
Tha  Ch&t«au  in  the  Country. — The  Meeting. — Le  Premier  Pas. 


It  wag  a  dreary  autumnal  evening,  sixteen  months  after  the  events 
of  the  last  chapter,  and  the  twilight  was  fast  coming  upon  a  vast 
forest  in  the  province  of  Tile  de  France,  now  known  as  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Oise.  The  afternoon  had  been  chill  and  depressing. 
The  wind  moaned  through  the  high  branches  of  the  trees  in  a  dismal 
and  monotonous  wailing,  and  the  constant  rustling  of  the  leaves  aa 
they  fell  to  the  ground,  shewed  that  the  season  was  far  advanced* 
There  were  few  of  the  wild  flowers  left.  Two  or  three,  here  and 
there,  in  sheltered  nooks,  were  all  that  remained  to  remind  one  of  the 
|MUt  summer-  The  delicate  heathbell  trembled  in  the  cold  breeze, 
aa  it  rose  amidst  the  dead  foliage  ;  but  there  were  few  beside.  The 
birds  were  silent ;  the  tinkling  of  the  cattle-bells  on  the  patches  of 
pasture-land  was  hushed,  as  the  animals  huddled  together^  shrinking 
from  tlie  first  approach  of  cold ;  and  no  sound  was  heard  to  disturb 
the  general  torpidity  into  which  nature  seemed  about  to  fall,  except 
the  echoing  noise  from  the  blows  of  the  axe  with  which  the  peasants 
were  cutting  down  the  limbs  of  the  trees  for  the  winter  store  of  fire- 
wood* 

Yet  was  the  Foret  de  VAigue  a  pleasant  place  in  summer,  when 
the  sunlight  danced  upon  the  turf  of  its  long  avenues,  darting  through 
the  quivering  foliage,  and  the  ground  was  powdered  with  the  bright 
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petals  of  its  flowers,  from  the  primroses  spangling  its  sunny  btnks, 
to  the  gentle  violets  clustering  about  the  mossy  bolls  of  the  fantastic 
trees,  adding  their  odour  to  the  scent-laden  air  that  swept  so  warmly 
through  the  branches.  And  during  this  season  alone,  it  might  have 
been  conceived  that  the  chateaux,  which  were  built  widely  apart  opoD 
the  forest,  were  inhabited  ;  for  the  situation  was  indeed  desolate  at 
other  times.  But  although  the  autumn  was,  as  we  have  observed, 
far  advanced,  one  of  the  largest  of  these  country  houses  that  a  man 
could  come  to  in  a  long  day's  walk,  had  not  yet  been  forsaken  for  the 
winter,  by  its  occupants.  This  was  a  large  rambling  building,  with 
many  windows  and  turrets,  surrounded  by  a  neglected  garden,  with 
a  few  mutilated  stone  statues,  corroded  by  the  rain  of  many  winters, 
and  enclosed  by  a  rude  flint  wall,  with  a  broken  coping.  The  walks 
were  overgrown  with  weeds ;  the  ponds  were  either  dry,  or  covered 
with  slime  and  dead  leaves ;  and  water  had  long  ceased  to  come  from 
the  mouths  of  the  misshapen  dolphins  that  formed  the  fountains.  It 
was  of  a  class  of  rural  buildings  which,  in  France,  always  appear  de- 
solate and  uncared  for ;  but  this  one  was  especially  so. 

In  one  of  the  large  apartments  of  this  house,  a  bare,  uncarpeted 
room,  which  the  blazing  pile  of  firewood  upon  the  iron  "  dogs  **  of 
the  large  hearth  could  not  render  cheerful,  were  two  persons — an  d- 
derly  man  and  a  young  female.  The  former  was  seated  at  an  escri- 
toir,  arranging  a  vast  mass  of  papers  bearing  official  seals  ami  sig- 
natures, that  lay  before  him.  His  companion  was  plunged  in  a  lai^ 
fauteuil  at  the  side  of  the  fire-place,  with  her  hands  pressed  agamiC 
her  face,  as  if  to  shut  out  all  impressions  but  her  own  thoughts.  She 
might  have  been  supposed  asleep,  but  for  an  occasional  rapid  shud- 
der which  passed  through  her  frame,  induced  by  the  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  some  bygone  scene  of  suffering.  These  two  persons  were  M. 
D'Aubray,  the  lieutenant-civil,  and  his  daughter,  the  Marchioness  of 
Brinvilliers. 

*'  The  wind  is  blowing  sharply  to-night,  Marie,"  said  the  old  man, 
as  a  gu5st  of  unusual  violence  howled  round  the  chateau,  and  shook 
the  rattling  casements.     ''We  must  think  about  returning  to  Paris." 

"I  have  no  wish  to  go,  mon  pere"  replied  his  daughter,  —  "to be 
pointed  at  as  an  object  of  pity,  scorn,  or  curiosity.  I  would  toaaa 
remain  here  with  you — for  ever." 

She  left  the  fire,  and  sinking  on  a  low  prie-dieu  at  her  father's 
side,  took  his  hand  in  her  own,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  with  agase 
of  deep  attachment. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  fear  in  Paris,"  replied  M.  D'Aubray.  "  The 
court  has  had  a  thousand  objects  for  its  slander  since  you  lefl;  and 
you  have  been  at  OflTemont  long  enough  for  the  whole  affair  to  be 
forgotten.  Besides,  you  will  return  acknowledged  by  me,  and  with 
my  countenance." 

*'  Will  the  world  believe  that  it  is  so.  Monsieur?" 

*'  If  1  maintain  it,  they  will,  Marie.  The  dissolute  life  your  hus- 
band is  now  leading  at  Paris, — his  desperate  play, — ^the  orgies  night- 
ly held  at  his  hotel,  which,  if  report  be  true,  eclipse  all  others  of  the 
present  reign  in  debauchery,  tend  to  prove  that  there  was  also  deq> 
blame  attached  to  him.  The  repentance— sincere,  as  I  hope  and  trust 
it  is — of  more  than  a  year,  should  disarm  all  future  persecution." 

"  Antoine  has  been  very  cruel  to  me,"  continued  the  daughter.  •*  I 
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should  like  to  see  my  children  ;  they  must  be  much  grown  and  al- 
tered^    It  has  appeared  so  long  a  tirae  since  they  were  taken  away/* 

Her  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke.  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
handkerchief,  and  for  a  few  seconds  remained  silent,  as  if  weeping* 
There  was  not  a  finer  aclress  on  the  stage  than  Marie  D'Aubray. 

'*  Time  will  effect  much,  Marie/'  said  her  father,  as  he  fondly  pass- 
ed his  hand  over  her  white  shoulder,  and  tirew  her  towards  him. 
I*'  Your  husband's  anger  will  be  less  bitter  against  you  ;  be  satisfied 
I  at  present  in  knowing  that  your  children  are  well  and  happy/' 

*•  And  /  am  forgotten/'  added  tlie  Marchioness  sadly. 

"  I  need  not  say/'  con  tin  vied  M.  J>'Aubray,  **  that  the  greatest  cau- 
tion in  your  behaviour  will  be  necessary  on  your  return.  The  cauae 
of  all  this  misery,  M»  Gaudin  de  Sainte-Croix,  has  been  liberated 
from  the  Bastille,  and  is  once  more  free,  at  Paris.  You  must  never 
speak  to,  or  recognize  him  again/' 

•'You  shall  be  obeyed,  Monsieur:  too  willingly,"  replied  Marie. 

**  Bien^ — you  understand  me/*  said  M,  D'Aubray.  **  1  have  to 
ri»e  early  to-morrow^  and  shall  retire.  When  I  ring,  let  Gervais 
bring  up  my  supper  to  ray  room,  I  have  stiil  some  writings  to  ar- 
range/* 

**  I  will  see  to  it,  mon  pere"  replied  the  Marchioness*  "  I  ^hall 
remain  up  some  tirae  longer.  1  cannot  sleep  if  I  go  to  rest  thus 
early,  and  those  long  watchful  nights  are  so  terrible." 

She  knelt  upon  the  ptie-dieu  as  her  tather  kissed  her  fair  fore- 
head, and  then  retired. 

As  soon  as  he  hud  gone,  and  the  sound  of  his  departing  footsteps 
was  no  longer  audible,  Marie  took  the  heavy  candelabrum  which 
was  on  the  table^  and  drawing  aside  a  curtain  of  rustling  and  faded 
fc serge,  placed  the  light  in  the  window.  Then,  watching  the  sulky 
beat  of  a  faded  pcndult',  rich  in  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  black- 
ened gilding,  that  was  on  a  slab  opposite  the  hearthi  she  remained 
lost  in  thought,  starting,  however,  at  the  least  noise  without,  al- 
though but  the  clatter  of  a  falling  leaf  against  the  window. 

An  hour  wore  away.  And  then  she  became  restless,  pacing  the 
room  with  impatience,  and  constantly  walking  towards  the  window, 
in  the  vain  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  gloom  without,  unenlivened 
by  the  presence  of  even  a  single  star.  Yet  suspense  was  not  the 
only  feeling  expressed  by  her  countenance.  Her  eyes  sparkled ;  a 
breathing  glow  of  warmth  and  excitement  flushed  her  face :  and  a 
slight  tremor  pervaded  her  whole  frame,  extending  also  to  her  very 
respiration.  Suddenly  these  emotions  ceased.  A  footstep  was  plainly 
heard  without  upon  the  terrace  of  the  jHiritrre :  it  came  nearer,  and 
then  there  was  a  light  tap  against  the  window.  She  rose  slowly,  and 
opened  the  casement:  in  another  moment  Gaudin  de  Sainte-Croix 
entered  the  apartment. 

There  was  no  spring — no  eager  rush  into  each  other's  arms.  De- 
spite the  intense  passion  which  had  the  instant  previous  filled  her 
silence  and  her  thoughts,  she  now  remained  fixed,  and  mute  as  the 
igrave*  Neither  did  Gandin  speak  a  word,  as  he  found  himself  be- 
fore his  mistress  for  the  first  time  since  his  long  and  dreary  immure- 
jnent.  But  the  looks  on  either  side  were  those  which  wrapped  each 
.other  in  pai>>»ion;  and,  by  degrees, yet  still  in  silence,  and  trembling, 
In  hand  or  foot  stole  forward,  until  the  two  forms  which  contained 
botfe  attached,  but  sinful  souls,  met  in  one  long  and  clinging  em- 
»race. 
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''  Oaudin  !    my  adored  one  !  "  exclaimed  Marie.     But  the 
eluding  accents  were  hushed  by  the  lips  of  her  lover. 

At  length  they  broke  fVom  their  waking  dream  with  the  start 
and  unwelcome  sense  of  reality  that  follows  slumber.  And  dien  a 
sigh  rose  to  Marie's^  lips  far  different  from  the  acted  sorrow  and  peni- 
tence  of  the  lait  hour.  Passion  stamped  sinoeri^  and  truth  opoo 
it, 

^^And  can  you  mix  grief,  Marie,  with  the  rapture  of  this  nio-> 
ment  ?"  asked  Sainte-Croix  in  tones  of  deprecation. 

''  Oaudin  !"  replied  the  Marchioness ;  ''  this  must  be  henceforth 
the  only  manner  in  which  we  can  meet, — this  stealthy,  miserable 
game  at  hide-and-seek,  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  show  my  lore^ 
or  repay  you  for  your  suffering." 

The  habitual  distrust  of  Sainte-Croix's  mind  led  him  to  torn  one 
searching  look  upon  Marie's  face.  But  all  there  was  real  and  cod^ 
fiding.  All  patures  have  their  minutes  of  truth,  however  drOled 
they  may  be  into  daily  lying.    He  was  satisfied. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Do  you  remain  here  for 
ever  ?- 

''  No,  Oaudin,"  answered  the  Marchioness ;  ''  but  my  father  re- 
quires, as  the  price  of  his  protection  and  countenance,  that  I  shoold 
cease  to  know  you." 

The  face  of  Sainte-Croix  contracted  so  suddenly  and  fiercely  thit 
Marie  started. 

"  What  is  it  that  frightens  you  ?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  she  answered  slowly,  and 
somewhat  sadly, 

'•  Nothing." 

*'  And .  yet  there  should — "  retorted  Oaudin :  but  he  paused  ss 
abruptly  as  he  had  begun  the  sentence.  "  Have  I  not,"  he  added  in 
a  gentler  and  more  tranquil  tone,—*'  have  I  not  suffered  enough  yet 
to  buy  your  devotion  ?" 

There  was  *'  Bastille"  in  his  look.  The  wily  woman  was  overoone 
by  the  wilier  man  of  the  world,  as  though  she  had  been  a  girL  8be 
clung  to  him,  and  pillowed  her  cheek  on  his  bosom. 

''  I  will  leave  you,  if  it  be  your  wish,"  said  Sainte>Croix,  as  he 
put  her  arms  away.  "  One  word  of  yours,  and  I  leave  you  never 
to  return,  until — "  and  he  paused  slowly  on  the  words,  and  uttered 
them  bitterly  and  deliberately, — "  until  h'u  death \" 

Again  she  started ;  but  Oaudin  noticed  it  not,  or  was  detemuned 
not  to  notice  it. 

"  Shall  we  part  P"  he  continued,  and  this  time  passion  gave  do- 
quence  to  the  few  words, — "  for  ever  ?  And  yet,  if  what  you  hsfe 
told  me  of  M.  D'Aubray's  determination  be  true,  it  must  be  so." 

*'  Never !  never  !"  cried  Marie  sobbing,  as  her  clasp  grew  doier 
and  closer  round  his  neck.  Had  it  been  possible  for  Exili't  toul 
to  have  been  then  and  there  present,  how  it  would  have  exalted  in 
the  assurance  of  its  second  victim  ! 

'*  Nay,  this  is  weak,  Marie.  Let  us  bear  the  yoke  which  the 
world  imposes  with  something  like  courage,"  exclaimed  Stinte- 
Croix,  with  a  malignant  expression  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
silken  accents  of  his  tongue. 

"  You  may,  Oaudin,  if  you  choose,"  said  the  Marchioness,  "but 
I  cannot."     And  the  tears  were  dried  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  as 
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>y  the  fire  that  biased  in  them.     "  If  it  tramples  upon  me,  I 

1 :  if  it  spurns  me,  I  return  loathing  for  loathing/* 
And  what  good  will  that  do  you  ?"  asked  Sainte- Croix,  as  a 
aeer  came  to  his  lips,  but  vanished  almost  in  its  birth.  Step  by 
tep  be  was  leading  her  on  to  his  purpose.  "  See  here/'  he  con- 
tin  uedj  as  he  took  a  packet  from  bis  cloak :  "  sixteen  months  ago  I 
explained  to  you  the  power  of  this  paper's  contents:  had  you  been 
then  guided  by  me^  you  could  have  averted  my  long  and  dreary 
iinprisonnient/' 
"^    •*  Gaudin  V 

'*  You  have  deceived  me,  ^larie.  I  imagined, — fool — idiot  that 
I  was ! — that  I  was  more  to  you  than  aught  beside  in  the  world;  I 
now  see  how  we  stand  towards  each  other.  Farewell !"  he  added, 
with  studied  unconcern  ;  **  Paris  is  wide,  and  its  beauties  at  pre- 
sent require  but  little  courting,  I  release  you  from  all  ties — our 
liaistm  is  over." 

He  advanced  towards  the  window  as  he  spoke.  The  Marchioness 
started  forward,  and  caught  him  by  the  arm,  exclaiming, — 

*'Oh!  this  is  cruel,  Sai nte- Croix  !  Stop — but  an  instant.  We 
have  arrived  at  the  brink  of  a  tearful  precipice, — a  dark  gulf  is 
yawning  at  our  feet,  whose  depth  we  may  not  penetrate.  We 
are  doomed  to  fall  into  it,  but  it  shall  be  together.  Give  me  the 
packet.*' 

Sainte^Croix  placed  it  in  her  fevered  hand  as  she  spoke.  And 
then  for  some  seconds  not  a  word  passed  between  them,  and  each 
remained  gazing  at  the  other  as  if  they  would  have  looked  through 
each  other's  eyes  to  discover  what  dark  passions  were  rising  in  their 
minds. 

'*  Hark  !"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness,  first  breaking  the  silence 
in  a  low  hurried  voice.  **  The  servant  is  coming.  You  must  leave 
me,  Gaudin.  Leave  all  to  me, — in  a  few  days  we  shall  be  once 
more  in  Paris/' 

There  was  a  hurried  but  intense  embrace ;  as  though   their  two 
ouls  sought  to  merge  into  one  form,  and  Gaudin  left  the  apartment 

the  ?ame  manner  that  he  had  entered  it.  The  l^Iarchioness  re- 
l^red  from  the  window,   pale,   and  tottering  in  her  step ;    and  had 

ircely  gained  her  seat  by  the  fire,   when  Gervais,  her  father's  at* 

idant,  entered  the  apartment. 

*'  M.  D'Aubray  has  rung  for  his  wine,  raadame,"  said  the  man. 
'  You  have  the  tankard  in  the  chiffonier/' 

1  will  give  it  to  him  myself,  Gervais,"  replied  the  Marchioness, 
rilh  an  assumption  of  indifference  that  was  almost  spasmodic. 
*  You  can  go  to  bed*     Nothing  more  will  be  wanted." 

*•  I  have  told  Michel  to  watch  the  terrain  to-night,  madamc," 
continued  the  man.  **  He  noticed  some  one  prowling  round  the 
walls  just  as  it  was  getting  dusk." 

'*  There  is  no  occasion  for  that/*  replied  Marie.  "  There  is  no- 
thing out  of  doors  worth  their  stealing,  and  very  little  within. 
Good  night/' 

The  retainer  departed  ;  and  the  Marchioness  took  the  jug  which 
the  man  had  brought  in,  and  poured  it  into  an  old  cup  of  thin^ 
silver,  embossed  with  figures,  which  might  have  been  the  work  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  that  stood  on  the  chiffonier.  And  then,  with 
a  hurried  glance  round  the  room,  she  broke  the  seals  of  the  packet 
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Sainte-Croix  had  left  in  her  hand,  and  shook  a  few  grains  of  iU 
contents  into  the  beverage.  No  change  was  visible ;  a  few  bubbles 
rose  and  broke  upon  the  surface,  but  this  was  all. 

Taking  the  tankard  with  her,  she  left  the  large  room  and  went 
to  her  father's  chamber.  M.  D'Aubray  had  retired  to  rest,  and  it 
was  evident  that  sleep  had  just  surprised  him,  as  the  lamp  was 
still  burning  at  the  side  of  his  bed,  and  a  deed  was  in  his  band  that 
he  had  been  reading.  The  i^Iarchioness  gazed  at  it.  for  a  few  seconds, 
with  fixed  regards.  The  traces  of  the  late  conflict  with  her  feelings 
had  departed,  and  her  face  had  assumed  once  more  that  terrible  and 
unfathomable  expression  which  has  been  before  alluded  to,  al- 
though a  close  observer  might  have  seen  the  pupils  of  her  ejes 
dilated,  and  a  strange  light  coruscating  in  them. 

She  touched  her  father  lightly,  and  he  awoke  with  the  exdama- 
tion  of  surprise  attendant  upon  being  suddenly  disturbed  from  sleep. 

"Is  it  you,  Marie .>"  he  asked.     "  What  brings  you  here?" 

"  I  have  brought  your  wine,  mon  pert"  she  replied.  "  The  ser- 
vants were  up  early  this  morning  at  work,  and  are  tired.  I  have  sent 
them  to  rest." 

'*  Thanks  —  thanks,  my  good  girl,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  raised 
himself  up  in  bed,  and  took  the  cup  from  the  Marchioness. 

<'  We  want  no  taster,"  he  continued,  "to  bear  the  attacks  of  hid- 
den poison,  with  such  a  Hebe  as  yourself,  Marie ;  and  my  old  blood 
cannot  spare  a  drop  of  this  vitalising  draught." 

A  convulsive  exclamation  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  Marchioaeii, 
but  it  was  not  pbserved  by  her  father.  He  drank  off  the  contentf  of 
the  cup,  and  then,  once  more  bestowing  a  benediction  upon  his 
daughter,  turned  again  to  his  pillow. 


CHAPTER    XV. 
VersailleB. — The  rival  Actresses. — Tlie  Discovery, 

Any  one  whom  business  or  leisure  had  taken  into  the  abode  of 
Maitre  Picard  one  fine  morning,  a  short  timeafVer  his  nffair  with  the 
students,  would  have  found  the  little  chapelier  in  a  wondrous  state 
of  flurry  and  importance;  whilst  his  best  costume  was  so  covered 
with  knots  of  ribbons  and  floating  streamers,  fixed  to  every  available 
])art,  that  he  was  a  perfect  marvel  to  look  at,  as  he  paraded  about  his 
shop,  and  attracted  a  crowd  of  gamins  to  peen  at  him  through  the 
wares  in  the  window.  In  fact,  for  once  Maitre  Picard  had  com- 
pletely cclipi^ed  the  glory  of  the  large  red  tin  hat,  with  the  bright 
])('n(lants  that  hung  over  his  door,  and  had  whilome  formed  the  ob- 
ject of  the  students'  attack. 

I^nt  IMmtre  Picard  was  not  the  only  person  in  the  cstah1i>liment 
thus  finely  arrayed,  for  his  Gascon  lodger,  Jean  Blaoquart,  appearctl 
in  n  niilitiiry  costume  of  great  effect,  albeit  it  had  been  cvitlcnlU 
made  for  one  of  larger  ]^roportions,  and  the  long  rapier  ])eitaining  to 
it  somewhat  interfered  with  the  free  progress  of  the  wearer.  But. 
when  the  weapnn  got  between  his  legs,  and  threatened  to  trip  him 
up,  Jonn  kicked  it  on  one  side  with  great  disdain,  and  stnKJe  up  and 
down  the  .sho]).  with  the  blade  clanking  at  his  heels,  as  though  he 
had  just  thrust  it  througli  the  bodies  of  a  6Corc  of  stalwart  anlago- 
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pilists,  and  was  waiting  to  see  who  would  be  bold  enough  to  come 
forward  next. 

The  gossips  of  the  Rue  de  la  Hnrpe  and  Rue  des  Mathurins  were 
well  aware  ufthe  cau&e  of  this  unwonted  excitement.  There  were 
portieres  in  those  days,  as  at  present;  and  ihey  were  just  as  garru- 
lous. The  old  woman  who  kept  the  gate  of  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  had 
heard  the  news  from  Maitre  Picard's  housekeeper  ;  and  it  was  soon 
known  in  tlie  Quartier  Latin  that  tlie  Garde  Bourgeois  of  that  divi- 
sion were  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  their  monarch  at  Ver- 
sailles that  evening,  where  a  fete  was  to  be  given  upon  an  unusual 
scale  of  splendour  ;  a  large  part  of  the  gardens  being  covered  in, 
and  ricldy  decorated,  to  accommodate  the  number  of  guests  that  it 
was  expected  would  not  find  room  in  the  palace  ;* — for  the  building 
as  it  then  hUH>d  was  comparatively  small,  being  little  more  than  the 
chateau  built  by  the  preceding  monarch  as  his  hunting-lodge,  upon 
tlie  site  of  the  windmill  purchased  from  Jean  de  Soissy. 

J^Iallre  Pi  card  had  borrowed  a  horse  from  a  neighbour, — a  heavy 
Flemish  animal,  as  plump  as  the  bourgeois  himself,  which  went  its 
own  puce,  and  would  be  put  into  no  other-  He  would  have  hired  a 
ifoUure  de  pince  to  go  in  state;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  hire  was 
somewhat  beyond  his  meanfi,  and  secondly,  he  thought  a  horse 
more  warlike  than  sitting  all  the  way  to  jolt  upon  a  haqucl  or  /?«- 
tnche,  —  his  ordinary  species  of  carriage  ;  so  he  determined  to  ride : 
and  Blacquart  was  to  be  seated  upon  the  pillion, — rather  against  his 
wilK  but  a  manner  he  still  preferred  to  getting  there  as  he  could  ; 
for  he  had  adopted  his  martial  co!^tume  on  purpose  to  creep  into 
the  palace  under  the  wing  of  Slaitre  Picard,  and  fell  readily  into 
whatever  plans  the  bourgeois  proposed* 

They  mounted  amidst  the  cheers  and  admiration  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  But  scarcely  had  thev  settled  on  their  respective 
divisions  of  the  horse's  back,  when  Blacquart,  drawing  himself  up 
to  look  imposing,  overbalanced  himseli'^  and,  together  with  Maitre 
Picard,  was  shot  over  upon  the  ground.  The  girths  had  evidently 
been  undone  by  one  of  the  wicked  students  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
wa«  standing  near. 

At  length  this  was  set  right  again,  their  pride  preventing  either 
of  them  from  owning  to  be  hurt,  and  they  started  on  their  progress, 
descending  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe  with  great  effect,  and  crossing  the 
river  by  the  Pont  St.  Michel.  .Maitre  Picard  assumed  a  grave  and 
steady  bearing,  becoming  bis  dignity  ;  but  Jean  Blacquart  put  on  the 
airs  of  a  gallant,  winking  at  the  windows  w*hen  any  pretty  face  ap- 
jjeared,  or  singing  songs  of  chivalry  and  love  in  accordance  with  his 
dress. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  Maitre  Picard  and  his  companion  to  tra- 
verse the  four  leagues  between  Paris  and  Versailles.  The  road  was 
filled  with  acquaintances  journeying  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  with 
these  the  bourgeois  would  stop  at  almost  every  hostelry  for  a  friend- 
ly cup,  and  sometimes  two,  in  which  the  Gancon  joined  him,  so  that 
it  was  well  nigh  evening  when  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  Avenue 
«le  Paris,  at  the  gates  of  the  semicircular  outer  court  which  then 

•  It  i*  iitpiKMcd  that  the  /^tes  of  Versailles  at  the  present  epoch  enlirdy  owed 
lljeir  origin  to  a  deiirc*  on  the  part  ot"  I^otits  XIV.  w  eclipse  the  «pli?nrloTir  nf  hin 
wurinientinnt  Fotiquet.     A  i  one  of  the  magnificput  entcrtaitvineuv*  g^v<*T\\>^  \Jsv\^\\i- 
dlHflttal,  every  giiett  invited  was  presented  with  a  heavy  puT«e  oC  i^oXd. 
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formed  the  entrance  to  the  chateau.  There  was  great  confVision  and 
noise  in  the  court  Numbers  of  heavy  carriages,  of  the  quaint 
fashion  of  the  age,  drawn  by  four,  six,  and  even  eight  horses,  nearly 
filled  the  area,  besides  soldiers,  country-people,  and  lacqueys  of  the 
different  guests.  A  richly-ornamented  voiture,  drawn  by  four  cream- 
coloured  steeds,  preceded  them  up  to  the  palace-door,  whither  Maitre 
Picard  insisted  on  proceeding  mounted,  although  Blacquart  had  de- 
scended from  his  pillion,  thinking  such  a  position  somewhat  dero- 
gatory for  a  man  of  chivalric  demeanour. 

The  people  were  running  at  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  peq>> 
ing  into  it.  JVIaitre  Picard  resolved  to  usurp  his  authority,  to  pro* 
cure  a  better  view  for  himself;  so,  rolling  in  some  strange  fashiOD 
from  his  horse,  which  he  gave  over  to  the  care  of  a  bystander,  be 
put  the  crowd  back,  and  cleared  a  way  to  the  doors.  Poor 
females  descended.  The  two  first  were  elegantly  dressed:  the 
third  wore  a  fancy  costume,  which  had  possibly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mob ;  and  the  last  was  attired  as  a  superior  attendant 
But  all  were  handsome  enough  to  draw  the  regards  of  the  people 
towards  them.  As  the  first  of  these  dames  passed,  Maitre  Picard 
made  a  low  bow,  and  then  drew  himself  up,  and  ruffled  his  plnnM 
like  a  peacock. 

''  Who  is  that  ?"  asked  Jean  Blacquart,  who  had  come  up  to  tin 
Cour  de  Marbre,  and  was  blustering  his  way  through  the  crowd. 

"  An  excellent  lady,"  replied  Maitre  Picard  aloud,  "  and  my  good 
friend.  It  is  Madame  Scarron,  the  widow  of  the  author  who  wrote 
the  EcoUer  de  Salamanque,  He  was  not  a  handsome  man — Ha«! 
lame,  crooked,  and  paralytic;  but  he  drew  all  the  world  to  tbt 
theatre  in  the  Rue  de  la  Poterie." 

A  brilliantly  dressed  woman  followed  her,  and  the  crowd  exprcif- 
ed  their  admiration  as  she  rustled  past  them. 

"  Stand  back,  fellow  \"  said  Maitre  Picard,  bustling.  "  Room  fcr 
Madame  la  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers  !     Make  way  there !" 

The  Marchioness  smiled  and  passed  on ;  Jean  Blacquart  thoagbt 
her  regards  were  directed  to  himself,  as  he  cocked  his  hat,  sod 
stretched  forward  his  leg  in  an  attitude. 

"  Poor  lady !"  continued  Maitre  Picard  aloud,  for  the  crowd  to 
hear  him.  ''  I  know  her  well :  she  is  separated  from  her  husbsnd 
on  account  of  his  debaucheries. — Ah !  Mademoiselle  Marotte  Do- 
pre ! — permit  me  to  free  your  dress  from  the  step." 

The  beautiful  actress  passed  on  smiling,  but  without  noticing  the 
fussjr  little  bourgeois,  who  perceiving  that  the  next  inmate  of  the 
carnage,  although  equally  handsome,  was  but  an  attendant,  fell  back 
amongst  the  crowd. 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  quartette  that  lefl  the  carriage,  although 
no  one  of  them  knew  the  position  in  which  she  stood  towards  an- 
other. Marie  had  returned  to  Paris,  in  consequence,  as  it  wai 
asserted,  of  the  sudden  and  fearful  indisposition  of  M.  D'Aubrty  ; 
who  had,  however,  insisted  on  his  daughter  accepting  the  invita- 
tion to  Versailles,  were  it  only  to  establish  her  e^itr^e  into  society. 
In  such  a  position  it  was  not  desirous  that  she  should  go  alone ;  and 
Madame  Scarron,  who  was  daily  finding  fresh  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  King,  was  selected  as  a  species  of  chaperone.  Marotte  Duprei 
who  was  to  appear  in  the  mask,  and  for  whom  Scarron  had  written 
some  of  his  best  r6les,  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  voiture.    And  the 
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fourth  was  Madame's  companion .  who  had  lived  with  her  for  more 
than  the  twelvemonth — the  gentle  Louise  Gatithier 

The  carriages  and  cttlec/wi  of  every  kind  kept  bringing  up  the 
company.     Many  were  masked — many  came  on  fr>Dt,  but  nearly  all 
were  accompanied  by  torch-bearera  *  and  when  the  Cour  Royale  be- 
came filled  with  these  last,  the  effect  was  most  beautiluL     And  a« 
dusk  came  on,  thousands  of  lights  burst  forth  in  every  direction. 
Every  window  was  illuminated,  as  well  as  the  gallery  whidi  con- 
nected the  wings;  and  in  the  gardens  long  rows  of  lamps  surround- 
ed the  basins  and  fountains,  or  quivered,  by  reflexion,  in  the  wat€*r 
of  the  canal,  then  lately  finished  by  Le  Notre.  Despite  the  advanced 
season,  the  grounds  were  thronged  with  the  guests  ;  temporary  pa- 
vilions for  jousting  and  dancing  had  been  built  up  in  the  various 
alleys,  and  more  especially  in  the  A 1  lee  du  Roi,  where  a  large  theatre 
had  been  erected  :  and  in  the  Bosquet  de  la  Salle  de  Bill,  over  which 
a  vajit  tarpaulin  had  been  stretched  at  a  great  height,  inclosing  even 
the  trees. — which,  from  their  shelteretl  po>sition,  still  retained  a  great 
deal  of  their  autumnal  foliage, — columns  of  spo tiling  water  rose  like 
crystal  pillars  round  the  amphitheatre,  with  brilliant  lights  so  artfully 
contrived,  that  they  ap]jeared  to  be  burning  in  the  middle  of  the 
fountains ;  and  others,  in   coloured  shades?,   sparkled  amongst  the 
foliage  as  if  they  had  been  the  enchanted  fruit  of  Aladdin's  garden, 
^4ir  twinkled  upon  the  turf  like  glow*worms,  until  they  were  lost  in 
^■B^e  distance  of  the  avenues.     The  very  climate  appeared  to  be  sub' 
^HBTvient  to  the  will  of  the  luxuriou<>  monarch,  for,  although  without 
I^Hlft  ttutymn  was  fast  falling,  yet  in  the  park  and  gardens  traces  of 
^^he  summer  still  lingered. 

Alaitre  Picard  was  everywhere,  elbowing  amongst  the  throngs  fol- 
lowed by  Jean  Blacquart,  who  assumed  the  airs  of  a  person  high  in 
command,  and  gave  orders  in  a  loud  tone,  whenever  he  fancied  any 
of  the  ladies  were  looking  at  him.  Of  course  they  were  never 
obeyed ;  but  he  conceived  the  effect  was  the  same.  At  length, 
6n<ling  the  company  turning  towards  the  theatre,  the  Bourgeois 
took  his  post  near  one  of  the  entrances,  and  Jean  stationed  himself 
where  he  thought  he  might  best  attract  attention. 

The  King  and  his  suite  had  not  arrived  ;  and  those  who  had  al- 
ready assembled  were  talking  loudly,  in  which  conversation  Maltre 
Picard  also  joined. 

**  *  L* Impromptu  de  Fersaill^s/  and  *  La  Prhwexsc  d' Elide*  Ah  1  I 
know  them  well/'  he  exclaimed,  as  some  of  the  audience  by  him 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  pieces  to  be  represented  that  evening. 
'*  But  they  are  nothing  to  those  which  have  gone  by.  Think  of 
*  Pcleus  and  Thetis/  *' 

**  You  saw  Peleus  and  Thetis?"  asked  Jean  loudly,  in  the  manner 
of  people  anxious  to  draw  out  an  acquaintance  before  company. 
'  "  Did  I  see  *  Peleus  and  Thetis?'  "  replied  the  chapelier.     ''Masai 

I  supplied  the  hats.  They  were  shewn  at  theThtVUredu  Petit-Bour- 
bon. Think  of  the  figures  being  arranged  by  Bouty,^— the  rhyme  by 
Benseratie,  the  scenes  by  Torelli,  and  the  hats  by  me,  JVIaitre  Picard, 
of  the  Rue  des  Alathurins  !** 

"  It  is  twelve  years  back,  hourgeoii"  said  a  bystander,  *'  The 
King  was  a  mere  boy." 

"  And  played  himself  in  five  dresses,"  rephed  Maltre  Picard,  "re- 
presenting Apollo,  Mars,  a  fury,  a  dryade,  and  a  courtier.  He  wore 
mj  hata  thrice  in  the  ballet/' 
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*'  He  had  more  attractions  than  the  applause  of  the  audience  to 
make  him  play ;  so  it  was  said/'  continued  the  other. 

*'  He  was  desperately  enamoured  of  the  Cardinal's  niece.  Made- 
moiselle  Mancini/'  said  Maitre  Picard ;  ''  but  she  also  wore  one  of 
my  perukes  as  the  Goddess  of  Music.  The  Cardinal  brought  two 
from  Rome." 

*'  Hats,  bourgeois !" 

'*  Mass !  no  —  nieces.  There  was  no  need  to  go  to  Rome  for  hats 
whilst  I  was  in  Paris." 

And  Maitre  Picard  evidently  felt  insulted,  and  contemplated  say* 
ing  something  sharp;  but  just  at  this  moment  further  conversation 
was  arrested  by  a  sudden  buzz  of  voices,  and  that  undefined  move- 
ment which  guides  a  crowd  to  one  point  of  attraction.  "  The  King! 
the  King !"  passed  rapidly  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  and  the  next  in- 
stant Louis  the  Fourteenth  advanced  through  an  irregular  line  of 
spectators,  respectfully  uncovered. 

It  was  a  brilliant  cortige.  In  the  prime  of  his  age,  his  noble  figure 
set  ofi*  by  the  gorgeous  costume  of  the  day,  and  his  keen,  intelligent 
features  tempered  by  that  look  of  high  command  which  seemed  na- 
tive to  him,  so  well  it  sat  upon  his  carved  lip  and  lofty  brow,  Louii 
passed  along,  answering  the  salutations  of  the  crowd  with  a  slight, 
but  courteous  motion  of  his  richly-plumed  beaver,  and  pausing  for 
an  instant  from  time  to  time  to  aidaress  a  whispered  remark  to  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan,  whose  imperious  beauty  well  entitled  her  to 
her  place  of  honour  on  the  King's  right  hand.  Afler  them  came  the 
less-distinguished  suite  of  courtiers  and  court  functionaries :  and  the 
mass  of  spectators,  closing  in  behind  them,  crowded  into  the  tempo- 
rary  theatre. 

The  auditory  presented  a  brilliant  coup  d'oeil  of  bright  eyes  and 
brighter  diamonds,  alive  with  brilliant  costumes  and  waving  plumei 

The  King,  with  Madame  de  Montespan  at  his  side,  and  thoie 
whose  rank  entitled  them  to  the  privilege,  occupied  the  fauieuih  in 
the  front  of  the  parterre,  and  the  rest  of  the  audience  filled  every 
inch  of  standing-room. 

Jean  Blacquart  was  in  ecstasies.  His  blood  boiled  in  his  veins; 
and  he  felt  a  noble  for  the  night, — in  fact,  almost  as  great  a  persona^ 
as  Louis  himself.  His  next  neighbour — a  garrulous  old  abbe, — mis- 
taking the  Gascon,  in  his  curious  military  garb,  for  some  distinguish- 
ed visitor,  took  apparent  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  him  the  notabla 
present. 

*'  You  see  that  gay  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  who  is  leaning  over  his 
Majesty's  chair,  and  whispering  something  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier  ?" 

*'  It  has  brought  the  colour  into  her  cheek  through  her  rouge," 
said  Blacquart.  ''  I  wonder  what  he  was  saying :  I  could  perhaps 
produce  a  great  effect  with  it." 

"That's  the  Marquis  de  Lauzun,"  continued  the  Abbe.  "He's 
in  favour  just  now.  Ma  Jot!  he  divides  his  time  between  the  Court 
and  the  Bastille  pretty  equally.  If  all  tales  be  true.  La  Grande  Ms- 
demoisellc  would  not  be  sorry  to  grace  him  with  another  title  than 
that  of  Marquis." 

"  And  who  is  that  pretty  woman  next  to  her  .^  "  asked  Jean.  "I 
saw  her  arrive,  but  could  not  hear  her  name." 

*'  Ah !  pretty  you  may  say.     There  is  more  wit  lying  under  that 
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calm^  grey  eye,  than  in  De  Montespan's  sparkling  black  one.  That 
is  Scarron's  widow.  Madame  de  Maintenon  they  call  her  now.  She 
will  make  her  way." 

"And,  talking  to  her—" 

"  De  Beringhen^ — an  honest  man,  they  tell  me,  and  a  sincere  friend 
of  the  King ;  more 's  the  miracle !  And  that  's  De  Beauvillers^ 
first  gentleman  of  the  King's  bedchamber.     How  tired  he  looks !" 

"  There  are  two  quietly-dressed  men  in  the  fourth  row,"  said  Jean, 
indicating  the  direction.  "  They  are  not  gay ;  they  look  like  a 
con  pie  of  crows  in  an  aviary  of  bright- winged  birds." 

**  Thev  are  Racine  and  Boileau^*'  said  the  Abbe ;  "  Louis  has  great 
taste  in  literature.  I  have  a  little  poem  of  my  own,  which  I  hope  to 
be  allowed  to  present  to  his  Majesty.  Bachelier,  his  gargon  de  garde- 
robe,  is  a  cousin  of  mine.  I  wish  I  could  read  it  to  you :  I  think 
you  would  like  it." 

.  Jean  shrunk  from  the  infliction  ;  but  luckily  the  curtain  rose  at 
this  moment,  and  the  "  Impromptu  "  commenced.  It  was  a  satire  on 
the  courtiers  who  had  ventured  to  criticise  Moliere's  last  produc- 
tion, and  on  the  rival  company  of  actors — the  tragedians  of  the 
Theatre  de  Bourgogne.  The  King  laughed  heartily  at  the  hits ;  and 
when  the  great  author,  Moliere  himself  delivered  the  "  tag,"  which 
contained  a  well-turned  compliment  to  the  monarchy  Louis  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  bowed  to  the  actor :  a  condescension  which  dis- 
pleased Jean's  neighbour  extremely. 

**  To  think,"  said  the  Abbe,  "  of  his  paying  such  a  mark  of  re- 
spect to  a  comedian,  —  a  vagabond  whom  the  church  has  excommu- 
nicated! A  bad  example,  monsieur, — a  bad  example."  And  the 
Abbe  shook  his  head. 

The  comidie-baUet  of  the  "  Princesse  d' Elide"  followed ;  and  Jean 
was  obliged  to  avow  that  it  was  dull  enough  for  a  court  performance, 
although  compressed.  He  was  a  little  relieved,  however,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  £stelle  des  Urlis, — the  "  Estelle  "  whom  Theria  had  left 
to  unceremoniously  when  he  fled  to  Liege,  and  who  had  returned  to 
the  profession  from  which  he  had  taken  her.  She  played  Cynthie, 
cousin  of  the  Princess ;  and  her  costume  shewed  off  her  neat  figure 
and  pretty  face  to  great  advantage.  Marotte  Dupre,  who  enacted 
Aglafite,  her  companion  and  friend,  exchanged,  as  Jean  observed, 
anything  but  friendly  glances  with  Estelle,  whenever  the  action  of 
the  piece  brought  them  together. 

'*  Would  you  like  to  visit  the  coulisses .'"  asked  the  Abbe,  when 
the  curtain  fell  at  the  end  of  the  second  act.  "I  have  the  entree ; 
we  shall  escape  the  crowd  of  the  salle,  and  perhaps  I  may  find  time 
to  read  you  my  poem." 

Jean  shuddered  at  the  prospect ;  but  his  wish  to  display  himself 
braved  even  this  condition,  and  he  replied, 

"  With  pleasure.  I  know  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  company,  and 
should  be  glad  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  one  of  them." 

He  winked  significantly  as  he  said  so;  wishing  to  impress  the 
Abbe  with  a  notion  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  actresses  was 
something  very  mysterious  and  improper. 

Making  their  way  with  difficulty  through  the  crowd,  they  left  the 
auditory,  and  after  some  trouble  found  the  "  entrie  des  artistes,"  or 
stage- door. 

The  Abbe  procured  instant  admission ;  and  Jean,  who  was  all 
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impatience  to  show  off  his  martial  dress  to  Estelle,  took  advantage 
of  his  com{)anion'8  seizing  the  button  of  Chapelle^  the  friend  of 
Moliere,  and  noted  epicurean,  to  slip  away  to  the  foyer,  where  he 
found,  not  Estelle^  as  he  had  expected,  for  she  was  on  the  stage  at 
the  moment*  but  Marotte  Dupre,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  cf  ad- 
mirers, and  flinging  bright  glances  and  ban  mois  amongst  them  with 
a  prodigality  that  was  rewarded  by  a  constant  accession  to  her 
circle. 

Jean  hovered  about,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  thrust  his  littk 
body  into  the  way  of  a  stray  compliment,  but  in  vain,  until  the 
appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Moliere — as  Amande  de  Bejart  wu 
called,  though  the  wife  of  the  great  author-actor — drew  away  the 
greater  number  of  Marotte's  court  to  the  more  potent  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  spiriluelle  coquette  of  the  stage.  Upon  thii» 
with  true  Gascon  assurance,  Jean  seized  the  opportunity  of  com- 
mencing a  fire  of  high-flown  compliments  to  Marotte,  who,  nothing 
loath,  added  fuel  to  the  fire  by  her  answers.  In  fact,  he  quite  forgot 
£stelle,  and  was  becoming  helpless  in  the  toils  of  her  lively  rival, 
when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  his  responsibilities  by  a  terrific 
box  on  the  ear.  He  turned,  and,  to  his  intense  terror,  beheld  Ma- 
demoiselle des  Urlis,  who  had  watched  his  flirtation  until  her  wo- 
man's jealousy  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Tiresome  as  Blacquart'i 
admiration  was  to  herself,  she  could  not  see  it  transferred  to  Ma- 
rotte, who,  from  her  flrst  appearance  in  Moliere's  comedy,  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  malicious  pleasure  in  rivalling  poor  Estelle  alike  on 
the  stage  and  the  coulisses. 

"  Trou  de  Diou  !  that  you  were  a  man,  Mademoiselle !  "  cried  the 
Gascon,  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock,  and  fumbling  at  his  sword-hilt. 

''Mademoiselle  des  Urlis  is  labouring  under  a  niisconception," 
said  Marotte,  with  provoking  coolness.  She  mistakes  the  green- 
room for  the  Holies*  and  Monsieur  for  an  old  admirer.  It  is  i 
souvenir  she  presents  to  you.  Monsieur,"  she  added,  turning  to  the 
indignant  Jean. 

'*  Fourbe  / "  exclaimed  Estelle.  ''  Do  not  imagine  I  shall  submit 
to  your  impertinence,  as  I  have  done." 

"  Impertinence !  Take  care.  Mademoiselle,"  was  Marotte's  re- 
joinder. 

"  Tiens  /"  rapidly  retorted  Estelle.  "FoiLt  pour  ioi  /" 
And  she  slapped  Marotte's  face,  so  that  the  room  rang  with  the 
blow.  Fortunately  the  crowd  was  gathered  round  La  Moliere,  sihI 
did  not  heed  what  was  passing  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  apartment. 
"A  blow!"  cried  Marotte,  springing  forward;  ''this  must  be 
accounted  for."  And,  whilst  Jean  gazed  open-mouthed  and  utterlr 
bewildered,  she  walked  up  to  Estelle,  and  in  a  half-whisper  said, 
"  You  can  use  a  sword  : — unless  you  are  a  coward  as  well  as  a  co- 
quette, meet  me.  when  the  comedy  is  over,  on  the  Tapis  Vert,  op- 
posite the  fountain  of  Latona.     Bring  a  woman  for  your  second." 

"  A'o/7,"  said  Estelle ;  '» I  ask  nothing  better.  This  struggle  must 
finish  sooner  or  later." 

At  this  moment  the  "  call-boy,"  putting  his  head  into  the  room, 
shouted,  with  the  shrill  nasal  twang  peculiar  to  his  cIoks,  *-  Ma'amselle 
Dupre — Ma  amselle  des  Urlis !"  uud  the  rivals,  obeying  the  summou*; 

*  Or,  in  English,  "  Billingsgate.** 


•*    ♦ 
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on  to  the  stage  arm-in-am),  radiant  uitli  re^ady  Kiniles,  ant! 
comDienced  a  most  friendly  dialogue*  Jean*  wLo  heard  tbe  challenge 
imperfectly*  could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  He  was  too  averse  to  fight- 
ing himself  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  women  resorting  to  this  jdiia 
of  adjust inp;  a  quarrel — which,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  modern 
minds,  was  by  no  means  without  a  puraJlel  in  the  day**  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth.  However,  it  ifi  probable  he  would  have  taken  mma  step 
to  prevent  such  a  consummation,  had  ha  not  been  seized  upon  by  the 
persevering  Abbe,  who,  drawing  him  Into  a  corner  of  the  rtwim/ con- 
trived to  wedge  him  there  whh  J'finteuih  whlht  he  read  his  new  poem- 
Poor  Jean  groaned,  and  winced,  and  yawnedj  and  sneezed,  but  in  vain. 
On  went  the  flow  of  the  Abbe's  rounded  verse.  He  knew  the  value 
of  a  victim  ;  and  in  the  vernacular  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  de- 
termined to  take  it  out  of  him.  Meanwhile,  the  play  had  terminated, 
rjd  the  guests  who  were  admitted  to  the  honour,  had  souglit  the  Bos- 
net  de  Ba!,  where  the  orchestra  was  vigorously  giving  out  the  newest 
inuets  and  gavottes,  under  the  experienced  leauership  of  LuUi, 
>  The  Tnpix  Fcrt — the  scene  of  the  actresses*  rendezvous^ — was  a  wide 
tley  of  smooth  green  turf,  bordered  by  statues,  fronting  the  terrace  of 
the  chateau,  and  the  magnificent  fountain  ^^  Lutona^  All  the  guests 
'  the  fete  had  been  attracted  towards  the  salk  dc  danxe,  and  tlie  only 
Itids  tliat  mingled  with  the  distant  fanfare  of  the  band  were  the 
l!;rhrng  of  the  gnsty  autumn  wind  as  it  swept  through  the  long  ave- 
rniL- ,,  whirling  the  reddening  leaves  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  plashing  of 
iht-  numerous  fountains. 

There  were  two  figures  standing  near  one  of  the  statues,  and  throw- 
their  shadows  athwart  the  moonlight:  they  were  Marotte  Dupre 
l)d  Louise  Guuthier,  who,  at  the  request  of  her  friend,  had  accom- 
panied her,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  was  to  take  place.     Ma- 
rotte wiis  in  her  stage-dress,  over  which  she  %vore  a  roqnelaure. 

But,  what  is  the  purpose  of  this  rendezvous,  Maroite?"  asked 
ouise,  as  her  friend  uttered  a  hasty  exclamation  of  impatience,  and 
gan  pacing  up  and  down  before  the  statue. 

■  You  will  learn  that  in  a  moment,  Lonise^  if  Estelle  keep  her  ap- 
»iotment,"  replied  Alarotte* 

"  Some  one  comes  tliis  way,'*  cried  Louise.     *^See — they  are  cmerg- 
■g  from  the  shadow  of  the  fountain/* 
*'  They  are  here  at  List — Dten  mercU*'  exchiimed  Marotte.     And, 
flag  off  her  cloak,  she  di,<5dosed  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  her  friend 
Tpair  of  swords — not  "  stage  "  swords,  but  good  serviceable  rapiers. 

"  For  the  Virgin*8  sake,  IVfarotte,*'  said  Louise,  "tell  me  what  you 
are  about  to  do  with  those  weapons,'* 

*'  Only  a  duel  between  Estelle  and  niystlf*     Nay,"  she  added,  see- 
ing Louise  start,  *^  it  is  not  tlie  fir^t  time  I  have  handled  a  hilt." 

And,  after  trying  the  quality  of  tlje  blades  by  bending  them  until 
tbry  almost  formed  a  circle,  she  wt-nt  through  a  series  of  passes  and 
si<k:  ides  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  fencing-master.  Louise  was 
iiitirst  too  bewildered  for  speech  ;  but,  with  a  woman's  instinct  she 
"srew  her  arms  round  Marotte,  imploring  her  to  abandon  her  purpose. 
But  by  this  lime  it  was  Um  late.  Estelle  had  come  up,  accompanied 
a  8e<^ond  in  the  person  of  Mademoiselle  Duparc,  an  actress  in  Mo- 
Jlirre's  company.  The  rivals  bowed  courteously  to  e;ich  other,  and  Es- 
lelle'a  second  with  perfect  gravity  saluted  Louise,  who  was  going  wild- 
from  one  to  the  other,  mingling  tears,  prayers,  threats,  ridicule,  — 
J I  all  in  vain. 
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''  Ib  it  ^  foutrance  f*  asked  MademoisieUe  Doimlk« 

"  A  toutrance  !"  exclaimed  Marotte  and  Estelle  in  a  breath. 

''  You  shall  not  murder  each  other,  then  !"  shrieked  Louise.  ''  I  will 
prevent  it." 

And^before  they  could  hinder  her,  she  was  off  at  the  top  of  her  speed. 

**  Quick  !  quick  !"  cried  Marotte,  '^  or  she  will  give  the  alarm,  and 
we  shall  be  interrupted."  At  the  same  moment  she  threw  herself  into 
position,  and  Estelle  did  the  same. 

The  combatants  were  well  matched ;  but  Marotte  was  the  cooler  of 
the  two.  Had  it  been  a  stage-fight,  she  could  not  have  parried  her 
rival's  thrusts,  and  riposted  more  dexterously.  It  would  have  been 
ludicrous,  but  for  the  serious  purpose  of  the  affidr,  could  a  male  spec- 
tator have  seen  the  two  young  women  in  their  theatrical  costumes, 
which  allowed  free  motion  to  the  limbs,  advancing  and  retreating, 
thrusting  and  parrying,  with  the  skill  of  practised  duellists. 

*'  This  for  your  cutting  me  out  of  *  Madelon  !* "  said  Estelle,  with  t 
vigorous  flanconnade* 

*'  That  for  spoiling  my  last  scene  in  the  ballet !"  retorted  Marotte, 
with  a  thrust  in  tierce. 

''  Be  cool,  Estelle  I"  cried  her  second. 

It  was  too  late.  Estelle  had  laid  herself  open  by  a  furious  lunge  oftt 
Marotte's  guard.  Unable  to  recover  herself  in  time,  she  received  ha 
adversary's  point  in  the  sword-arm  ;  and,  fiedling  on  one  knee,  lowered 
her  blade  in  token  of  submission. 

''  This  will  teach  you  better  manners  another  time.  Mademoiselle 
des  Urlis,"  said  Marotte  as  she  wiped  her  sword.  ^*  Ha !  Louise  hat 
given  the  alarm,  as  I  feared.     Save  yourself !" 

She  darted  off  through  the  trees  which  bordered  the  alley,  as  Louiie, 
who  had  in  vain  sought  Madame  de  Maintenon,  came  up,  followed  by 
some  of  the  Garde  Royale,  and  accompanied  by  the  Marchioness  ii 
Brinvilliers,  whom  she  had  encountered  passing  along  the  terrace,  on 
her  way  to  the  ball.  They  found  poor  Estelle  faint  and  bleeding; 
whilst  Mademoiselle  Duparc  was  in  vain  trying  to  staunch  the  blo^, 
which  darted  freely  in  jets  from  a  wounded  artery  in  her  arm.  With  t 
severe  reprimand,  and  a  threat  of  the  King's  displeasure,  the  Mar- 
chioness consigned  Estelle  to  the  guards,  who,  raising  her  up,  qnietlj 
turned  towards  the  chateau,  accompanied  by  her  second  and  Louise. 

They  had  scarcely  departed,  when,  as  she  was  about  to  turn  on  her 
way  to  the  Bosquet  de  Bal  by  one  of  the  cross  avenues,  a  voice  that 
thrilled  her  called,  in  a  low  tone,  ''  Marie !" 

A  man  advanced  from  the  trees,  and  she  directly  saw  that  it  vfu 
Sainte-Croix !  His  face  looked  ghastly  in  the  moonbeams,  and  hii 
eyes  gleamed  with  a  light  that  conscience  made  demoniac  in  the  eya 
of  the  Marchioness. 

*'  You  here  !"  she  exclaimed. 

''Where  should  I  be  but  in  the  place  of  rejoicing  just  now  .^"  replied 
Gaudin,  through  his  set  teeth,  and  with  a  sardonic  smile.  ''  I  am  tbb 
moment  from  Paris.     We  are  free !" 

''My  father?"  cried  the  Marchioness,  as  a  terrible  expression  orer- 
spread  her  countenance. 

"  He  is  dead,"  returned  Sainte-Croix  ;  "  and — ^we  are  free  !** 

There  was  a  pause,  and  they  looked  at  each  other  for  nearly  a 
minute. 

"  Come,"  at  length  said  the  Marchioness ;— "  Come.    To  the  ball  !* 
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Womv  oat  bv  toils  that  kept  hit  brain  at  strife. 

Divorced  by  death  from  her  who  was  his  life,-. 

Frantic,  through  prostrate  hopes  and  desolate  hearth, 

fle  stmck  the  blow  that  ■ever'd  him  from  earth. 

One  burst  of  tyrant  grief,  not  to  be  borne. 

Drove  out  all  thought,  and  msh'd  to  what  we  moum. 

Yet,  ere  the  final  act  was  wildly  done, 

(That  act  which  was  eternity  begun !  > 

His  parting  reason,  sUying  its  lad  flight, 

Had  paid  deep  homage  to  the  Lord  of  lt£^t ! 

Ye  friends,  who  in  his  social  joys  had  part, — 
Ye  children,  living  off-sets  from  his  heart, — 
Ye  whom  his  wit  and  playful  fancy  charm*d^ 
Or  whom  his  love  parental  cheer'd  and  warm'd. 
Oh !  do  not,  for  that  one  last  act,  despair — 
Trust  that  Ood  heard  the  antecedent  prayer ! 
What  was  itself  obHtfiony  oh,  foiget  I 
And,  whom  in  life  ye  cherish*d,  love  him  yet ! 


G.  D. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  WITCHES  ROUND  THE  WALNUT-TREE* 
OF  BENEVENTUM. 

Hail  to  thee, 
Weird  walnut-tree ! 
All  hail  to  thee  I  all  hail  to  thee  I 
We  are  come,  we  are  oome,  we  are  come  from  afar, 
By  the  glancing  light  of  the  shooting-star  ; 
Some  from  the  south,  and  some  from  the  north. 
From  the  east,  and  the  west,  we  are  all  come  forth, — 
Some  o'er  the  land,  and  some  o'er  the  sea, 
To  hold  our  sabbath  *neath  the  weird  walnut-tree. 
That  tree  of  the  awful  and  mystic  spell. 
Where  we  dance  the  roundels  we  love  so  well. 
The  gentle  witch  of  Capua,  who  comes  of  a  gentle  kind. 
Hath  floated  softly  hither  on  the  wings  of  the  western  wind  ; 
The  gentle  witch,  whose  witcheries  the  Capuan  youth  beguile. 
With  her  arching  brows,  and  her  cherry  lips,  and^her  everohanging  smile  : 
But,  though  beauteous,  and  fair,  and  gentle  she  be, 
She  must  come  and  bend  to  the  weird  walnut-tree. 
And  Medea  is  here  from  her  Colchian  home, 
A  dragon  she  rides  through  the  white  sea-foam. 
Look  at  her  eye  with  its  cold  blue  glare ; 
As  lief  rouse  a  lioness  from  her  lair. 
But,  though  murderess  and  fratricide  she  may  be. 
She  must  come  and  beud  to  the  weird  walnut-tree. 
And  who  is  the  seer  with  the  locks  so  white, 
The  wrinkled  brow,  and  the  eye  so  bright  ? 

•   The  celebrated  and  immemorial  rendezvous  of  the  witches.     The  winged  ser- 
pent attached  to  it  was  long  worshipped  in  those  parts. 
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His  tottering  Hmbi  have  been  liither  borne 
By  a  magic  staff  of  the  wild  blackthorn, 
And  from  Vetulonia's  halls  wends  he. 
To  come  and  bend  to  the  weird  walnnt-tree. 
Perimeda  is  here,  with  the  golden  hair, 
Beanteoos,  and  blooming,  and  buoyant,  and  fair ; 
She  has  come  in  a  car  drawn  by  peacocks  three. 
To  bend  at  the  shrine  of  the  weird  walnut-tree. 
And  the  faiiy  Calypso  has  sped  from  her  home  ; 

She  has  left  her  grotto  and  hyacinth  flowers, — 
Her  fruit-trees,  and  birds  that  sing  all  the  day  kmg, — 

Her  gardens,  and  violet-scented  bowers ; 
In  a  nautilus-shell,  so  pearly  and  dear, 

She  has  sailed  from  her  isle  in  the  Grecian  Sea, 
To  join  in  our  mystic  roundels  her^ 

And  bend  to  the  wondrous  walnut-tree. 
Hecate,  hail!  Hecate,  hail! 
Far  hast  thou  travell'd  o*er  hill  and  dale ; 
By  the  dead  man*s  tomb  thou  hast  stopped  to  alight. 
Where  the  Lemures  gibber  the  livelong  night. 
And  the  ghoules  eat  the  corpse  by  the  wan  moonlight. 
For  such  are  the  scenes  where  thou  takest  delight. 
Hail  to  thee,  Hecate,  once  and  twice ! 
And  hail  to  thee,  Hecate  ;  hail  to  thee  thrice ! 
The  Queen  of  Hades'  realm  is  here, 
Bow  to  her,  wizard,  and  witch,  and  seer ! 
But,  though  the  Queen  of  Hades  she  be. 
She  must  come  and  bend  to  the  weird  vndnut-tree. 
And  Gerda  has  hurried  from  far  Iceland, 
She  of  the  ruthless  and  red  right-hand ; 
A  kraken  has  carried  her  o*er  the  sea, 
To  come  and  bend  to  the  weird  walnut-tree. 
We  are  come,  we  are  come,  we  are  come  from  afar. 
By  the  glancing  light  of  the  shooting  star  ; 
Some  from  the  south,  and  some  from  the  north. 
From  the  east  and  the  west  we  are  all  come  forth ; 
Some  o'er  the  land,  and  some  o*er  the  sea. 
To  hold  our  sabbath  *neath  the  weird  walnut-tree. 
Then  a  song  to  the  tree,  the  weird  walnut-tree ; 
The  king  and  the  chief  of  trees  is  he  ; 
For,  though  ragged,  and  gnarPd,  and  witherM,  and  bare^ 
We  bow  the  knee,  and  we  offer  the  prayer 
To  the  weird  walnut-tree  on  the  mystic  night, 
When  we  hold  our  sabbath  *neath  the  pale  moonlight. 
Hail  to  Taburnus,  that  mount  of  power. 
And  to  Sabatus*  stream  in  this  witching  hour  ! 
And  hail  to  the  serpent  who  twines  round  the  tree. 
Whose  age  is  known  but  to  wizards  three. 
Who  was  brought  from  the  land  of  ice  and  snow 
By  Saturn,  in  ages  long,  long  ago. 
And  who  sucks  the  blood  of  one  of  our  band. 
Whene'er  'neath  the  tree  we  take  our  stand. 
Hail  to  them  each,  and  hail  to  them  all ! 
Ho  !  come  with  a  whoop,  and  a  shout,  and  a  call ! 
Join  hand  in  hand,  and  foot  it  full  free. 
Let  us  bound  and  dance  round  the  walnut-tree. 
Elelen  I  Elelen  !  Evoe  !  Evoe ! 
For  the  witches  who  leap  round  the  weird  walnut-tree. 

C.  H.  L. 
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BY   BETRAY   CURr.lKO,  BSQ. 

What  scenes  of  life  have  we  not  beheld  at  Harrowgate  I  what 
days  of  romance,  atid  nights  of  revelry  and  excitement,  have  we  not 
passed  at  the  far-famed  Dragon,  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  backj 
when  on  that  bare,  Scotch!  fied  looking  common,  were  assembled,  in 
the  huge  stone-built  halls,  with  tlieir  terraces  and  gardens,  which 
constituted  the  hotels  of  tbe  place,  half  tbe  fashion  and  beauty  of  the 
kingdom  ;  where  tbe  great  sporting  men  of  the  day  met ;  where 
mothers  trotted  out  their  datigliters  in  all  their  charms,  and  country 
inquires  (who  had  mentally  resolved  to  be  unconnubial)  learnt  the  trick 
of  wiving  ;  where  fortunes  were  won  by  the  turn-up  of  a  card  by  old 
dowagers,  whilst  their  *' radiant  and  exquisite  daughters"  lost  their 
hearts  to  some  lord  of  sash  and  epaulette  in  the  danctv 

The  Dragon  at  Harrowgate  (in  those  days)  was  unlike  any  other 
table dliofc  of  the  time;  it  was  more  like  some  nobleman's  seat,  where 
the  elite  of  the  world  of  fashion  bad  been  invited  to  spend  the  summer 
months,  A  constant  succession  of  guests  were  continually  arriving 
and  departing  ;  and  there  were  personages  whose  names  were  familiar 
amongst  the  aristocracy  of  the  land,  and  where,  consequently,  in  place 
of  the  pinched  and  crabbed  manners  of  the  present  day,  were  to  be 
found  hearty  old  English  manners,  sociality,  good  feeling,  and  jollity. 

But  few  perhaps  of  the  present  generation  can  recollect  Harrow- 
gate  much  before  the  period  we  are  writing  of,  though,  doubtless, 
there  are  some  old  stagers  who  can  remember  those  choice  and  master 
spirits  of  the  place  who  were  wont  to  keep  the  table  in  a  roar,  when 
old  Goodlad  was  host  of  the  Green  Dragon,  during  whose  administra- 
tion it  was  almo!?t  as  impossible  for  a  parvenu,  or  a  party  without 
four  horses  and  liveried  attendants  to  match,  to  gain  a  footing  at  the 
hotel^  as  at  that  time  it  would  have  been  for  himself  to  become  mem- 
ber for  a  close  borough. 

At  the  Dragon  in  those  days  there  was  generally  some  prima 
dunna  who  led  the  /o«,  some  queen-bee  of  the  hive  who  ruled  the 
roast  (if  we  may  so  term  it),  a  sort  of  lady-patroness  of  high  rank ; 
to  offend  whom  would  be  to  subject  oneself  to  be  cashiered  by  tbe 
gay  assemblage.  Her  glance  of  approval  or  rejection  would,  indeed, 
be  certain  either  to  sanction  the  introduction  of  a  new-comer  into  the 
creme  de  la  crane  of  the  circle,  or  keep  them  at  so  uncomfortable  a 
distance,  that  they  would  be  frozen  into  the  necessity  of  seeking  the 
warmer  climates  of  either  of  the  other  houses  on  the  neighbouring 
common. 

If  we  are  writing  our  annals  truly,  and  memory  does  not  fail  us, 
there  were,  in  our  time,  fuur  hotels  at  this  celebrated  watering-place, 
smely.  The  Dragon,  The  Grauby,  The  Queen's  Head,  and  The 
n.  These  houses  bore  the  several  nicknames  of  The  House  of 
Bons,  Tbe  House  of  Lords^  The  Hospital,  and  the  Manchester 
liouse.  Tbe  Granby  (which  stood  upon  the  heath  towards  the 
jileasant  town  of  Knaresborough),  and  %vhich,  with  its  fine  sbmbbe- 
riea  and  pleasant  gardens,  looked  like  some  Yorkshire  hall,  was  called 
The  House  of  Lords.     There  the  most  staid  and  straight-laced,  and 
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the  invalided  portions  of  the  aristocracy  resorted.  The  Dragon,  again, 
which  stands  in  the  Ripon  Road,  just  at  one  end  of  the  commoii, 
pleasantly  sttuated^  with  its  garden  and  terrace,  amongst  the  verdant 
fields,  was  yclept  The  House  of  Commons,  There  the  sportiiig  gentrf 
uf  the  day,  the  great  turf  men,  mixed  up  with  a  sprinkling  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  tlie  old  conntry  families,  together  with  parties  from 
the  north :  Highland  lairds,  and  rollicking  blades  from  the  Emetald 
Isle,  met  tc^ether  year  after  year,  and  kept  up  one  continued 
during  the  season ;  the  assemblage  being,  almot»t  without  exc 
formed  of  people  of  condition,  and  character  in  the  island. 

The  Crown  was  called  The  Hospital,  and  was  situated  in  what 
stituted  the  town  of  Low  Harrowgate.  In  appearance  it  wnt  not 
unlike  a  receptacle  for  the  sick,  and  was  erected  close  beaide  a  well  of 
the  most  foetid  and  fouUsmelling  water.  This  house  was  usually  tlie 
resort  of  the  water-drinking  portion  of  the  visitors,  folks  wlioae  Baf* 
dolphic  visages  had  caused  a  trial  of  this  nauseous  puddle  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty*  The  Queen's  Head  was  a  long,  irregular  built 
Scotch-looking  mansion^  standing  also  upon  the  edge  of  the  common^ 
almo(St  opposite  The  Granby  ;  and,  sheltered  by  a  few  tall  trees,  looked 
the  diamond  of  the  desert.  This  again  was  denominated  The  Mas* 
Chester  Warehouse,  and  was  mostly  tenanted  by  the  trading  portioB 
of  the  company;  the  great  JManchester  millucrat,  the  rich  pinmaker 
from  Birmingham,  the  wealthy  cutler  from  SUeifield,  the  iron-founder 
from  Black  Earnsley,  the  clothier  from  Leeds,  and  the  moneyed  dua 
from  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Paisley ;  folks  who  dared  not,  at  that 
period,  attempt  admission  either  into  the  Dragon  or  Granby,  and  w\m 
were  hardly  sufficiently  assured  in  their  position  to  venture 
amongst  the  jewels  of  the  Crown. 

The  Dragon  was  the  house  for  those  who  came  to  aeek  for  pl( 
and    amusement*     Amongst   the  other  diversions  got    up  to 
time,  high  play  was  coniitantly  resorted  to,  and  the  c.  . 
uiiUiillv  tilled  with  players  at  this  period,  with  very  ]>  rmii* 

sion  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  There  they  sat — that  irilaUnalid 
and  devoted  clique^^h our  after  hour  iu  a  recess  to  the  right  of  tbebaag 
room,  which  was  called  the  *"  Tea-room."  Some  do2€n  tables  W«ff 
filled  with  the  oddest  of  all  the  oddities  of  the  play- men  of  the  Wf* 
the  most  celebrated  sporting  characters  of  that  day>  and  perhapt  th« 
most  determined  amongst  the  gentlemen  gamblers  in  Kngland.  Thcj 
were  alt^o  surrounded  and  attended,  during  their  orgies*  by  %  wliolt 
fraternity  of  betters, — men  w^ho,  with  cat-like  watch,  hovervd  otff 
and  flitted  from  table  to  table  computing  the  chaoces^  and  aUoitlatti| 
the  odds  of  the  different  games. 

So  absorbed  were  some  of  the  sporting  part  of  the  company  ia  tkii 

vice,  that  we  have  known  meo  pass  a  whole  season  in  the  card^RWHj 

I  with  slight  intermission,  seated  at  those  tables,  morning,  none,  «vi 

night.      Whist   constituted   their   world;    and    their   titmoat  t^  «f 

happiness  on  this  side  the  grave,  consisted  in  four  by  honours  Mid  tif 

I  inld  trick.     One  or  two  of  these  devotees  we  remember,  with  ptfcb- 

jinent  visage,  and  '*  lack-lustre  eve/'  who  would  scarce  give  thecDSilvct 

[lime   to   eat,    allowing  but   little  for  rep<i.se,  and   none  for  exfrair. 

These  persons  would  jump  up  at  the  sound  of  the  drexatng  bril,  mtkt 

iH  hasty  toilet,  rush  down   stairs  again,  and  even    win   or  lose  hrn 

^^ums  in  the  short  space  of  time  before  the  bell   again  s<^un«M  M 

linner.     Whilst  at  table  they  would  bolt  their  m^ft   in  a  tUie  ii 
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feverish  excitement^  consequent  upon  their  gaming  propensities,  make 
sundry  high  bets  over  their  port  and  claret ;  and  then,  again^  when  the 
tables  were  dra^vn,  they  would  rush  to  the  card- room,  and,  spending 
the  watches  of  the  night  in  play,  refuse  to  move  till  the  senring-maids 
of  the  establishment,  coming  down  to  set  the  apartments  in  order> 
forced  them  to  their  pillows. 

We  remember  a  lady  of  rank,  who,  after  a  life  spent  at  the  card- 
table,  died  with  the  pack  in  her  hand.  As  regularly  as  the  season 
came  round,  she  drove  to  the  Dragon  with  her  lovely  daughters,  desired 
the  postilion,  after  setting  down  herself  and  imperials,  to  take  the 
young  ladies  into  a  boarding-school ;  after  which,  returning  the  bow  of 
the  obsequious  host,  and  shaking  hands  with  the  various  parties  she 
was  acquainted  with,  she  would  walk  straight  Into  the  card-roomj  cut 
in,  and  commence  play* 

We  also  knew  a  devoted  son  of  the  clergy,  one  of  the  finest 
preachers  of  the  day»  who  was  wont  to  treat  his  congregation  with  a 
sermon  during  morning  service,  upon  the  enormity  of  gaming ;  after 
which,  he  would  ascend  his  curricle,  drive  to  the  Dragon,  and  pass  the 
entire  remainder  of  the  sabbath  behind  the  closed  blinds  of  the  card- 
room,  absorbed  body  and  soul  in  whist,  or  setting  the  fee-simple  of  his 
living  upon  a  turn  of  the  dice-box. 

We  recollect  a  rich  Indian  nabob,  who  successively  lost  three  for- 
tuned at  Harrowgate,  Cheltenham^  and  Buxton. 

It  waSj  however,  highly  amusing  (at  this  period)  to  take  an  occa- 
sional glance  at  the  countenances  of  these  devotees,  and  watch  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  their  several  fortunes.  Lady  — ,  who,  I  have  before  said, 
died  at  the  card-table,  would  at  times  have  her  lap  filled  with  bank- 
notes, which  she  had  no  leisure  to  count*  This  laay  was  w^ont  to  play 
frequently  for  a  cool  hundred  a  game,  and  at  the  same  time  bet  with 
tlioae  near  her  table.  Nay,  we  have  heard,  that  on  one  occasion  she 
continued  playing  two  whole  nights  and  days  at  piquet  with  a  German 
ooble,  to  whom  she  lost  a  large  sum,  when  ouitting  the  tables  to  join 
the  company  assembled  at  supper^  after  a  ballj  she  nearly  fainted  from 
exhaustion  and  chagrin* 

Quietly,  and  with  determined  perseverance,  would  the  devoted 
alaves  of  this  absorbing  vice  continue  their  incessant  cutting,  dealing, 
ahuffling,  and  playing*  Hour  after  hour  through  the  day  were  the 
sun's  rays  excluded  from  their  pallid  features,  and  hour  after  hour, 
during  the  night,  they  pursued  the  same  employment.  The  orchestra 
brayed  out  its  joyous  strains  unheard  or  unmarked — the  merry  dance 
ims  kept  up  in  the  Tea-room,  beside  which  they  played — the  waltz 
was  ended,  the  supper  over-^and  still,  diamonds,  hearts,  spades,  and 
dub^,  seemed  to  anord  renewed  interest  every  moment. 

Harrowgate,  like  many  other  watering  places,  has  fallen  away.  It 
was  in  our  nonage  that  we  used  to  visit  it  in  its  palmy  state  ;  during 
tti€  cliequered  light  of  maturer  years  we  have  lost  sight  of  that 
and  other  places  of  amusement.  But  once,  we  returned  to  this  place 
mfter  a  long  interval,  and  it  seemed  that  we  met  the  ghosts  of  our  de- 
parted joys.  A  new  race  hud  sprung  up, — mirth  and  jollity  seemed 
banished.  The  roar  of  mirth  no  longer  was  heard  at  the  tables.  The 
card-room  was  deserted, — the  billiard-rooms  were  empty  ;  and  although 
there  seemed  a  decent  sprinkling  of  guests  at  the  hotels,  compared 
irith  the  choice  and  master  spirits  of  former  times^  the  assemblage 
was  a  cjuakers'  meeting :  they  appeared  '*  to  have  lost  all  mirth,  and 
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foregone  all  custom  of  exercise."  It  is  indeed,  as  Mrs.  TroUope  ob- 
serves, always  the  who,  and  not  Ike  where  that  makes  the  difference  of 
enjoyments  in  a  public  place.  The  waters  smelt  as  villanousljr  at  ever ; 
the  heather  bloomed  upon  the  common,  where  stood  the  varioos  inns, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  place  seemed  gone  with  its  former  yisitors ;  the 
pegs  had  slipped,  the  music  ceased,  and  Harrowgate  (as  a  pkoe  of 
amusement)  was  naught. 

In  former  days,  the  road  before  the  terrace  of  the  Dragon  presented 
a  most  animated  scene,  being  filled,  after  breakfast,  with  gaj  equi- 
pages— fours-in-hand,  curricles,  and  tandems ;  whilst  whole  bevies  of 
ladies  and  attendant  cavaliers  were  to  be  seen  mounting  their  palfrejt, 
to  excursiouize  to  the  various  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
added  to  which,  there  was  always  some  device  or  divertissement  got  np 
by  the  master  of  the  revels,  to  pass  away  the  long  age  between  the 
morning  meul  and  the  dinner  hour.  At  one  part  of  the  season,  racet 
were  held  upon  the  common,  and  if  the  running  was  not  quite  so  good 
as  at  Newmarket  or  Doncaster,  the  fun  was  greater :  the  genteel  at- 
tendance and  elegant  equipages  on  the  course,  made  the  scene  gay  sad 
animated  in  the  extreme.  Most  of  the  visitors  at  the  different  botdi 
were  wont  to  drive  to  the  heath,  on  such  occasions ;  besides  whiehb 
many  of  the  gentry  living  around,  made  a  point  of  freauendng  these 
races.  Almost  all  were  known  to  each  other,  and  the  lone  comnMO, 
with  its  Scotcliified  belt  of  pines  on  one  side,  and  the  extensive  and 
well-wooded  view  on  the  other,  appeared  like  the  scene  in  Soott'f 
*'  Old  Mortality,"  when  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  and  her  party  at- 
tended at  the  W appershaw.  Rural  sports  for  the  amusement  of  the 
more  rustic  gathering,  were  also  carried  on  with  some  spirit  after  the 
races,  and  between  the  heats.  Bumpkins  were  to  be  seen  chasiitf 
pigs  with  soaped  tails  at  one  part,  while  strapping  wenches  ran  a  weu 
contested  race  for  a  chemisette ;  after  which,  rough-headed  louts  dam* 
bered  up  a  greased  pole  for  the  leg  of  mutton  which  bid  defiance  to 
their  efforts  at  its  top.  Then  there  were  jingling  matches,  in  yMtk 
some  nineteen  fellows,  being  blindfolded,  were  started  to  catch  the 
twentieth,  whose  eyes  were  uncovered,  and  who  was  accommodated 
with  a  sheep-bell  tied  between  his  legs.  Men  also  were  bribed  to 
plunge  their  heads  for  half-crowns  in  tubs  of  water,  till  they  were  bal^ 
drowned,  and  subsequently  to  dive  into  bags  of  flour  and  grope  for 
shillings,  till  they  were  half-choked.  Besides  there  were  many  other 
rural  sports  and  diversions,  since  refined  away,  voted  vulgar,  and  for- 
gotteu. 

We  remember  many  specimens  of  the  English  Esquire  of  the  old 
school  too,  who  used  to  visit  this  watering  place  every  season, — gentle- 
men with  manners  as  peculiar  to  their  day,  and  as  refined,  as  their 
costume  of  a  former  century  was  quaint  and  characteristic — gentlenen 
of  the  Grandison  school,  who  would  keep  their  hats  in  the  air  whikt 
addressing  a  lady ;  and  conduct  her  into  a  room,  not  tucked  under 
one  arm  like  a  country  lass  at  a  hop,  but  hand  in  hand,  as  if  just  about 
to  lead  off  in  the  minuet  de  la  cotir, — gentlemen,  who  would  no  more 
think  of  sitting  down  to  dinner  without  donning  their  ribbed  silki, 
than  they  would  be  likely  to  appear  at  breakfast  out  of  their  buck- 
skins, buckled  tops,  quaint- cut  blue  coats,  pomatumuied  side  locks,  and 
well  tied  pig-tails. 

Others  again  there  were,  rough,  eccentric  humourists,  hearty  old 
l^ocks,  rough  and  ready  as  Squire  Western  himself,  and  speaking  in  a 
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diiilect  as  provincial  as  the  clodpolea  on  ttteir  e&tate!^^ — cimracters  now 
no  longer  to  be  met  with,  n»d  who  seemed  the  last  of  tlieir  race. 
There  were  ulso  Heveral  varieties  of  the  Buck  Ptirson,  with  here  and 
tliere  a  representative  of  ihe  Old  Soldier  of  half  a  century  previous  to 
the  Peninsular  triumpihs,^ warriors  who  were  majore  on  full  pay 
wlien  they  cried  for  more  pap  '*  in  the  nurses*  arms/"  and  who  were 
wont  to  set  their  squadrons  in  the  field  when  the  in<mt  arduous  duties 
of  the  dragoon  officer  consisted  in  carrying  three  and  four  bottles  be- 
neath his  belt  nightly,  with  a  proper  and  dignified  deportment. 

Many  of  the  great  sporting  characters  of  the  day  also  had  seats  in 
the  vicinity  of  Harrowgate*  Tliese  gentlemen  would  often  drive  over,  mix 
in  the  annisements  of  the  company,  and  carry  olf  their  friends  to  their 
homes*  The  great  sportsman  of  his  duy  (Thornton)  brought  his  hawks 
upon  one  occasion,  and  iiew  them  upon  the  common  ;  after  which  he 
invited  the  assemblage  to  return  with  Iiim  to  Thorn ville  Royal,  and 
entertained  them  with  a  degree  of  splendour  not  often  seen  in  those 
days. 

The  Colonel,  indeed,  lived  in  a  style  of  almost  regal  magnificence  at 
that  period;  his  hawks*  hounds^  and  stud  have  perhaps  never  been 
equalled  before  or  since.  He  was  the  wittiest  man  of  bis  day,  too ; 
no  table  at  which  he  sat  but  was  in  a  roar  from  beginning  to  end  of 
the  fea^st,  and  his  hospitality  was  exercised  in  a  style  peculiar  to  him- 
self and  his  generous  spirit ;  magnums  of  port  and  claret,  holding  a 
dozen  biiltles  eat-h,  graced  the  festive  bourd,  and  a  loving  cup  revolved 
iiTound,  containing  a  dozen  of  champagne  in  its  capacious  depths*  On 
these  occasions  there  was  no  lack  of  amusement ;  the  Colonel's  voice 
made  the  halls  ecljo  tu  the  hunter's  cry,  and  as  **  his  eye  begot  occasion 
for  his  wit,"  his  joyous  spirit  turned  everything  to  mirth.  The  very 
spirit  of  fun  twinkled  in  his  laughing  visjige.  lie  seemud  as  if  he 
could  have  "jested  in  an  hospital,  and  moved  wild  laughter  in  the 
throat  of  death."  Perhaps  some  *>f  our  readers  may,  even  yet,  remember 
the  circumstances  of  the  great  sportsman's  removal  from  his  hunting 
grounds  at  Fanlknor's  IJall*  upon  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire,  to  his  seat 
in  Will&Iiire,  when  be  made  a  progress  through  the  land  like  some 
cavalier  of  olden  times  upon  the  march.  First  came  the  huntsmen, 
whippers-in,  and  grooms  with  various  packs  of  dogs,  as  celebrated  iii 
that  county  as  the  hounds  of  Theseus  ;  next  walked  the  falconers  in 
tlieir  green  attire,  carrying  the  hawks  hooded  upon  their  friimes  ;  after 
them  inarched  the  trainers  with  a  wlujle  squadron  of  ihorough-breds, 
rac»irs,  hunters,  and  hackneys;  then  followed  the  greyhounds  in  their 
cloths — that  famuus  breed  whose  portraits  are  still  to  be  seen- — boat 
carriages,  and  equipages  of  every  sort,  together  witk  terriers,  water- 
dogs,  and  spaniels^  accompanied  by  innumerable  serving-men,  dog- 
carts, and  baggage- waggons  bringing  up  the  rear.  We  might  indeed 
supply  a  volume  of  picturesque  scenes  in  which  the  gay  Colonel  with 
hi*  green  hat,  and  his  partridge-coloured  coat,  was  an  actor  at  Harrow- 
gate  ;  but  the  above  must  suMce. 
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LOVE'S  VOWS. 

Acme  and  SepHmiuty /reefy  trttntlatedfrom  Caiuihu. 

BT   W.   B.   FLOWEE. 

Seftxmius  took  unto  hit  breast 

Acme,  the  object  of  his  Iotc, 
And  thus  the  winsome  maid  addretsM  : — 

'<  What  shall  I  say  my  truth  to  prore  ? 
Unless  to  thee,  my  own,  1  bear 
A  love  that  bordm  on  despair ; 

<<  Unless  I  am  prepared  to  give 

The  deepest  homage  of  my  heart. 
Rejoice  with  thee  for  aye  to  live, 

But  feel  it  pain  and  grief  to  part ; 
Unless  I  am  as  true  to  thee 
As  fondest  lover  e*er  can  be ; 

*'  Oh  !  then  in  Libyan  lands,  alone. 

Or  where  the  Indian  sun  doth  shine, 
Some  lion*s  prey,  I  would  atone 

By  death  for  treach*ry  vile  as  mine.** 
He  spake — young  Love  beside  him  stood, 
Sneezed  on  the  right,  approval  good.* 

But  Acme  gently  bent  her  head, 

And  from  her  lips  of  rosy  hue, 
Kisses  of  honey*d  sweetness  sped. 

To  eyes  all  moist  with  love*s  rich  dew. 
She  ki88*d — then  said,  ^'  My  life,  my  love, 
I  'd  live  with  thee  all  men  above ; 

"  For  in  this  yielding  heart  of  mine, 

How  wildlv  bums  love*s  quenchless  fire  ! 
My  warmth  is  greater  far  than  thine. 

And  keener  &r  each  fond  desire.** 
She  spake— young  love  beside  her  stood. 
Sneezed  on  the  right,  approval  good. 

Omens  so  fair  dispell'd  all  pain, 

A  kindred  transport  fired  eadi  breast, — 
They  loved,  and  were  beloved  again. 

And,  knowing  this,  were  doubly  blest. 
He  *d  rather  have  fair  Acmc*s  smile 
Than  Syria*8  land  or  Britaiu*s  isle  ; 

And  she  Septimius  would  make 

Her  chief  delight,  her  joy,  her  whole. 
And  to  her  bosom  fondly  take 

The  cherisird  image  of  her  soul. 
Whom  shall  we  find  more  rich  in  bliss  ? 
M^hose  course  of  love  so  smooth  as  this  ? 

*  In  allusion  to  the  old  superstition,  that  stemucre  sitUstram  was  an  unhapf! 
( infaustutn)  omen,  but  stcmuere  dextram  a  happy  (fausium)  one. 
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BV   THB   AUTHOR  OF  "  BSNRI    QDATRB  ;   OH,  THB  ©AYS   OF  THB 

lkaoub/' 

**  How  fares  the  Bight,  Messires?'*  exclaimed  Gastoo  of  OrleaD», 
brother  of  the  Thirteenth  Louis.  The  Duke,  on  starting  from  a  reve- 
rie, looked  around  on  his  companions — a  \vt>rt!iy  group, — ^gentlemen  of 
the  household — dependants  waiting  the  chance  of  court  favour,  and 
meanwhile  flattering  the  foihles  and  extravagant  fancies  of  their 
chief* 

The  party  was  sitting  in  the  choicest  saloon  of  our  host  of  the  Jar* 
din  du  Renard,  a  house  of  rather  equivocal  reputation,  open  to  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  public,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a  uiodern  tavern 
with  tea-gardens,  yet  with  the  reserve  of  private  rooms  for  the  use  of 
the  nohtcsse ;  boasting  an  excellent  cook  also  at  their  service — all  the 
means  and  appliances  to  make  comfortable  and  happy,  in  prii^acy,  the 
gay  youth  who  found  the  court  of  the  melancholy  Louis  dull,  (ris(ct 
and  unsocinl. 

At  the  Duke  8  question,  the  Count  de  Rochefort  sprang  to  the  win- 
dow. He  was  scarcely  two-and- twenty  ;  a  laughing,  singing,  chat- 
tering dare-devil,  who  took  a  share  in  Gaston *s  foolery  in  the  absence  of 
coDspiracy,  insurrection,  or  other  moving  incident  fitted  to  make  life's 
pulse  beat  ardently* 

*•  Dark  beyond  our  best  hopes  I"  cried  the  youth  with  animation ; 
"  but  cold,  very  cold,  if  I  may  judge  by  tne  quick  time  of  feet 
below/* 

'*  To  the  Pont  Neuf  !**  cried  the  guests  with  one  accord,  courtier- 
like  anticipating  the  wishes  of  his  Royal  Highness, 

'*  To  the  Punt  Neuf,  gentlemen,  with  all  heart,'*  exclaimed  the 
prince,  rising. 

Like  a  celebrated  nobleman  of  the  present  century,  the  prince  wa« 
much  addicted  to  nocturnal  adventures  ;  his  favourite  penchant  being 
an  extravagant  partiality  for  plucking  off  the  doaks  and  mantles  of 
passengers  on  cold,  raw  nights,  leaving  the  luckless  victims,  with  bare 
shoulders,  to  the  season's  inclemency. 

'•  Remember,  Messires,"  continued  Gaston,  whilst  the  equerry,  Al- 
pKonse  de  Voisin,  adjusted  the  Duke's  mantle,  **  my  wager  with  the 
Prince  of  Conde  is — ten  thousand  crown s»  that  we  bring  home,  to- 
night, ten  cloaks  or  mantles,  captured  without  wounding  the  owners ; 
that  IS,  as  our  cousin  expressed  himself,  without  drawing  the  blood  of 
the  refractory/' 

'*  Your  Highness  may  rely  upon  it,  not  a  glimpse  of  bare  steel  shall 
enliven  our  dark  watch/*  said  De  Rochefort :  *'  but,  with  permission^ 
shall  we  not  first  escort  De  Voisin  to  the  Luxembourg,  to  wait  on 
Madame  and  the  lady  Ippolita  ?  That  disconsolate  face  quite  dis- 
heartens uie — and  be  will  surely  be  trapped  by  the  prevot's  guard/' 

•♦  And  yet,  in  spite  of  our  equerry's  rueful  visage,"  rejoined  Gaston, 
glancing  at  the  young  man,  **  I  have  a  presentiment  he  will  be  the 
hero  of  the  night, — but  alhns  !** 

The  doors  of  the  saloon  were  flung  open,  the  Duke  and  his  asBO* 
ciatcs,  followed  more  leisurely  by  Dc  Voisin,  tusUed  doww  ^Xvfe  %XacA- 
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case^  preceded  by  tbe  gay  De  Rochefort,  whose  rapier^  as  it  snccet- 
sively  struck  each  stair^  kept  time  with  one  of  the  manj  snatdics  of 
song  ever  on  his  lips. 

''  Car  oes  caxnpagnes  ^toient  pleinet 
De  voleun  et  de  tire-laines." 

The  history  of  De  Voisin,  who  partook  not  of  the  mirth  ofhis  firiendi* 
maybe  soon  told.  In  spite  of  the  gloom  which  shaded  a  handsome  btt, 
he  was  much  a  favourite  with  the  Duke^  to  whom  he  had  been  ptge 
before  he  held  his  present  appointment.  Alphonse  was  two  years  older 
than  the  County  without  title,  a  simple  gentleman, — simple,  as  msnj 
deemed  in  more  senses  than  one,  inasmuch  as  he  lacked  estate,  sad 
lacked,  also^  the  effrontery  and  assurance  necessary  to  gain  one.  Gti- 
ton's  favour  was  shown  by  the  anxiety  he  displayed  to  unite  bii 
dependant  with  a  maiden  of  wealth,  or  heiress;  but  the  yootk, 
wanting  power  or  inclination  to  simulate  passion,  suffered  several 
chances  to  escape,  and  at  length  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Ippoliti 
Bassano ;  who  was  as  poor  as  himself, — a  lady  of  Italian  extractiop» 
now  a  protegee  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  brought  up  almost 
by  charity  at  the  French  court.  She  was  of  noble  birth,  and  wonU 
have  been  heiress  of  considerable  wealth,  but  a  repentant  &tkcr, 
anxious  to  atone  for  persecution  which  had  driven  wife  and  io&it 
daughter  to  seek  refuge  in  a  foreign  land,  died  before  he  had  kgiUy 
attested  his  wishes,  whilst  a  nephew  assumed  the  title  and  domaiM 
by  right  of  law  and  tenure,  and  tbe  personal  property  under  a  Utr 
tament  of  old  standing.  When  the  Marquis  died,  Orleans  and  Ui 
consort,  ever  ready  to  befriend  their  favourites,  despatched  a  commis- 
sion to  Italy,  charged  with  necessary  instructions.  The  nephew's  pik 
sition  was  found  impregnable.  In  course  of  inquiry,  however,  it  wsi 
discovered,  that  the  village  notary,  supposed  to  have  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  deceased,  had  disappeared ;  and  also,  that  the  cooi- 
dential  valet  of  the  late  Marquis  had  fled  tbe  castle.  Charged  with 
theft  by  the  heir,  he  was  pursued  with  unrelaxing  vigilance ;  bat,  bf 
changing  from  city  to  city,  herding  under  an  assumed  name  wita 
strolling  companies  of  pantomimics,  he  had  eluded  search.  This  min  WM 
also  sought  by  the  commission,  tracked  to  Naples,  thence  to  Palermo^ 
there  totally  lost  sight  of,  having  abandoned  his  engagement  as  sosa 
as  he  heard  tidings  of  pursuit  and  inquiry.  So  the  bright  hopes  ef 
the  lovers  died,  and  Alphonse,  ever  of  a  serious  cast,  buried  a  fev 
months'  sunshine  in  deeper  melancholy  ;  nor  was  there  much  wisdom 
in  the  mode  of  cure  prescribed  by  his  illustrious  patron,  who  made 
him  an  unwilling,  or  at  least  joyless  participator  in  aU  his  mad  frolia 
and  adventures.     But  to  resume : — 

'Twas  a  winter's  evening  of  a  frosty  January,  when — etiquette  fcr 
the  nonce  being  banished — Gaston,  with  his  mad,  inebriate  crew, 
emerged  into  the  quiet  streets.  The  night  was  dark,  the  air  intenselj 
cold,  and  would  have  been  insupportable,  but  for  the  influence  of  deep 
potations;  tlie  few  passengers  passed  shivering  under  their  cloak% 
ofl^ering  to  Gaston  a  temptation  he  could  scarcely  resist,  of  com- 
mencing operations  on  the  spot ;  but  he  prudently  yielded  to  adrice, 
and  was  led  to  the  famous  Pont  Neuf.  Midway,  in  a  wide  recem 
or  embayment,  stood  the  equestrian  statue  of  his  gallant  fath^,  tlie 
Fourth  llenry ;  here  the  heroic  Gaston  halted,  and  called  a  coaa- 
cil  of  war.     It  was  ])roposed  to  encamp  behind  the  pedestal,  make 
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sorties^  singly  or  in  detach ineiits>  till  tlie  reouisite  number  of  mantles 
were  captured,  and  the  uiifi>rtaiiate  owners  anven  or  beaten  offl 

*'  Away  !  away!"  cried  De  RtKjheft>rt  ;  **liide  yourselves  I  I  bear 
footsteps — I  claim  the  first  chance; — and  mark!  no  aid,  unless  I 
need  it*" 

They  retired  behind  the  stjitue,  all  save  De  Rochefort,  who  waited 
with  impatience  the  approach  of  two  figiireSj  closelv  wrapped  up.  The 
night  wais  not  so  dark>  but  that  he  could  clearly  distiu^uish  that  one 
was  of  the  softer  sex  ;  Ijer  compnnion  appeared  a  tall,  robust  man, 
likely  to  prove  a  rough  customer »  B»it  the  ardent  youtli,  undeterred 
by  danger,  and  bent  on  frolic,  crept  gently  behind  the  female,  and  caught 
her  in  his  arniB,  addreissing  the  captire  in  the  words  of  a  popular 
chatmfH — 

"  B«lle  Aurora 
Je  t'adore, 
Je  thoaorfij  eshihe  ioi  /" 

Bat  the  lady,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  unffiillant  proposal  of  parting 
with  her  cloak,  screamed  aloud  ;  and  De  Kochefort  was  obli|Ted  in- 
stantly to  &tand  on  his  guard,  for  her  companion  drew  his  rapier  and 
commenced  an  assault.  The  Duke  and  his  friends  rushed  from  con* 
ceaJment,  the  former  passionately  exhorting  De  Rochefort  not  to  slay, 
or  even  wound  his  adversary,  or  he  should  lose  the  wager.  The  lady 
clung  to  her  protector,  who,  his  wrath  being  kindled,  seemed  much 
moved  to  offensive  warfare,  notwithstanding  the  odda ;  hut  Gaston, 
trembling  for  the  blood  which  might  be  shed,  imperatively  hade  the 
man  depart  with  his  fair  charge,  under  pain  of  being  well  flogged  and 
l>eaten.  He  stood  angrily  at  bay  a  few  seconds,  then  retired  with 
the  female,  growling  like  a  sullen  mastiffs  The  Count  was  called  to 
a  severe  reckofiing  for  the  ungallant  attack,  and  condemned  to  remain 
penitentially  behind  the  pt'destal,  whilst  tlie  post  of  honour  was  taken 
by  the  royal  leader  in  person,  who  upbraided  De  Rochefort  for  the 
lOM  of  a  cloak,  which  a  more  cautious  attack  would  have  wTested  from 
the  male  passenger* 

**  We  are  still  indebted  to  the  Count/'  cried  the  melancholy  De 
Voisin  ;  *'  behold  the  prize  T'  And  he  held  up  to  view  the  garment, 
which  the  man  had  thrown  aside,  tliat  he  might  use  his  weapon  with 
better  effect,  and  had  doubtless  forgotten  to  resume  in  the  excitement 
of  the  strange  rencontre.  A  parley  ensued  whether  it  were  won  fairly, 
within  the  strict  intention  and  sptnt  of  the  wage n  which  being  decided 
in  the  atfirniotive,  it  was  put  aside  as  No,  1. 

Something,  or  somebody,  was  now  heard  creeping  along  very  gently 
on  the  opposite  side  p — a  dwarfish-looking  object  loomed  through  the 
darkness,  with  slow  pit-a-pat  footstep,  which  uwoke  a  strange  supersti- 
tiotiB  fear  in  the  Duke«  He  paused,  held  his  breathy  and  allowed  the 
fig^e  to  past ;  but,  conscious  that  well-merited  ridicule  awaited  this 
minianly  fear,  he  suddenly  dashed  onward,  and  reBching  forth  Ids 
Inaidi  grasped  the  collar  of  a  greasy  cloak.  A  shrill,  startling  cry 
pierced  the  air,  the  victim  tried  to  escape,  andi  in  the  endeavour,  the 
throat 'band  gave  way,  and  the  little  body  rolled  on  the  stones.  The 
noise  brought  forth  the  associate  knights  of  the  bridge,  who  found 
tbeir  leader  standing  over  a  decrepid  old  woman^  who,  w4th  hands 
clasped,  and  on  bended  knees,  was  imploring  compassion.  In  vain 
Gaston  bade  her  begone,  and  take  with  her  cloak  and  basket  (she  was 
a  picker -up  of  bones,  rags,  and  other  trifles);   the  woman  continued 
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shaking,  trembling,  praying  for  life^r— that  they  wouid  be  eootcnt  with 
her  basket,  which  was  all  she  possessed.  The  more  the  caTalien 
crowded  round  the  old  crone,  beteediing  her  to  depart,  the  man 
frightened  she  grew ;  nor  could  they  succeed  in  quelling  her  lean,  tiU 
some  money  thrust  into  her  palm  spoke,  too  plainly  to  be  misnndcr* 
stood,  the  pacific  intentions  m  the  presumed  cut-Utroata.  The  Duke 
retired  from  the  fray,  cursing  his  ill-luck,  the  delay,  and  the  aecRt 
laugh  in  store  against  him.  The  affair  looked  mndi  worse  than  Ds 
Rochefbrt's  mishap,  as  no  trophy  was  won ;  for  the  revellera  sciaei 
depriving  such  a  wretched  being  of  her  only  piotectiott  against  As 
severity  of  the  chill  night  air. 

De  Voisin,  elected  on  the  Duke's  discomfiture  to  the  poot  of  1 
was  more  successful — uncovering  with  gentle  force  the  next  pea 
a  Cordelier  monk.  The  holy  man  gladly  fled  away,  without  the 
garment,  amidst  the  vociferate  exchunations  of  the  party,  w1h>  threat- 
ened to  lead  him  prisoner  to  his  own  convent,  and  report  him  to  the 
superior,  for  being  in  the  streets  at  unseasonable  houra.  Before  the  not 
hero  was  posted,  the  lanterns  of  the  municipal  guard— -appealed  to  by 
the  aggrieved  parties — were  visible  at  the  extremity  of  the  bridge,  tad 
the  Duke  immediately  ordered  a  retreat.  The  centre  of  the  Pont  Ncaf 
abuts  on  the  isle  called  de  la  C%U.  Opposite  the  statue  ia  an  opeai^ 
into  the  Place  Dauphine,  in  which  Ghigton  and  hia  firienda  aonght  »• 
fuge  till  the  search  was  over,  and  thelanterna  disappeared  in  the  Qiij 
de  la  Messagerie. 

The  outpost  was  again  resorted  to  with  variooa  fortune,  sewfil 
parting  with  their  mantles  readilv ;  others,  who  showed  fight,  were 
driven  off  with  cuffs  and  blows, — ^but  in  all  cases  avoiding  use  of  the 
rapier.  No.  9  was  duly  deposited,  when  Fortune  once  more  grew  ui- 
kind  .'—-three  passengers  successively  proved  so  wary  and  ooursgeow, 
that  capture  of  their  cloaks  was  an  impossibility,  save  at  the  expense  sf 
blood.  Gaston  grew  angry  ;  but  the  cold  was  even  more  powerful  thsa 
anger, — his  companions  as  well  as  himself  were  chilled,  numbed,  sick 
of  the  adventure.  As  the  exhilarating  vinous  influence  subsided,  the 
cold  invaded  the  region  of  the  feet,  toes,  and  fingers ;  and  the  Duke,  in 
despair,  exclaimed,  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  even  though  he  kit 
the  wager,  but  would  himself  carry  the  next  cloak  by  a  coup^de-mmM, 
blood  or  no  blood. 

The  next  cloak  came  presently  into  view,  covering  a  poor  shrinking 
wretch,  pinched  with  cold,  and  perhaps  with  hunger,  loitering  a  monieni, 
whilst  looking  over  the  bridge,  as  though  he  were  homeless,  and  ooo- 
tem plated  a  resting-place  in  the  dark  waters  beneath.  An  easy  prey, 
thought  Gaston,  and  No.  10  is  our  own  ! 

The  Duke  advanced  rapidly,  and,  before  the  others  ^ere  aware,  by  t 
singular  dexterity,  the  result  of  long  practice,  succeeded  in  uufostce- 
ing  the  mantle,  and  swung  it  over  his  own  arm.  The  faint  light  ia- 
distinctly  betrayed  the  worn,  needy  habiliments  of  the  poor  victis, 
who  stood  for  a  moment  distraught  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  be- 
reavement. 

"  Number  10 ! "  shouted  the  Duke,  turning  on  his  heel.  He  had 
scarcely  done  so,  when  the  stranger,  with  dexterity  equalling  his  R4^ 
Highness's  sleight  of  hand,  reached  his  arms  over  the  Prince's  shoul- 
ders, unfastened  the  jewelled  clasp,  and  in  another  second  was  in  poi- 
session  of  a  garment  a  thousana-fold  more  valuable  than  his  own* 
Gaston's  mauAe  wa&  o£  i^e^V-coLoMced  velvet,  according  to  the  fashioi* 
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reaching  scarcely  as  low  as  the  kneeb^  lined  with  the  richest  silk, 
edged  with  a  broad  stripe  of  silver  kee,  over  which  ran  fe&toons  of 
pearl s>  the  clasp  glittering  with  diamond  brininncy.  The  Prince  in- 
stantly felt  his  lo«^;  but  as  the  thief  had  fortunately  taken  flight  to- 
wards the  statue  (probably  wishing  to  escape  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
Seine  )j  he  called  aloud  to  his  friends.  Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  reach 
the  suburb  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  De  Ilochefort  io  the  centre  of 
the  road,  the  stranger  instantly  darted  into  the  recess.  Here  he  en- 
countered De  Voisin  and  several  others,  and  would  certainly  have  been 
captured^  had  he  not,  witli  [surprising  agility,  overleaped  the  rail  which 
skirted  the  pedestal^  flew  up  the  base  like  a  cat,  and  passing  under 
the  horse*s  belly,  sprang  over  the  railing  on  the  other  side,  dealing  a 
severe  blow  on  De  Rochefort'B  shoulder^  who  attempted  to  stop  him* 
The  road  to  the  fauxbourgs  St.  Jacques  and  St.  Germains  was  now 
open,  but  the  fugitive  darted  across  through  the  avenue  into  the  Place 
Ilauphine,  pursued  by  Gaston  and  his  companions,  raising  a  terrific  cry 
in  his  wake.  Swift  of  foot,  he  bore  away  the  pearly  mantle  in  triumph  ; 
hot  he  was  hard  pressed  by  the  youthful  blood  of  France,  and  it  soon 
became  apparent,  he  was  ignorant  of  localities*  Instead  of  losing  his 
pursuers  midst  the  intricacies  which  surround  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
he  emerged  on  the  Qttai  des  Orjeores^  and  turning  to  the  right,  found 
himself  again  on  the  Pont  Neuf«  Gaston,  enraged  at  the  loss  and  at 
being  outwitted,  had  been  foremost  in  the  cry  ;  but  on  reaching  the 
bridge,  was  overtaken  by  De  Roc  he  fort,  who  apologiiscd  en  passant 
far  taking  the  lead  of  his  superior—as  usual,  in  a  couplet  from  an  old 
song — 

««  A  passage  et  A  riviere, 
LaquAiM  devanti  maUre  derriere  :** 

t4i  which  the  Duke,  with  more  readiness  than  customary,  replied,  in 
allusion  to  the  blow  the  Count  had  received, — 

"  ChoiaiiAez  done,  sans  fa^on, 
SouJfrlr  joli  coup  de  bfiton/* 

But  De  Rochefort,  more  stung  by  the  blow  than  by  the  allusion  to  it,  and 
bent  on  revenge,  followed  the  thief  with  speed,  quickened  by  angry  feel- 
ings. 'Twas  an  extraordinary  chase  through  the  quiet  deserted  streets 
tif  the  old  city  !  On  the  one  side,  a  crew  of  active,  youthful  revellers, 
flushed  with  health,  exuberant  spirits,  and  reckless  audacityi  opposed 
ta  a  needy,  ragged  wayfarer, — a  compound,  indeed,  as  every  d  i  flic  alt  y 
praved,  of  the  cat  and  the  monkey,  yet  ever  and  anon  failing  in 
strength,  losing  ground,  till  fear  of  capture  excited  him  to  fresh  exer- 
tions. Totally  ignorant  of  localities,  running  into  places  without  tho- 
roaghfare  or  outlet,  drivtn  to  bay,  he  only  escaped  by  climbing  projections 
of  houses,  overleaping  rails,  vaulting  over  the  heads  of  the  astonished 
sallants,  and  regaining  the  open  road,  w^ith  that  mad  rout  ever  at  his 
heels.  The  astonished  citizens,  awakened  from  slumber,  gazed  ruefully 
at  the  riot  below,  shaking  their  heads,  invoking  in  vain  the  aid  of  an 
eilicaent  police,  such  as  Paris  only  in  after  years  possessed.  The  weak 
miiQJcipal  guard,  again  aroused  to  activity,  found  the  rioters  fied,  when 
they  reached  the  place  of  tumult  Nor  were  the  person  and  proceedings 
of  Gaston  unknown ;- — it  would  have  required  moral  courage  beyond  that 
of  the  priv6Cs  men  to  have  taken  his  Eoyal  Highness  prisoner,  or,  in  an 
extremity,  to  have  faced  therajners  of  liis  companions.   So^xixwa^t* 
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pursued  had  the  city  to  thetnselveB^-^-a  clear  stage  for  the  poor  Tictio, 
and  no  favour ;  for  whilst  he  drooped  and  flagged  with  sinking  hesit 
and  limbs,  the  revellers,  whose  joints  had  grown  torpid  daring  the  eoU 
watch  on  the  Pont  Neuf^  now  entered  joyously  into  the  spirit  of  the 
chase  with  renewed  ardour  and  strength.  How  ooold  even  wonderfid 
agility  avail,  when,  perchance,  on  gaining  the  end  of  a  street,  where 
a  favouring  angle  invited  escape,  or  promised  concealment,  he  tiien 
found  remorseless  pursuers,  who>  perceiving  his  route,  had  taken  t 
shorter  cut,  and  were  now  ahead,— only  to  be  avoided  by  one  of  ihxmt 
surprising  turns  of  skill  and  agility  which  had  as  yet  preserved  hia 
from  capture  ? 

Partly  by  accident,  partly  by  design — for  the  Dake  grew  tired,  sod 
requested  the  prey  might  be  driven  in  that  direction— » the  fugitive 
held  on,  with  drooping  frame,  through  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  wherein 
was  situate  the  Luxembourg.  As  he  reached  the  fumade  of  the  palsce, 
which  lay  on  the  left,  its  walls  affording  no  hope,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  rush  through  the  Rue  de  Toumon  opposite  ;  but,  alas  !  three  of  his 
enemies  were  in  view  in  that  street.  And  now,  as  despairingly  he  re- 
solved to  thread  the  continuation  of  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  be  sgais 
beheld  defeat  in  several  white  mantles ;  then  the  gay,  fashionable  co- 
lour, which  suddenly  appeared  in  front.  The  poor  wretch  stopped 
short ;  on  every  side  was  capture,  detection,  a  prison.  The  Prince's 
mantle  was  still  in  his  possession, — ^but,  would  restitution  make  atone- 
ment ?  He  had  no  hope  of  it !  The  pursuers  were  at  hand, — and  be 
summoned  the  courage  of  despair.  An  open  window  in  the  palace 
meets  the  eye ;  it  is  above  reach,  even  of  his  skill — no ! — for,  suadenly 
twisting  Monseigneur's  mantle,  he  flung  it  over  the  projecting  iron 
which  lent  support  to  a  lamp,  and  bounding  up  with  a  spring,  happily 
caught  both  ends,  raised  himself  aloft,  and  the  next  moment  was  in  the 
interior  of  the  Luxembourg. 

'*  Safely  driven  to  earth  at  last !  "  exclaimed  Gaston,  arriving  oat  of 
breath. 

"  Jour  dc  Dieu  /"  cried  De  Rochefort.  "  I  say,  not  found  till  hound, 
and  scarcely  then." 

A  guard  was  hastily  placed  beneath  the  window  to  prevent  escape ; 
and  the  Duke,  whose  curiosity  was  excited  to  the  utmost,  entered  the 
palace  with  his  friends. 

In  a  saloon  occupied  by  her  Royal  Highness,  huge  oaken  bilJftis 
propped  by  silver  andirons,  crackled  and  blazed  cheerfully  in  the  wide 
fire-place.  Lofty  screens,  in  a  semicircle  round  the  hearth,  shut  in  the 
Duchess,  and  a  few  late-staying  guests  who  awaited  Gaston's  return. 
Chief  among  these  was  the  Prince  of  Conde  (father  of  Contle  ie  Grande,) 
anxiously  expecting  the  result  of  the  wager.  Near  the  Duchess  ut  a 
youthful,  dark-eyed  maiden,  whose  beauty  and  graceful  deportment 
was  enhanced  by  a  slight  shade  of  melancholy,  which  came  and  tied, 
never  staying  long ;  and  in  one  whose  character  and  history  were  le» 
known,  would  have  been  deemed  an  artifice  of  coquetry. '  Such  was 
Ippolita  di  Bassano. 

Piquet  had  been  abandoned,  resumed,  and  again  discarded  for  con- 
versation and  gay  badinage;  but  the  spirit  of  dulness  usurped  sway. 
The  Prince  was,  perhaps,  speculating  on  the  event  of  his  heavy  wager; 
the  Duchess,  perchance,  indulging  in  silent  condemnation  of' Orleans' 
mad  freaks ;  nor  was  Ippolita  without  excuse  for  thoughtfulness.  But, 
be  the  cause  what  it  may,  an  unusual  pause  ensued,  and  suddenly  the 
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door  of  the  saloon  was  beard  to  open.  The  face  of  the  Prince  brighten- 
ed —  it  was  Orleans  returned ;  the  eye  of  Ippoltta  sparkled,  for  in 
imagination  she  beheld  Alphonae.  The  echo  of  a  footstep  followed  the 
noise  of  the  opening  door  ;  it  advanced  a  few  paces,  then  paused »  and 
there  was  a  dead  silence.  The  guests  looked  at  each  other,  as  though 
asking  what  such  strange  behaviour  meant.  One  of  the  Prince's  gen- 
tlemen, catching  the  disturbed  glance  of  the  Duchess,  arose^  passed  be- 
hind the  screen,  and  retuniedj  half  leading  *  half  dragging^  a  man  in 
mean  attire.  His  age  might  be  eight  and  twenty ;  the  face  was  hag- 
gard, care* worn,  and  distressed;  his  gaze  wild  and  fearful;  his  eyes 
drooped  beneath  the  strong  light. 

**  A  guest  f  but,  I  cannot  announce  him,  for  I  know  not  the  name/* 
aaid  the  gentleman^  smiling,  as,  in  aJfected  imitation  of  usher>  or 
90igrieurHn-waitingj  he  bent  before  the  Duchess. 

The  Prince  arose  in  surprise,  the  ladies  and  her  Royal  Highness  in 
undisguised  alarm,  which,  in  the  illustrious  hoj^tess,  changed  to  dismay 
when  she  beheld  Gaston's  mantle.  Before,  however,  the  Duchess  could 
articulate  her  fears,  the  opposite  door  of  the  apartment  was  flung  open, 
and  the  Duke,  with  his  suite,  rushed  in ;  on  seeing  whom,  the  strange 
visitor  dropped  on  his  knees. 

"Away  with  him  to  the  court-yard!"  cried  De  Rochefort;  "  if  be 
stays  a  moment  longer  we  must  strew  incense,  and  undergo  purifica- 
tion/' 

The  fugitive,  who  comprehended  the  fierce  tone,  though  not  the 
words  of  the  Count,  crept  to  the  Duchess's  feet  for  protection,  with 
tntite  gestures  imploring  compassion,  Her  Royal  Highness,  recovering 
from  fright,  moved  by  the  suppliant's  appeal,  made  intercession  in 
his.  favour,  requesting  to  know  who  he  was,  and  the  reason  of  his 
abrupt  entry. 

**  Who  ia  be  ?  "  re-echoed  the  boisterous  Gaston.  *'  Everything  by 
tarns  —  a  fox,  a  squirrel,  a  monkey,  a  hare,  —just  as  it  suits  the  pur- 
pose, though,"  added  the  speaker,  eyeing  the  shiveringj  awe- struck 
wretch,  **  there  is  nothing  of  the  wolf  or  boar  in  him ;  but,  for  all  that, 
our  cousin  must  acknowledge  him  the  tenth  mantle,  worth  ten  thousand 
crowns .'" 

The  slightest  possible  shade  overspread  the  countenance  of  Conde, 
at  gave  place  to  a  grave  smile.     The  Bourbon  \vn&  too  high-spirited 

betray  vexation,  and  merely  remarked  that  he  yielded  the  pointj 
although  Monsieur — their  new  guest — still  retained  the  garment, 

"  Why,  this  is  mine  V  replied  the  Duke,  re-possessing  himself  of  the 
mantle ;  "  De  Rochefort  has  the  entire  number  safe  in  the  porter's 
lodge,  where  our  cousin  may  count  them  as  he  passes ;  but  I  see  you  all 
anxious  to  know  why  ^ve  brought  the  man  as  well  an  the  mantle.  De 
Rochefort  must  tell  the  story,  for  I  am  out  of  breath/' 

So  saying,  Gaston  flung  himself  into  a  seat,  jiiining  chorus  in 
the  laughter  which  the  vivacious  narrative  of  the  Count  elicited. 
When  De  Rochefort  concluded,  all  eyes  where  turned  on  the  stranger, 
who  stood  shivering  near  the  fire,  looking  inquisitively  at  each  mem- 
ber of  the  brilliant  assembly,  as  though  he  only  imi>erfectly  compre- 
hended the  discourse. 

•'  He  must  depart  with  a  whole  skin,"  said  Conde;  *'  he  has  well- 
earned  immunity — 'tis  good  forest-law/* 

'*  He  is  under  my  protection/'  observed  the  Duchess;  "but  the 
poor  man  is  sick, — see,  how  pale  he  looks!"  and  Madame  glanced  at 
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a  side-table  whereon  stood  refreshments ;  which  De  Voisin  perceiTUi^ 
)ianded  the  stranger  a  goblet  of  Burgundy,  and  a  hug«  slice  of  eake» 
which  vanished  speedily  before  the  rayenous,  wolf-like  appetite  of  the 
unknown.  The  Duchess^  amused,  glanced  again  at  Aiphoaae,  and 
the  poor  wretch  was  a  second  time  supplied  from  the  side-table ;  and 
the  viands  were  as  quickly  despatched  as  before. 

**  Ventre  St.  Gru  /"  exclaimed  Gaston,  starting  up ;  <'thb  ia  holding 
out  a  premium  for  the  canaille  to  commit  robbery.-— Hark  ye !  sir^ 
rah !  your  quittance  is  like  to  prove  too  easy  ;  ere  we  render  your 
doak,  we  must  know  your  history.  What  induced  you  to  aeiae  ny 
mantle  ?" 

The  man  replied  in  language  made  up  of  Italian  and  broken  French, 
that  he  could  not  account  for  the  impulae  which  led  to  retaliation  ao 
so  mighty  a  seigneur ;  he  was  no  robber,  although  he  had  fled  with 
the  prize.  The  fancy  was  irresistible,— it  came  into  hia  head,  per- 
haps, as  he  had  practised  like  feats  on  the  stage. 

"  Ah !  a  comedian,"  remarked  the  Duchess ;  ''  be  has  better  ex- 
cuse for  sudden  fancies  than  one  whom  I  need  not  name !"  and  the 
lady  glanced  at  her  li^e-lord,  who  bore  the  rep'^K>f  bravely,  though 
his  associates  rather  slunk  from  the  gaae.  Then  addrnsiog  die 
stranger  in  Italian,  she  bade  him  continue  his  narration  in  that  kn- 
guage,  which  they  understood.  The  soft  tones  of  the  lingua  Tofoaai, 
uttered  by  a  sweet  voice,  fell  soothingly  on  his  ear  ;  tears  came  to  \m 
eyes,  as  he  thanked  her  for  the  permission,  for  he  was  bewildered  and 
sick — ^he  had  fasted  since  morning. 

"  Corpo  di  Bacco  /"  shouted  Gaston  ;  "  fasted  since  mom,  say  yae? 
and  take  such  leaps!  I  must  try  the  system  on  the  staghoonds. 
But  it  grows  late,  and  we  have  had  a  hard  run  ;  the  signor  shall  go 
free,  with  a  few  crowns  to  boot,  when  he  has  told  us  his  name,  birth* 
place,  and  what  led  him  into  France." 

"  My  name,"  said  the  Italian, ''  is  Giacomo,  and  I  was  bom  at-*" 

"  Stay  !  stay  !  Signor,"  cried  De  Rochefort,  "  thy  history,  like  thy 
feet,  travels  somewhat  of  the  quickest.  Hast  no  other  name,  Signor 
Giacomo  ?" 

"  My  master  called  me  II  Gnocco  Giacomo,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"  my  fellow-servants,  Lo  Scioperoni  Giacomo,  and  the  villagers,  D 
ballerino  Giacomo, — ^that  was  when  people  were  in  good  humour ;  b«l 
when  things  went  wrong,  it  was  everywhere  scoundrel  Giacomo  T 

"  And  so,  scoundrel  Giacomo,**  cried  Gaston  yawning, ''  took  is  bed 
part  being  called  blockhead  and  lazybones,  showed  hia  master  a  light 
pair  of  heels,  and  fled  to  the  stage.  Well !  here  are  the  crowns,  aai 
the  porter  will  hand  you  a  cloak,  any  one  of  the  ten  yoa  prefer. 
And  now  begone!  You  have  tired  me  to  death,  and  your  hist«y 
grows  sleepy."  And  the  Duke  again  yawned,  threw  himself  back  ia 
his  chair,  and  made  sign  to  Alphonse  to  place  wine  within  reach.  De 
Rochefort  and  the  others,  seeing  that  Giacomo  was  to  escape  the 
ordeal  of  forced  confession  in  the  court-yard,  the  ceremonies  of  piak* 
ing  with  the  point  of  the  rapier,  drenching  with  water,  and  other  in- 
quisitorial means  of  quickening  a  captive's  memory,  which  might  have 
afforded  sport,  participated  in  the  Duke's  ennui,  and  were  oe  the 
point  of  leading  off  the  Italian,  when  the  Duchess  interfered.  Her 
curiosity  had  been  excited  without  being  satiated,  and  she  detsiiied 
the  man  a  moment  to  inquire  how  long  he  had  been  in  Paris.  He 
replied,  only  since  yesterday.     And  the  cause  of  hia  coniDg?    Te 
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this  question^  lie  answered  not>  but  betrayed  a  coaPusion  which  piqued 
the  Uucbess  to  kno\v  more.  She  ihifted  the  ground,  inquiring 
the  name  of  the  master  be  had  furmerly  serredi  It  was,  he  said^  the 
IVIarchese  di  Baasano. 

"  Bassano  J''  exclaimed  her  Royal  Highness  in  astoniahinent. 

"  Bftssano  I"  echoed  Gaston  starting  to  his  feet. 

*'  Biissano!"  murmured  Ippolita  of  that  name — a  nam©  which  was 
echoed  in  surprise  by  all*  The  ItuUau,  who  bad  seen  himself  Jike  a 
tbowman,  buffoon^  or  dancing-monkey,  one  hour  the  delight  of  a  high- 
born  audience,  the  next,  almost  the  disgust  of  tired  auditors,  and  to 
whom  was  gladly  given  la  cftf  des  champs — ^per mission  to  abscond,  was 
surprised  beyond  measure  to  lind  himself  au  object  of  intense  interest 
to  the  volatile  beings  who  now  crowded  so  closely  around  him, 

"  Let  him  have  air — be  will  be  8ulft>cated/'  said  Conde,  expostulat- 
ing with  his  friends. 

An  explanation  ensued,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  Italian  had 
been  valet  to  Ippolita's  father ;  and  although  suflTering  much  ridicule 
on  every  aide  from  being  unable  to  lay  claim  to  any  parentage  or  even 

Eatronymic  appellation,  was  much  beloved  by  the  old  IVIorquis,  and  on 
is  death- bed,  entrusted  with  a  will  in  favour  of  Ippolita, — no  other 
depository  being  deemed  safe  from  the  grasp  of  the  nephew,  then  under 
the  aame  roof.  The  faithful  domestic  was  enioiued  to  convey  the  do- 
cument to  the  hands  of  the  Lady  Ippolita,  wlien  a  fitting  opportunity 
presented  itself;  but  the  persecution  and  violence  to  which  he  was 
subjected  by  the  awakened  suspicions  of  the  new  Marquis,  rendered 
the  matter  dithciilt*  The  notary  disappeared  no  one  knew  whither, 
and  the  valet  judged  from  that  event,  and  from  the  continued  searches 
throughout  the  castle,  that  the  nephew  had  discovered  the  fact  of  a  will 
having  been  executed,  and  he  was  obliged  for  awhile  to  bury  the  deed, 
and,  finally,  to  save  life  and  preserve  his  secret,  to  fiy  from  the  castle. 
Alore  effectually  to  ensure  disguise,  he  joined  a  band  of  strolling  pan- 
tomimics,  became  an  expert  vaulter  and  harlequin  ;  but  even  in  the 
haunt  and  profession  he  had  chosen,  was  tracked  by  the  insatiate  noble, 
—forced  to  iee  from  pkce  to  place,  from  company  to  company,  to 
avoid  the  impending  stiletto.  After  awhile,  he  thought  he  had  ob- 
tained the  wished-for  obscurity  and  oblivion  ;  but  no, — repose  was  not 
of  long  duration.  In  Palermo*  he  wa.s  again,  as  he  believed,  tracked 
to  his  lair — he  escaped  thence  by  sea — was  carried  into  Barbary  by  a 

Siratical  rover — exchanged  for  a  captured  Moslemite,  and  landed  in 
Iiirseilles  destitute  and  ragged.  From  that  port  he  begged  his  way  to 
Paris,  with  the  intention  of  discovering  the  lady  Ippolita,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  under  protection  of  the  court,  but  was  ignorant  of  her 
abode*  or  even  the  name  of  the  Princess  with  wliom  she  found  a  home. 
'*  I  cannot  be  blamed  even  by  Madame,"  said  Gaston  to  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  ''if  our  mantle-hunting  leads  to  such  results  as  this  !"  And 
he  pointed  to  where  the  faithful  valet,  in  tears,  and  at  the  feet  of  Ip- 
polita, drew  from  his  bosom  the  precious,  long-stored  document,  and 
handed  it  to  hifi  young  mistress*  from  whotn  he  was  to  expect,  as  her 
father  said,  a  reward  for  his  fidelity. 

•*  The  face  of  De  Voisin  is  two  inches  shorter  since  morning,**  re- 
marked De  Rochefort  to  his  friends,  as  he  beheld  the  equerry  hovering 
around  Ippcdita,  catching  her  smiles,  and  sharing  the  congratulations  of 
the  Duchess  and  her  ladies. 
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We  need  acarcel?  add,  that  with  the  will  in  hand,  a  living  witncai 
to  prore  its  execution,  and  attest  his  own  and  the  defunct's  signature, 
Imdced  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  French  court,  Ippolita  reco- 
vered the  wealth  to  which  she  was  entitled,  and  made  happy  the  poor 
equerry  by  bestowing  her  hand  where  her  heart  was  already  fdedged. 
Giacomo,  now  the  fortunate,  was  well  provided  for,  and  by  no  meant 
regretted  the  wild  pursuit  at  his  heels,  and  the  terminatioa  of  the 
chase.  His  threadbare  doak.  Mantle  Number  Ten,  was  preserved  by 
Alphonse  as  a  heir-loom,  a  trophy  of  fortune,  and  an  omen  of  pros- 
perity. 


«' SWEET  MARY  MALONE.'* 


<<Ohl  let  that  eye,  which,  wild  M  tlie gaselleV 
Now  brightly  bold,  or  beaatifolly  ihy ; 
Wins  as  it  wanders,— daades  where  it  dwdls»— 
Olanoe  o'er  this  page,  nor  to  my  verse  Abdj 
That  smile  for  which  my  breast  might  vainly  sigh. 
Could  I  to  thee  be  ever  more  than  friend." 

BTROir. 

The&k  *8  a  spell  in  the  glance  of  sweet  Mary  Malonc, 

Whose  charm  no  weak  heart  can  defy : 
And  more  precious  by  far  than  « philo8(^itier*s  stone ' 
Is  the  diamond  that  gleams  in  her  eye. 

Like  the  pole-star  at  night. 

Clear,  glist'ning,  and  bright. 
That  cheers  and  that  guides  the  lost  mariner  home. 

When  out  at  sea. 

Is  that  eye  to  me. 
The  bright,  beaming,  blue  eye  of  Mary  Malone  '. 

Each  poet  has  sung  of  his  <<  Chloe  "  or  <<  Chloris,'*— 

Such  heathenish  names  I  disown ; 
The  only  fair  goddess  I  love  and  adore  is 
My  dear  simple  Mary  Malone. 

In  form,  or  in  face. 

The  goddess  of  grace. 
Might,  haply,  excel  her,  I  freely  will  own,— 

But — that  soft  eye  of  blue, — 

That  bright  eye  of  blue  I— 
She  had  not  an  eye  like  sweet  Mary  Malone ! 

How  oft,  mutely  gazing,  spell-boond,  I  Ve  remained 

On  the  light  of  thy  beautiful  face. 
By  its  softening  lustre  allured — but  restrained 
By  thy  modest  majestical  grace  ! 

Then  thy  dark,  raven  hair, — 

Thy  bosom  so  fair, — 
Thy  roses  I — such  never  in  gardens  have  blown : — 

But — oh  !  that  blue  eye. 

That  loving  blue  eye  ! 
*Twas  that  won  my  heart,  my  sweet  Mary  Malone. 
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BY   OBOROE   BAYMONB. 

The  p^eater  part  of  twelve  months  wbtch  had  elapsed  since  the  re* 
turn  of  Reginala  Lister  from  Iiidia,  he  had  occupied  in  visiting  the 
p  chief  cities  of  Europe.  He  had  quitted  home  at  an  early  age  to  enter 
m  an  the  most  eventful  of  all  professions^  in  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
H  countries.  But  his  return  from  Benares  to  the  borders  of  Somerset- 
'       shire  was  not  an  unmingled  joy.     He  had  lost  in  the  meantime  his 

»fatherj  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  unaffected  benevolence;  jet  the 
increased  sentiments  of  aifection  with  which  he  was  received  by  his 
surviving  parent,  seemed  to  assert  she  had  taken  in  trust  all  the  father  b 
love,  which  was  now  added  to  the  sum  of  her  own  maternal  tenderness. 
R^*nald  Lister,  a  graceful  and  accomplished  young  man,  was  at  this 
time  captain  of  dragoons,  in  the  vigour  of  health,  with  a  rent-roll  of 
8ix  thousand  a-year.  It  will  be  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise  thatj  under 
the  above  ei  ream  stances,  he  should  have  resolved  oo  revisitin^no  more 
the  distant  scenes  of  his  military  careerj  looking  rather  to  the  interest- 
ing obligations  of  that  station  which  time  and  destiny  bad  now  allotted 
liiin. 

About  two  miles  distant  from  Lister  Priory  resided  a  Mr.  Harling- 
ton,  a  retired  placeman.  He  was  a  gentleman  neither  of  mean  family^ 
abilities^  nor  fortune  ;  but  he  had  lately  come  into  the  countyj  having 
purchased  a  small  estate  contiguous  to  that  of  Captain  Lister,  the  ve- 
nerable house  on  which  had  acquired  no  inconsiderable  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  its  new  possessor,  by  a  tradition  of  its  having  been  the  scene  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  romantic  and  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

But  Mr,  Harlington  was  a  cold,  unapproachable  being.  A  proud, 
tortuous  apprehension  of  morals  constituted  him  severe  and  uncharita- 
ble to  his  neighbour,  arbitrary  and  uuparental  in  his  family ;  but  he 
had  a  ready  pliancy  to  men  in  power,  recollectingj  without  doubt,  the 
counsel  of  Butler,  that  he  who  would  climb  the  hill  must  bend  his 
body.  To  those  on  his  own  level  he  was  austere  almost  to  offence ; 
and  in  transactions  with  the  world,  held  himself  fully  acquitted  so  long 
as  he  kept  just  clear  of  the  demarcation  of  dishonesty.  As  to  the  word 
indulgence,  it  was  a  term  utterly  unknown  in  his  vocabulary. 

To  wayward  youth,  or  early  indication  of  folly,  this  was  a  school 
perhaps  not  il!*litted;  but  for  two  daughters,  who  constituted  the 
family  of  Mr.  Harlington,  a  system  of  prejudicial  and  unnatural  dis- 
cipline :  but  their  generous  spirit  shot  cheerfully  up  from  this  ungenial 
»ojl,  and  ripened  and  expanded  into  moral  loveliness. 

Catherine  and  Matilda  were  as  nearly  of  an  age  as  they  could  be 
without  being  the  offspring  of  the  same  birth — a  year  only  their  differ- 
ence ;  but  their  minds  and  passions,  their  hopes  and  beliefs,  their  joys 
and  sorrows  were  positively  one.  In  person,  nowever,  they  contrasted, 
but  with  equal  claim  to  beauty*  Matilda  was  fair  and  meditative; 
Catherine  dark  and  animated.  Taste  might  falter  which  to  choose  ;  or 
the  poet  suspend  his  lay  between  the  orient  morning  and  the  golden 
6UD*     Nature  was  glori^ed  in  both. 

Hitherto  there  hud  been  but  little  intercourse  between  the  fumiliea 
of  the  Priory  and  the  Hailiugton  property.     Mrs.  Lister  had  not  been 
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long  a  widow.  Her  placid  disposition,  not  unmingled,  perhaps*  with 
a  auglit  tincture  of  pnde>  evinced  no  inclination  to  make  waiiwumtMM  U 
ber  neighbours ;  while  Mr.  Harlington,  as  he  did  not  aee  any  immediate 

adyantage  in  forming  the  acquaintance,  was  equally  chary  of  placing 
himself  in  a  position,  which  might  have  been  attended  with  the  chance 
of  additional  expenditure  in  his  mode  of  living,  —  for  he  was  one  who 
entertained  opinions  more  freely  than  he  entertained  his  friends.  As 
to  any  gratification  in  which  his  daughters  might  participate,  this  wis 
a  question  which  never  troubled  him. 

But  the  sudden  return  of  the  heir  quite  altered  the  case.  ReginsU 
naturally  enough  was  a  little  curious  respecting  this  new  family,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  surmised  that  the  reported  beauty  and  accomplishments 
of  the  young  ladies  brought  njuch  repentance  with  this  solicitude.  Mr. 
Harlington  now,  for  the  first  time,  seemed  to  understand  what  was 
meant  by  the  term  blessing  of  children,  in  the  quick  apprehensioa 
which  seized  him  that  one  of  his  daughters  might  become  the  means  of 
augmenting  his  own  aggrandizement. 

All  this,  as  the  world  goes,  is  no  very  new  discovery ;  and  Mrs. 
Lister,  who  had  too  much  penetration  not  to  see  that  three  visits  from 
her  son  ^  Harlington  withm  ^ve  days,  could  only  arise  from  one  cause; 
had  too  tnuch  sense  to  hazard  a  parental  battle  on  the  old,  wom-oat 
plea  of  a  belle  alliance. 

The  first  interchange  of  civilities  between  these  families  being  pas^ 
Mr.  Harlington  felt  he  was  by  no  means  called  upon  for  any  frraier 
extension  of  bienseance, — nor,  indeed,  was  the  state  of  thines  likely  tt 
be  improved  by  any  charm  which  his  presence  might  afford;  besidei, 
he  also  knew  that  whatever  object  he  might  personally  have  in  thii 
new  intimacy,  would  be  far  better  accelerated  by  leaving  the  elements 
to  their  natural  effects.  After  three  days,  therefore,  from  the  date  of 
the  acquaintance  he  was  seen  no  more ;  but,  safe  in  his  solitude  —  s 
territory  which  no  one  cared  to  invade,  he  resumed  his  usual  occupi- 
tions  ;  where,  to  do  him  justice,  his  time  had  never  been  abused,  wbicfa 
some  able  pamphlets  on  the  currency  and  colonial  dependencies  fully 
testified. 

Reginald  having  now  the  privilege  of  visiting  Harlineton  when  be 
pleased,  it  does  not  appear  the  ladies  threw  many  impemments  in  his 
way,  as  without  doubt  he  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  as  well  as  most 
amiable  of  young  men  ;  nor  can  we  quarrel  with  the  Captain  himself, 
that  he  was  suffering  the  prime  of  a  London  season  to  be  fast  vanish- 
ing without  seeking  the  metropolis,  when,  in  fact,  St.  James's  itself 
could  not  match  Harlington  in  numau  loveliness. 

The  character  of  Catherine  it  would  be  difficult  precisely  to  express, 
because  so  rarely  is  it  met  with  — certainly  not  by  the  term,  "  good 
spirits,"  a  temperament  as  wearisome  as  vulgar,  but  by  an  intelligence 
which  threw  a  nimbus  around  her  words  and  actions.  It  might  have 
been  "  energy,"  but  that  it  was  less  physical ;  animation,  to  the  letter; 
but  for  excitement,  there  was  none. 

A  noble  sensibility,  which  the  word  "  sentimentality  "  does  but  de- 
grade, was  the  constitutional  quality  of  her  sister  Matilda.  For  the 
wrongs  of  others  she  felt  worthily,  not  sicklily.  Her  forbearanoe  wu 
positivelv  angelic ;  it  was  the  sanctity  of  the  woman,  not  the  weak- 
ness of  the  sex  ;  and  beautiful  she  was  as  the  rose  of  Sharon. 

Reginald  became  devoted,  but  not  infatuated.  He  felt  an  inflaeoce 
which  the  mind  might  feel  without  abandonment,  and  his  ccoduct  at 
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Uarliufftoii  was  ft  tribute  of  tnanJy  admiration,  not  intelieetual  fipebte* 
ness*  The  business  of  the  shire,  the  duties  of  the  narisb,  the  welfare 
of  his  tenautr?,  found  htm  neither  niggard  nor  neglectful ;  but,  theae 
avocations  being  satisfied,  he  rose  like  a  bird  upon  the  wing  as  the  daj 
reddens  in  ihe  west,  and  away  be  flew  to  the  shelter  be  had  chosen. 

Mr.  Harlington  wan,  notwithntanding^  one  of  those  who  can  be  quite 
unimpeachable  when  they  please,^ — a  term  which  implies  a  very  dis- 
agreeable person  on  most  occasions  ;  but  who,  for  a  special  purpose^  can 
exercise  an  art»  which,  like  the  fascination  of  the  crotalus,  is  in  ^ct  its 
mystery  of  attack.  On  the  instance  of  a  dinner-party  at  the  Priory, 
this  gentleman  exerted  his  most  potent  spell.  His  speech  was  oracular, 
but  always  to  the  purpose  j  positive,  but  correct ;  sententious  rather 
than  interlocutory — for  he  seldom  bore  a  part  in  conversation,  but  sum- 
med up  at  intervals  the  observations  of  others,  delivering  himself  in  a 
sort  of  Amphyctionic  tone ;  which,  if  it  sometimes  fell  short  of  con- 
vincing some  of  the  antitjue  school,  at  least  never  failed  inspiring  the 
whole  assembly  with  becoming  awe. 

From  this  time  Airs*  Lister  was  scarcely  less  charmed  with  her  lovely 
neighbours  than  her  son  ;  and^  although  she  was  occasionally  disturbed 
as  to  the  denouement  of  all  that  was  now  passings  yet  surely  no  one  was 
ever  more  enamoured  of  a  cause  of  uneasiness,  for  the  young  ladies 
passed  as  many  hours  at  the  Priory  as  their  father  in  bis  study — name- 
lf»  about  as  many  as  the  day  contained. 

At  somewhat  less  than  seven  miles  hence  stood  Forest  Court,  tbe 
firoperty  of  an  old  friend  of  the  Lister  family ;  a  beautiful  and  roman- 
tie  spot,  which,  like  many  other  memorable  places  in  England,  was 
much  visited  by  those  who  had  delight  in  research,  and  taste  for  the 
picturesque*  A  day  was  fixed  by  tbe  Priory  party  for  this  excursion ; 
a  auggeation  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Lister,  as  the  proprietor 
of  forest  Court  held  a  very  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  that  lady. 

Reginald,  with  Matilda  and  Catberiue,  sought  at  once  this  scene  of 
enchaotment.  The  spot  on  which  they  stood  was  harmoniously  favour- 
ed by  nature  and  art  to  captivate  the  senses,  A  natural  terrace  com- 
manded an  extensive  view  over  parts  of  several  adjacent  counties^ 
whence  the  eye  might  trace  the  Saxon  barrow  and  the  H^man  mound, 
which  the  chronicles  of  the  land  had  preserved  famous.  It  was  a  re- 
treat indeed  suited  to  the  full  wrought  of  every  temper.  The  treillagc, 
rich  in  the  *'  immortal  amaranth/'  the  glorious  azure  of  the  bell-iloweri 
and  sweeter  than  Araby  or  Elvsian  shades,  seemed  foruied  for  the  first 
wbisper  of  confiding  love.  I'he  mellowing  and  varied  tints  which 
marked  that  broad  expanse  beyond;  the  inequality  of  surface,  —  here 
rich,  there  scathed — now  enclosed,  and  here  neglected, — teeming  and 
fiiUow,  told  of  nian*s  chequered  days,  nnd  spoke  emphatically  of  human 
vicissitude ;  whilst  the  broad  oak  and  towering  beech  which  graced  and 
aheltered  the  venerable  fabric,  under  whose  battlements  the  visitors 
were  seated,  might  have  awakened  the  first  enthusiasm  of  adventurous 
youth  J  whose  life  was  already  his  country^s  betrothed. 

Here,  more  enviable  than  Adonis>  who  spent  six  months  with  Venus, 
and  six  with  Proserpine,  was  Reginald  at  once  with  his  two  divinities, 
Catherine  and  Matilda.  Amongst  other  recreations,  he  had  been  in 
tbe  babit  of  reading  to  his  fair  friends  ;  and  many  a  favourite  author 
bad  gained  something  in  renown,  by  the  impressive  manner  in  which 
be  justified  their  beauties.  The  poem  which  he  had  chosen  for 
this  morning  was  Milton's  '*  Lycidas."     Animated  by  his  loved  com* 
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py«i^Fi«j  and  inspired  hj  the  wene  sroaiid  him,  Ranald  recited  tkit 
exquisite  ode  in  a  manner,  bj  whidi  he  oonld  not  hot  feel  he  had  tc- 
complidied  that  peculiar  triumph,  whkh  a  Siddons  could  so  well  appre- 
ciate, and  her  auditors  confirm.  Nerer  had  friends  met  with  such  oo- 
speakable  pleasure  as  to-da j, — newer  separated  with  such  a  siiioere  in- 
terchange of  the  heart's  best  offering.         •  •  •  • 

Two  days — three — four — had  elapsed,  and  Reginald  was  still  s 
stranger  at  Harlington !  Had  he  cause  of  less  happiness?  Had  his 
regard,  his  affections,  his  love,  (bj  whaterer  term  his  feelings  might  be 
nuned,)  been  invaded  ?  Sorely  not ;  for  the  scene  at  Forest  Court 
had  been  the  constant  dioramic  vision  in  his  thoughts  ;  it  had  kindled 
him  with  joy,  but  consumed  his  peace ;  had  charmed  his  imaginatioo, 
but  disquieted  his  bosom.  Had  he  been  told  a  week  since,  that  he  had 
no  lore  for  the  sisters  at  Harlington,  he  would  hare  maintained  his  sf* 
lection  with  all  the  frankness  of  his  conscious  nature ;  but,  were  he 
now  admonished  of  but  half  the  tale,  namely,  that  he  lored  but  one, 
he  would  perhaps  have  faltoed  —  yet  by  the  filter,  have  confessed  it 
more  than  tongue  could  verify.  From  that  day  his  heart  had  pro- 
nounced fealty  to  its  liege  Matilda,  and  all  his  thoughts  were  tussI 
to  her  power. 

Recalled  now  to  a  true  sense  of  himself,  as  one  who  had  been  stunned 
by  a  sudden  blow,  Ranald  read  his  story  plainly  in  the  volume  of  his 
fsncy,  and  began  to  reflect  soberly  on  reciting  its  most  interesting  chap- 
ter to  her,  where  he  would  fain  dedicate  the  work,  —  in  puin,  he 
thought  seriously  of  confessing  his  love.  Reginald  was  by  no  means  of 
a  vain  disposition,  yet  it  would  have  been  equally  an  affected  part,  had 
he  put  forth  any  formidable  doubts  on  his  being  an  accepted  suitor; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  persuasion,  as  he  was  somewhat  of  a  shy  ns- 
ture,  he  sheltered  himself  by  making  his  confession  by  letter,  rather 
than  encountering  the  malaise  of  a  verbal  declaration  of  passion,  which, 
though  quite  idoneous  in  comedies,  is  ever  an  awkward  piece  of  busi- 
ness, well  got  over  between  life's  real  puppets.  A  sleepless  night  wss 
the  parent  of  this  production  ;  but,  as  all  love-letters,  like  sea-fights, 
are  pretty  much  alike,  we  shall  forbear  transcribing  the  outpouring  of 
Reginald's  malady ;  suffice  it  to  say,  we  are  quite  sure  sincerity  Isg^ 
not  cue  step  behind  anything  which  he  pronounced ;  and  this  being 
concluded  as  much  to  his  satisfaction  as  such  compositions  ever  can  be, 
the  despatch  was  superscribed  accordingly,  *^  Miss  Harlington." 

The  step  being  taken,  Reginald  was  more  at  ease.  He  now  wander- 
ed in  those  fields  of  contemplation,  that  country  of  a  lover's  musing, 
wherein  he  raised  the  structure  of  new  solicitudes,  extending  the 
boundary  of  hope  beyond  the  bourn  of  self,  and  in  the  project  of  an- 
other's happiness  enriched  and  fertilized  his  own.  He  weighed  his  hap- 
piness by  the  good  he  might  extend  to  others,  and  valued  his  posses- 
sions as  the  instrument  of  his  purpose.  He  dwelt  on  the  renewed  am- 
bition which  would  fill  his  mind  for  honourable  pursuits  ;  of  the  fresh 
charm  which  the  practice  of  virtue  would  afford  him,  by  the  approba- 
tion of  a  friend  sweet  as  his  own  conscience.  He  looked  forward  to 
the  new  delights  which  would  open  on  his  literary  hours,  by  an  intel- 
ligence well-stored  as  his  own,  and  by  a  patience  greater,  to  doubts  re- 
solved and  prejudices  removed. 

On  the  day  following  the  mission  of  Reginald's  letter,  he  prepared 
to  make  his  visit  to  Harlington,  and  although  no  lover  could  surely 
have  had  fairer  anticipations  or  more  encouraging  reflections,  yet  he 
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BpproQclied  tlie  bouse  not  without  some  nervous  agitation^  altogether 
the  etfect  of  his  own  temperament.  Yet,  to  meet,  to  converse— to  seal 
with  the  more  hallowed  accents  of  the  lips  that  which  the  solemnity 
of  his  litind  liad  written — to  give  again  and  to  lake  a  bond  of  faith — 
to  call  at  mnce  into  mortal  shape  all  the  wontlrtiua  promise  of  a  dream, 
was  now  the  adventure  of  the  happy  Reginald, 

He  entered  the  house^ — ^the  apartment  in  which  so  oft  he  had  found 
himself  assuredly  at  home.  He  was  alone,  and  felt  sensibly  that  he 
was  so.  At  any  other  moment,  he  would  have  bounded  into  the  shrub- 
bery— the  slopes — the  conservatory— in  gay  pursuit  of  his  absent  com- 
pantonsj  but  his  new  position  hud  Hlled  him  with  awe,  which  his  native 
diffidence  had  no  power  to  repel.  His  heart  beat  aiidibly  as  bl-j  lips, 
whilst  he  pronounced  again  and  again,  "  Matilda  I  '*  Reginald  had  nciw 
taken  up  some  volume  from  the  table*  %vhich  might  have  been  Arabic, 
for  any  perception  which  he  had  at  that  moment,  when  the  dowr  of  the 
apartment  opened,  and  he  beheld*^if  so  electric  a  gaze  might  be 
deemed  beholding — and  he  beheld  Catherine — Catherine  Harlington 
before  him  l  He  stood,  btit  the  sense  was  that  of  reeling.  A  sudden 
apprehension  paralyzed  his  whole  state  of  man.  Catherine  I  could  it  in- 
deed he  possible?  more  frightfully  still,  could  it  be  really  so?^ — his 
letter — his  declaration  of  love — "  Aliss  Harlington  *'  was  Catherine^ — 
Catherine,  the  elder  ? — Like  Jacob,  who  would  have  married  Rachel, 
bad  he  taken  Leah  in  mistake  ? 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  interview,  Catherine  herself  could  scarcely 
be  supposed  perfectly  at  ease,  and  this  not  improbably  prevented  her 
perceiving  the  extreme  distress  into  which  Reginald  had  been  plunged. 
With  frankness,  however,  but  with  a  dignity  to  be  abated  by  no  sur- 
prise, she  approached  the  man  who  bad  presented  himself  her  avowed 
suitor.  Addressing  him,  she  said^ — *'  Captain  Lister,  forgive  me  if  my 
deportment  should  appear  too  little  worthy  the  confidence  with  which 
you — if  I  am  not^ — you  will,  I  know,  find  some  compasaion  for  me,  if  a 
strangeness  which  this  precise  moment  may  have  cast  upon  me — " 

R^inald  had  yet  perception  enough  to  feel  the  un manliness  of  his 
silence*  Bewildered  as  to  what  he  was  about  to  utter,  taking  her  now 
quickly  by  the  hand,  he  said — *'  Do  not,  I  entreat  you.  Miss  Ilarlington, 
by  sucii  evidence  of  your  understanding,  prove  how  infinitely  your  sex 
rises  above  our  own,  when  occasions  demand  an  exercise  of  its  best  qua- 
lities. I  am  come — you  see  me— (poor  Reginald  by  this  time  had  lost 
all  method) — this  immediate  interview,  Bliss  Harlington,  I  have 
sought,  in  which  I  would  disclose  the  counsels  of  my  heart;  and  iii 
her  presence,  I  mean — " 

**  —  Reginald — Captain  Lister,"  interposed  Catherine,  "  that  I 
had  respect  to  your  announcement  of  this  interview,  my  presence  here 
IK  sutficient  to  explain — that  I  have  obeyed  it  with  a  heart  beating 
with  an  emotion  which  the  term  jcfy  but  vainly  represents,  my  lips 
shall  not  for  one  moment  hesitate  to  avow.  In  that  full,  most — most 
ample  assurance  which  1  have  of  your  exalted  nature,  let  me  as  little 
hesitate  in  pronouncing,  I  know  I  am  beloved.  That  which  a  sense  of 
niy  own  feebleness  could  never  have  ventured  to  whisper,  even  in  a 
dream,  your  uttered  word  has  rendered  proof  against  the  world.  Oh, 
sir  I — spare  me — this  language  is  boldi  unmaidenly — I  feel  it  is  soj 
though  it  never  meet  the  justice  of  vour  reproof/' 

Robbed  of  the  very  remnant  of  his  purpose^  Reginald  was  now  pow« 
erless  as  a  child.     One  manly  effort  might  still  have  extricated  him. 
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but  the  strength  was  not  in  him,  **  Catheriae^"  he  pauionately  ei- 
claimedj  whilst  big  own  accenU  startled  him  as  he  spolLe ;  "  assure  me 
again,  the  will  of  heaven  ia  in  this  our  meeting — that  a  wiadonn  greats 
than  our  own  directs  it.  Give  me  again,  and  jet  again,  the  as»ura»ctv 
which  neither  time  nor  thought  shall  ever  queBtion — Catberiiie— he* 
loved  I — Catherine,  the  chosen — "  and  he  again  cia.^ped  her  baud  fcf 
vently  between  his  own. 

A  pause  of  some  moments  succeeded — that  suspense  into  whick 
overwrought  e motion  not  u nf requently  subsides.  The  face  of  RegiiMU 
was  averted — a  prostration  of  demeanour — of  reason — ^but  Cathen^^ 
understood  him  not.  At  lengthy  as  though  making  an  effort  in  ^| 
nature  of  extrication,  she  observed,  with  a  sniilei  *'  Reginald^  I  hsff' 
distressed  you ;  we  have  distressed  ourselves— why  must  it  be  thos? 
indeed  it  should  not.     God  forbid  I  should  be  the  means — '* 

Reginald  here  raised  his  eye8,  and  gased  earnestly  upon  her.  Ct* 
therine  continued^^ 

'^  I  have  a  little — I  hope  some  grati6cation — nay^  I  know  it  will  bt 
so^for  you,  thia  morning.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased*  IMilBil 
has  been  sedulously  employed  in  your  belislf  for  many  days,  and  !■• 
worked  with  her  own  hands^  a  little  ffage  d'amilie,  which  ^he  rejcscei 
in  the  purpose  of  giving  you.  She  must  present  it  herself,  for  tht 
olfence  is  hers." 

As  pale,  and  nearly  as  cold  as  death  itselfi  was  the  countenjiict  «f 
the  bewildered  Reginald.  His  unsteady  eye  rolled  in  a  bust  of  marlieL 
**  Not  this  morning,  Catherine/"  said  he  faintly-  "  To-morrow»  lP» 
morrow  we  shall  meet  again — yes,  to-morrow,  Catherine  V 
somewhat  abstractedly  added — '*  What !  with  her  own 
with  the  very  threads,  is  the  history  of  this  day  interworeo  ?  Bot  1^ 
morrow,  to-morrow,  Catherine,  I  will  return.  This  strange  dittiV- 
pered  scene  shall  be  forgotten,  and  we  will  court  the  future  ia  i 
thousand  projects.  Catherine,  farewell!  farewell,  till  then!"  fi^ 
ginald  strangely  hurried  from  the  apartment* 

It  so  happened,  on  thtD  morning  Reginald  had  ridden  o?er  |9  Mm* 
lington  ;  and  now  quitting  the  house,  totally  oblivious  that  bis  pmm 
was  still  in  attendance  with  his  horses  near  the  entrance,  he  hacriid 
forward  on  foot  in  the  first  direction  which  presented  itself,  and  \ai 
already  wallied  more  tlian  a  mile  before  he  discovered  he  wa»  oal  sf 
the  direction  of  the  Priory,  and  indeed  completely  at  variance  with  s«f 
accustomed  path.  He  halted,  A  slowly-drawn  sigh  garv  bisi  a^ 
uientary  relief.  Seating  himself  on  a  fallen  tree,  he  began  to  M^ 
mune  with  his  own  thoughts. 

tt  Why,  what  is  this?'*  exdafmed  he  aloud.  **  How  ipesli«  wh 
manly,  childish,  has  been  my  conduct  1 — to  what  a  state  of  irapliotfiai 
«-to  whiit  a  terrible  responsibility  am  I  bringing  tn y self  i— <Ai l^ili - 
w^hy  it  woidd  shame  a  child.  Haa  I  but  pronounced  omm  rtfady  wat^ 
fence  of  explanation^ — clad  myself  in  the  ordinary  fbrtitttdeof  inMM^ 
able  creature,  this  mere  embarrassment,  which  is  now  beoemg— I  iUl 
go  mad  with  the  very  thought.  What — ^what  have  I  dome?  Altai  al«l 
rather  what  have  1  left  undone  ? — now,  now,  'tis  too  late  tot  kA^^ 
too  late  I "  shouting  which,  he  arose,  and  pacing  rapidly  tbraii|k  ifci 
thick  rank  grass,  appeared  to  invoke  imprecations  on  bimaelf* 

"Vet  Catherine  loves  me  I"  suddenly  he  exclaimed:  "V^^ 
tne — has  confessed  she  lovi^s  me.  I^lattida  could  do  no  more  m\^U 
inight,  how  less  I — JMatilda  1  how  know  I  that  Matilda  lora  tae^  «»< 
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more,  her  aifectiong  may  be  won — yet  lost  to  me.     Catherine  I  i«  the 

not  noble,  beautiful j  accomplisbed  ? — wbere,  where  is  that  rank  or  Ktate 
which  would  not  kneel  to  Catherine  ?  and  shall  1,  then,  like  Tbeseus, 
reward  my  Ariadne  by  desertion  ?  No,  Catherine,  no  1 "  and  he  again 
paced  the  pathlesa  waste  with  the  i^trideji  of  one  measuring  a  disputed 
distauce-  Abruptly  he  stopped  ;  an  air  of  contempt  again  passed  over 
bim-  "  Coward  !  coward  I  ignoble,  pitiful  coward  !  "  cried  he  ;  *'  with 
what  scorn  shouJd  I  look  upon  another  who  would  thus  juggle  with 
bid  contcience  1  Is  it  too  late  ?  why  should  it  be  too  late  ?  no,  no  J 
let  me  not  lay  up  years  of  dissimulatlun  and  unavailing  remorse  by  so 
idle  a  neglect.  It  must — it  shall  be  explained ;  to-morrow — to-morrow 
the  discovery  shall  be  made«"  Saying  which,  with  a  whtrl  of  bin 
limbA,  he  turned  in  the  direct  line  ot  the  Priory,  which,  from  the  posi* 
tion  he  was  then  in,  might  have  been  strikingly  interesting  to  those 
wbo  delight  in  steepte-chases,  but  an  act  of  inglorious  scramble  to  poor 
Reginald.  In  time,  however,  he  reached  his  own  home*  The  dis- 
order of  his  dress  was  but  the  material  exhibition  of  his  mind — in 
fact,  no  unhappy  devil  bunted  through  a  fair,  could  have  exhibited  a 
more  pitiable  plight  than  poor  Reginald. 

AfteT  a  night  in  which  dreams  and  visions  were  abundanti  though 
aleep  affiliated  them  not,  he  arose,  and  in  a  state  of  musing  which  he 
would  fain  account  heroic  and  collected,  be  met  his  mother  at  the 
lireakfast^table.  Reginald  was  certainly  in  unaccustomt^d  spirits^  but 
which  required  much  less  than  the  penetration  of  Mrs.  Lister  to  per- 
ceive were  the  result  of  efr<jrt.  He  spoke  in  a  hurried  and  louder 
tone  than  usual — changed  suddenly  from  one  subject  to  another  before 
arriving  at  conclusions.  His  object  wa^i  to  keep  talking — to  occupy 
the  time — ^to  do  anything,  in  fact,  to  shut  away  the  very  object  he 
affected  to  importune.  He  ran  over  the  subject  of  some  ioiprovemeiits 
which  bad  long  been  talked  of  in  the  park.  With  the  plan  before 
hha,  he  traced  a  variety  of  lines  and  demarcations,  and  had  the  laby- 
riath  of  his  ideas  taken  impression  on  the  scroll,  Lister  Park  would 
Lave  exhibited  a  maze  in  which  Roftamond  herself  might  have  been 
safe  to  this  day. 

Under  a  like  prestige^  he  fancied  himself  impatient  to  be  gone.  He 
looked  indeed  at  the  clock,  as  one  might  do,  anxious  for  the  hour ;  hut 
Reginald  was  just  as  great  a  coward  as  yesterdtiy.  There  was  some 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  his  horses,  at  which,  though  he  secretly  rejoiced 
as  a  criminal  at  a  reprieve,  he  assumed  considerable  anger,  and  now 
vaulting  into  his  saddle,  rode  oJf  at  a  speed  which  positively  terrified 
bia  attendant.  At  this  rate  he  reached  Harlington>  but  by  way  of  an- 
other demonstration  of  couragej  instead  of  directly  advancing  to  the 
houae>  he  made  a  sort  of  diiour,  and,  to  the  renewed  astonishment  of 
hia  groom^  galloped  away  as  though  he  bad  just  found  a  fox* 

After  occupying  ten  minutes  by  this  kind  of  reasoning  in  a  circlet 
Reginald  verily  faced  about,  and  delivering  his  horse,  entered  the 
house*  On  passing  the  hall,  as  though  perfectly  to  understand  hit 
own  mind,  he  repeated  in  audible  terms — "  Yes,  this  interview  can- 
not—shall not  fail  me."  Being  shown  into  the  usual  apartment,  he 
precipitately  advanced  to  Catherine,  who  was  directly  in  his  gaze,  and> 
at  though  plunging  at  once  into  the  mid-pool  of  his  purpose,  ''  Ca- 
tlierine,"  said  bej  *'  Catherine*  my  beloved  friend, — if  yesterday  my 
lone  and  deportment  were  strange^ — 'mysterioui^-^you  shall  to-day  he 
amased  at  the  calmness  of  my  spirit,  and  the  method  of  my 
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speech.  Catherine — "  at  this  motnent^  raising  ius  eyea,  he  dueofsed 
fur  the  first  titna,  Alatilda  within  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  Tann 
ing  with  a  Budden  flush,  far  less  unaccountable  than  the  desSUake 
pdenemt  of  Reginald,  she  advanced  towards  him.  '*  Colonel  Ligter/' 
said  she  ;  "  if  tny  poor  welcome  can  add  anything  to  the  better  reerpo 
tion  yon  find  at  Harlington,  believe  me,  it  ia  most  heartily  Twt 
And  now  let  me  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  which  I  believe  I  hgft; 
there — "  continued  she,  throwing  a  chain  of  the  interwoven  hair  of  thi 
two  sisters  round  his  neck ;  **  and  now,  like  the  Emperor  Augiuta^ 
you  must  wear  the  manufacture  of  your  wife  and  aiater*^ 

If,  yesterday,  Reginald  had  exhibited  appearances  of  mental  wif 
dering>  his  senses  just  now  bad  evidently  extended  their  ramble,  ffii 
wit  was  no  longer  ready ;  and  liis  state  of  roan^  like  a  twiintlf 
building,  was  at  any  one's  raercy. 

**  Reginald — Captain  Lister,"  said  Catherine  in  a  hurried  tone; 
*'  what  is  this  ?  you  are  distempered — ill — 'tis  vain  as  c<ruel  the  dit* 
guise.  Reginald^  you  must  leave  us ;  indeed  you  mtiat  return  U>  tht 
Priory — see — my  father's  carriage— it  shall  convey  jon  ioitaiitly  t» 
your  own  home/' 

J^latilda  stood,  bathed  in  tears. 

"  True/'  faltered  Reginald,  *'  I  am  indeed  distempered ;  Iml  bdifif 
me>  for  with  all  sincerity  I  speak  it,  vour  aid,  Catherine — ^yonr  cmttil 
can  alone  assist  me — never  man  spoxe  more  truly :"  saying  irlilclit  It 
led  Catherine  through  a  second  door  of  the  apartroeot,  which  mmel 
into  the  shrubbery.  "  Yes,"  said  he*  when  they  were  now  iMtS 
"  tell  me,  Catherine,  is  not  that  sorrow  better  which  leads  to 
than  the  poor  jugi^le  which  palliates  evil  but  to  nurse  its  power?* 

"  Ah,  Heginaldl  wherefore  such  appeal?" 

**  Because  you  must  testify  the  truth,"  was  the  reply.  At  tins  np> 
ment  the  speakers  having  turned  down  one  of  the  slopes  into  th»lall^ 
grove,  suddenly  encountered  the  imposing  presence  of  Mr.  Harllli|p«i 
himself.  Exultation  was  at  his  heart,  but  placidity  in  hit  OMUi* 
tenanee  ;  and  though  he  felt  a  great  object  of  his  ambition  was  Dcvltt 
accumplislinientj  yet  his  air  of  patronage  underwent  no  cbai^^  D^ 
sides,  should  any  misadventure  interrupt  the  match,  he  oiigbl  hiltbf 
be  enabled  to  declare,  the  project  had  never  met  with  his  ealirt  ap 
probation. 

Strange,  but  we  are  compelled  to  say,  Reginald  again  fdt  rtW 
from  this  interruption.  It  was  his  last  selvage  of  opportunity^  ?ft 
Reginald  pusillanimously  welcomed  its  invasion*  Air.  HarliogtMi't 
manner  was  gracious,  but  studied,  and  as  misapplied  under  the  6t^ 
cuDistances  of  place  and  persons,  as  a  full  court  attire  at  a  harr<rt 
home.  The  conversation,  however,  became  cheerful — even  aaisilc^ 
— whilst  Catherine  felt  a  most  natural  joy  in  this  unexpected  cvukoef 
of  Reginald's  restoration  to  his  usual  demeanour* 

On  their  re-aj^cending  the  terrace  immediately  before  th^ 
entrance  to  the  honse.  Sir.  Harlington  turned  to  Heginald,  m 
an  air  which  would  have  become  a  secretary  of  any  depftrbDenit  f^ 

Guested  to  be  honoured  for  a  short  time  by  the  preseace  0I  OsplA 
fister  in  his  study,  Reginald  immediately  assentedj  tad  UOif^ 
this  stately  personage  towards  the  chamber,  once  mtire  assimed  ki^ 
self  to  the  trusteeship  of  his  guardian  resolutions,  and  at  n•lditt^ 
mined  to  make  no  other  than  Air.  Harlington  himself  the  caoiUal  ^ 
ali  his  troubles  I     CMtiug  a  backward  loolc,  he  beheld  tho  two 
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m  the  enlocemetit  of  each  other's  embrace^  watching  him  with  that 
aspect  of  holy  angels,  which  is  childhood's  first  lesson  to  invoke. 

Reginald'st  stat«»  of  mind  prevented  his  perceiving  Mr.  Hiirlington*s 
resumption  of  that  s* en  f aire  accroire,  which,  as  he  took  his  chair,  and 
indicated  to  Reginald  to  follow  his  example,  was  perfectly  over^ 
powering. 

*•  Captain  Lister,"  said  Mr.  Harlington,  after  a  most  pregnant 
pause ;  "  events  in  which  our  two  families  have  a  common  implication, 
and  in  wliich  my  child  and  yourself  appear  more  materially  con- 
cerned, demand  a  few  observations.  That  yon  possess  my  daughter's 
aflTections,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  confessing,  is  sufficient  for  me  to  enter- 
tain the  question  of  this  aUiance ;  your  name,  character,  and  station,  I 
feel  ought— ought  to  make  that  suflicient/' 

These  words  were  utter ed,  however,  in  tliiit  peculiar  tone,  as  to 
imply  it  was  altogether  a  speech  of  grace,  and  that  it  was  yet  possible 
Reginald's  name,  character,  and  station  might  not  he  suthcient  to  the 
expectations  of  so  exclusive  a  personage  as  Mr.  Harlington*  Another 
interval  of  silence,  and  he  proceeded  t^'^  If  ambition  has  ever  borne 
a  part  in  the  counsels  of  my  life,  it  has  not  been  in  making  brilliant 
alliances  for  my  children.  I  am  content  with  honourable  birth  and 
unsullied  repotation.  To  these.  Captain  Lister  has  an  undoubted  claim 
* — I  can  have  no  disappointment  to  lament.*' 

Bewildered  as  Reginald  was  by  the  gestation  of  his  own  unhappy 
plea,  yet  the  insolence  of  this  address  tented  him  to  the  quick.  His 
pride  was  for  a  moment  freed  from  his  suifenngs,  and  he  replied^ 
*'  Humility,  sir,  must  ever  be  the  part  of  him  who  sues  for  a  lady's 
favour;  this,  station  can  never  render  less  becoming:  but,  sir,  I  fi?ar 
I  am  yet  wanting  a  sense  of  my  further  distinction,  in  being  considered 
without  taint  or  reproach  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Harlington/' 

To  have  misunderstood  the  nature  of  this  reply  was  impossible,  hot 
Air.  HarLington  was  one  never  taken  by  surprise,  and  merely  indicated 
by  manner  that  he  received  the  words  in  no  other  light  than  a  simple 
aa»ent  to  his  own  profound  statements.  In  his  usual  equanimity  of 
manner,  therefore,  he  continued.  "The  probability  of  a  nejir  alliance 
between  our  families,  I  must  confess,  invests  you  with  some  claim  on 
my  confidence,  and  I  therefore  avail  myself  of  the  brief  leisure  at  my 
disposal  of  announcing  to  you,  that  the  hand  of  my  younger  daughter 
Matilda^ — "  here  verily  the  heart  of  Reginald  knocked  at  his  ribs^ 
**  bas  been  sought  by  one  who,  1  believe,  has  full  possession  of  her 
will,^ — the  son  and  heir  of  his  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  the  Honourable  Mr*  Charles  Bonner." 

"  Matilda  J  "  uttered  Reginald  in  a  tone  which  would  have  startled 
aayears  bnt  those  of  Mr.  Harlington,     *'  Matilda  1  " 

xhe  jarring,  incomprehensible  state  of  Reginald's  feelings  now 
threw  him  into  new  excitement — dashed  one  moment  to  the  earth, 
and  now  f>ounding  with  the  strangest  sensations  of  liberation.  In^ 
comprehensible  ! — but  he  appeared  to  have  broken  from  an  imprison- 
ment to  which  the  liberty  of  despair  was  a  land  of  freedom,  JVf  atilda 
was  lost — more — lost  beyond  hope.  The  barb  was  withdrawn  from  lus 
festering  sense »  and  though  the  wound  might  still  be  left  mortal,  its 
tbroes  were  deadened. 

Wrapped  in  himself,  Mr.  Harlington  remained  totally  unconsdons 
of  Reginald's  emotion,  and  after  another  flow  of  sentences,  which,  like 
a  fall  of  snowj  soon  buried  all  trace  of  matter  beneath  it,  he  ceased  ; 
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and  once   more   alone,    reeoved  hit   iiiqviry  on    Ccdonnl  Depcu- 
denciee. 

As  to  poor  Resioald,  he  was  pnssled,  as  though  hnej,  like  a  wicked 
Ariel,  had  caused  him  to ''  play  these  tridcs  of  desperation  ;**— all  ksd 
keen  a  rision  ?  his  love  for  Matilda  a  mere  delnaion  ?  for  bis  whsle 
soul,  like  a  halcyon  on  the  waters*  floated  free  and  peaceful. 

The  matrimonial  intelligence  ahove  annooncea  by  Mr.  Haiiing- 
ton,  had  in  one  sense  some  foundation,  namely,  in  tbe  detetmiaa- 
tion  of  that  gentleman  ;  otherwise  it  was  that  1^  which  tbe  cars  sf 
Matilda  had  nerer  yet  been  assailed,  nor  perhaps  bad  erer  passsd  tbe 
mental  threshold  of  the  Ambassador's  heir  himself.  Some  ikhlf, 
chevaleresque  expressions  of  admiration  and  attention  on  tbe  part  ot  this 
young  man  towards  Matilda,  had  fallen  into  the  loom  of  Mr.  Htflin^ 
ton's  active  policy,  out  of  which  he  would  fain  weave  a  web  *'  to  esteh 
as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio."  The  alliance  was  deairable»  and  this  w» 
sufllicient  for  Mr.  Harlingtoo  ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  nndtfsCosd 
the  lawfulness  of  things  by  their  events,  holding,  on  this  gnsstisi, 
as  the  learned  Dr.  Fuller  expresses  it,  "  the  wrong  aide  of  the  hssk 
uppermost." 

Captain  Lister  now  formally  represented  to  his  motber  bia  iatnM 
nnwn  with  Catherine,  and  some  urgent  matters  callinff  bim  abont  tids 
time  to  the  metropolis,  the  two  young  ladies  passed  tbe  entire  ■ww 
while  at  the  Priory.  Reginald  had  ako,  naturally  enoagb,  esnuMBi- 
cated  Mr.  Harlington's  information  in  respect  of  bis  yoonger  child— «i 
intelligence  which  gave  Mrs.  Lister  both  uneasiness  and  snrprisev  fv 
Mr.  Bonner's  reputation  was  by  no  meana  that  on  which  ahe  eoold  OM- 
gratulate  her  young  friend,  whilst  his  rare  visits  at  Harlington  wane 
certainly  the  only  feature  of  his  conduct  which  could  have  been  cslkd 
*'  like  angels." 

In  a  few  days  Catherine  and  Matilda  had  returned  to  their  mn 
home.  It  was  on  one  of  those  sultry  autumnal  evenings,  when  not  s 
breath  in  the  heavens  relieved  the  labouring  languor  of  the  mead,  and 
the  rich  tinted  foliage  appeared  so  still  and  fixed,  aa  tboagb  tha  te^ 
drils  had  been  painted  on  the  blue  background  of  the  sky,  and  a  han^ 
ness  rather  than  repose  bowed  down  every  living  thing,  when  Matiyi 
had  retired  to  her  chamber,  whose  treil^eed  lattice  bad  been  tkrovi 
open  to  give,  not  take,  the  only  sigh  which  Nature  at  that  maoMBl 
seemed  to  breathe. 

She  had  been  occupied  in  drawing,  and  the  materials  of  bcr  cnplsf- 
ment  were  still  scattered  before  her.  The  aspect  from  ber  efaambcr 
was  well  suited  to  melancholy  thought. 

<t  PhflBbus'  bright  chariot  now  had  run 
Past  tbe  proud  piUan  of  Alcmeiia*8  son." 

The  ripple  of  the  stream,  silver-tipped  by  the  moon's  beam,  was  lo  kr 
own  watery  gaze ;  for  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  disqniet  muui 
alone  to  occupy  the  bosom  of  Matilda.  The  door  of  tbe  apnrtroent  wsi 
partly  unclosed — Catherine  was  at  this  moment  advancing.  Sk 
paused — fixed  in  mute  attention.  She  listened.  She  could  not  be  d^ 
ceived, — it  was  a  sigh  she  heard, — a  sob— -a  heart-rending  sob.  Cslhe* 
rine  approached  nearer ;  and  deeper  still  were  the  tones  of  agony  wliick 
met  her  ear.  The  tears  were  Matilda's  tears,  whose  figure,  ptrtlj 
averted,  Catherine  now  distinguished  in  the  drooping  utterance  of  woe. 
She  was  in  the  act  of  earnestly  gaaing  on  some  object  before  her,— it 
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wai  a  miniature^^-evidently  her  own  work,  and  the  likeness,  Reginald 
— Reginald  Lister  !  Catherine  still  listened,  for  the  signs  of  grief  now 
broke  into  the  more  audible  accents  of  speech. 

*'  Be  your  days  happy  till  their  timely  course  merge  into  blessed 
everla^itingnessl  Yes,  Reginald,  yon  have  wisely  chosen — one  hast 
thou  chosen^  worthy  thine  own  essential  being,  and  who,  by  assimila- 
tion with  thyselfjr  can  alone  appreciate  thine  exalted  worth.  May  hap* 
pineas  be  your  course,  meeting  no  change  hut  in  its  own  variety  of  bleas- 
ing!  Yes,  Reginald,  Catherine  has  a  kindred  being,  and  will  bear 
you  fellowship  in  your  own  region  of  thought  and  fancy — one  who  has 
perception  to  define  thy  strangest  imaginings,  and  a  soul  to  partake 
fotir  highest  triumphs*  Catherine,  the  counterpart  of  thy  nature, 
must  be  tlie  affianced  of  thine  heart.  Yes,  thou  hast  chosen, — huw 
wisely,  this  poor,  poor  stricken  brain  must  freely  witness.  Her,  Regi- 
nald, you  have  chtusen, — ^yet,  had  It  been  otherwise — had  this  humbler 
— this  less,  less  worthy — poor  vain  Blatilda !  Ah  !^ — were  I  to  speak 
Jt  loud,  though  to  deaf  midnight,  life,  niethinks,  would  pass  from  me 
with  the  word*  Let  my  tears  hide  all, — my  shame,  my  love,  my 
utterance,  my  peace,  on  this  blank  earth.  Go!  he  proclaimed  the 
happy ;  but  let  Matilda's  counsel  be  secret,  sacred.  Go !  be  ye  happy, 
whilst  my  widowed  thoughts  shall  yet  inhabit  yon  shadowed  paths, 
there,  there  to  invoke  the  past,  and  speak,  and  ait,  and  wander  \vith 
him  still.  Beloved — adored  Reginald  i  Indulge — indulge  poor,  vain 
heart  in  thy  responsive  thr<jbs*     Adored,  beloved  Reginald!" 

The  agitation,  the  dismay  into  which  Catherine  was  thrown  by  whal 
she  had  just  witnessed,  nearly  denied  her  all  power  of  escape.  She 
was  already  sinking  to  the  earth*  By  an  effort  she  reached  her  own 
chamber,  and  there  dropped  upon  a  couch.  .  .  »  , 

On  the  second  day  from  the  event  above  related,  Reginald  and  Mrs, 
Lister  drove  over  to  Harlington.  The  intelligence  which  the  latter  had 
received  respecting  Matilda's  contract  to  J\lr.  Bonner  yet  more  and 
more  disturbed  her,  and  though  she  was  by  no  means  of  a  temperament 
t/j  busy  herself  in  the  affain  of  others^  she  still  felt  that  admonition  in 
the  present  instance  might  possibly  be  the  most  timely  offering  she 
could  make  to  friendship.  With  these  views  she  went  instanlly  in 
aeorch  of  her  young  friend.  Reginald  and  Catherine  were  left 
together. 

"  You  disappointed  us  yesterday,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  playful 
reproach  ,*  "  we  did  not  see  you, — an  offence  easily  atoned  for  in  aiiy 
but  yourself:  in  you,  Catherine,  it  is  indeed  a  serious  charge ;  and  upon 
my  word  you  seem  couscioua  of  it,  far  I  know  not  when  I  have  aeen 
yoti  look  so  gra\'ely/' 

"Reginald,"  replied  she,  in  a  tone  which  startled  him,  *Hhose  re- 
cent events  which  now  cannot  fail  to  he  the  great,  sole  burden  of 
your  thoughts,  as  mine,  have,  you  will  confess  it,  been  already 
attended  by  moments  of  strange,  inexplicable  reservation — unnatural 
phantasies — *' 

*^ — Ah  Catherine  1*'  interrupted  Reginald  hastily,  "these — these 
are  indeed  well  merited  reproofs.  Sunken  I  am  in  my  own  esteem  ; 
keenly,  sorrowfully,  this  wayward  temper  repents^  and  would,  if 
povsible,  repair — '* 

" — Reginald,  it  is — it  is  thy  patience  I  would  demand,"  interposed 
ah^,  in  accents  almost  of  severity.  "  Inexplicable  have  been  thy  words, 
fn>wgrd  snd  fearful ;  but  the  vast  volume  of  recorded  things,  has  not  a 
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page  like  this — ^none^  none  86  strange,  ao  nnapproadied,  so  Tiolent  u 
mine!" 

"  Catherine— in  the  love  of  merqr— jostioe— -" 

*' — ^l^roe — true/'  again  she  passionately  exclaimed,  "'tis  in  the 
name  of  hoth  I  am  called  on,  or  to  both  am  lost  for  ever.  Reginald,  I 
can  never  be  thine—never,  never,  Reginald— for  the  altar  of  our  plight 
would  demand  a  sacri6oe  at  which  heaven  itself  would  weep,  and  dark- 
ness cover  all  our  days  to  come.  Some,  surely,  will  deem  me  mad, 
others,  how  noble ! — some  will  denounce  me  unnatural,  others,  how 
heroic ! — but  these  I  neither  fear  nor  covet ;  heaven  knows  'tis  not  the 
world's  award  that  stirs  me.  For  did  you  know  the  dire  conditions  if 
our  nuptials — the  fearful  record  of  our  ritea— the  knelling  of  the  bcO 
which  will  displace  the  spousal  peal — the  altar  which  must  become  her 
tomb—" 

"  Her ! — ^her  tomb ! — what  rhapsody  is  this  ?" 

''Ah!  had  it  been  the — the,  Reginald,"  continued  Catherine,  m 
deeper  bitterness,  ''  whom  you  could  have  -^—  I  had  been  contcot  It 
watch  thee  at  a  distance,  nor  less  have  proved  my  foith  and  adorstiii 
But  she  will  die,  Reginald,  and  oh !  how  worse  than  death,  the  mwss 
ries  which  survive !  Could  you  but  have  loved  her — though  wild  ny 
plea,.and  of  which  the  wide  world  ne'er  jet  has  given  example ;  yet—* 

" — Matilda  I"  ejaculated  Reginald  in  accents  of  one  dialraai^; 
''  Matilda  /"  and  his  frame  trembled  as  though  pierced  by  an  amw. 

"  Loves  you  at  the  very  price  of  life,  and  how  surely  will  pay  the 
penalty,  heaven  knows — ^heaven  knows !" 

R^mald,  by  an  impulse  almost  as  involuntary  as  the  exi  Is  instil 
he  had  uttered,  sprang  from  the  couch  on  which  he  had  been  sested, 
and  gazing  for  a  moment  on  vacancy,  clasped  the  extended  hand  sf 
Catherine,  whilst  a  confused  sense  of  coming  events  broke  on  his  !■•• 
gination,  and  rushed  wildly  from  the  apartment. 

Mrs.  Lister,  meanwhile,  had  rambled  afield  with  her  beloved  Ifa* 
tilda.  They  had  strolled  through  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  were  dov 
reposing  under  that  favourite  alcove,  which  had  so  late  been  the  seene 
of  Reginald's  impassioned  readings  —  a  spot  wherein  ContemplatioB, 
like  a  true  Sybarite,  had  wasted  in  indulgence,  and  Fancy  wandered 
in  its  own  creations* 

In  sincere  congratulation  of  the  unfounded  tale,  Mrs.  Lister  kai 
addressed  her  chosen  friend  on  that  alliance  which  had  been  whispeied 
with  Mr.  Bonner.  ''  God  grant,"  she  fervently  exclaimed,  "  I  may  yet 
survive  to  behold  one  more  worthy  of  you !"  But  they  were  no  ^oMt 
alone — ^the  vision  of  hope  was  already  clothed  in  mortal  form,  and  Re- 
ginald himself  at  their  feet.  A  stupor  of  enchantment  held  a  monco- 
tary  power  over  the  gazers.  Thought  had  no  time  for  form — ^fbr  qotf- 
tion,  all  too  brief.  "  My  wife ! — mine  own ! — mine  own  l"  wildly  he 
still  repeated. 

''  Thy  rvi/el"  and  she  sank  apparently  lifeless  into  his  arms. 
♦  •  •  ♦  » 

The  espousals  were  fulfilled — Ranald  and  Matilda  were  united 
Mr.  Harlington  was  a  practical  man  to  the  very  last,  *^non  mihi  re^ 
sed  me  rebus  committere  conor,"  was  a  maxim  for  which  he  had  ercr 
shown  veneration;  and,  though  his  part  was  submission,  yet  bii 
language  was  still  dictatorial.  Like  Micah,  the  Ephraimite,  Ostbcnae 
had  restored  the  stolen  treasure,  and  by  an  act  which  stands  to  thisdey 
singly  in  the  heroism  of  women,  became,  as  the  heralds  say,  a  "Ftety 
per  pale,"  half  wife  and  half  widow. 
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CHAPTER    UX. 

TBR    SCBSTITTTK. 

'^Gmtkm  is  the  lover  storr  of  pruAeaet.'' — Lomo  Hai,itax^ 

NoNS  bat  those  who  have  bent  beneath  its  harden,  cm  < 
the  weariness  of  his  task  whose  office  it  is  to  watch  orer  the  tpbiuul 
improyement  of  the  criminal,  and  to  waste  life  in  deriHng  expedicsats 
for  arousing  and  qaiclLening  the  better  feeiis;r«  of  a  dezraied  natare. 
The  many  and  grievous  disappointments  which  *n  zrdezxt  vpirrt  lo 
circumstanced  is  compelled  to  sustain, — the  ptrpeuuu  combat  he  Las 
to  wage  with  dispositions  enslaved,  debaseti,  and  brutalixed  br  rice, 
*-the  undisguised  scorn  of  some,  the  hopele&if  in-^ifereix^e  of  osberi. 
— the  apathy  of  most, — tell  erentoailj.  with  fearful  depreMJon,  vpon 
m  chiqpliiin's  efforts  and  energies.  Ther  uzx^erre,  depress,  and  ex- 
hiuiathim. 

This  feeling  had  been  mine  for  manr  months  ;  a&d.  to  be  rid  c/ 
it,  I  resolved  upon  a  hofiday.  Held  cIch«1v  and  keenly  to  kt  cease- 
less round  of  toil  by  my  lajf^bUkops — t£e  magislrstes;  revtrieUid 
from  absence  from  my  priscMi  duties,  even  for  a  iccgSe  day,  whL^c^vt 
their  permission ;  bound  to  take  their  pkat^cre.  ixit  of^Ij  vpc#a  tUe 
period  of  my  projected  holiday,  but  also  upon  the  ^ubcdlote  wiy^-js 
I  purposed  should  officiate  in  my  stead,  my  path  «at  t^ffickxitJy  be- 
•et  by  "lets  and  hindrances.'*  'But  even  temporarr  frtnA'MU  ^ttm 
worth  a  struggle.  So  I  boldly  called  fc0r  the  minute- b>A ;  entered 
therein  my  desire  for  a  fortnight's  rva  ;  inserted  tbe  r«UDet  <^  f>ur 
clergymen,  any  one  of  whom  would,  in  the  inurim,  act  f<^  b^;  ax.d 
left  the  magistrates  to  select  the  party  whom  thhey  dcanctd  fbovt 
efficient. 

"A  pretty  warm  discussion  this  will  originate :"  was  >fr-  Croak  » 
remark  as  I  called  hb  attention  to  the  entry,  ar^d  de^red  he  w'ytil'j 
•nbmit  it  to  the  first  visiting  magistrate  vho  iij tf^xsted  tii^  priwAj : 
"Some  lively  comments,  and  truly  agreeable  perK/cjaiitiet  itiJ^  tr 
the  upshot  of  this  proposal." 

He  was  right.  The  asperities  to  which  m\  suit  gave  bi/lh,  9t*4 
the  unjust  conclusions  arrived  at  during  its  4l%cu%%^m,  were  as  un- 
expected as  they  were  marve]loos.  Fl-^e  magistrates  felt  it  tlieir 
duty  to  take  my  request  into  grave  conwderation. 

"A  fortnight's  leave!'*  cried  the  chairman,  with  a  weli-feigned  air 
of  surprise.     "  Would  not  a  shorter  period  suffice  f" 

"  That  question  I  thus  answer," — I  vpoke  bluntly,  for  my  spirit 
was  chafed : — *'  This  is  the  only  request  for  leave  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  you  for  three  years  past." 

"  Oh  \"  returned  he  carelessly,  "  I  merely  threw  out  the  remark 
by  way  of  suggestion.  I  take  no  cognizance  of  the  pati  :  I  have  to 
deal  simply  with  the  present.  Now.  as  to  your  substitute:  31r. 
Hicks,  curate  of  Greybeach,  is  the  fir^t  name  on  the  livt.  Is  there 
aoj  objection  " — and  he  turned  towards  his  colleagues — "  to  ihit  reve- 
rend  gentleman  ?" 

▼OI*.  XVII.  »  » 
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"  An  insurnnountable  one  on  my  part,"  said  Mr.  Cumberstone  witli 

energy,  **  he  is  not  sound  J* 

**  Pardon  me !"  I  interrupted,  completely  mistaking  the  drift  of 
this  remark  ;  "  Mr.  Hicks  is  a  man  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  and  bit 
health  is  excellent." 

"I  ara  alluding,  sir/'  said  Mr.  Cumberstone,  with  a  look  of  grite 
rebuke,  "to  his  professional,  not  to  his  physical  health.  He  is  no* 
sound  in  his  religious  creeil.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  he  hi» 
very  strong  doubts  upon  the  Twenty-second  Article*" 

"Oh  I  dear!  dear!"  said  Sir  Henry  Pettinger.  "This  is  sad' 
very  sad,  indeed !  Pass  him  over  by  all  means.  Read  the  nt ii 
name." 

**  Mr.  Leaver — the  lecturer  of  Littletown/' 

"A  Calvinistl"  cried  Mr.  Wapshot  t ;  "a  decided  Calvinist;  I 
know  it  for  a  fact," 

**  I  for  one,**  observed  Mr.  Cumberstone^  with  digni6ed  solemnity, 
"  will  never  permit  a  Calvinist  to  preach  within  the  walls  of  tlu* 
crowded  gaoL" 

"He  would  play  the  very  deuce  with  us,"  remarked  Sir  Henry ; 
"  he   would  tell  the  prisoners  they  couldn't  help  being  the  villitins 
they  are;  that  they  must  rob,  and  forge,  and  kill,  and  poach,  whctiii 
they  woiUd  or  no.     Bles«  my  soul  and  body  that  will  never  do !  RtiD 
your  pen  through  his  name,  and  announce  the  next." 

"Mr.  Rumph,  of  Nymisbury." 

"  Tainted  !*'  said  the  chairman,  in  a  low,  solemn  voice. 

'*  What,  for  treason  ?"  cried  Sir  Henry^  starting  wildly  to  hia  Icgf ; 
** something  in  the  Despard  and  Thi&tlewood  line,  eh?  Why,  I 
thought  fellows  in  their  predicament  were  not  allowed  to  go  abroad.^ 
Shameful  I  Shameful!  What  can  Air.  Cleaver  be  thinking  of? 
Where  is  he  ?     I  '11  have  an  explanation." 

'*  Tainted"  was  the  word  I  used  said  the  chairman^  repeating  the 
term  with  emphasis;  ''tainted  with  radicalism." 

'Oh!  oh!  I  understand,"  said  the  baronet.  *'No  matter!  The 
aanie  disease  in  a  milder  form.  Cut  him  decidedly.    The  next  mao.** 

"  I^f  r.  Mears  of  Hunchburn." 

"  Voice  too  weak  for  the  gaol,  and  principles  too  mild,"  exclaimed 
Jfr,  Wapshott.  "  We  want  a  daring  preacher ;  some  one  who  will 
tell  these  outcasts  boldly  what  they  are,  and  where  they  *re  going  to; 
that  they  are  earning  the  worst  of  wages,  and  will  soon  be  paid  off 
in  full." 

''  Mr.  Mears,  then,  we  are  all  agreed,  is  inadmissible,"  struck  in 
the  chairman,  mercilessly  curtailing  Mr.  Whapshott's  homily. 

'*  Yes,  yeii!"  was  the  response, 

**  The  next  name?"  criecl  the  baronet. 

" There  is  no  other ;  we've  exhausted  the  list.  Mr.  Cleaver" — 
continued  the  chairman — "have  you  any  further  proposition  to  make, 
or  any  fresh  name  to  suggest?" 

*' J  have  very  slight  encouragement  so  to  do,"  was  my  somewhat 
piqued  reply ;  '^  but  I  will  hazard  the  mention  of  a  fifth  clergyman, 
—Mr.  Osterly  of  PratUestream, — a  mild,  retiring,  guileless  man^  ta 
whom,  I  trust,  there  can  be  no  objection." 

**  Mr.  Osterly  !  Ah!  yes!  an  inoffensive  kind  of  being;  nevef 
heard  anything  to  his  disadvantage  that  1  can  remember,"  said  Mr» 
Whapshott  musingly. 
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'*  Mr.  Oaterly,  eh  I  1  've  some  faint  idea — some  odd,  some  curious 
association  connected  with  the  name- — yes  I  yes !  I  'm  rif^ht.  Our 
neighbour,  Lord  Kastriogton,  has  a  decitled  aversion  to  him/' 

*^lf,"  was  my  reply,  and  I  addressed  it  pointedly  to  the  last 
speaker,  who  was  Sir  Henry,  *' every  gentlennm  wfiom  I  propose  as 
my  temporary  substitute  be  objected  to ;  if  I  am  to  be  in  reality  a 
prisoner,  though  nominally  a  chaplain ;  one  course,  and  hut  one,  is 
open  to  me.     I  must  tender  my  resignation," 

'*  Don't  I — Don't  do  anything  of  the  kind!"  rejoined  Sir  Henry. 
"  You  have  no  idea  of  the  trouble  it  would  occasion  us.  We  should 
have  applications,  and  testimonials,  and  canvassing,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  which  is  abominably  annoying."  He  looked  round,  and 
continued,  '*  No  objection,  I  presume,  gentlemen,  to  iVIr.  Osterly  as 
a  substitute  pro  tempore  ?  None  I  A  h  !  I  thought  so.  Pray  enter 
his  name  in  the  minute-book.  That  makes  the  arrangement  for- 
mal. I  have  said  the  worst  I  know  of  him.  You  will  remember,— 
should  that  point  ever  be  mooted, — that  I  distinctly  told  you  our 
neighbour.  Lord  Eastrington,  had  the  greatest  possible  objection  to 
him  r 

But  ft' hi/  f 

CHAPTRH    LX« 

THfi    MORAL    PEER. 

**  No  man  U  »o  insignilicanr  m  to  ite  sure  hi»  example  can  do  no  hurt." 

Lord  Clauen^dojt. 

Lord  Eastrington  was  a  noble  of  considerable  notoriety  and  un- 
doubted influence.  He  was  a  formidable  fr>e;  for  he  was  rich  and 
unscrupulous.  He  was  a  valueless  friend;  for  he  was  essentially 
selfish.  No  man  cared  less  for  the  reverses  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  been  in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse ;  or  more  rapidly  erased 
the  fallen,  the  struggling,  or  the  disappointed,  from  his  remembrance. 
According  to  his  political  creed  his  sympathies  should  have  been 
with  the  people ;  but  no  man  viewed  with  greater  harshness  the  fail- 
ings of  the  peasant,  or  fell  in  more  readily  with  the  notion  that  a  poor 
man  ought  to  be  a  perfect  character  !  The  strictness  with  which  the 
game  on  his  richly-cultivated  domain  was  preserved,  the  suspicion 
with  which  all  intruders  were  scanned,  and  the  severity  with  which 
all  trespassers  were  warned,  contrasted  od<lly  enough  with  his  pub- 
He  avowals  that  '^the  poor  had  certain  rights,  and  that  those  rights 
ought  to  be  secured  to  them."  Rights  I  What  rights?  Woe  to  the 
unhappy  farmer's  son  who  was  found  lurking  near  his  preserves  f 
Woe  to  the  luckless  farmer's  boy  who  was  detected,  sack  in  hand| 
gathering  up  the  acorns  which  had  dropped  from  the  Kastrington 
oaks  I  Woe  to  the  thoughtless  lad  or  lassie  who,  on  an  autumn 
morning,  diverged  from  the  main  road  to  gather  a  handful  of  nuts 
within  his  lordship's  tempting  coppice  !  The  pains  and  penalties  of 
the  law  dogged  their  heels,  and  the  portals  of  the  county  prison 
yawned  to  receive  them*  Their  case,  in  truth,  was  desperate.  From 
his  lordship  it  was  visionary  to  expect  forbearance.  He  viewed  all 
these  delinquencies  as  grave  offences:  and,  on  their  coming  to  his 
knowledge,  was  wont  to  exclaim,  with  kindling  eye  and  angry 
frown,— 

''What  an  immoral  people  we  are  rapidly  becoming!  Old  English 
honesty  is  gone.     The  feeling  of  sturdy  indepetxde^te  *x\<i  ?.\.Tvt\»  vcv- 
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**  An  insurmountable  one  on  my  part/'  said  Mr.  Cumberstone  witb 
cnerfify,  "  he  is  not  sound," 

"  Pardon  me !"  I  interrupted,  completely  mistaking  the  drift  of 
tbis  remark ;  "  Mr.  Hicks  is  a  man  in  tbe  full  vigour  of  life,  and  his 
health  is  excellent.'* 

"  I  am  alluding,  sir/'  said  Mr.  Cumberstone,  with  a  look  of  grave 
rebuke,  "  to  his  professional,  not  to  his  physical  health.  He  is  not 
sound  in  his  religious  creed.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  he  has 
very  strong  doubts  upon  the  Twenty-second  Article." 

"Oh!  dear!  dear!"  said  Sir  Henry  Pettinger.  "This  is  sad! 
very  sad,  indeed !  Pass  him  over  by  all  means.  Read  the  next 
name." 

"  Mr.  Leaver — the  lecturer  of  Littletown." 

"A  Calvinist!"  cried  Mr." Wapshott ;  "a  decided  Calviniit;  I 
know  it  for  a  fact." 

"  I  for  one/'  observed  Mr.  Cumberstone,  with  dignified  solemnity, 
"  will  never  permit  a  Calvinist  to  preach  within  the  walls  of  this 
crowded  gaol." 

"  He  would  play  the  very  deuce  with  us/*  remarked  Sir  Heory ; 
"he  would  tell  the  prisoners  they  couldn't  help  being  the  villains 
they  are ;  that  they  must  rob,  and  forge,  and  kill,  and  poach,  whether 
they  would  or  no.  Bless  my  soul  and  body  that  will  never  do !  Ron 
your  pen  through  his  name,  and  announce  the  next." 

"  Mr.  Rumph,  of  Nymsbury." 

"  Tainted !"  said  the  chairman,  in  a  low,  solemn  voice. 

"  What,  for  treason ?"  cried  Sir  Henry,  starting  wildly  to  his  legs; 
"  something  in  the  Despard  and  Thistlewood  line,  eh  ?  Why,  I 
thought  fellows  in  their  predicament  were  not  allowed  to  go  abroad? 
Shameful!  Shameful!  What  can  Mr.  Cleaver  be  thinking  of? 
Where  is  he  ?     I  '11  have  an  explanation." 

"  Tainted,"  was  the  word  I  used  said  the  chairman,  repeating  tbe 
term  with  emphasis ;  "  tainted  with  radicalism." 

*  Oh !  oh !  I  understand,"  said  the  baronet.  "  No  matter !  Tbe 
same  disease  in  a  milder  form.  Cut  him  decidedly.    The  next  nun." 

"  Mr.  Mears  of  Hunchburn." 

"  Voice  too  weak  for  the  gaol,  and  principles  too  mild/'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Wapshott.  "  We  want  a  daring  preacher ;  some  one  who  will 
tell  these  outcasts  boldly  what  they  are,  and  where  they  're  going  to; 
that  they  are  earning  the  worst  of  wages,  and  will  soon  be  paid  of 
in  full." 

"  Mr.  Mears,  then,  we  are  all  agreed,  is  inadmissible,"  struck  io 
the  chairman,  mercilessly  curtailing  Mr.  Whapshott's  homily. 

"  Yes,  yes !"  was  the  response. 

"  The  next  name?"  cried  the  baronet. 

"  There  is  no  other ;  we  've  exhausted  the  list.  Mr.  Cleaver"— 
continued  the  chairman — "  have  you  any  further  proposition  to  nuke, 
or  any  fresh  name  to  suggest?" 

''  I  have  very  slight  encouragement  so  to  do,"  waa  my  somewbii 
piqued  reply ;  "  but  I  will  hazard  the  mention  of  a  fifth  clergymftOt 
—-Mr.  Osterly  of  Prattlestream, — a  mild,  retiring,  guileless  nwni  to 
whom,  I  trust,  there  can  be  no  objection." 

"  Mr.  Osterly  !  Ah  !  yes  I  an  inoffensive  kind  of  being ;  nem 
heard  anything  to  his  disadvantage  that  I  can  remember,"  said  Mr. 
Whapshott  musingly. 
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'*  Mr,  Osterly,  eh  !  I  Ve  some  faint  idea — some  odd,  sorae  curious 
association  connected  with  the  name — yen  I  yes  I  1  'm  right.  Our 
neighbour.  Lord  Eastrington.  has  a  decided  aversion  to  him,'** 

**If/'  was  my  reply,  and  I  addressed  it  pointedly  to  the  last 
speaker,  who  was  Sir  Henry,  "  every  gentleman  whom  I  projiose  as 
my  temporary  substitute  be  objected  to;  it*  I  am  to  be  in  reality  a 
prisoner,  though  nominally  a  chaplain  ;  one  course,  and  hut  one,  is 
open  to  me.     I  must  tender  my  resignation/' 

"Don't! — Don't  do  anything  of  the  kind!'*  rejoined  Sir  Henry. 
"You  have  no  idea  of  the  trouble  it  would  occasion  us»     We  should 

»liave  applications,  and  testimonials,  and  canvassing,  and  all  that  sort 
•of  thing,  which  is  abominably  annoying.'*  He  looketl  round,  and 
continned,  "No  objection,  I  presume,  gentlemen,  to  Mr.  Osterly  as 
a  snhstitute  pro  tempore?  Nonef  Ah!  I  thought  so.  Pray  enter 
his  name  in  the  minute-book.  That  makes  the  arrangement  for- 
mal. I  have  said  the  worst  I  know  of  him.  You  will  remember, — 
should  that  point  ever  he  mooted, — that  I  distinctly  told  you  our 
neighbour,  Lord  Eastrington,  had  the  greatest  possible  objection  to 
him  !" 

Bui  whtf  f 


CHAPTKR    LX. 


J^  No  man  is  m  iniigniBcant  as  to  be  sure  hii  cicample  can  da  no  hurt/* 
Loan  €laiiekdox. 
Lord  Eastrington  was  a  noble  of  considerable  notoriety  and  un- 
doubted influence.  He  was  a  formidable  foe;  for  he  was  rich  and 
unscrupulous.  He  was  a  valueless  friend ;  for  he  was  essientially 
selfish.  No  man  cared  less  for  the  reverses  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  been  in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse;  or  more  rapidly  erased 
the  fallen,  the  struggling,  or  the  disappointed,  from  his  remembrancep 
According  to  his  political  creed  his  sympathies  should  have  been 
with  the  people;  but  no  man  viewed  with  greater  harshness  the  fail- 
ings of  the  peasant,  or  fell  in  more  readily  with  the  notion  that  a  poor 
man  ought  to  be  a  perfect  character  !  The  strictness  with  which  the 
game  on  his  richly-cultivated  domain  was  preserved,  the  stjKpicion 
with  which  all  intruders  were  scanned,  and  the  severity  with  which 
all  trespassers  were  warned,  contrasted  oddly  enough  with  his  pub- 
lic avowals  that  "the  poor  had  certain  rights,  and  that  those  rights 
ought  to  be  secured  to  them."  Rights!  What  rights?  Woe  to  the 
unhappy  farmer's  son  who  was  found  lurking  near  his  preserves! 
Woe  to  the  luckless  farmer's  boy  who  was  detected,  sack  in  hand, 
gathering  up  the  acorns  which  had  dropped  from  the  Eastrington 
oaks  f  Woe  to  the  thoughtless  lad  or  lassie  who,  on  an  autumn 
morning,  diverged  from  the  main  road  to  gather  a  handful  of  nuts 
within  his  lordship's  tempting  coppice  !  The  pains  and  penalties  of 
the  law  dogged  their  heels,  and  the  portals  of  the  county  prison 
yawned  to  receive  them.  Their  caste,  in  truth,  w^as  desperate.  From 
his  lordship  it  was  visionary  to  expect  forbearance.  He  viewed  all 
these  delinquencies  as  grave  offences:  and,  on  their  coming  to  his 
knowledge,  was  wont  to  exclaim,  with  kindling  eye  and  angry 
frown, — 

**  What  an  immoral  people  we  are  rapidly  becoming !    Old  English 
honesty  is  gone.     The  feeling  of  sturdy  independence  and  strict  in- 
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gentle  reader,  at  these  statements,  or  condemn  them  as  over-coloured. 
The  influence  of  a  wealthy  and  unscrupulous  land-owner  within  his 
own  sphere  is — whether  for  good  or  evil— overwhelming.  Dr.  Pokes 
now  made  his  appearance  on  the  scene.  He  animadverted  in  strong 
terms  on  the  deserted  appearance  of  the  church ;  and  on  the  disunion 
but  too  visible  in  the  parish.  He  then  expressed  his  profound 
regret  that  his  curate  should  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Lord 
Eastrington.     "  That  was,  indeed,  lamentable ! " 

"  But  unavoidable,  under  the  circumstances,"  Mr.  Osterly  rejoined 
quietly. 

*'I  am  given  to  understand,"  said  Dr.  Pokes  with  ominous  gravity, 
"  that  you  insulted  him !  '* 

"There  are  plain,  old-fashioned  people  in  this  very  parish,"  re- 
plied Osterly,  ''  who  are  so  unsophisticated  as  to  think  that  his  lord- 
ship insulted  me." 

"  When  and  where  ?'* 

The  clerical  subaltern  then  entered  into  details. 

''  And  his  lordship's  civilities  were  thus  rejected— thus  publicly, 
peremptorily,  and  decisively !"  cried  Dr.  Pokes,  with  evident  vexa- 
tion. '^  Explanation  is  impossible.  No  intervention  of  mine  can 
avail.  The  breach  is  irreparable.  A  most  unfortunate  invitation ; 
and  truly  lamentable  in  its  results!" 

"  How  would  ^ou  have  acted,  sir,"  humbly  asked  the  curate, 
"  in  my  position  ?  Would  you  have  sat  at  table  with  that  objectkxi- 
able  person  ?" 

<'Mr.  Osterly,"  exclaimed  the  rector  with  evident  amazement, 
"  what  can  be  your  notions  of  propriety  ?  /  that  am  a  family  man  ? 
I  that  have  grown-up  daughters.^  I  that  am  so  particular  about  my 
society — where  I  dine  and  with  whom  ?  You  amaze  me,  sir,  in  sup- 
posing it  possible  that  such  an  invitation  could  be  given  to  me," 

"Our  profession  is  the  same,"  returned  Osterly  meekly,  "our 
vows  are  the  same — our  engagements  the  same." 

"  Yes — yes,  I  know  all  that ;  don't  bore  me  with  it,"  returned  the 
Doctor,  somewhat  peevishly ;  '*  but  ^ou  are  a  single  man^you  are 
not  hemmed  in  by  petticoats.  That  makes  a  difference — a  most  ma- 
terial difTerence—all  the  difference." 

"  You  condemn  my  conduct,  then  ?" 

"I  condemn  you  not :  I  praise  you  not.  But  I  will  have  no  war 
with  Lord  Eastrington.  The  most  convenient  course,  sir,  will  be 
for  you  to  resign  the  curacy." 

"  1  think  your  suggestion  harsh,"  was  Mr.  Osterly's  reply  ;  "  and 
the  more,  since  you  affirm  you  do  not  blame  my  conduct." 

"  I  blame  nobody,"  cried  the  rector  stoutly  ;  "  but  I  will  not  live 
in  hot  water  with  Lord  Eastrington  ;  and  I  will  not  consent  that  my 
church  shall  be  deserted.  The  proper  course  is — you  must  see  it 
yourself — a  resignation." 

"  You  sacrifice,  then,  your  curate  to  your  patron  ?" 

"  I  sacrifice  nobody,"  persisted  Dr.  Pokes ;  "  but  I  will  not  be  sa- 
crificed myself!  A  pretty  life  I  should  lead  with  Lord  Eastrington 
for  my  foe  !  Once  more,  I  say,  good  Mr.  Osterly  do  resign  — pray 
resign." 

"I  did  so,"  said  the  victim — he  himself  gave  me  the  leading 
features  of  his  history, — "  and,"  continued  he,  "  thanks  to  the  bounty 
of  a  deceased  relative,  v(*\\Yvo\xX  \>e\Tv^  y^VvolV^  bewared  by  the  act 
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You  can  feel  slight  surprise  that  after  such  treatment  I  was  in  no 
hurry  to  seek  another  curacy  ;  nor  can  you  wonder  that,  as  the  op- 
pressor invariably  feels  a  strong?  distaste  towards  the  person  he  has 
injured^  I  am  aptly  described  by  your  visiting  justice  as  a  party  to 
whom  Lord  Eastrington  has  a  particular  objection,  Bui  I  will 
cheerfully  undertake  your  clerical  duties.  My  services  may  possibly 
be  endurable  at  the  gaol^  though  utterly  distasteful  at  Garehani.  At 
all  events,  there  no  dinner  invitations  await  me  ;  nor  can  I  give  mor- 
tal offence  by  declining  claret  and  venison.  Consider,  therefore,  the 
matter  of  a  substitute  as  settled.  Away  with  ye !  and  enjoy  your 
holiday  while  ^owr  mant/  masters  arc  in  the  mood  ihat  ^tm  should  have 


CHAPTER  I^XJ. 
GAMS  PRESS R VERS. 

*^  The  luit  of  dommioEi  inno7at«s  so  imperceptibly^  that  we  become  cM>mplete 
despots  before  imr  tvanton  abuse  nf  pawer  i%  perceived  :  the  tyranay  first  exercised 
in  the  nursery  is  exhibited  in  varkms  shape*  and  degreei  in  every  stage  of  our  ex- 
-  i*tence," — Ziif»rEHMAK. 

w  There  must  exist  a  class  of  men  in  this  country  to  whom,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  unpopularity  is  grateful ;  men  who  revel  in  the 
execration  of  their  fellows,  and  glory  in  incurring  a  formidable  sihare 
of  public  odium.  Upon  this  principle  may  be  understood  the  self- 
complacency  of  game  preservers.  A  greater  curse  to  a  community 
cannot  exist  in  an  agricallural  district ;  and  those  most  conversant 
with  the  poor — with  their  privations,  habits^  feelings,  and  tempta- 
tions will  be  the  first  to  exclaim,  "If  you  w^sh  to  ruin  a  village 
population  ;  if  you  desire  rapidly  to  introduce  among  thera  demoral- 
ization and  insubordination  ;  if  your  aim  be  to  brutalize  them — to 
make  them  bf^d  fathers  and  bad  Imsbandt* — insolent  to  their  employ- 
ers and  disaffected  to  their  superiors — worthless  and  desperate — 
persuade  some  landed  proprietor  to  come  amongst  them  who  is  a 
stickler  for  the  game  laws,  and  resolved  at  all  risks  to  have  hit 
covers  strictly  preserved/' 

The  hatred  with  which  auch  parties  are  regarded  by  the  lower 
orders  generally,  is  smothered^,  but  intense.  The  clergy  alone  are 
cognizant  of  its  extent.  The  game  preserver  is  looked  upon  as  a 
tyrant — cruel,  implacable,  covetous,  remorseless.  No  argument  that 
any  clergyman  can  use— no  represenladon  that  any  clergyman  can 
make — ever  avails  to  convince  the  humblest  of  his  flock  that  u  con« 
victed  poacher  is  justiy  punished.  **  What  V* — is  the  general  and  re* 
iterated  cry  among  the  working  classes^^"  What!  send  a  poor  fellow 
to  gaol  •  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  for  knocking  down  a  wild  bird  of 
the  air— one  that  flies  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven — that  was 
given  to  man  for  his  use — that  properly  belongs  to  no  one,  but  ought 
to  be  food  comnfon  to  nil — make  that  a  crime!  Appoint  a  punish- 
ment for  it! — and  call  it  justice!  It  may  be  so—it  may  be  so  in 
man's  judgment,  but  not  in  His  who  is  Lord  of  all  !" 

Woe  be  to  that  clergyman — tlamaged,  utterly  and  irretrievably, 
m*ill  be  liis  usefulness — ^who  would  venture  to  maintain  in  any  la^ 
bourer's  cottage  the  game  laws  as  a  righteous  enactment.  To  a  plain 
man,  moreover,  it  seems  marvellous  that  the  masses  should  submit  so 
willingly  to  be  taxed — and  that  right  heavily — for  the  costly  amuse- 
ment of  the  few. 
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The  labourer,  be  it  remembered,  from  the  moment  in  which  he 
standi  committed  Tor  an  in  fraction  of  the  game  laws,  proceeds  on- 
ward^ step  by  step,  at  ibe  public  expense.  He  is  conveyed  to  gsol 
at  the  public  expense:  he  is  kept  there  at  the  public  expense.  The 
county  feeds  and  clothes  him.  His  family  become  instantly  burden* 
on  the  public  industry*  Tiie  doors  of  the  Union  House  are  opened 
to  them  ;  and  there  they  have  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
their  respective  parishes. 

What  an  equitable,  honest,  and  reasonable  arrangement!  The 
many  heavily  burdened  for  the  amusement  of  the  few  ! 

Now,  surely,  as  game  is  preserved  for  the  special  amusement  of 
the  ronntry  gentry ,^ — an  amusement  in  which  they  will  tolerate  no 
participation  on  the  pari  of  the  multitude, — ^common  sense  augj;esti 
that  "the  exclusives"  are  the  parties  who  ou^^ht  to  pay  '*  for  their 
fun."  But  then  it  is  urged  by  those  who  hold  Lord  Eastrin^n't 
views,  "  Game  is  entitled  to  protection ;  and  ought  most  fully  to  re- 
ceive it  because  it  is  property/'  Indeed!  Has  it  the  retponiibili- 
ties  of  other  property  ?  LTnlessthis  can  be  established,  there  ia  mt^ 
nife^t  injustice  iu  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  to  receive  similar  pro- 
tection. In  point  of  fact,  game  preservers  inflict  infinite djUDag#  cm 
a  community.  They  are,  in  many  points  of  view,  obnoxious  ta  H» 
welfare.  Farmers  incur  heavy  loss  by  the  depredations  of  game. 
Labourers  suffer  injury  by  the  want  of  employment,  since  it  i«  a 
well-established  and  notorious  fact  that  in  any  dis^trict  where  there ii^J 
much  game,  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  have  good  larmtng.  Tbti 
community*  as  a  body,  is  injured;  first,  by  the  destruction  of  food 
which  game  occasions  ;  and  next  by  the  facilities  and  temptationf  to ^ 
crime  which  game  afibrds.  An  agricultural  labourer  eamt  niot 
shillings  a-week.  A  single  night*s  poaching  will  bring  him  twenty* 
Is  it  wonderful  that  gaols  require  new  wings,  and  that  the  crowded 
state  of  our  prisons  calls  for  a  winter  assize?  Thec:auseof  thisper- 
petUEil  increase  of  misery  and  crime^ — where  is  it  to  be  found?  In 
the  laws  enacted  and  maintained  for  the  amusement  of  the  country 
gentry.  These  last  are  the  parties  who  convert  their  fellow  creatum 
into  criminals.  The  disappointed  poacher  is,  by  rapid  and  easy  pro- 
gress, converted  into  a  robber.  Precluded  by  the  vigilance  of  keep- 
ers, or  by  an  unexpected  augmentatictn  of  watchers  from  taking  g«iDf, 
the  agricultural  labourer  will  enter  his  master's  fold,  and  take  a 
sheep;  or  he  will  stealthily  climb  into  a  neighbour's  barn,  ami 
take  his  corn.  A  poaclier's  calling  and  habits  have  depraved  htou 
He  has  lost  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  But  who  hMg  caoMd 
this  sad  and  wondrous  change  in  his  character?  Let  the  gsMi 
preserver  supply  the  answer. 

At  a  late  hour,  in  a  snudl  but  luxuriously  furnished  break fMt-roonit 
looking  over  a  sunny  terrace  into  a  noble  park,  sat  a  lady  and  gentle* 
man.  The  latter  seemed  out  of  sorts,  peevish,  and  irritable  ;  and  the 
former  dhtrait  and  ill  at  ease,  as  if  at  a  loss  for  a  topic  that  wauld 
accord  with  the  moody  humour  of  her  fretful  com(>anion. 

■^'Make  no  ft^rther  attempts  to  mislead  me,"  said  the  getitlesuui ; 
'*  I  heard  shotn  in  the  Htctory  Preserve  about  one  this  momisig. 
BIy  mind  ts  made  up  on  the  point.     I  could  not  be  8eceived." 

"The  night  was  very  boisterous/*  suggested  the  lady  tittUcUjj 
"a!id  the  wind  among  the  trees — " 

•'  Bore  the  sharp  report  of  lire-arms  towards  my  dressit^.rcM»n.    I  ^ 
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ought  not  to  heed  the  sound,  I  admit/'  continued  the  speaker  bitter- 
ly, "  for  it  is  of  nightly  recurrence,  and  ray  people  seem  thoroughly 
indifferent.  They  will  probably  attach  to  it  more  imporlance  this 
day  three  weeks  when  1  &end  them  one  and  all  adrift^  a&  I  shall  do  to 
a  certainty/' 

His  companion  looked  surprised^  but  hazarded  no  reply. 

'*  I  am  surrounded  by  mercenaries/'  continued  the  speaker  sarcas- 
tically, *'  mercenaries  in  heart  as  well  as  calhng/' 

The  rising  colour  of  the  lady  proved  this  taunt  did  not  escape  her. 

**  The  bond — "  resumed  hi^  lordship — Lord  Eastrington  was  the 
speaker — *'  the  sok  bond  acknowledged  at  the  present  day  is  that 
loathsome  one^money/* 

The  diatribe  finished,  he  rang  the  bell  smartly. 

'*  Beamish,  my  lord,  is  below/*  said  the  servant  who  obeyed  the 
summons,  **  and  begs  to  see  your  lordship  when  you  are  at  leisure/' 

'*  I  am  at  leisure,  now /'  said  the  peer,  with  that  lowering  brow, 
and  in  that  muffled  tone,  which  generally  were  the  precursors  of  re* 
proof  and  dismisaah  Beamish,  however,  thought  differently,  for 
he  stepped  lightly  into  his  lordship's  presencej  and  looked  up  at  his 
employer  with  a  frank  and  well*assured  air,  as  if  convinced  a  wel- 
come awaited  his  tidings. 

'*  Any  new  disaster^  keeper  ?"  was  Lord  Eastrington's  inquiry,  in 
a  tone  partly  irritable,  partly  careless. 

*'  None,  my  lord ;  rather  the  contrary,  I  have  discovered  a  sly 
hand^ — a  very  sly  hand — near  home/' 

*'  Indeed  I"  and  the  peer's  moody  manner  gave  way  to  an  expres- 
sion of  eagerness. 

"  i  found,  my  lord,  last  night,  a  leash  of  birds,  a  pheasant^  and  a 
hare,  in  a  cottage  not  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  Forest  Lodge  Gate, 
— all  of  them,  1 11  be  sworn,  from  our  covers i  in  fact  the  fellow 
admitted  as  much  ;  I  tea  zed  it  out  of  him/' 

"  Good  f"  exclaimed  his  lordship ;  "  and  his  gun  ?" 

**  That  I  found  hid  between  the  sacking  and  mattress  of  his  bed  ; 
and  for  a  poor  man,  a  very  tidy  gun  it  is/' 

**  Well  and  cleverly  managed  !"  cried  his  lordship  ;  "you  shall  find 
your  account  in  this,  Beamish  :  now  for  the  name  of  the  offender/' 

'*Marcot,  my  lord," 

"  Mareot  T'  repeated  the  peer  musingly  :  "  Marcot !  that  man  has 
had  work — constant  work  throughout  the  winter.  Want  has  nothing 
to  do  witli  his  crime.     What  are  his  wages  ?" 

*'Nine  shillings  a-week,  my  lord;  has  a  wife  and  four  children  ] 
the  eldest  rising  six.  Rent,  four  pounds  ten.  Blaintains  an  old 
mother  besides/' 

*'Nine  shillings  a-week!"  ejaculated  the  peer  solemnly;  "nine 
shillings  per  week !"  he  repeated,  as  if  lost  in  the  contemplation  of 
so  enormous  an  income.  **  I  shall  treasure  up  this  case  in  my  recol- 
lection/' continued  the  noble,  with  an  air  of  profound  reflection  :  "  I 
shall  advert  to  it  in  public :  I  shall,  perhaps,  submit  it  in  detail  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  It  supports  the  view  I  have  always 
taken,  that  the  agricultural  labourer  is  not  driven  to  become  a 
poacher  by  want/' 

"Marcot  says  he  was.  He  told  me,  my  lord,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  that  be  and  his  family  couldn't  live  upon  his  wages,  much  more 
find  house  rent  and  firing  out  of  them.     Want,  h«  says,  made  him  a 
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poacher,  and  nothing  else.  He  was  starving;  and  took  to  the 
woods." 

''  A  subterfuge— a  vile,  audacious  subterfuge/'  said  his  lordship 
with  dignity.  "  Poaching,  Beamish,  arises  from  loose  notions  of  mo- 
rality."  Beamish  made  an  acquiescent  bow,  as  was  his  duty. 
*'  Want,  the  cause  of  poaching !  Absurd !  Immorality  is  its  cause. 
It  is  spreading  rapidly  and  abominably  among  the  lower  classes.  It 
is  lamentable  to  view  the  hold  it  gains  on  them.  We  are  becoming 
an  immoral  people." 

"  We  are,  my  lord,"  said  Beamish  humbly.  His  eye  glanced  at  the 
lady  opposite  him,  who  looked  disconcerted  enough.  His  noble 
master  observed  the  look  and  its  result,  and  abruptly  closed  the  in- 
terview. 

Was  it  shame,  or  pride,  or  wounded  feeling,  or  a  determinatioD  to 
"  sin  on"  that  caused  him  to  mutter,  as  the  door  closed  on  the  con- 
fused keeper, 

'^  That  fellow  grows  saucy, — ^has  an  opinion  of  his  own, — I  '11  be 
rid  of  him  the  first  opportunity." 
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Let  poets  rhyme  of  what  they  will, 
Youth,  beauty,  love,  or  glory,  still 

Mjf  theme  shall  be  tobacco  ! 
Hail,  weed,  eclipsing  every  flower  ! 
Of  thee  I  fain  would  make  my  bower, 
When  fortune  frowns,   or   tempests 
lower, 

Mild  comforter  oi  woe  ! 

They  say  in  truth  an  angel's  foot 
First  brought  to  life  thy  precious  root, 

The  source  of  ev'ry  pleasure ! 
Descending  from  the  skies,  he  press*d, 
With  hallow'd  touch,  earth's  yielding 

breast, 
Forth  sprang  the  plant,  and  then  was 
bless'd. 
As  man*s  chief  treasure  t 

Throughout  the  world  who  knows  thee 

not  ? 
Of  palace,  and  of  lowly  cot 

The  universal  guest ! 
The  friend  of  Gentile,  Turk,  and  Jew, 
To  all  a  stay — to  none  untrue, 
The  balm  that  can  our  ills  subdue, 

And  soothe  us  into  rest  1 

With  thee — the  poor  man  can  abide 
Oppression,  want,  the  scorn  of  pride, 
The  curse  of  penur)'  I  , 


Companion  of  his  lonely  state, 
He  is  no  longer  desolate. 
And  still  can  br^ve  an  adverse  fate 
With  honest  worth  and  thee  ! 

All  honour  to  the  patriot  bold. 

Who  brought,  instead  of  promised  goU, 

Thy  leaf  to  Britain*s  shore! 
It  cost  him  life  ;  but  thou  shalt  raise 
A  cloud  of  fragrance  to  his  praise. 
And  bards  shall  hail  in  deathles  Ivfs 

The  valiant  kiught  oi  yore ! 

Ay,  Raleigh  !  thou  wilt  live  till  Time 
Shall  ring  his  last  oblivion^  chime. 

The  fruitful  theme  of  story  ! 
And  man  in  ages  hence  shall  tell 
How  greatness,  virtue,  wisdom  feU, 
When  England  sounded  out  thy  kstO, 

And  dimmM  her  ancient  gUny ! 

And  thou,  O  leaf !  shalt  keep  his  name 
Unwither'd  in  the  scroll  of  Fame, 

And  teach  us  to  remember ; 
He  gave  with  thee,  content  and  peace, 
BestowM  on  life  a  longer  lease. 
And  bidding  ev'ry  trouble  oeaae. 

Made  summer  of  December ! 
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EARLY  YEARS  OF  A  VETERAN  OF  THE  ARBIY  OF 
WESTPHALIA, 

BETWEEN   IBIJJ  AND  1614. 

1 1*  hours  of  severe  trial  and  visitation  the  following  sketches  were 
traced  for  my  amusement.  I  was  blind  during  three  year;!,  and  could 
therefore  only  relate  what  was  then  committed  to  paper  by  a  faithful 
band.  But  now  that,  through  the  goodness  of  Providence  and  a 
skilful  gcnlistj  my  siglil  has  been  restored,  my  first  occupation  is  to 
put  ihes^  scattertd  leaves  in  order,  aud  otfer  tliem  to  the  public,  since 
they  contain  a  true  picture  of  circumstances,  in  a  most  eventful  period, 
which  may  not  perhaps  be  without  interest  for  the  reader.  My 
younger  comrades  may  hope  that  for  them  loo,  as  once  for  me,  such  a 
time  of  deeds  and  daring,  at  their  years  so  ardently  longed  for,  may 
as  unexpectedly  arrive*  Should  that  happen^  I  trust  they  may  not 
meet  Mrith  the  like  hardships  and  enntrarieties,  that  crossed  my  patli  ; 
and  my  elder  comrades  wilt  surely  feel  themselves  called  back  to  the 
past  in  this  memoriaL  From  all  I  would  desire  indulgence  for  any 
deficiencies  in  the  following  narrative  and  representation  of  events^ 
and  hope,  besides^  that  the  reading  of  these  sketches  may  fill  up  an 
idle  hour  agreeably, — Baumann. 

I  was  born  at  Cleves,  where  my  father  was  a  counsellor,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  ConHtstory.  I  was  ho  unfortunate  as  to  lose  him  in  my 
childhood,  hut  had  a  careful  guardian  in  the  late  ProvoRt  Offelsmeyer, 
through  whose  influence  I  obtained,  in  1805,  a  commission  as  cornet 
in  the  dragoon  regiment  of  Frederick  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  Enthusi* 
aiflic  for  my  new  profession,  and  with  a  lofty  sense  of  its  dignity, 
I  %et  out  for  my  garrison^  and  from  Wesel  to  Munster  travelled  under 
the  surveillance  of  an  intimate  military  acquaintance;  for  my  relations 
would  not  permit  my  first  flight  into  the  world  to  be  made  without 
the  protection  and  counsel  of  an  experienced  person.  This  officer  had 
his  sergeant-major  with  him  in  the  stage-coach,  and  being  a  very  kindly 
man^  he  treated  the  old  soldier  in  the  following  manner.  Wherever 
we  stopped  for  our  repasts,  he  made  him  sit  at  table  with  us,  as  I  still 
vividly  remember,  on  account  of  the  many  laughable  scenes  it  occa- 
sioned. In  the  coach,  where  at  that  time  smoking  was  practised  ivith- 
out  animadversion,  he  filled  his  pipe  simultaneously  with  the  captain^ 
and  not  one  moment  later  or  earlier,  permitted  himself  to  light  it, — nay, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  extinguish  his  own  pipe  the  very  instant  when 
that  of  his  superior  was  set  aside.  Moreover,  he  held  himself  continu- 
ally in  an  erect  military  posture,  spoke  only  whtn  spoken  to,  and 
therefore  never  for  a  moment  erred  ogaiuht  that  severe  subordination, 
according  to  which  the  inferior  in  those  days  stood  in  a  servile  relation 
to  his  superior.  But  it  was  during  dinner  at  Cosfield  that  what  ^vas 
ridiculous  in  our  stifT  fellow-traveller  came  out  in  its  full  colours; 
and  it  was  ail  I  could  do  to  observe  silence,  and  keep  my  countenance. 
For  the  universe  he  would  not  have  sinned  against  propriety,  and, 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  usages  and  manners  of  the  higher  classes,  he 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  imitate,  with  extreme  minuteness,  each  and 
every  movement  made  by  the  Captain.  If  the  latter  tmik  up  a  glass, 
he  did  the  same:,  like  him  he  handled  his  knife,  fork,  and  napkin »  but 
did  it  all  as  if  under  arms,  and  with  the  most  steady  official  mien. 
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Captain  von  B "s  favourite  dish  was  fricaaaced  tarkey^  andlielikad 

the  bead  in  particular ;  therefore^  if  one  fell  u>  nay  abare^  I  fmUed  mC 
to  oifer  it  to  him :  whereupon  the  Sergeant-major*  aa  if  deterauaul 
not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy,  immediately  imitated  me ;  butt  aa- 
luckily*  the  Captain  waa  already  provided  with  two  of  tboae  daintj 
bita*  What  may  seem  aurpri&ing  is»  that  sinoe  the  dinner  bad  beai 
only  prepared  for,  and  laid  before  three  persons,  there  ahookl  han 
been  occasion  to  decapitate  so  many  of  those  innocenta,  as  one  whs 
the  othter  made  ita  appearance,  so  that  the  whole  might  be  calfed  a 
fricassee  of  heads :  however,  its  flavour  to  our  pala^tes  was  deUcsaOBy— 
thanks  to  the  then  construction  of  stage-cnaches,  which  aeen 
tended  to  create  a  most  voracious  appetite. 

In  this  manner  we  arrived  at  31unster,  where  Captaiii  Von 
handed  me  over  to  my  guardian^  who^  after  the  preparaliotu  net 
for  my  new  appointment,  sent  me  on  with  the  least  posaibl#  delsf* 
My  road»  in  this  second  part  of  my  journey*  lav  by  Paderboni  and  to 
Casselj  to  Fritzlar*  my  fir^t  garrison^  —  one  of  those  petty,  ituiffa^ 
cant  towns  in  which  formerly  the  cavalry  used  to  be  quartered.    The 
townspeople,  through  lon^  years  upon  the  most  intimate  termi  wit4 
the  garriaon,  were  immediately  made  acquainted  with  every  ctfcwi- 
stance  of  general  interest ;  and  the  arrival  of  a  new  officer — a  fnre^iiicf 
besides  —  occasioned   no  small  stir  in  the  narrow  circle,  and  famMbed 
conversation   for  the  day,  both  to  old  and  young.     Soon  mitef  my  ar- 
rival I  was  presented  to  the  General,  and  afterwards,   by  the  CM 
d'Escadron^  to  the  old  Quarter-m aster,  Behbein,  in  order  to  be  fittd 
out  in   a  military  manner,  which  was  the  commencement  of  my  lof* 
tures,  as  wiU  appear  from   the  following  description  : — First  ii  it^ 
the  gloasy  curls  of  my  hair,  which  formed  no  slender  part  of  my  bopdb 
vanity,  were — O  Vandalism  of  former  times!  —  shaved  off  from  ife 
front  part  of  my  head  ;  the   back   hair  was,  contrary  to   the  piOEUt 
mod ej  left  long,  and  gathered  together  into  a  stiff  queue;  ta  wkki 
ornnment,  since  mine  was  not  of  the  requisite  length,  a  pitched  ecrd 
was  appended,  by  which  means  the  taU  obtained  its  due  laogik  W* 
twelve  inches*     Besides  this  half-savage  ornament,  my  ear*  wm  ior- 
mounted  by   two  sumptuous   curls^  which^   suitably   povnattuited  lad 
waxed,  made  the  crowning  adornment  of  my  sixteen-years^d  hmL 
At  first  mv  aneue  was  very  rebellious ;  in  spite  of  aJl  my  altenlic«i  il 
never  would  riang  perpendicularly,  and  I  often  discovered  it  cnm§tf^ 
ably  reposiDg  upon  my  shoulder.     When  this  important   part  4*f  mj 
toilet  was  ended,  next  came  the  adaptation  of  the  leathern  amaU*diitbek 
which,  rubbed  with  wet  pipe- clay,  were  to  be  drawn  on  before  thff 
were  dry^  that  they  might  sit  the  better;   and  then  followed  thefCii 
boots,  overtopping  the  knees.     Deep  ruffles  set  off  the  pale-blot  «»• 
form,  with  facings  of  silver  lace,  and  a  mighty  frill»  blowing  it»r]f  Ml 
below  the  stiff  collar.     And  there  stood  the  bold  dragoon,  in  alJ  kii 
magnificence  !   When  Behbein,  busy  and  important,  added  totbe  i  ^ 
mentioned  glories  hat»  sabre,   cane^  and  belt,  the  latter  arnMM 
with  a  silver  buckle  and  the  golden  lion,  I  contemplated,  to 
and  pleasure^  my  thus  ornamented  person,  in  the  small  louktiig<^gii« 
hanging  in  my  chamber.     But  this  survey  of  myself,  bowrrer  0it^ 
fying,  could  not  long  sufiice  me ;  I  must  make  tue  chaogv  wbiea  M 
come  over  me  apparent  to  the  whole  town  ;  and   with  this  parptit 
hastened  towards  the  staircase ;  but,  alas !  the   force  of  nature  coomI 
no  further  go,  the  vilianous  boots  made  it  dearly  impottibfe  Iff  v^ 
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after  the  first  step,  to  make  a  second,  and  the  more  I  stormed,  the 
more  Behbein  laughed,  till  at  length,  taking  small  sf de-steps,  as 
children  do  when  gmng  down  stairs,  sin d,  hy  dint  of  a  little  slipping 
and  sliding,  I  happily  reached  the  bottom,  and  walked,  with  a  beating 
heart,  into  the  street*  My  expectations  were  not  disappointed:  all 
eyes  were  fastened  upon  me  ;  those  of  the  young  men  from  envy  or 
admiration,  of  the  young  women  from  curiosity,  while  the  elder  people 
half  smiled,  which  pleased  me  so  little,  that  I  only  forgot  it  in  the 
flattering  sympathy  of  those  of  my  own  age.  The  General,  mean- 
iime^  praised  my  equipment,  and  said,  **Oh,  you  will  soon  grow 
accustomed  to  it  ;*'  and  several  officers  came,  in  a  friendly  manner,  to 
meet  the  new-comer,  to  the  great  joy  of  old  Behbein>  who  was  partial 
to  me  from  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance. 

The  first  period  after  my  entering  the  service  was  filled  np  by 
learning  to  ride  ;  then  followed  instructions  in  the  use  of  tlie  sabre 
and  carbine*  After  the  course  of  fourteen  days,  1  was  declared  capa- 
ble, for  the  first  time,  to  mount  guard,  and,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  that  time,  as  a  private*  I  held  the  firat  number  for  guard — 
that  is  to  savj  from  eleven  till  one;  and  since  it  was  known  in  the 
town  that  the  Cornet  was  to  be  upon  his  first  guard,  tliere  was  a  gene- 
ral muster  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  might  hear  liim  call  the 
'*  turn  out."  When  guard  was  relieved,  their  intention  was  to  make 
game  of  my  shrill,  unformed  voice,  in  relieving  the  guard ;  but  I  had 
ibreseen  this,  and  contrived  accordingly  to  be  myf^elf  among  the  laugh- 
ers; for  as  soon  as  it  struck  one  o'clock,  out  issued  from  behind  the 
aeniry-box  a  loud,  thundering  "  Turn  out  V'  which  waa  not  paid  too 
dearly  for  at  eight  groischen,  all  it  cost  me  to  gain  over  the  powerful 
Toice  of  one  of  our  dragoons,  who  had  kept  guard  with  me.  Abont 
three  o'clock  appeared,  according  to  established  custom,  several  ser- 
geants, then  called  carbineers,  who  came  to  otfer  their  congratulations 
upon  my  first  guard,  and  consef|uently  to  he  treated  by  me  to  beer 
and  tobacco,  which  they  smoked  out  of  long  clay  pipes.  I  next 
mounted  guard  as  lance-sergeant  at  the  outpoiits,  where  I  then  received 
the  visits  of  several  non-commissioned  officers;  and  the  third  time, 
finally,  as  non-commissioned  officer  myself;  upon  which  occasion,  after 
being  congratulitled  by  the  five  sergeant-majors  of  the  regiment,  I 
begged  leave  to  ofifer  them  a  gla^s  of  wine  and  some  tobacco,  hand- 
ftoniely  set  forth  upon  a  pewter  dish.  The  friendly  deportment  of  these 
reterans  towards  one  who,  in  their  opinion,  was  of  good  promise,  made 
me  not  a  little  proud  ;  for  it  must  be  considered,  that  these  men  had 
served  from  thirty  to  forty  years — many  had  fought  in  America,  and 
lat^ri  in  Flanders  ;  and  their  stately  figures,  their  entire  Kubordinn- 
tkm  to  their  superiors,  and  the  eventful  histories  they  could  recount, 
neoessarily  made  a  profound  impression  upon  my  youth  and  inex- 
perience. 

Aided  by  the  friendly  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  my  military  educa- 
tion advanced  rapidly;  the  instructiiins  given  me  in  riding,  in  hand- 
ling my  arms,  which  at  first  only  threatened  destruction  to  my  next 
neighbour,  bore  their  fruit,  and  in  fuur  months  after  entering  the 
service,  I  had  the  honour  of  bearing  the  standard  of  my  regiment. 
The  moment  I  dared  to  take  possession  of  this  consecrated  palladium, 
my  joy  was  so  intoxicating,  that  I  certainly  would  not  have  exchanged 
my  lot  with  any  staff-officer  of  infantry. 

Thus  I  lived  on,  as  is  usual  during  peace,  in  my  small  garrison, 
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kept  my  guards,  and  I  remember  still  witli  pleasant  emotioa  my  old 
Behbein^  who  shortened  by  bis  visits  their  tedious  unifarmity,  which  I 
wns  careful  to  repay  in  kind  when  his  turn  of  duty  came.  TTdi 
veteran  had  also  foujjht  in  America,  Flanders,  Sec* ;  and  hma  lutf 
words  and  hints  thrown  out  by  the  others,  I  diM^vered  that  in  tbt 
latter  country  be  had  once  been  sentenced  to  run  the  gauntlet. 

I  should  very  williugty  have  heard  something  more  about  it  fnn 
himself,  but  it  was  lon*^  before  I  could  venture  to  toucb  u()ou  tbe  sab* 
ject,  until  once,  when  his  gloss  and  pipe  had  made  him  parlictdArlr 
communicative,  I  hazarded  the  inquiry,  saying,  "  TeJl  me,  Behbeia," 
(making  a  short  pause,  for  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  rejoinder,)  "1 
bear  that  you  once  made  a  little  excursion  in  F^landers — *'  accoropCTy* 
ing  my  question  with  a  suitable  gesture.  As  I  expected,  the  old  nta 
was  powerfully  excited  ;  with  a  face  redder  than  scurlet,  be  arose  hva 
his  seat»  stood  in  a  military  attitude,  crying  out  with  stentorian  Toio!, 
"Who  told  you  that,  young  gentleman?"  I  pacified  him  as  wcillasl 
could,  assuring  him  that  I  meant  no  harm,  nor  intended  to  caase  him 
any  annoyance,  hut  only  sought  to  discover  in  what  maimer  so  exem- 
plary a  soldier  could  have  drawn  upon  himself  such  a  severe  puniih- 
nient. 

'•  Oh  f  as  to  that,"  replied  he,  "  I  have  not  mucb  to  complain  id  ia 

regard  to  the  pain  it  gave  me,  for  my  boots  and  obtained  more 

stripes  than  my  back;  the  punishment  was,  in  fact,  t^vXj  pro  Jhrmi - 
however,  since  the  principal  fact  is  known  through  these  raacaUj  tali- 
bearers,  I  will  relate  the  rest  to  you.  Cornet ;  nevertheless^  with  r«»ffCl 
be  it  said,  I  would  not  counsel  any  other  person  to  remind  m€  of  tfce 
occurrence.  And  so,"  continued  he,  drawing  himself  up  intoa  pcfpts- 
dicular  height,  *' I  was  upon  duty,  and  visited  the  public^liditaes  tn  «M 
whether  everything  was  in  order.  Scarcely  had  I  entered  wlien  I  h«irf 
those  Flemiih  swine  abuse  and  deride  the  Hessians,  and  especially  for 
most  gnicious  Landgruve,  in  a  downright  awful  manner.  1  repraahel 
them  for  Jt>  and  might  have  been  a  little  warm  ;  whereupon  IM  flbwBt 
attempted  to  collar  me :  however,  before  they  knew  where  tfcef  irtwv 
I  drew  my  sabre,  and  made  just  a  little  slap  at  him  who  was  t^tsf  fit 
Jay  hold  of  me,  when  olf  goes  his  hand.  I  was  thoroughly  fn^oibaaA 
though  in  my  time  I  had  seen  many  a  limb  chopped  off:  howetertl 
made  an  honourable  retreat  and  thought  the  matter  would  be  IrnsM 
up;  it  proved  otherwise  though,  for  satisfaction  was  demanded,**  iwl 
here  he  drew  himself  up  even  more  perpi'ndicularly — "and  I  i«i 
doomed  to  the  fate  you  mentioned.  The  townspeople,  howerer^  «w 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  ;  the  General  ordered  a  close  rsig  to  li 
formed,  and  the  dragoons,  as  I  have  already  told  you.  Strode  m 
lightly,  although  they  made  a  show  to  the  contrary,  that  I  ladied  Ml 
nothing  exceiit  the  shame,  which  was  for  that  reason  the  xnoit  '^ 
ing."  IVIy  old  friend  was  greatly  affected  by  tin's  recital;  I " 
silent  as  himself,  and  resolved  never  to  recur  to  the  subject* 

I  soon  began  to  pass  my  time  very  agreeably  In  the  hours  of 
tion  from  duty  ;  the  Adjutant  had  introduced  me  to  the  Jlegtomrte,  at 
as  I  had  learned  to  play  at  ombre  when  a  boy  at  home,  I  hecsine  s  f?iT 
welcome  locum  ienens  when  one  or  other  of  the  party  was  ptefrnttJ 
from  taking  his  place.  In  time  I  had  more  than  t  liked  of  this  ^^ 
for,  since  I  did  not  play  upon  my  own  account,  but  for  the  ib 
one  of  the  parties  was  sure  to  be  displeased  with  me,  whether  1  lost  ( 
won.     Piquet  amused  me  much  more;  I  played  that  gaoM  ^ 


guard  with  m^  good  old  Behbeiiii  wlio  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
repique  me,  altbougli  we  never  played  for  money. 

Another  amusement  interested  me  in  a  far  greater  degree — namely, 
visiting  a  spinning-parlour,  the  place  of  reunion  for  many  of  the  pret- 
tiest maidens  in  the  town,  who  met  to  bear  and  relate,  by  the  hum  of 
the  spinning-wheel,  various  histories,  and  in  particular  those  of  ghosts 
and  goblinsi.  The  young  Cornet  was  very  auccessful  in  such  narrations; 
and  if  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  thread  on  the  reel  snapped  sud- 
denly by  some  sly  management  of  his,  the  merriment  did  but  increase, 
and  the  sole  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  offender  was,  that  he  sliould 
relate  a  new  terriflc  story.  I  did  not  come  off  so  well  upon  another 
occasion,  where  my  petulance  brought  upon  me  a  severe  rebuke  from 
my  superior  officers. 

There  lived  in  the  town  a  mjin>  a  brolcer  by  trade,  who  often  relieved 
u&  poor  fellows  when  in  need,  with  the  loan  of  a  few  crowns.  This  man, 
whose  acquaintance  I  stoon  made,  had  enticed  me  into  llie  purchase  of 
a  pair  of  leathers,  as  of  something  remarkable^  and  so  they  proved — re- 
markably bad,  and  qa  yet  they  hiid  not  been  paid  for :  he  came  one  day 
iknd  asked  for  his  niooey,  when  I  endeavoured  to  make  him  take  off  some- 
thing from  the  price  of  his  bad  merchandize ;  this  he  refused  lo  do,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  pay  his  whole  demand.  Out  of  revenge^  I  contrived  to 
pin  upon  the  back  of  his  coat  a  rabbit's  tail  whicli  I  chanced  to  possess, 
and  then  let  him  go  hi  si  way.  I  ran  to  the  window  in  order  to  watcfi 
the  result  of  my  revenge ;  and  presently  siw  my  man  arrive  in  the 
market-place,  and  walk  across  it  with  rather  a  swinging  gait,  which 
kept  the  appendage  to  his  back  in  a  perpendicular  position-  All  the 
pas«ers-hy  laughed ;  but  notliing  was  said  until  he  came  opposite  the 
guard*house,  when  a  dragoon  called  out,  *'  Hey-day,  shepherd  !'* — ni» 
unsuitable  name,  on  account  of  the  fleecy  addition  to  his  co[it^ — "  what 
the  deuce  is  that  which  you  wear  upon  your  back?''  The  broker 
quickly  laid  hold  of  the  insulted  part,  jerked  off  the  rabhit*s  tail  with 
an  imprecation,  and  stared  about  him  for  awhile;  then,  suddenly  a 
light  seemed  to  break  in  upon  him,  and  turning  towards  my  dwelling  be 
made  a  threatening  gesture  with  his  hand,  and  called  out,  *Mt's  the 
Cornet  who  has  played  me  this  trick,  but  he  shall  pay  for  it/'  I  had 
withdrawn  from  the  window  previously  to  his  menaces,  and  heard  them 
first  from  my  superior  ofhcers. 

Quite  unexpectedly  we  received  orders  to  take  up  cantonments  near 
Cassel ;  the  cause  of  this  soon  became  known  to  us.  I^Iarshal  Berna- 
^dotte.  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  now  King  of  Sweden,  quitted  the  elec- 
orate  of  Hanover,  and  marched  with  his  corps  d'armee  by  Cassel  and 
lamberg,  into  Austria,  for  the  campaign  of  1805,  At  Sangershausen, 
on  the  frontier,  our  regiment,  with  the  hussars,  was  drawn  up,  and 
there  1  surveyed  the  pa-jsage  of  the  nobly  equipped  and  disciplined 
Trench  troops,  (equipped,  no  doubt,  out  of  Hanoverian  contributions,) 
rho,  for  their  bearing  and  the  brilliancy  which  surrounded  them,  were 
ibsoJute!y  dazzling.  The  next  day  the  iSlarshal  show^ed  himself  also, 
but  bis  horse  unluckily  fell  with  him  as  he  bowed  his  head  to  enter 
the  electoral  chateau. 

This  IVIarshal  impressed  me  with  so  much  the  more  respect  as  I  knew 
already  how  he  had  fought  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy,  and  that  he  was 
as  remarkable  for  his  talents  aa  for  his  bravery.  We  were  then  appointed 
to  observe  the  marching  through  of  the  French  troops,  to  prevent  dis- 
order »  &c,,  and  thus  we  stood  over  them  like  sentinels  ;  but  the  next 
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year  brought  about  changes  which  we  little  dreamt  of.     Ij 
part,  had  severe  duty>  from   two  in  the  momijig,  when  iire  fodi 
on  horseback,  until  ten  at  night*  besides  the  fre<)ueatl j  oeeiifiiBC  nialt 
with  the  heavy  flag,  which  was,  f<ir  my  young  iftresigUi,  a  mnM  ion- 

i  taste  of  the  toiliiome  days  awaiting  me. 

When  the  passage  of  the  French  was  at  an  end,  we  returaed  hmk  m 
our  old  gaiTison  and  our  old  idleness,  which  I  heartily  Imiged  li 
change  for  a  freer,  more  active  life,  as  is  the  case  too  at  present  wA 
our  young  officers.  I  therefore  heard,  with  livdy  joy*  lliat  otir  wp' 
ment  was  to  march  into  Hanan  to  levy  contributions. 

Here  was  at  least  a  change  of  scene  •  the  march  pleaa^  me  w«- 
drously^  as  well  as  the  exchange  of  our  everyday  life  for  whmt  mppeani 
to  me  BO  new  and  busy*  Our  place  of  abode,  too,  offered  many  plevsrei; 
it  was  in  the  so- named  free  jurisdiction  of  Hanan,  and  was  invented  bj 
the  Elector  with  a  force  for  levying  contribution,  hecaase  the  yoatii  ot 

;  the  district  hud  refused  entering  the  service  of  the  sovereign  un6tt 
whose  governmeut  this  jurisdiction  had  only  lately  been  placed*  Oor 
treatment  was  excellent ;  every  non-oommissionea  ofBcer  received  leo- 
pence  a- day,  and  every  private  fivepence;  the  officers  were  oo  fret 
quarters,  and  allowed  considerable  table-money  beside*.  Tbesa  repn- 
salB  soon  overcame  alt  opposition  ;  so  that  after  the  expiratioa  ef  wMm 
weeks  we  left  the  neighbourhood,  not  for  our  garrison^  bat,  oooiwiii* 
ably  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  through  Hanan  for  Gelleniiatt- 
aen.     Here  extraordinarily  good  quarters   were  allotted   to  ne  IQ  i 

;  water-milU  adjacent  to  the  town,  whose  zealous  catholic  ownen  hti 
for  a  long  time  aforded  hospitality  to  a  French  emigrant  prie4t»  si  i« 

i  a  highly  honoured  guest.     This  gentleman  was  very  glad  that  I  could 

I  converse  with  him  in  his  mother-tongue,  and  the  partiality  whkk  be 

'  an  that  account  evinced  for  me,  imparted  itself  in  such  a  degree  to  lot 
hosts,  that  they  let  me  want  for  notbing- 

The  ctimfurtable  bed,  however,  which  I  obtained  through  this  ttten* 
tion,  held  me  prisoner  sometimes  beyond  my  appointed  time,  sad  I 
omitted  oftener  than  was  right  to  go  my  rounds*  Notwithst4ndxii| 
I  niade  my  report  each  time  to  the  Adjutant  at  the  aociiatoaied  hmtt 

I  that  '*  nothing  new  had  occurred  in  my  quarters.*'  For  a  time  ttt 
went  on  well,  but  the  Adjutant— I  know  not  how — ^became  awart  rf 

I  my  negligence ;  and  when  I  again,  with  a  bold  forehead,  came  In  beir 
witness  to  the  health  and  good  behaviour  of  my  subordinates,  be  ob- 
served, shaking  his  head,  ''That  surprises  me;  you  certainly  have  sat 
properly  visited  them :  Sergeant  Ricbter  is  lying  sick  in  his  qnmrUfiT 
— they  were  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town ; — *'  make  haste  to  the  iiif» 
geon,  and  send  him  off  to  the  invalid." 

Conscience-stricken,  I  ventured  not  the  smallest  observattoOi  bot 
thought  only  to  repdr  my  fault  by  making  the  greatest  poiaible  haite. 
resting  not  until  i  had  fuund  the  surgeon  and  seen  him  on  his  ro«d  t« 
the  sick  man  ;  whereupon  I  returned  to  my  quarters.  Here,  seated  ia 
my  great  arm-chair,  I  was  compLicently  surveying  a  row  of  little 
pictures  of  angels  which  I  had  strung  upon  a  pack*thread,  exactly  or«r 
the  Ptove,  and  which  danced  about  with  the  motion  of  the  mill 
machinery,  when  all  at  once  in  rushed  the  surgeon^  who,  red  wirhcholfT 
and  a  hot  walk,  threw  himself  upon  a  chair  opposite,  and  thus  in  a  ti^ 
addressed  me,  *'  I  would  you  were  in  heaven,  young  sir,  with  your  «^ 
geants,  to  send  me  in  this  boiling  heat  to  the  other  end  of  the  snharbi; 
and  wfjen  I  reach  the  quarter  there  sits  the  fellow  in  heart's  coalfat 
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over  a  portion  of  brandy  and  sausage  enough  to  make  even  as  healthy 
a  man  as  himself  sick.  What  the  deuce  put  such  thing  into  yoor 
head  ?"  I  soon  perceived  that  the  Adjutant  had  set  a  trap  for  me,  into 
which  I  had  blindly  £Edlen ;  but  to  have  dragged  the  poor  surgeon  in 
with  me  gave  me  great  concern.  I  ruefully  stated  my  case  to  him,  and 
•  prepared  myself  to  be  well  reprimanded — as  fell  out  in  the  sequel — ^by 
the  Adjutant^  as  well  as  by  the  captain  of  my  company.  In  future  I 
was  more  careful. 


THE  CONSUMPTIVE. 

Mother  !  iweet  mother !  my  poor  heart  is  breaking. 
To  see  thee  thus  mourning  so  sadly  for  me, 

And  sooner  I  shall  my  last  slumber  be  taking, — 
I  fain  would  delay,'  to  be  longer  with  thee. 

Thy  greeting  is  now  in  the  language  of  sorrow, 
Tluit  once  would  delight  me  with  accents  of  love ; 

And  the  smiles  that  at  times  thy  worn  features  will  borrow. 
But  the  pain  of  awaking  them  bitterly  prove ! 

Oh,  why  art  thou  dianged  ?     Is  thy  child  less  endearing. 
That  thus  she  is  chiding  the  tears  from  thine  eyes  ? 

Or  canst  thou  mistrust  the  fond  looks  she  is  wearing, 
To  tell  thee  what  thoughts  in  her  bosom  arise  ? 

Forgive  me,  sweet  mother, — I  would  not  distress  thee. 
Or  doubt  an  affection  so  true  as  thine  own  ; 

And  long  may  the  spirit  in  yonder  land  bless  thee. 

When  the  bird  thou  hast  cherishM  hath  thitherward  flown. 

I  know  that  my  days  on  this  fair  earth  are  closing. 
That  the  glow  on  my  cheek  but  betokens  decay, 

Like  the  flower  that  seemingly  fair  is  reposing. 
Though  slowly  within  it  is  wearing  away. 

I  feel  my  strength  fail  me  ;  but  light  is  the  burden 
That  Fate  could  impose,  were  it  only  on  me  ; 

But,  mother,  though  glory  itself  is  the  guerdon, 
I  turn  from  the  thought,  and  cling  closer  to  thee  ! 

My  dreams  are  of  heaven,— its  beauties  unveiling. 
Invite  me  to  wander  and  taste  of  their  bliss  ; 

But  sudden  I  see  thee,  and  love  then  assailing. 
Overshadows  yon  region  while  thou  art  in  this  ! 

I  hear  the  glad  hymns  from  the  side  of  still  waters. 
That  angels  are  tuning  to  welcome  the  blest ; 

And.  though  I  would  join  God's  worshipping  daughters. 
While  thou  wert  all  lonely,  could  I  be  at  rest  ? 

•    AJvinother !  how  happy  'twould  be,  if  together 
We  joumey'd  away  from  this  valley  of  tears. 
And  blending  our  hearts  in  communion  for  ever, 
We  knew  not  a  grief,  with  no  cause  for  our  fears  ! 

But  should  it  be  will'd  that  I  enter  before  thee 
The  portals  of  darkness  that  leads  us  on  high, 

My  spirit,  unfettered,  will  then  hover  o'er  thee,^ 
And  thou  wilt  be  conscious  thy  child  is  still  nigh ! 
VOIi.  XVII.  ^  ^ 
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In  his  elbow  cliair^  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  with  the  newspaper  in  am 
hand  and  the  bell-rope  in  the  other,  sat  Mr.  Yellowly,  a  gentkonii 
just  so  far  advanced  in  life  as  to  make  the  suspicion  reasonable  that  tbe 
remainder  of  the  journey  was  not  likely  to  prove  so  pleasant  as  tbit 
which  he  had  gone  through ;  and  who,  accordingly,  if  such  a  thing 
might  have  been,  would  willingly  have  walked  back  two  or  three 


And  yet,  neither  the  aspect,  speech,  nor  manners  of  il^Ir.  Yellowlj 
were  such  as  to  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  particular- 
ly well-treated  on  the  road.  On  the  contrary,  to  judge  from  these,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  wherever  he  had  put  up  he  had  ben 
"  ]>ut  up,"  and  that  he  had  not  so  much  been  taken  in  to  bait  as  taken 
in  to  be  baited.  He  was  very  morose,  impatient,  and  crusty :  laoeii- 
ing,  however,  a  good  deal,  (if  a  short,  dry,  husky  chuckle  may  be  etlwd 
a  laugh,)  but  ever  at  wrong  times  and  seasons ;  as  thougn  the  oua 
were  bound  by  a  covenant  to  laugh  during  his  lifetime  as  much  as  hu 
neighbours ;  with  a  special  proviso  in  his  own  favour,  or  rather  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  that  he  mi^ht  make  up  his  allotted  quantity  of 
laughter  on  occasions  upon  which  none  of  his  neighbours  would  hart 
dreamt  of  moving  a  muscle. 

A  word  concerning  his  person.  He  was  very  tall ;  but  an  ugly  stoop 
of  the  shoulders  lessened  his  height.  He  was  exceedingly  thin  —  to 
thin,  that  he  must  have  inherited  the  thousand  natural  shocks  thtt 
flesh  is  heir  to  in  right  of  his  bones,  which  even  now  were  large  tod 
strong  enough  to  maintain  any  right  belonging  to  him.  He  was  terri- 
bly pitted  with  the  small-pox,  and  was  of  an  adust  complexion ;  tad 
he  had  large  ears,  which  no  audible  sound  could  escape,  and  small  eyes, 
from  which  no  visible  object  was  hidden. 

The  newspaper  did  not  seem  to  yield  him  mucb  satisfaction. 
''  Pish  !"  "  Stuff!"  «  Absurd  !"  fell  from  him  at  intervals.  "  Here '« 
a  fellow  broke  his  leg  down  a  fire-escape !  Ha !  ha !  ba !  losored, 
too.  He  should  send  in  the  surgeon's  bill  to  the  office.  The  Phoenix 
must  pay  him  who  nicks  the  fees.  Ha!  ha!  Well  done  X  97! 
Always  use  your  baton  across  the  head  of  an  Irishman  before  jnm  take 
him  into  custody.     It  reminds  him  of  home." 

Mr.  Yellowly  threw  down  the  paper,  and  rang  the  bell  violsatlj. 
Tbe  landlady  obeyed  the  summons  on  the  instant. 

"  At  it  again,  old  Yellowly ! "  said  she,  wiping  her  hands  upon  her 
apron  as  she  ascended  the  stairs :  '*  what  a  man  it  is ! — always  oo  tbe 
foot  for  him  —  up  and  down  —  up  and  down  —  up  and  down,  all  iht 
blessed  day  long." 

She  opened  the  door.  "  Good  morning,  sir  ! "  with  a  curtsey  inrsri- 
ably  accorded  to  "furnished"  lodgers. 

"  Come  in,  marm,"  said  Mr.  Yellowly  testily;  "  don't  stand  in  tbe 
passage.  I  can't  bellow  to  make  myself  heard  out  there.  Now,  maro ; 
you  were  telling  me  of  the  people  on  the  second  floor — the  young  nus 
and  woman,  and  brat — " 

"  A  sweet  chWdV*  cived 'NVt^,  l»^\xswm. 
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,  "  How  do  you  hnow  ?  have  you  ever  bitten  a  piece  out  of  him  ?  '* 
cried  Yellowly  with  a  sneer.  "Ha!  ha  I  a  sweet  child — srt^cct  I 
Pah!"  \dth  an  explosion  that  made  the  landlady  start  *'  Well,  I 
ask  yon,  marm  (the  murm  very  broad),  whether  you  think  they're 
honest?" 

"  HoneBt !  why  you  haven't  missed  nothing,  sir  ?  "  cried  Blrs.  Lett-* 
aom.     "  La !  sir  !  you've  given  me  such  a  tyrn  ! " 

"  Yes,  you  spun  round  terribly.  Snch  a  turn  ! — pish  ! "  exclaimed 
Yellowly.  *'  No,  Tve  missed  nothing  yet-  What  d'ye  think  of  *ern  ? 
Do  they  owe  you  mnch  ?" 

"  Well — they're  back  in  their  rent  nine  weeks  come  Blonday,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Lettsom  ;  *'  but  I  can't  hut  say,  I  think  they  '11  pay  me 
as  soon  as  they  can." 

"Hal  ha  I— Why?" 

"  Why^  sir,  hecanse  I  like  the  looks  of  both  of  'em,  and  the  sweet 
— leastways,  the  little  bahy,  too." 

*'Ho!  ho  f  ho!"  said  Mr.  Yellowly  with  emphatic  regularity  of 
cadence,  and  after  casting  up  liis  hands  and  eyes,  he  enjoyed  a  hearty 
private  ch tickle  over  ajf^inst  the  bell- rope. 

During  this  piece  of  self-indulgence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Yellowly, 
Mrs.  Lettsom,  who  had  no  small  faith  in  her  oratorical  powers,  was 
seriously  arranging  her  withered  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

"  Well,  sir/'  she  began  ;  "I  am  free  to  confess — " 

"  Free  to  confess'— ;/i-ce  to  confess  \ — Bah  I "  interrnpted  Yellowly- 
(Let  us  add,  and  no  wonder.  Since  Mrs.  Lettsom  has  taken  the  phrase 
into  favour,  let  us  hope  we  shall  never  again  hear  the  wretched  slang 
in  the  House  of  Commons.) 

'*  Free  to  confess/'  pursued  Mrs.  Lettsom,  who  was  not  so  easily  to 
be  bullied  out  of  so  genteel  a  mode  of  speech — '*  when  Mrs,  Barrett 
first  took  my  rooms,  I  did  ex|>ect  they'd  have  hroughf  a  deal  more 
goods  along  with  'em — nothing  but  a  bed  and  bedstead,  a  few  chairs 
and  an  old  table,  and  a  pictur'  or  two  of  Mr.  Barrett's  own  painting. 
Lud  I  how  the  bits  o'  things  did  jump  about  the  great  big  van  they  'd 
hired,  as  it  came  trundling  down  the  street." 

*'  The  fresh  air  had  given  *em  spirits,  marm,"  said  Yellowly. 

'*He!  be!  bet  I  suppose  so*  Well,  sir,  Mrs.  Barrett  and  the 
baby  came  first,  before  the  goods,  aod  she  told  me  a  b>ng  pedigret^ — 
how  they  'd  been  once  all  right  and  comfortable  ;  but  Mr.  Barrett  had 
accepted  bills  for  a  friend,  and  had  had  to  pay  two  or  three,  and  they 
were  hunted  to  death  about  the  rest ;  but  I  should  be  sure  of  my  rent, 
and — " 

Mr.  Yellowly  had  been  paying  little  attention  to  this  speech*  His 
eyes  were  directed  towards  something  at  the  door,  and  having  slily 
divested  his  foot  of  one  slipper,  just  as  Mrs.  Lettsom  had  arrived  at  the 
point  at  which  we  paused,  he  launched  it  with  malicious  energy  to- 
wards the  object  which  had  attracted  bis  attention.  A  bind  yelp  and 
a  scouring  along  the  passtige  attested  the  triumph  of  his  skill. 

The  landlady  would  have  resented  this  unprovoked  assault  upon  her 
highly- favoured  and  ill-favoured  canine  domestic,  only  that  in  all 
canes  of  "  Lettsom  i».  Yellowly/*  she  held  a  three-guinea  weekly  brief 
against  the  plaintlfF,  and  was  by  no  means  diispt^sed  to  throw  it  u  p, 
8lie  could  not,  however,  conceal  a  tinge  of  displeasure,  with  an  '*  O 
air  !  how  could  you  ? " 

"  What  the  devil,  marm,  do  you  mean  bv  alwaM%Wvt\^\Ti^\^«Jct  \\>o, 

TATA  ^ 
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with  you,"  cried  Yellowly,  "  as  though  you  took  me  for  a  rat  or  • 
badger  ?  " 

'*  I  never  knew  a  dumb  animal  more  harmless  and  unoffensiTe  than 
him/'  said  Mrs.  Lettsom  demurely. 

"  A  dumb  animal !  I  wish  he  were  mute.  He  makes  a  devil  of  a 
noise.  I'll  have  him  in  a  noose  or  the  water *butt  before  long.  I  hate 
the  pudgy,  dapper  beast.  He 's  out-grown  his  jacket — curse  him !  and 
has  got  a  patent  perpetual-motion  appendix." 

"  Lud !  what 's  that>  sir  ?  "  said  the  landlady,  laughing. 

"  A  tail  always  wagging^"  replied  the  other  fiercely.  ^'  Oo  up-stain 
to  Mr.  Barrett,  and  ask  him  if  he  '11  breakfast  with  me.  No— -first  9» 
<ioft;n-stairs,  and  boil  three  or  four  what-should-have-been-long-befiire- 
this,  old  Qocks  and  hens, — the  nen^-laid  eggs.  Tell  Barrett  not  to  kei^ 
me  waiting." 

Mrs.  Lettsom  departed  to  fulfil  her  mission,  muttering,  ''  An  old 
badger !  and  so  you  are  ;  and  an  old  bear,  too.  I  won'i  boil  the  eggs 
first— old  fool!" 

Mr.  Barrett  himself  answered  the  knock  at  his  door,  and  received 
the  message.  It  seemed  to  cause  him  considerable  surprise.  First,  he 
passed  his  hand  across  his  chin,  intimating  that  he  was  not  shaved— 
then  cast  his  eye  upon  the  sleeve  of  his  old  coat  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  significantly  expressive  of  his  knowledge  that  it  fvas  old,  and 
then  turned  towards  his  wife,  as  though  he  took  it  for  granted  (as  wis 
indeed  the  case)  that  these  signs  had  been  understood. 

Mrs.  Lettsom  also  was  not  unaware  of  their  import.  ''  O !  blev 
you ;  don't  mind  him,"  said  she ;  "  he  won*t  core  how  you  look — 
not  he." 

'*  Think  not  ?  "  said  Barrett,  with  a  dubious  brow. 

"  Not  a  bit — not  a  bit.     I'll  tell  him  you're  coming." 

"  With  my*compliments,"  said  Barrett,  calling  after  her,  and  putting 
himself  forthwith  under  his  wife's  transforming  hand,  who  presently 
brushed  his  old  coat,  stuck  up  his  hair,  arranged  the  folds  of  his  stock, 
sewed  on  a  button  to  his  waistcoat,  and  dismissed  him  with  tolenble 
confidence  in  his  exterior. 

Mr.  Yellowly  saluted  his  visitor,  as  he  entered  the  room,  with  a  kind 
of  grunt.  "  If  I  were  to  say,  Barrett,  I'm  happy  to  see  you,  I  shoald 
tell  a  lie,  which  I  don't  mean  to  do,"  said  he,  with  a  mock  bow  and  a 
wry  face.  *'  I'm  not  sorry  you're  come,  though  ;  for  I  want  my  break- 
fast. Sit  down — no ;  just  pick  up  that  slipper, — that's  it — thank'ee. 
I  caught  Master  Pincher  at  last — hang  him  !  I'd  long  had  my  eye 
upon  him." 

At  this  moment  Airs.  Lettsom  appeared  with  the  toast  and  eggs. 

"  Now,  Barrett,"  said  his  host,  "  fall  to.  I  want  to  speak  to  you ; 
but  not  nuw.  Mum's  the  word  at  munching  time,  eh  ?  What  the 
devil  are  you  laughing  at  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  said  Barrett  hastily. 

''  You  're  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  sir,"  observed  Yellowly ;  "  to 
laugh  at  nothing  is  to  lay  a  trap  for  the  tooth-ache." 

''  A  strange  old  blade,  this/'  thought  Barrett,  taking  an  egg. 
When  breakfast  was  at  length  dispatched,  and  tlie  tea-things  rfr> 
moved,  Mr.  Yellowly  took  two  or  three  turns  about  the  room,  listened 
at  the  door,  and  then  came  and  sat  down  directly  opposite  his  visitor, 
staring  him  full  in  the  face,  for  a  space  of  some  moments. 

"  Mr.  BaTTett,  1  Via\e  %om^\.\vvEv% \a  ^y  ^^  Y^"*     ^ut,  stay— first— 
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youVe  not  very  well  off,  are  yoti  ?  you  Iiavn*t  riches  up-stairs  that  you 
roll  about  in,  have  you  ?  you  doi/t  weigh  yourself  every  morning  with 
gold,  do  you  ?  come* — you're  cursetlly  pnor*  eh  ?*' 

Barrett  was  a  good-naturerl  fellow,  but  he  didn't  altogether  like 
the^e  sudden  interrogatories,  the  eager  c|uerist  looking  the  while  as 
though  he  only  awaited  the  opening  of  his  mouth  to  jump  down  his 
throat.  He,  however,  smiled  it  off,  saying — "  Excuse  me,  sir,  you 
are  a  little  abrupt     I  am  not  quite  a  Rothschild  certainly  ;  but — *' 

"  Nearly  related  to  him  ? — No  I  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  that;  butj 
however — " 

*'  Why,  sir,  should  you  suspect  that  I  am  so  cursedly  poor,  as  you 
call  it?**  asked  Barrett  a  little  more  gravely. 

"  Why/'  replied  Yellowly,  turning  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and 
spreading  out  hia  handsj — "  when  a  man  lakes  a  second  lloor,  and 
brings  his  bits  o*  things  dancing  all  the  way  in  a  great  big  van — that's 
old  Dame  Lettsom's  story  under-ground^^-**' 

*'  I  see  it  is,  sir/*  exclaimed  Barrett,  greatly  chagrined^ — "  yon  are 
an  excellent  mimic.     But,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Yellowl}- — '* 

**  That  I  said  too  much^  and  so  I  die!,"  cried  the  other: — "  there — 
shake  hands." 

It  was  impossible  to  be  olfended  with  this  old  fellow ;  Barrett  tried, 
but  be  couldn't,  and  so  he  gave  it  up  as  a  hopeless  task* 

"  As  lo  second  floors,"  he  said  lightly — "  1  don't  know  what  to  say, 
IVIan,  Mr.  Yellowly,  is  like  a  balloon/' 

'  The  deuce  he  is  !"  cried  Yellowl y  with  some  asperity — *'  like  a 
balloon  ]  Bah  1  D —  it,  he 's  a  great  deal  more  like  a  baboon.  Like 
a  balloon  ! " 

*'  I  mean,  sir,"  explained  Barrett  in  some  confusion,  "  as  to  the 
second  iioor.     The  less  htdlast  he  has,  the  higher  he  goes/' 

*'  Very  witty.  Ha  I  hee  !"  said  Yel  lowly — "  1  hope  the  laugh  was 
to  your  liking.  Like  a  balloon  I  If  your  wit  were  a  parachute,  Barrett, 
you'd  break  your  neck,  and  people  would  say,  *  Well  done  1'  Bnt 
now  to  business.  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  'ni  a  very  charitable 
man  ?" 

"  Mr.  Yellowly,"  cried  Barrett  rising,  "this  is  too  much.  You  ask 
me  to  breakfast  with  you,  and  insult  me  upon  my  poverty.  Charitable 
man,  sir  I  Charityt  sir  1 — '* 

*'  Stop  a  moment,  will  you?"  cried  Yellowly,  as  Barrett  stalked  to- 
wards the  door.  "  Bless  the  fellow  f  do  you  think  l*m  going  to  give 
mm  any  of  my  money?  not  I*  assure  yourself  of  that.  Come  back. 
You  shan't  have  a  farthing  of  mine,  I  give  you  my  honour.  Won't 
that  tempt  you  ?     Sit  down." 

Barrett  aid  so  with  a  very  bad  grace,  waving  his  hand  deprecatingly. 
**  I  mustn't  hear  a  word  of  it,  sir." 

**  You  shan't  if  you  would,  I  can  tell  you,"  exclaimed  Yellowly.  **  I 
»ay,  I'm  a  very  charitable  man—a  very  benevolent  man — a  good  man. 
Now,  I've  a  large  fortune,  and  1  think  uf  leaving  it  to  one  of  the  hos- 

Eitals*  Now,  after  my  death,  when  the  trustees  come  to  know  what  a 
Qge  sum  I've  bequeathed  to  their  institution,  don't  you  think  they'll 
be  anxious  to  possess  a  portrait  of  their  munificent  benefactor?  My 
portrait  drawn  to  the  very  life,  eh  ?  Now,  if  the  trustees  of  Guy'Si 
you  see — the  tru&tees  of  Guy's — " 

There  was  something  in  the  name  of  that  respectable  founder,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  portrait  of  the  queer-looKin^  icWcvw  \i^l«t^\k\\s^^ 
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that  was  too  much  for  the  risible  muscles  of  Barrett.  He  was  fain  to 
arise  abruptly,  and  to  walk  to  the  window.  Mr.  Yellowly  aTailed 
himself  of  that  opportunity  of  enjoying  a  hearty  laugh  at  a  card-rack 
on  the  mantel-piece. 

Barrett  was  the  first  to  resume  the  discourse.  Presenting  a  face  of 
extraordinary  richness  of  colour,  he  said,  returning  to  his  seat,  "  I  bcf 
pardon — ^this  vile  cough  of  mine — ^you  were  saying — " 

''  My  portrait  for  Guy's — ^yes.  Well,  you  paint  portraits, don't  you? 
You  draw  fellows  with  their  hands  in  their  waistcoats,  booka  on  tlie 
table,  and  a  red  curtain  behind  'em — ^looking  as  they  nerer  looked — in 
clothes  they  never  wore — with  a  monstrous  shadow  of  their  noses  oo 
one  cheek,  and  O  Lord !  tuch  frill  and  collar !  *' 

''  I  do  paint  portraits,"  said  Barrett,  his  eyes  brightening,  '*  and  I 
am  sure  1  shall  be  very  happy—" 

"  To  paint  mine,"  interrupted  Yellowly ;  "  well,  where'a  the  hin- 
drance ?  Here  are  you.  Here  am  I.  Bring  down  your  brushes  sad 
your  paints,  and  your — confound  me,  if  I  know  the  names  of  yaor 
things.     But  what's  the  figure  to  be,  eh  ?" 

''  That  you  must  yourself  decide,"  answered  Barrett, — "  whether  s 
whole  length,  or  a  half  length,  or — " 

''  Hang  your  half  lengths,  and  your  whole  lengths,"  cried  Yellowly, 
"  I  mean  the  figure — the  price — what's  the  price  ?  " 

"  Well — for  a  mere  head — " 

'*  Yes,  that's  it :  how  much  a  head?" 

"  Five  fiuineas." 

Mr.  Yellowly  bent  his  brows,  and  looked  sternly.  '<  I'll  have  him," 
said  he.  "  Bring  down  your  paints.  It's  not  very  much  for  a  good 
likeness.  When  I  was  a  youug  fellow  like  you,  Barrett,  I've  spent 
more  than  that  over  night,  and  had  no  likeness  of  myself  next  morn- 
ing.    I'll  have  him." 

*'  Have  at  you,  then,  ugly  old  sinner  as  you  are,"  thought  Barrett, 
as  he  vanished  from  the  room.  "  I'll  do  him  brown — ^ha !  ha .'  I 
must  do  him  brown,  if  I  mean  to  paint  a  likeness." 

"  1  like  that  youngster,"  said  Yellowly,  when  the  other  had  retiied. 
''  There's  something  animated — manly  about  him.  Strange,  that  all 
fellows  with  empty  pockets  don't  hang  themselves.  Poor  devil! 
Happy  rascal ! " 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mrs.  Barrett  had  been  on  tenter-hooks  of  ei- 
treme  powers  of  tension — "  torn  by  conflicting  emotions,"  as  the  no- 
velists say.  She  was  sensitively  aware  that  they  were  nine  weab 
''  back  in  their  rent."  Could  Mrs.  Lettsom,  solicitous  for  specie,  bot 
deficient  in  moral  or  physical  courage,  have  engaged  the  gentleman  in 
the  parlours  as  an  auxiliary  towards  ejectment  ?  Was  her  James 
really  taking  a  peaceable  breakfast,  or  having  a  colloquial  set-to  witk 
Mr.  Yellowly  ?  The  recent  tameness  of  aspect  of  Mrs.  Lettsom  did 
not  seem  to  favour  the  latter  supposition;  but  she  had  Leant  her 
mother  say,  ''  You  should  never  judge  people  from  appearances,"  and, 
now  she  thought  of  it,  there  was  something  strange  in  Mrs.  Lettsom'i 
manner.  She  looked  confused.  A  back  garret  and  a  series  of  banjtf 
days  were  making  themselves  exceedingly  conspicuous  in  the  prcCtj 
little  woman's  imagination,  when  her  husband  appeared,  to  rcnolvc  bcr 
doubts.     '*  Well,  James—" 

**  Well,  Anne.  The  strangest  original  below  that  ever  kept  himdf 
clear  of  a  mad-\iou^eJ* 


"  What  has  he  been  saying  ? "  urged  the  wife — "  has  he  been  com- 
plaining of  us,  or  of  the  child  ?     Has  Mrs.  Lettsom — '* 

*'  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear.  He's  our  gcKHl  angel  in  the  shape 
of  an  ugly  old  man.  He  wants  his  portrait — a  tive-guinea  job  ;  and 
if  I  don*t  take  him  off  with  photographic  auddenness,  may  this  hand 
accept  bills  till  Doomsday.  Vexatious!"  he  added  suddenly,  "  IVe 
no  canvas  that  will  suit  him.  It  won't  do  to  paint  out  that  glorious 
bit  of  Cuyp  ;  that  grey  horse  is  worth  a  million.     No^it  won't  do." 

*'  What  would  a  new  one  cost?"  faltered  Airs.  Barrett. 

"  More  than  could  be  raised  out  of  our  joint  pockets,"  answered  the 
artist.     *'  I  have  some  fifteen  pence." 

**  And  I  only  two  shillings  in  the  world." 

Barrett  tapped  the  side  of  his  nose  sagaciously,  and  proceeded  to  a 
trunk,  whence  he  drew  forth  an  article  of  wearing  apparel,  which  with 
sonie  skill  he  compressed  into  a  still  smaller  bulk^  and  deposited  in  his 
pocket' 

"  What,  once  more,  James  ?'*  exclaimed  his  wife — *'  O  dear  i  dear  ! 
when  is  this  to  have  an  end  ?  " 

Barrett  answered  with  a  knowing  wink,  and  disappeared^  returning 
in  about  half  an  hour  with  the  required  canvas  in  one  hand,  and  a 
small  card  in  the  other.  ^*  That  makes  up  the  pack/'  said  he,  pre- 
senting it  to  his  partner ;  '*  lay  it  with  its  fellows.  Now  for  Yellowly. 
I  wish  the  face  were  mine  to  ask  him  for  the  money  before  the  face 
were  his  ;  but  I  can't  do  it." 

Mr.  Yellowly's  favourable  opinion  of  the  artist  was  made  manifest 
in  hii  deportment  towards  him,  when  Barrett  came  down  fnrni.shed 
with  all  the  accessories  of  his  art.  The  old  gentleman  rendered  him- 
aelf  up  to  his  direction  without  a  grunt  or  even  a  murmur;  and  sat  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  as  motionless  as  a  statue,  with  exemplary 
patience  and  coiistiiucy.  During  his  first  sitting,  he  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting from  Barrett  a  relation  of  the  leading  incidents  of  his  life,  in- 
cluding a  succinct  account  of  the  transactions  which  had  reduced  him 
to  his  present  perplexity.  With  regard  to  these,  it  seemed  that 
Barrett,  at  one  of  the  taverns  in  the  vicinity  of  Covent  Garden,  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Francis  Loosefish,  a  gentleman  of  the 
in€»t  insinuating  affability  of  address,  and  that  the  acquaintance  had 
»ocm  mellowed  into  an  intimacy,  which  as  shortly  ripened  into  frlend- 
•hip.  Loosefish,  it  appeared,  was  unfortunate  in  a  most  crabbed  and 
Daccommoilating  uncle,  who  with  fiend -like  tenacity  had  grasped  and 
ill  retained  a  large  sum  of  money  to  which  he  (Loosefish)  was  en- 
titled under  his  father's  will.  Yes — ^thisbase,  iuhimjauGrindley,  the 
sole  executor,  was  nefariously  withholding  a  small  but  sufficient  com. 
patency  which  paternal  affection  had  bequeathed.  But  the  talons  of 
the  law  were  now  fixed  upon  the  unprincipled  sinner,  and  he  must 
perforce  refund,  Meanwhile,  would  Barrett  accept  a  few  bills  for  him 
in  order  that  he  might  lubricate  the  wheels  of  justice  and  accelerate 
its  speed — the  money  to  provide  for  which  would,  to  a  dead  certainty, 
be  extracted  from  Griudley  long  before  they  came  to  maturity  ?  Who 
could  refuse  so  reasonable  a  request — made,  too,  by  a  friend 

"  Who  taJk*d  of  !iii  Rsphaela,  Corregios,  a»d  itufT,** 

and  predicted  that  Barrett  would,  at  no  distant  period,  he  dubbed 
R-A,,  and  be  as  familiar  with  the  aristocracy  as  a  professional  perusal 
of  their  faces  could  make  him  ?     Barrett  complied  with  a  ftreat  deail  qC 
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pleasure*  XJjihappily ,  however,  the  wheels  of  justice  got,  as  ntttal,  bto 
a  rut,  from  wbiol*  the  shoulder  of  Loose£sh  was  unable  to  extrklte 
them;  that  high-aouled  pkintitF  was  himself  cafit  into  prison,  where b 
now  pined — the  bills  fell  due.  Barrett  paid  as  long  as  he  could,  iii|_ 
was  then  compelled  to  change  hi»  lodging,  charging  the  landladf  on^ 
account  to  make  known  whence  he  had  removed.  Mn  Silas  O 
attorney-at-law,  had,  nevertheless,  recently  discovered  his  retreat, 
was  now  "  entering  up"  against  him,  with  an  inflexible  re^lutiaal 
have  bis  purse  or  his  person. 

'*Upon  my  soul,  Barrett,**  cried  Yellowly,  wben  tbe  artist  hti 
finished  his  story;  "it  strikes  me  forcibly  that  you've  acted  very  modi 
like  a  fool.   This  Loosefish  is  a  knave^ — ^my  life  on't  he's  a  vile  tita»  " 

"  You're  mistaken,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Barrett^  **  you  are,  npoa] 
word.     He's  a  very  high  fellow,  is  Loosefish;  but,  unfortunately,' 
doesn't  know  how  to  regulate  his  affairs.      No,   I  esteem — ^I 
Loosefish*     Poor  fellow !  I  wish  I  could  assist  him  in  his  distreaa." 

"UghT'  said  Yellowly;  **he's  assisted  you  to  your's,  at  any  rate 
But  have  you  no  relatives,  young  man,  no  friends  to  do  anythii^ 
for  you  ?" 

'*  Why,  no,**  answered  Barrett ;  **  my  marriage  offended  my  J 
the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  and  itUl  be  some  time  before  1 4 
bring  him  round*     If  he  did  but  know  my  wife — '* 

**  Ha  I  ha  V  cried  Yellowly,  **  in  that  case,  he  'd  give  you  up  bis 
house  and  lands,  and  retire  to  a  cottage  on  the  estate  that  hap|)enedto 
be  vacant.     What  did  )^oii  marry  for  ?" 

**  For  love,  of  course — head  a  little  more  that  way,  sir«— that'll  da*** 

**  For  love  !  Ho !  ho  I  You  've  run  through  it  all  since  your  niai- 
riage,  I  suppose?" 

*'Yon're  wrongs  sfr,"  said  Barrett*  "Love  has  wings  oa  wellii 
riches;  but  it 's  a  bird  that  aifectj*  the  nest," 

**  Pretty  and  comical,"  observed  Yellowly,  with   much  aerio 
**  Your  wife's  relations?" 

**  Puor  as  bad  times  and  worse  payments  can  make  *em»  Sad,  pine 
things,  with  names  over  shop-winilows,  who  drive  crazy  traaea 
break  down  with 'em,  and  pitch  *em  into  the  G<3ri*/^c  every  now  I 
then.  Let  me  see,"  continued  Barrett;  **my  wife  has,  or  had,  an 
uncle,  (I  wonder  whether  the  old  vagabond's  dead  I)  who  might,  if  he 
would,  set  us  all  straight;  but,  if  he's  alive,  he's  too  5ir  off  to  be  of 
any  service  at  present*" 

*'  Where  is  he?"  asked  Yellowly. 

"In  India — Bengal  or  Madras,  I  forget  which.  Yes,  if  he'd  send 
us  over  a  lac  of  rapees  by  some  trusty  kurdwtir  ;  if  Old  Pepper — ^but, 
my  dear  sir^  pray  resume  your  former  position.  What  the  deuce  J 
iVJr-  Yellowly,  whut*s  the  matter?" 

"  Nothing !"  cried  the  old  gentleman ;  "  a  pain  in  my  back.  Well, 
OldPepper-^"  ^ 

"  I  say,  if  Old  Pepper  would  transmit  us  some  mouey,  all  might  be 
well." 

*'  Why  don't  you  write  to  him  ?"  observed  Yellowly.  **  W*bat '«  Us 
character  ?     Pt rlmps  he  may  turn  out  to  be  white  pepper/* 

"I  don't  know,"  anawered  Barrett.     *'My  wife'^a  mother — " 

"Her  name?"  asked  Yellowly  abruptly. 

"  I^  far  tin  :  well,  she  used  to  tell  mc — " 

•*  Used  to  telJ  you — then  jjhe's  dead?"  exclaimed  Yellowly- 
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"All  poor  soulj  three  years  ago.  She  used  to  tell  me  he  'd  been  a 
wild  dog  in  Lis  youth,  and  so  I  suppose  he  a  a  strict  saint  in  his  old 
»ge,  and  g^ives  nothing  lest  a  had  use  should  be  made  of  it,  as  the 
shocking  old  sinners  say.'' 

"  And  why  should  you  suppose  anything  of  the  kind  ?"  demanded 
Yellowly  sternly.  "  Do  wild  young  dogs  always  change  into  strict 
6a]  a  is  ?" 

**  Alostly,  I  fancy,*'  replied  Barrett ;  *'  their  past  vices  conjure  up 
Old  Nick,  and  their  present  virtue  serves  to  keep  him  at  bay-  He 
has^em  at  last,  though/' 

"Well,  1  think  we've  had  enough  of  your  painting  for  this  morning," 
cried  Yellowly — *'  1  *m  tired.  Your  work  looks  rather  awful  at  pre- 
sent." 

"  We  shall  bring  him  out  before  we  Ve  done  with  him/'  returned 
Barrett.     '*  To-morrow  morning,  sir  ?*' 

"  Yes,  have  another  touch  at  him  to-morrow/' 

Barrett  took  his  leave,  and  ascended  to  the  second  iioor,  to  report 
progress  to  his  wife.  No  sooner  was  be  gone  than  Yellowly  jumped 
out  of  his  chair,  and  endeavoured  to  get  up  a  laugh,  A  more  complete 
failure  has  been  seldom  witnessed.  His  w^hole  frame  shook,  and  he 
was  fain  to  lean  against  the  mantel-piece.  **  Astonishing!'*  he  said, 
"  this  is,  indeed,  astonishing.  Dead  I  no  wonder  my  inquiries  after  the 
dear  creature  were  unsuccessful.     Poor  Ntin  !  poor  Nan  I" 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Barrett  had  occasion  to  go  out. 
Yellowly  saw  him  pass  the  window,  and,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes, 
went  up  stairs  to  the  second  Hoor  and  knocked  at  the  front  door.  It 
was  opened  by  Mrs.  Barrett. 

*'  Is  your  husband  within^  ma'rm?*'  asked  Yellowly  closely  scanning 
her  features.     "I  wanted  to  speak  to  him  about  my  portrait." 
I  Mrs.  Barrett  answered  that  her  hnsbtind  was  out.     Yellowljr  hardly 

cauj»bt  the  words.     He  hud  stooped  down,  and  was  endeavouring  with 
the  blandest  face  he  could  assume,   to  propitiate  the  child,  who  had 
,       come  to  the  door  with  his  motiier,  but  ivho  now  ran  away  frightened  at 
I       the  uncouth  physiognomy  of  his  volunteer  playfellow* 
I  '*  Naughty  boy  1"  said  his  mother ;  "  come  and  shake  hands  with  the 

I      gentleman,  do.     He  *s  very  shy  of  strangers,  sir," 

'*  I  fear  marm,"  said  Yellowly,  "  that 's  because  you  hogeyed  him  too 
^inuch  when  he  was  a  baby/* 
^^fc   ''No,  indeed,  sir." 

^^P  '*  I  'm  glad  of  it.     Isn't  your  name  Anne,  marm  T* 
r  "  Yes,  sir/'  said  Mrs>  Barrett,  thinking  him  as  queer  an  old  fellow 

I      aa  her  husband  had  reported  him. 

[  "Well,  tell  Barrett  I  want  him  when  he  comes  in.     Goodbye! 

^^Jier  very  image  1 '"  he  continued,  as  he  returned  to  bis  parlour;  and  it 
^^vas  observed  by  ]\[rs.  Lettsom,  when  she  next  waited  upon  him,  that 
^^%is  eyes  were  very  red,  and  she  accordingly  prescribed  gruel,  and  his 
[     feet  in  warm  water. 

The  portrait  proceeded  rapidly  to  completion*  When  it  was  com- 
pleted, the  old  ^renileman,  after  fishmg  and  grunting  a  good  deal,  swore 
it  was  a  shocking  good  likeness,  paid  the  artist  his  live  guineas,  had 
Mrs.  Lettsom  ciUied  up  for  her  approbation  of  it,  then  placed  it  on  the 
floor  with  its  face  to  the  w^all,  and  sallied  out.  He  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  inquire  of  Mrs*  Lettsom  in  the  evening  whether  she  had  heard 
nnythiug  from  the  folks  above  stairs. 
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"  They've  paid  me  three  guineas  and  a.  half,  which  h  seven  ^ 
the  teii/'  said  tlie  landlady.     **  It  went  quite  agaiast  me  to 
much,  but  Mr.  Barrett  would  have  it." 

"  Voii  mean  Barrett  would  make  you  have  it,"  ^d  Yellowlj* 

"Well,  didn't  I  say  so?"  retorted'  Mrs.  Lettsora.  "Mr-  BiimrU  is 
a  very  pilantropic — " 

'*  Hang  your  pills  and  your  tropics^  you  old  fool,"  cried  Vellowlj ; 
*'  go  down  to  your  tropical  kitchen  6re,  and  give  a  pili  to  that  dog  of 
yourS;  or  I  will." 

From  this  day  forth,  for  many  successive  days,  Mr,  Yellowly  w« 
absent  from  his  lodging  a  great  deal,  frequent ly^  when  at  home*  takini 
up  his  portrait^  laughing  heartily  at  it>  and  apostrophizing  it  aa  one  m 
the  moHt  cursed  old  vagabonds  in  existence.  At  lengthy  one  momhigi 
having  burroii^ed  a  law-list,  he  sought  out  the  address  of  Mr.  tSili 
Carp,  and  bent  his  way  to  that  gentleman's  otlices.  Being  shown 
the  solicitor's  private  room,  Mr*  Yellowly  stated  without  c^eremooy  I 
business  he  had  come  upon,  which  was  to  take  out  of  his  hands  tlMC  t« 
noceptances  of  Jame^  Barrett,  by  paying  their  amount,  with  such  Uw 
expenses  as  had  accrued  since  the  bills  had  been  dishonoured, 

Mr.  Silas  Carp  was  a  young  practitioner,  of  a  very  tdender  foak*, 
with  a  very  prim  pale  face,  light  hair  combed  across  the  forehead,  iiid 
brought  in  a  semi-curl  over  the  left  eyebrow,  and  a  wlute  crafmt  rf 
adequate  stiffness  and  exquisite  nicety  of  fold.  He  looked  like  me 
who  had  just  returned  from,  or  was  that  moment  going  to,  a  meeting  it 
Exeter  Halh  Tliis  suddeu  and  unexpected  payment  of  debt  ai 
impressed  Mr.  Silas  Carp  with  a  sentiment  of  re^spect  not  ooly 
B;urrett,  but  for  his  agent  in  the  business*  lie  sought  out  the  i 
documents  in  a  twinkling. 

**  ]\Iay  I  inquire  whether  you  are  related  to  Mr,  Barrett?"  he 
receiving  the  money,  and  handing  the  papers. 

"  Yon  may/'  answered  Yellowly.     *'  I  am  not/' 

"A  friend,  perhaps?** 

"That  mi«^ht  be  inferred  by  a  person  of  less  penetraium  tkaa! 
Carp,"  said  Yellovvly,  **  A  friend  may  induce  you  to  accept  bilk 
him,  but  you  11  never  find  an  enemy  who  will  lake  *em  up.** 

**  Then  to  you  Mr.  Barrett  \h  indebted  for  this  seasonable  asustanoe?*-! 
cried  Carp  with  warmth.     "  Ah,  sir !  if  the  world  were  like  you — ** 

**  It  wouldn't  be  a  very  good-looking  world.  Carp,  though  it's  a  UtlJ* 
older/*  suid  Yellowly. 

'^  Full  of  spirits,"  said  Carp  ;  "delightful  to  see  the  uriadom  of  wfii 
and  the  joyousness  of  youth  so  happily  blended.  I  was  about  to  isy* 
sir,  if  the  world  were  like  you  there  would  be  little  need  of  the  | 
men  of  my  profession.     Would  it  were  so !  '* 

**  Why,  what  would  yow  do?"  said  Yellowly,  rising* 

"  I  should  da  my  best  in  any  sphere,  sir/'  said  Carp. 

"Sphere!  what  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  sphere?"  cried  Ye 
testily.     "  Sphere!     Well  let  it  pass.     1  suppose  I  Ve  done  as  well  ii 
my  rhomboid  as  though  it  had  been  a  crescent  or  a  triangle/* 

*»  Very  pleasant !"  said  Carp,  looking  by  no  means  so,  and  leading  J 
the  way  to  the  street-door.  "  Will  you  give  my  compliments,  sifi  t» 
i\Ir.  Barrett,  and  tell  him  how  rejoiced  1  am  this  unpleasant  atfiEUi  M 
been  so  happily  settled.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Barrett  on  several  oocMiunii 
and  an  excellent  young  gentleman  he  appears  to  be.  But  jrotnig  aaffl 
will  be  young,  sir." 
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*'  H*iU  be  old,  you  mean,  if  they  live,"  said  Yellowly, 

"True,  sir,  true.  If  I  ctiii  be  of  any  service  at  any  time  to  hinij  or 
to  yourself,  sir,"  suddenly  added  ^Ir,  Carp,  **commimd  me.  A  well- 
wisher  tu  everybody,  I  would,  if  I  could,  be  a  beuefaetor  to  all." 

At  this  moment  an  urchin  walking  up  the  steps,  besougbt  attention 
to  Lis^  lucifers,  which  he  carried  before  him  on  an  old  tin  tray,  raked 
probably  out  of  a  dust-bale- 

"Give  bim  sixpence,"  urged  Yellowly;  ''lie*«  a  little  one  to  begin 
irjth.     Try  your  hand/' 

Carp  returned  a  sickly  smile.  '*  Haven't  I  told  you  before,  my 
man,"  said  he,  addressing  the  boy,  "  that  the  street-keeper  baa  his  eye 
upon  you?      Be  otF,  you  young  dog!" 

'*  What !  without  a  Mxpence? — no,"  cried  Yellowly,  tossing  one  to 
tlie  boy.     "  There — go  along." 

"  You  Ve  wrong,  sir — very  wrong,"  observed  Carp ;  "this  town  is 
full  of  impostors.*' 

Yellowly  gave  a  grim  laugh,  and  totik  the  solicitor  by  the  shoulder, 
*'  You  Ve  very  right,"  said  he,  ivhispering  in  his  ear,  *'  but  don*t  let  it 
go  further/* 

Chuckling,  inwardly  at  first,  but,  as  he  proceeded,  openly  and  with- 
out restraint,  BIr.  Yellowly  made  for  the  nearest  coachstand.  "  Now, 
over  to  Looflefish,"  said  he.  *'  Do  you  tliink  I  dare  trust  myself  in  one 
of  these  young  hackney-coaches?"  singling  out  with  his  eye  a  riitber 
decent-looking  cab.  **  He's  skittish,  I  suspect.  Not  so  the  animul, 
however*  If  that  horse  could  be  tried  before  Judge  Jefferies  for  sedi- 
tion, oats  wouldn't  appear  against  him,  I  '11  answer  fur  it." 

So  saying,  he  hailed  the  vehicle,  and  was  in  course  of  time  set  down 
at  the  Queen's  Bench. 

On  inquiry  of  the  turnkey,  Mr.  Yellowly  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  lodging  of  IVIr.  Loosefish  ;  but  before  he  could  resort  thither,  an 
otiBcious  captive,  who  was  hanging  about ^  presented  himself,  and  ac- 
quainted the  querist  that  the  gentleman  he  required  to  see  was  at  that 
moment  taking  a  salubrious  airing  in  the  racket- ground.  Thither 
Yellowly,  preceded  by  his  informant,  at  once  repaired. 

He  found  Mr.  IiOosefisli  in  earnest  conversation  with  a  person,  who, 
it  required  no  second  inspection  to  discover,  was,  like  himself,  a  visitor. 
Yellowly  therefore  stood  aloof,  just  close  enough,  however,  to  indicate 
that  when  the  other  gentleman  had  said  his  say,  he  himself  wanted  a 
word  or  two  with  the  prisoner.  That  self-possessed  person  was  evi- 
dently aware  of  the  purport  of  such  proximity  ;  for  he  waved  hii*  hand 
two  or  three  times,  aiid  nodded  and  smiled  at  intervals  with  prepos- 
sessing benignity. 

*'  Now,  Finch,"  said  Looeefish,  "  thou  man  whom  my  soul  holds 
most  dear — thou  mainstay,  thou  pillar  against  which  I  lean,  and  which 
withdrawn  Hoors  me — do  this  further  i^mcious  act  for  your  oppressed 
friend,  and  his  gratitude,  deep  as  the  ocean,  boundless  as  the  wave  — " 

Finch  cut  short  the  heroic  strain  by  inquiring  calmly  whether  the 
other  **  heard  anything  wink/' 

**  Hear  anything  wink!"  cried  Loose  fish  ;  **  my  auricular  outfit  is 
not  sufficiently  exquisite  of  sense  to  enable  me  to  hear  with  distinct- 
ness the  downfalling  of  the  visual  membraue  of  any  known  animal 
extant ;  but — " 

**  Stuff!  gammon  !"  said  Finch* 

"But,"  pursued  Loosefish,  ''I  might  probably  have  heard  the  scaly 
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eyelid  of  the  draeon  of  Wantley  descend  when,  hushed  in  grim  repose, 
he  saw  Gaffer  Giles  and  his  dame  bringing  themselves  towards  him  hj 
way  of  breakfast." 

''  I  'II  tell  you  what,  Loosefish/'  said  Finch,  thoroughly  proof  agaiait 
any  cachinnatory  affection,  "  you  have  treated  me  most  scandaloudf, 
and  you  know  it;  and  now  to  have  the  impudence  to  ask  me  fiora 
further  loan  — " 

''  Do  you  hear  anything  weep?"  demanded  Loosefish.  ^  You  do  not 
I  snivel  in  by-places,  in  corners ;  and  sport  the  humid  eye  and  tke 
red  nose  on  my  truckle-bed." 

"  You  're  a  villain  1"  exclaimed  Finch ;  **  but  I  'm  up  to  you  atv. 
I  was  soft  once;  but  —  good  morning!"  And  the  victim  abmpdj 
strode  away. 

"  Soft,  once/'  muttered  Loosefish,  "  but  now,  downy  as  the  festherad 
owl.  How  I  have  improved  that  man  1  Ungrateful  rascal !  Mr 
venerable  friend," —  turning  to  Yellowly,  —  "  you  would  speak  with 
me.     What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Ugh !"  said  Yellowly ;  "  you  should  say  *  how,'  not  '  what,'  tir. 
How  can  I  do  for  you  ?  you  mean.  I  come  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bu- 
rett— " 

^'  Barrett !"  exclaimed  Loosefish :  *'  and  how  is  my  friend,  my  Ti- 
tian ?  But  first :  whom  do  I  see  before  me  ?  Are  you  his  unde  ?  If 
so,  I  rejoice.  No  nominal  uncle  with  the  Lombard  arms  of  the  Me- 
dici, three  gilded  pills  of  giant  size ;  but  a  real,  bcma  Jide  father  cr 
modier's  brother.     Are  you  a  Grindley  ?     Poor,  dear  Grindley !" 

**  What !"  cried  Yellowly ;  "  dear  Grindley !  the  sole  executor 
under  your  father's  will ;  the  unnatural  relative  ?" 

''  He  has  told  you  all  that,  has  he  ?'*  said  Loosefish,  a  poor  relstioa 
of  a  blush  faintly  shewing  itself  on  his  cheek,  and  disappearing  in- 
stantly. ''  I  am  sorry  he  exposed  his  weakness :  but  no  matter. 
How  is  my  friend  ?" 

'*  What  matters  it  to  you,  sir,  how  he  is  ?"  cried  YeUowly,  discnst- 
ed.  ''I  want  to  learn  from  you  whether,  when  you  got  the  him  <^ 
Mr.  Barrett's  acceptance  discounted,  he  received  any  portion  of  tbe 
proceeds  ?"~ 

''  My  dear  sir  !"  returned  Loosefish,  raising  his  brows.  **  Can  wis- 
dom ever  condescend  to  folly,  and  ask  vain  questions  ?  He  did  net 
No  shilling  of  that  serviceable  cash  reached  his  hands,  unless  it  came 
into  them  in  the  course  of  miscellaneous  and  wide-spread  drcob- 
tion." 

'^  Mr.  Loosefish  !  Mr.  Loosefish  !"  said  Yellowly,  edging  away  fron 
him  in  horror.  ^'  You  are  the  most  unprincipled  person  it  was  ever 
my  misfortune  to  speak  to.  How,  sir !  do  you  know  what  it  is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  good-nature  of  an  inexperienced  and  hooourable 
young  man ;  to  reduce  him,  with  a  wife  and  child  too,  to  distrev, 
— indifferent  to  his,  to  their  sufferings,  to  — '* 

Loosefish  interrupted  him : — "  Thou  oracle !"  said  he ;  '*  thou  moral 
book  in  a  strange,  old-fashioned  binding !  in  which  I  read  worthy  and 
weighty  matter!  How  I  reverence  you  !  Excellent  guide — exem- 
plary instructor  of  youth  !  How  is  your  good  lady  ?  How  is  Mr#. 
Trimmer?" 

*'  D — n  you,  sir  !  what  do  you  mean  by  that?"  cned  Yellowly, en- 
raged. "  Who  is  Mrs,  Trimmer?  I  have  heard  enough  of  you  to 
know  your  atrocious  wickedness.     I  have  done  with  you.     It  is  useless 
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ta  bid  you  reflect;  to  expect  you  to  repent;"  and  the  old  gentleman 
tnrned  to  s^o  away* 

"  Stay  !"  cried  Loosefiah  ;  "  the  expectation  that  an  empty  man  can 
repent  is  itself  empty.  I  have  bowels,  I  assure  you.  Give  me  n  good 
dinner,  anil  I  '11  see  what  can  be  done.  Have  you  a  stray  sovereign — 
a  crown — a  shiUing  about  yon  ?'* 

**  I  have  not/'  replied  Yellowly,  walking  on. 

**  Then/'  cried  the  otheri  taking  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  gently 
urging  him  towards  a  contignous  place  of  refreshtnent,  **  stand  a  pot  of 
imperial  Barclay*  By  the  way,  I  think  that  Barclay  must  be  the 
Cttptain  Barclay  of  pedestrian  celebrity.  Do  yon  ask  me  why  ?  Be- 
cstu&e  the  porter  walks  down  one's  throat  with  such  astonishing 
facility/' 

"  There,  take  that»  and  let  me  go,'*  said  Yellowly,  almost  awed  by 
the  sublime  impudence  of  the  man,  and  he  thrust  half-a-crown  into 
his  hand*  *' I  sincerely  hope,  MnLoosefisb,  I  may  never  aee  you 
again." 

"  If  you  did  but  know  mel**  observed  Loosefish,  turning  into  the  tap, 
"  Farewell,  benevolent  stranger!     Bye,  bye,  my  patriarch  V 

Yellowly  hobbled  into  the  cab  which  had  been  in  waiting  for  him, 
directing  the  driver  to  take  him  to  Lincolus  Inn  Fields,  where  his 
solicitor  resided. 

"  This  villain,  this  Loosefish,"  he  muttered  to  himself  on  tlie  way, 
''thinks  himself  a  very  fine  fellow,  no  doubt,  and  believes  mankind 
are  to  be  taken  in  by  an  unblushing  face,  and  a  levity  of  tongue.  If  I 
bad  the  punishing  of  these  rascals,  who  think  swindling,  wit,  and  a 
candid  confession  of  it,  humour!  It's  the  vile  comedies  and  farces 
which  I  have  seen  when  a  young  man,  that  make  these  sliameless  and 
inhuman  scoundrels.  They  see  a  fine  fellow  in  a  laced  coat  do  the 
most  dirty  actions,  and  get  applauded,  laughed  at,  and  rewarded  for 
them,  and  come  awfiy  thinking  that  to  take  in  a  tradesman,  and  to 
cheiit  a  friends  is  to  be  a  thorough  man  of  the  worlds  and  a  gentleman." 

Yellowly  had  a  prolonged  conference  with  his  solicitor,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  he  caused  a  certain  legal  instrument  to  be  drawn  up, 
and  borrowing  of  his  legal  friend  a  clerk  and  a  servant  out  of  livery, 
went  away  with  the  three  in  exceeding  high  spirits. 

Having  reached  his  own  lodging,  he  requested  his  two  auxiliaries,. 
to  whom  he  had  given  due  instructions  on  the  road,  to  wait  in  his  buck 
parlour  till  he  required  their  assistance  ;  and  calling  up  Mrs,  Lettsom, 
lie  directed  her  to  go  forthwith  to  Mr.  Barrett,  and  tell  him  that  he 
(Yellowly)  wished  to  see  him  immediately.  Barrett  obeyed  the  sum- 
^mi9  on  the  instant. 

^W*  You  needn't  go,  Lettsom,"  said  Yellowly ;  **  shut  tlie  door. 
^Krhaps  you  may  be  wanted.  Now,  sir,''  turning  to  Barrett — "I 
liojje  you've  none  of  that  foolish  pride  which  some  young  fellows  think 
so  becoming,  and  all  old  fellows  know  to  be  such  cursed  stuffy  but  if 
you  have,  I  can't  help  it,  IVe  been  to  Silas  Carp,  and  retired  the 
bills  that  have  caused  you  so  much  trouble — taken  'em  up,  paid  the 
money  for  'em  and  all  expenses,  and  here  they  are,  and  now  yonVe 
free  again." 

"  Lord !  what  a  charming  clandestine  purceeding !"  began  Mrs. 
Lettsom. 

**  Hold  your  foolish  tongue,  woman  !'*  cried  Yellowly  iuiperatively. 

Barrett  could  not  speak  for  some  moments.     "  Upon  my  aonl,  Mr* 
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Yellowly/'  he  said  at  length,  **  your  nohle  generaaity  affects— ofcr- 
comes  me.    How  could  I  have  looked  to  find  such  a  friend  ?  *' 

'^  Stay !  stay !"  cried  Yellowly ;  **  1  mean  to  have  my  money  bick 
one  of  tnese  days." 

''  In  course  you  will,  sir/'  said  Mrs.  Lettsom — **  that's  what  te 
gentleman  intends,  we're  all  sure.  It's  very  improb— bol>^(lhe  woid 
was  a  little  too  hard  for  the  landlady) — 

"  Silence ! "  cried  Yellowly. 

**  I  shall  only  be  too  happy,  when  I  have  the  means,  to  repay  yoi^ 
sir,"  said  Barrett.     *'  Meanwhile,  my  thanks  are  all — " 

**  Enough !"  interrupted  Yellowly.  '*  Now,  to  show  yoa  Fm  a  asi 
of  business,  here's  a  paper*-"taking  one  from  his  pocket — *'  drawo  tf 
by  my  solicitor.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  of  your  debt  to  me,  aad  it 
your  willingness  to  pay  me  when  ctuled  upon.  You  do  not  object  to 
sign  it?" 

''  My  dear  Mr.  Yellowly  !"  exclaimed  Barrett.  ''  Mrs.  LettioM, 
Where's  a  pen  ?     O  sir !  with  what  pleasure — " 

''  Don't  you  think  he*d  better  read  it,  marm,  before  he  sigosit?" 
observed  Yellowly  to  Mrs.  Lettsom,  who  was  advancing  with  the  iai- 
stand.  ( 

"  Why,  no— no  occasion  in  life,  sir,"  returned  the  landlady,  **  the 
docooment  being  perfessionally — " 

Yellowly  cast  up  his  eyes  and  dumbfounded  the  speaker. 

"  Not  I,"  said  Barrett,  taking  the  pen,  and  seizing  the  paper.  ''  It's 
all  right.  If  you  knew  how  grateful  I  am,  sir,"  signing  the  paper  sad 
handing  it. 

"  Stop ! "  cried  Yellowly,  ''  those  gentlemen  in  the  bade  parlour 
should  have  witnessed  the  signature.     Call  'em  in." 

The  gentlemen  entered,  looking:  exceedingly  grave. 

"  You  ought  to  have  witnessed  this,  my  friends ;  but  Mr.  Banett 
acknowledges  his  signature."  Barrett  bowed.  *'  Do  you  know,  ur," 
continued  Yellowly,  "  what  you've  signed  ?" 

"  A  paper,"  answered  Barrett,  "  which — 

"  A  bond  in  judgment !"  exclaimed  Yellowly  sternly. 

*'  What's  a  bond  in  judgment  ?  "  asked  Barrett. 

"  An  instrument  people  sign  whose  judgment's  in  bond,"  cried  tke 
other.     '*  Take  him  away,  my  friends." 

Here  the  two  ''  gentlemen"  unceremoniously  laid  hands  npoo 
Barrett. 

'*  What  does  this  mean  ?"  he  enquired  in  astonishment. 

"  Take  him  to  prison/'  thundered  Yellowly.  "  Away  with  him  to 
the  lock-up  house.     I'll  bring  him  to  his  senses." 

"  And  have  you  been  such  a  iiend — "  began  Barrett. 

**  Yes,  I  have  been  such  a  fiend,"  echoed  the  old  gentleman. 

''  — As  to  entrap  a  man  by  a  show  of  kindness-— of  friendship.  Fool 
that  I  was  to  have  believed  you  1  I  might  have  seen  in  that  deteitsble 
face  of  yours — " 

At  a  signal  from  Yellowly,  the  speaker  was  hurried  from  the  rosou 
thrust  struggling  into  a  coach,  and  carried  away  incontinently. 

Mrs.  Lettsom,  on  the  first  discovery  of  Yellowly's  wickedne»»  W 
sunk  into  a  chair,  and  tried  vigorously  to  accomplish  a  fit  of  bystcrio; 
but  a  natural  tranquillity  of  mind  being  unfavourable  to  such  excitA- 
tions,  her  success  was  by  no  means  proportionate  to  her  efforts.  Sbe 
found  utterance  when  Barrett's  removal  had  been  effected. 
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"  Oh  !  I  ivisli  there  xvm  some  one  to  otidu  mj  si^ys,  *  sstid  she-* 
"  Lord  I  Yellowly,  how  could  you  be  such  a  iuplackihle  man  ?** 

**  Get  up,  aud  don't  make  yourself  an  ubsurd  woman,"  cried  Yel- 
lowly,  whi&pering  something  giugerly  into  ber  ear,  and  sending  her 
away  to  have  another  coach  called,  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  mental 
elevation. 

Mr.  Yellowly  now  mounted  the  ataii^j  and  telling  Mra.  Barrett  to 
put  on  her  things,  and  to  get  the  boy  in  out-of-door  order  without  loss 
gf  time>  to  accompany  him  to  see  her  husband,  who  was  unavoidably 

detained  in  Street,  waited  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  and  di»- 

charged  injunctions  as  to  speed  from  time  to  time  through  the  key- 
hole. 

They  were  notv  in  readiness,  and  m  the  coach  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
were  set  down  at  the  door  of  a  very  handsome  house.  Yellowly  led 
the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  and  gently  thrusting  Mrs.  Barrett  and 
the  child  into  the  apartment,  himself  followed,  with  an  air  of  tbe  most 
unseasonable  gaiety » 

Barrett  was  pacing  tbe  room  distractedly ;  but^  on  beholding  bis 
wife,  came  towards  ber,  and  xvelcomed  her  and  tbe  child  with  a  mourn- 
ful smile,  making  her  acquainted  with  the  description  of  house  be  was 
in,  and  of  tbe  c^iuse  and  agent  that  bad  brought  bim  to  it. 

Yellowl}*^  somehow,  conld  not  very  well  endure  the  reproachful  eye 
of  Mrs.  Barrett,  but  be  soon  recovered  himself. 

'*  And  so  you  're  come,  sir/*  said  Barrett,  "to  witness  my  distress 
— to  gloat  over  my  misery  ?** 

''  Pray  don't  irritate  bim,  dear/'  urged  Mrs.  Barrett. 

**  Yes,  here  I  am/'  said  YelJowly*  *'  A  rather  pretty  place  this  for  a 
lock-np/' 

**  It  U  a  pretty  place/'  answered  Barrett  bitterly  ;  '^  and  pretty  w^ork 
yoti  've  made  of  it ;  and   a  pretty  price   I  shall  have  to  pay  for  tbe 

1>retty  place — if  I  can  pay  it.  Hang  me  if  I  do,  though  !  Blr.  Yellow- 
y,  you  have  done  a  most  nngenllemanly — a  most  crnelact.  But  I  never 
was  deceived  in  you  — never,  I  knew  yon  from  tbe  first  —  I  did,  sir. 
Yon  surprised  me  by  yuur  seeming  kindness,  and  I  was  for  the  mo- 
ment deceived  ;  but  I  Itnew  you/' 

At  this  Yellowly — a  sofa  being  at  band — threw  himself  upon  it,  and 
laughed  loudly  and  heartily. 

"Look  at  the  inhuman  villain/'  said  Barrett,  '^ absolutely  revelling 
in  my  misfortunes." 

'•  Hillob  I  what  did  you  say  ?"  cried  Yellowly,  starting  to  his  feet. 
*'  Villain  1  Bo  you  know  whom  you  call  villain  ?  Do  yon  know  who 
I  am,  sir?" 

"I  do  well,  sir." 

*'  You  don't  at  all,  sir/*  cried  Yellowly  ; — "  I  'm  old  Pepper." 

"Old  Pepper!"  cried  Barrett,  shrinking  back. 

"  What !  my  uncle  Pepper  !"  exclaimed  his  wife. 

*'  Yes,  I  took  old  Yellowly's  name  and  fortune  thirty  years  ago,  and 
here  I  am.     Come,  girl,  and  give  yonr  uncle  a  kiss/' 

Mrs,  Barrett  did  so;  without  first  kneeling,  however,  —  an  impro- 
priety not  to  be  pardoned  by  those  who  recognise  histrionic  modes  of 
emotion.  Nor  was  the  littie  boy  better  "up  in  bis  part."  Seeing 
himself  in  a  very  fine  place,  and  having  once  or  twice  been  to  other 
fine  places,  by  a  natural  association  of  ideas  be  inferred  ihat  tbe  pre- 
sent ^"ns  a  fine  place  where  the  good  things  of  this  world  were  to  be 
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had  on  application ;  and  being  presented  to  the  old  gentleoaan,  he  mi- 
tered  something  about  cakes,  as  articles  he  wished  placed  forthwith  it 
his  disposaL 

"  My  dear  sir/'  cried  Barrett,  when  the  first  excitement  had  a  little 
evaporated,  "  how  can  I  apologise  ?  Bnt,  firsts  what  does  all  tUi 
mean  ?" 

''  It  means,"  said  Yellowly>  *'  that  this  house  and  its  contents,  sad 
wherewithal  to  support  them,  shaU  be  yonr's,  if  you  'II  solemnly  piv- 
mise  that  you  will  never  again  accept  an  accommodation-bill.  I  hife 
discovered  Loosefish  to  be  a  worthless  scoundrel.     What  do  yon  ay  ?" 

'^  I  'm  overwhelmed  a  second  time,"  returned  Barrett.  ''  What  ds 
I  say  ?     I  solemnly  promise,  of  course." 

"  I  must  have  your  hand  to  it,"  said  Yellowly  ;  ''here 's  a  pieoe  «f 
paper.     Sign  your  name  at  the  bottom,  and  I  '11  fill  it  up  aftenrnds." 

ISarrett  laid  hands  upon  a  pen,  and  took  the  paper. 

*'  No,"  said  he,  flinging  down  the  pen.  '<  Not  a  second  time.  Hshf 
Yellowly!" 

''That  has  saved  you !"  cried  the  old  gentleman.  "Now  Ihnt 
hopes  of  you.     Ring  the  bell  for  dinner." 

r^eed  I  say  more  ?     Burett  still  lives  in Street. 


''THINK  YOU  SUCH  THINGS  ARE?" 

<(  Little  dweller  in  the  mountain. 
Tell  me  where  the  fairies  lurk  ; 
Is  yon  plashing  rill  their  fountain  ? 
Is  yon  magic  ring  their  mark  ?" 
Then  grew  her  face  like  moming*s  radiant  star; 
Then  said  she,  <<  Think  you,  stranger,  such  things  ar«  ?** 

"  Oft,  in  winter's  fire-side  hours. 

Would  my  grandsire  of  them  speak  ; 
Oft,  when  summer  brought  us  flowers, 
Vainly  I  their  home  would  seek. 
When  gray-cappM  morning  to  awake  us  crept. 
Or  parting  day  on  erening^s  bosom  wept. 

''  Gorse  and  fern  I  sought  among, 
But  no  tiny  form  was  there ; 
To  an  fro  the  heath-bell  swung. 
But  there  diimed  no  fay-taught  air. 
I  found  a  leaf  once,  like  an  elfin  car, — 
But  tell  me,  stranger,  Think  you  such  things  are  ? 

'••  Would  that  in  yon  crystal  rill 

I  could  see  their  white  wings  shining  ! 
Would  that  on  the  moonlit  hill 
I  could  see  their  dancers  twining ! 
Think  you  such  lovely  things  existed  ever  ? — 
Vet,  no  !  'twould  break  my  heart  if  you  said  ^Never  /' 

"  Would  I  lived  in  other  days  ! 

There  was  once  a  brighter  earth  ; 
Hearts  were  warm,  my  grandsire  says  ; 
Fairer  faces  shone  with  mirth  ! 
And  yet — a  pleasant  world  it  seems  to  me ; 
Heaven  only,  I  should  think,  could  fairer  be  !" 

Jamet  W.  WitKinov. 
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BY    D.    CANTER. 


LIBATION    TtTK    FIRST* 

r  DimiriBtic  Rejninisoences.  ^ —  Pope.  —  Ills  GourmandijM!^^  — His  KindneM  Ut 
Eean.  —  Kean'a  Gratitude. 

My  earliest  recollectiona  of  the  dmniLi  are  vague  and  indistinct. 
I  remember  old  Drury  Lane,  with  its  dilapidated  front,  temporary 
entrance^  vast  sulons,  long-drawn  corridors,  and  pier-glasses,  deco- 
rating the  pillars  which  supported  the  boxes,  I  remember  Kelly 
and  iliss  Pope,  too,  in  The  Duenna,  Suett  in  Dickey  Gossip,  Wrough- 
ton  in  Mr.  Oakley,  Wewitzer  in  Moses,  and  the  late  Duchess  of 
St,  Albans  in  Lydia  Languish.  I  incline  to  think  I  must  have  seen 
Quick  somewhere.  Certes,  a  quizzical  little  figure,  bouncing  about 
io  a  court  suit  and  bag-wig,  now  flits  before  my  imagination.  Cooke 
I  nerfeclitf  recollect.  His  harsh,  sharp  tones,  ascending  into  the 
faheiio,  still  ring  in  my  ears.  So  do  the  aUches  of  his  rival.  Black 
Jack,  with  the  shower  of  hisses  w^hicli  accompanied  it.  Then  there 
was  Holman  in  Hamlet,  Lewis  in  Jeremy  DJddler,  Jack  Bannister 
in  Lenitive,  Barrymore  in  Osmond,  Harry  Johnstone  in  Rugantino, 
and  Pope  in  Henry  the  Eighth. 

This  latter  dwells  in  my  boyish  recollection  ae  a  personable  man  well 
put  up,  somewhat  formal  and  pompous  in  hia  address,  with  a  loud 
voice  and  blustering  jocularity  of  tone,  which  made  one  imagine  he 
had  just  come  from  acting,  or  rehearsing,  the  uxorions  Harry ^ — ^the 
only  part  in  which  he  was  tolerable.  I  used  frequently  to  see  Pope 
at  Tooting  Lodge,  the  residence  of  IMr.  Oakley,  a  gentleman  well 
known  for  his  devotion  to  Shakspeare  and  the  fine  arts,  at  whose 
table  I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  some  of  the  most  di«tiuguished 
artists,  actors,  and  literary  characters  of  the  dav.  This  gentleman 
subsequently  moved  into  the  mansion  occupied  by  the  hite  Rees 
Goring  Thomas,  in  Tavistock  Place,  where  he  gave  converzaiiones 
and  private  theatricals ;  of  which  more,  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
Alathews. 

1  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Popes  at  Tooting  Lodge.  Pope*s  second 
wife  was  Mrs,  Wheatley,  the  widow  of  the  academician,  herself  one 
of  the  best  flower-painters  of  her  time.  She  was  a  fine,  showy  wo- 
man, whose  cheeks  emulated  her  roses,  and  derived  their  bloom 
from  the  same  source.  She  made  Pope  an  excellent  wife.  Pope 
waa  very  fond  of  romping  with  her  daughter  by  her  first  marriage, 
and  calling  her  "Jack,"  the  wit  of  which  I  could  never  perceive. 

Pope*s  love  of  good-eating  is  well  known.  Like  Quin,  he  was 
the  gOMrmfi/if/  par  tsvclUnce  of  his  tribe.  Fate,  in  making  him  an 
actor,  spoilt  an  excellent  alderman.  Pope  not  only  liked  good 
things,  but  consumed  them  in  great  quantities.  To  him,  a  bad  din- 
ner was  a  serious  misfortune.  He  couLdiCt  dine  on  indifferent  fare. 
Even  a  deBciency  in  the  adjuncts  discomposed  him.  This  fasti- 
diousness rendered  Pope  a  troublesome  inmate  in  a  moderate  e&tal>* 
lishmejit,  where  there  were  a  large  family  and  several  d\^^w^\%  Vi 
VOL.  XV n.  ^  *^ 
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dress,  as  was  the  case  at  the  Lodge — ^particularly  as  our  host  himself 
was  anything  but  an  epicure. 

Pope,  in  his  over-anxiety  to  ensure  a  dinner  to  his  taste,  has  been 
known  to  stretch  the  privileges  of  friendship  to  their  utmost  liiiiiti» 
if  not  a  little  beyond.  Power  used  to  relate  the  following  with 
great  unction : — 

Pope  one  morning  met  Street,  the  editor  of  the  Courier,  who 
asked  him  to  dinner.  The  former,  after  accepting  the  invitatun, 
anxiously  inquired  what  fish  had  been  ordered. 

"  Oh !  cod,"  answered  Street,  who  was  in  a  hurry. 

"  Cod,  my  dear  fellow  }  cod  ?"  repeated  Pope,  looking  exceedinglj 
blank. 

"  Yes ;  I  've  just  ordered  it  at  Taylor's.  Good- by —half-put  6f« 
—you  know — don't  forget ;"  and  with  this  unnecessary  injancdoi, 
Street  left  him. 

At  dinner,  to  the  latter's  surprise,  a  turbdt 

*'  Smoked  upon  the  board  !** 

''Aha!"  exclaimed  Pope,  rubbing  his  hands,  while  his  m 
sparkled  in  joyous  anticipation ;  "  what  do  you  think  a£  tm, 
Street  ?  Is  he  not  a  magnificent  fellow  F^fRog'-nif-icent !  'Gad,  jm 
ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  me !  I  saw  the  mistake  joi 
had  made  this  morning,  and  resolved  to  rectify  it." 

''  Mistake  ! "  echoed  Street,  still  more  mystified. 

"  Ay  !  ordering  cod,  my  dear  fellow,  cod,"  continued  Pope,  eoa- 
temptuously  ;  ''  when  it  has  been  out  of  season  these  three  wecka 
Fie !  fie !  how  came  you  to  commit  such  a  blunder  ?  I  saw  yoa 
were  not  aware  of  what  you  had  done,  so  I — ha  I  ha !  ha  f — ^I  took 
pity  on  you.  I  went  to  Taylor's  after  you  lefl  me,  explained  bov 
matters  were,  and  ordered  him  to  send  you  that  turbot  there,  ftr 
which,  ha  !  ha !  ha !  you  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  me,  my 
dear  fellow." 

Street  acknowledged  the  obligation,  internally  resolving  to  be 
even  with  the  epicure  the  very  first  opportunity. 

Shortly  after.  Pope  again  dined  with  Street.  Lord  Yarmooth,* 
Betty ,t  and  Power,  made  up  the  party. 

An  aitch-bone  of  beef  followed  the  fish. 

"  Gentlemen,  you  see  your  dinner,"  said  Street. 

They  all  vowed  it  was  excellent,  but  partook  sparingly,  with  tk 
exception  of  Pope,  who  really  liked  the  dish. 

"  Gentlemen,  you  don't  eat,"  said  Pope,  sendin^^  up  his  plate  ibr 
a  third  slice ;  "  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  follow  my  exaapk 
Ah!  capital!  glorious!  a  dish  worthy  of  the  great  Heliegtbalv! 
Ah  !  the  fat  absolutely  melts  in  one's  mouth,  and,  gentlemen,  00- 
tlemen,  you  don't  know  what  you  're  losing !  Street,  Street,  aj 
dear  fellow,  you're  not  taking  any  yourself!  Why,  nothii^f  ci 
earth  's  comparable  to  such  an  aitch-bone  of  beef  as  this  *" 

''  What !  not  a  haunch  of  venison.  Pope  ?"  suggested  Lord  Yff- 
mouth  slily. 

'I  A  fine  fat  Treasury  haunch !"  pursued  Power. 

"  In  prime  order !"  cried  Betty. 

"  Done  to  a  turn !"  rejoined  his  Lordship. 

*  The  late  Alarquiii  of  Hertford.  f  The  Young  RewiiuL 
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*•  Hot  and  smoking  I  '* 

**  Cherry  sauce  !  " 

"  Melting  fat!  ' 

*^  Oh  !  glorious  !  glorioui  f "  exclaimed  Pope,  rubbing  hii  hands  in 
sm ecstasy  ;  ''say  no  more,  lads,  say  no  more !  Egad  !  there  you  have 
roe.  Ay,  ay,  sirs  I  such  a  haimch  a^  fhai  indeetl ! — I  admit  it.  'Tis  a 
feast  for  the  gods  1  the  wr  plus  ultra,  the — the  very  uU'una  Thule, 
sirs,  of  all  good  living.  Nothing — no,  nothing,  catt  go  beyond  such 
a  haunch  of  venison  as  you  describe." 

**  Pope,  try  another  slice,"  said  Street,  who  had  sat  silent  during 
ibis  discussion. 

**  No,  no,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Pope,  pushing  away  his  plate 
with  a  sigh,  in  the  fulness  of  his  content;  "  no,  no,  I  thank  you, 
ntiy  dear  bov,  I  *ve  done  admirably — ad-mirably  I" 

"  Just  this  little/' 

**  No,  no,  I  thank  you,  couldn't  indeed— bavcn*t  a  chink  left — no 
^-couldn't  disposie  of  the  liver- wing  of  an  ortolan,  my  dear  boy,  if 
my  life  depended  on  it^ha  !  ha  ! — couldn't,  really," 

Street  nodded.  The  remains  of  the  aitch-bone  were  removed, 
and  A^/tHe  fat  Treasurif  haunch,  in  prime  order,  dont  ia  a  turn,  with 
cktrr^saucc,  smoked  in  its  place.     And, 

**  M^ho  can  pnirvt  the  ffourmnnd  RS  he  imt  I** 

A  prime  cut,  with  the  necessary  adjuncts,  was  placed  before  him. 
He  tried  to  eat — vain  attempt !  alas !  he  had  t«»o  truly  declared 
ikoi  Hoi  a  chink  nuu  kjh  The  knife  and  fork  fell  from  his  reluctant 
grasp.  Casting  a  look  of  reproach  at  Street,  that  would  have  made 
111*  fortune  on  the  stage,  he  reclined  over  the  back  of  his  chair, 
mx%d^  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hand^  fairly  wept. 

*^'  Then  bunit  his  raighiy  heart." 

It  is  certain  that  Pope,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  was  a 
ITteat  favourite  with  the  public;  n^hif  it  w^as  difficult  to  conjecture. 
Possibly,  he  was  indebted  for  this  to  the  gracefulness  of  his  person, 
jin<1  the  distinctness  of  his  declamation.  At  the  period  I  speak 
of,  he  was  a  vox  et  pnrlerea  nihil ^ — a  mere  ranter,  **  full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing  ;'*  who  delighted  in  tearing  a  passion  into 
lAtters,  and  ''writing  his  name  in  large  letters  at  the  back  of  the 
one  shilling  gallery,"  as  poor  Harry  Kemble  used  to  phrase  it. 
One  night  when  Pope  was  indulging  in  this  propensity,  at  the 
Crow  Street  Theatre,  a  wag  set  the  house  in  a  roar,  by  calling 
out,  **  Louder !  blood-and-oons^  man  1  why  don't  you  do  it  louder!*' 

Pope  wa?  originally  a  portrait  painter,  a  profession  he  continued 
to  exercise.  In  spite  of  his  foibles,  he  was  a  w^arm- hearted »  bene* 
volent  man,  an  agreeable  companion,  and  much  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  among  the  few  who  noticed  and  en- 
couraged Kean  during  his  soul-sickening  struggle  '*  to  set  his  foot 
before  the  float,"  previously  to  that  memorable  night,  w^hen,  con- 
trary to  the  expectation  of  the  green-room,  he  burst  upon  the  town  a 
meteor  of  surpassing  brilliancy.  Kean  amply  repaid  the  obligation. 
He  not  only  invited  Pope  to  his  table,  but  insisted  on  the  latter*a 
being  included  in  the  engnj^ement  when  he  went  to  Dublin,  where 
he  played  for  Pope's  benefit  to  the  largest  audience  ever  known 
within' the  walls  of  the  Crow  Street  Theatre,  Nay,  more,  and 
what   perhaps   pleased   Pope   as   much  as   the  four  hundred  and 
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forty-four  pounds  produced  by  his  benefit,  Keaii  delegated  to  bim 
the  onus  of  supporting  the  respectability  of  the  partnership,  wUdi 
Kean's  habits  rendered  irksome.  And  well  Pope  bore  the  burden. 
Twenty  thousand  dinners  were  daily  dressed  in  Dublin,  and  theK 
were  at  his  command.  Pope's  only  uneasiness  could  have  ariseD 
from  the  impossibility  of  his  eating  them  all.  But,  alas !  we  are  noC 
ubiquitous,  like  the  late  Mr.  Larpent,  whom  Theodore  Hook  proved 
to  be  in  four  places  at  once.  Besides,  as  Guloseton  says  in  Pelhaa, 
"  appetite  must  wait  on  digestion ;  man  can  dine  but  once  a-day." 


LIBATION  TBB  8BCONO. 

MathewB. — Hir  theatrical  Bias. — His  Meritsasan  Actor.^His  Pofter  of  conwaliiy 
his  Identity  exemplified. — His  Irritability.— His  Moodiness  if  he  did  not  engrsa 
the  Attention  of  the  Company. — Whimsical  Instance  of  it, — His  Jonathan  W. 
Doobikins,  and  Annoyances  in  America. 

Observe  that  tall,  thin,  upright  figure,  with  a  hitch  in  hit  got 
There  is  a  nervous  irritability,  a  shrinking  from  recognition,  t 
quickness  in  the  searching  glance  he  darts  from  side  to  side,  wlndb 
arrests  your  attention.  Who  can  he  be?  He  makes  a  half  p 
rouette.  You  catch  his  quaint  comic  features,  and  find  your  rif^ 
vis  is  Charles  Mathews. 

Is  alas !  we  can  say  no  longer,  though  in  some  respects  he  Mir* 
vives  in  his  son. 

O  rare  Charles  Mathews!  There  must  be  heaven-bom  acton 
as  well  as  heaven-born  ministers,  and  Mathews  was  one.  On  tk 
stage  he  was  in  his  element,  no  nervousness,  no  irritability,  no 
shrinking  from  recognition  then.  On  the  contrary^  he  was  de- 
lighted with  his  reception,  his  eye  sparkled,  his  spirit  kindM, 
he  entered  on  his  task  con  amore.  Task !  it  was  no  task  to  hisL 
He  revelled,  luxuriated  in  it.  The  stage  was  his  **  Rabelaii's  etsj 
chair,"  and  he  was  the  Rabelais  of  the  stage. 

You  might  have  articled  Mathews  to  fifty  professions,  apprenticed 
him  to  fifly  trades,  but  he  would  have  been  an  actor  at  last. 

Quaintness  constituted  Mathews's  distinguishing  characteristic. 
His  features  were  quaint,  his  voice  was  quaint,  there  was  a  quainU 
ness  in  all  his  movements;  and  this  quaintness  was,  in  all  le- 
spects,  original  and  peculiar,  and  withal  extremely  comic  ani 
diverting,  enriched,  as  it  was,  by  a  humorous  expression  in  the 
eye,  and  about  the  eyebrows,  which  gave  great  point  and  piquancr 
to  what  he  uttered.  To  this  he  joined  a  sound  judgment,  macs 
feeling,  surprising  flexibility  of  feature,  strong  powers  of  obeff- 
vation,  a  keen  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  great  volubility,  cso- 
siderable  vocal  powers,  untiring  industrv^  unrivalled  versatilitf, 
and,  above  all,  an  unbounded  enUiusiasm  for  his  art.  All  Matbev* 
wanted  was  force.  Had  he  possessed  this, — could  he  have  gif« 
greater  breadth  to  his  acting,  he  would  have  been  the  most  dP 
fective,  as  he  was,  beyond  all  Question,  the  most  highly-gifM 
comedian  of  his  day.  Those  who  recollect  his  Falstaff,  Scsfil 
Don  Manuel,  Sir  Guy  Staunch,  Ollapod,  Lord  Duberly,  Goldteb 
and  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  will  readily  subscribe  to  this.  In  fifflj 
there  was  no  description  of  character,  with  the  exception  of  tl»j 
gentlemanly  rattle,  for  which  his  person  disqualified  him,  tiiil  ^i 
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could  not  top.     His  entrance  was  like  the  raising  of  the  footlighta^ 

it  exhilarated  the  house.  *'Here  's  Mathews  !*"  exchdmed  every  one, 
and  prepared  for  laughter,  and  laugh  they  were  sure  to  do,  until 
their  sidea  ached. 

How  many  wretched  after  pieces  has  Mathews  saved  by  his  indi- 
vidual exertions  [ — fertilizing  what  was  barren,  rendering  pleasingly 
g^rotesque  what  was  common-place.  His  humour  was  inexhaustible^ 
and  as  ready  as  inexhaustible.  Like  the  purse  of  Fortunatus,  he 
could  draw  upon  it  with  the  certainty  of  meeting  the  demand.  I 
have  known  him  improvise  whole  scenes,  I  remember  reading,  or 
rather  attempting  to  read,  '^'Killing  no  Murder/'  after  seeing  Mathews 
play  Buiskin  ;  but  found,  fortunately  for  the  author,  he  had  Bcarcely 
spoken  ten  lines  of  the  part-  Yet  critics  have  denied  IVfathews  any 
merit  as  an  actor,-^nay,  even  stigmatized  him  **aB  the  vilest  bufloou 
that  ever  disgraced  a  stage."  •  And  why  ?  Because  he  was  a  mimic. 
As  if  being  a  good  mimic  prevented  his  being  a  good  actor  ;  or  tha 
faculty  of  imitating  wJiat  was  excellent  in  others  neutralized  or  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  his  possessing  what  was  excellent  in  himself  I 

Matliews  appears  to  have  entertained  an  erroneous  opinion  on  ihi^ 
•abject  himself.  In  the  prefatory  address  to  his  first  A(  Home,  ho 
observes,  '*  The  best  authorities  have  characterised  the  drama  as  th« 
mimic  art,  and  1  humbly  conceive  that,  without  mimicry,  there  can 
be  no  acting."  The  drama  is  not  the  mimic  art, — if  mimicry  be  an 
imitation  of  particular  individuals-  The  characters  in  a  play  are 
fictitious,  or  historical  personages  scarce  less  so.  Nor  is  it  true 
*"  that  without  mimicry  there  can  be  no  acting/'  Many  of  our  best 
actors  are  no  mimics,  but  act  entirely  from  their  own  conception, 
without  reference  to  any  individual,  otherwise  it  would  detract  from 
their  originality.  How  often  has  Young  been  blamed  for  adopting 
John  Kemble  as  a  standard  1  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mathews  was  ati 
admirable  mimic.  He  could  not  only  imitate  the  voice  and  manner 
of  any  individual,  but,  in  some  degree,  his  features  also, — riay,  even 
traniifuse  himself,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  mind  of  his  prototype; 
adopting  his  ideas,  and  becoming,   for  the  time  being,  actually  hia 

k double  I  Perhaps  there  is  as  much  merit  in  this  as  in  any  dramatic 
bersunation  whatsoever. 
_  f  But  it  is  as  a  monologist  that  Mathews  most  excites  our  ad  mini* 
tion — I  had  almost  said,  wonder.  In  this  department  of  his  art  he 
has  never  had  an  equal.  None  of  his  predecessors  possessed  such 
requisites,  or  employed  the  requisites  they  possessed  to  such  advan- 
tage. Footers  Tea  'Parties  were,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  pungent. 
The  Lecture  on  Heads,  too,  is  good,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  so  is  Bannis* 
ter's  Budget.  The  entertainments  at  Sans  Souci  probably  surpassed 
them  all.  But  none  of  these  could,  for  a  moment,  compete  with  the 
Al  Homes  of  Mathews,  M-hich  were  perfect  epitomes  of  their  time; 
P  more  comprehensive  and  regular  in  their  plan,  of  infinite  variety. 
If  admirably  organized,  and  so  arranged  that  every  species  of  Lilent 
w  Mathews  possessed  was  brought  into  full  and  efficient  play,  and  to 
t^  the  best  advantage.  The  little  farce  which  ccmcloded  these  At 
w  Homes,  and  in  which  Mathews  played  all  the  characters,  was  alto- 
If    gether  novel,  and  never  attempted  by  those  who  preceded  him. 

merable  stories  are  told  of  the  pranks  Mathews  delighted  to 
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play  under  different  diftguises  and  in  different  characters.  No  doubl 
there  is  much  exaggeration  in  these.  I  was  myself  sceptical  as  lo 
BIaihew»'s  power  of  concealing  Lis  identity  from  persons  to  whom 
he  was  known.  I  happened  to  mention  this  to  Peter  Goxe^  who 
aastired  me  the  following  instance  occurred  under  his  own  obter- 
vatioii. 

*•  I  was  invited,"  quoth  Peter,  **to  dine  at  the  Piazza  Coffee- 
house  to  meet  a  select  party,  among  whom  was  Mathews.  The 
room  we  dined  in  had  two  doors.  I^Iathews  sat  on  the  right  hand 
of  our  entertainer,  by  whose  desire  I  seated  myself  next  to  ilathewt. 
During  dinner,  the  latter  mentioned  that  an  acquaintance  of  liis,  sn 
obstinate,  opiniated  old  bachelor,  whom  he  had  known  in  the  nor 
was  now  in  town,  and  that  he  was  exceedingly  apprehensive 
person,  who  was  intolerably  rude  and  overbearing,  would  find  hin 
out,  and  ft>rce  himself  on  the  compan3\  After  dinner,  Afathewa 
made  himself  exceedingly  agreeable,  and  we  were  all  in  the  actnei 
enjoyment^  when  the  waiter,  entering,  announced  that  an  eldc 
gentleman  was  below,  incjuiring  for  Mr.  Mathews. 

**  '  What*s  his  name?'  a^ked  Mathews  in  great  alarm. 

"  'He  didn't  say^  sir.     He  says  he  knows  you  are  here, 
must  see  you/ 

'*  *  Old  Twhaites,  by  —  1'  cried  Mathews,  starting  up  ; — '  knew 
he  'd  ferret  me  out/ 

"  'Stay  : — what  sort  of  a  man  is  he?"  said  our  entertainer, 

**  *  Has  he  a  brown  great^coat  on  ?'  demanded  Matliews. 

"  '  Yes,  sir/ 

"  'Green  specs .^' 

"  '  Yes,  sir/ 

** '  Scratch  wig?' 

*''Ye8,  sir/ 

*'  *  Stoops  a  good  deal,  and  speaks  in  a  north-countrj  accent  ? 

**  *  Exactly,  sir;  youVe — * 

"'Ah!    I    knew    it,'    interrupted   Mathews,    shrugging   up 
shoulders,  and  shooting  to  the  stair's  head. 

*'  '  I  tell  you  I  know  he's  in  the  house,  and  1  will  see  him  J'  to 
ferated  a  voice  on  the  stairs, 

**  'Say   Bannister's  taken  ill — I'm  gone   to  the  theatre/     cri 
Mathews,  rushing  in,  seizing  his  hat,  and  bolting. 

*'  He  had  scarcely  made  his  exit  at  one  door,  when  Old  Thwaite 
appeared  at  the  other.  The  Matter's  appearance  corresponded  ia 
every  respect  with  the  description  given  by  Mathews. 

"  *  Where's  Mathus?'  demanded  he,  abruptly,  in  a  strong  nor 
country  accent.     *  I  know  he's  here/   continued  he,   hobbling  iiitflT 
the  room,  and  looking  sharply  around,  *and  I  must  see  him/ 

"  *  Mr.  Mathews  was  here,  sir/  replied  our  host,  with  more  polili 
ness  than  I  thought  the  occasion  called  for;  *  but  he's  just  gone  I 
the  theatre,  and—' 

*^ '  That  won't  pass  with  me,*   interrupted  Mr.  Th waiter,  rudeV 
*  I  know  he's  in  the  house  ■ — you  can't  bamboozle  me.     I  know 
doesn't  play  to-night, -*IVe  ascertained  that.     So  here/  continue,,, 
he,  putting  down  his  liat  and  stick,  and  seating  himself  in  the  chair" 
Mathews  had  just  vacated,  '  here  I  stay  until  Tve  seen  him/ 

"  We  all  stared  at  this. 

**  '  You  re  quite  welcome  to  stay,  sir,  as  long  as  you  please,' 
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mr  entertainer,  coolly.     '  But  what  I  tell  you  is  the  fact.     Mr.  Ban- 
al ster  is  taken  suddenly  ill,  and — ' 

•*  *  It'a  a  He,  sir  !'  interrupted   Blr.  Thwaites  again  ;    'it's  a  d- — d 
Be,  sir  J'  repeated  he,  striking  the  table  with  his  fist  until  the  glasses 
jingled  again,  'and  you  all  know  it/  concluded  he,  looking  nercely 
^—Around. 

^K     "  Of  course,  we  all  rose  at  this. 

^"      **  '  Pray,  gentlemen,'  said  our  entertainer,  *  be  seated,  I  beg.   As  an 
[       elderly  gentleman, — as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Thwaites  is 
^Mprivileged  to — pray  resume  your  seats,  gentlemen/ 
^■f    "  We  obeyed ;  though  I  confess  I  felt  strongly  inclined,  in  spite 
^'of  his  years,  to  kick  the  intruder  out. 

r  "  *  So  you  know  me,  do  you  ?*    proceeded  Mr.  Thwaites,  filling 

!  out  a  bumper;  '  Mathus  mentioned  me,  did  he?  Pah!  what  rot- 
gut  stuif !  what  beastly  wine!  I  wonder  you  can  drink  such  rub- 
bish. Pah  !^ — nothing  but  sloe*juice  and  cyder.  But  anything^ — 
anything 's  good  enough  far  yoo  cockneys/  added  he,  with  a  sneer. 
'Hal  ha! — curse  me  if  I  think  you  know  good  wine  when  you 
get  it.' 

"  Some  oC  us  ventured  to  dissent  from  this.  But  Mr,  Thwaites 
tuck  to  his  assertion,  and  maintained  it  with  so  much  rudeness, 
Ihat  it  required  all  the  tact  of  our  entertainer  to  preserve  order. 
No  matter  what  subject  was  started,  Mr*  Thwaites  was  sure  to  ren- 
ler  it  the  theme  for  discord ;  until  at  length,  the  patience  of  the 
company  becoming  exhausted,  w^e  rose  eft  masst\  and  were  on  the 
point  of  forcibly  ejecting  the  intruder,  who,  pulling  oiT  his  wig  and 
spectacles,  disclosed  the  features  of  Mathews  himself  ! 

"  I  had  for  some  time  suspected  this.  My  proximity  to  the  sup- 
osed  Mr,  Thwaites  enabled  me  to  detect  a  horse-hair  attached  to 
ic  wig,  which,  passing  under  Mathews*8  nose,  entirely  changed  the 
cpression  of  his  countenance.  But  no  other  person,  except  our 
itertainer,  who  was  in  the  secret,  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
tieat;  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mathews  supported  his  as- 
imed  character,  but  above  all,  the  celerity  with  which  he  returned, 
completely  altered  in  his  appearance,  precluding  the  possibility 
^f  his  being  identified/* 

Perhaps  a  more  amusing  companion  than  Mathews  never  existed; 

aough  it  must  be  confessed  his  excitable  temperament  sometimes 

endered  him  the  reverse.    Like  most  wita,  he  could  not  bear  a  rival 

near  the  throne.     If  he  did  not  engross  the  sole  and  undivided  at- 

tntion  of  the  company,  he  sat  silent.     A  certain  wicked  wit,  now 

more,  took  advantage  of  this  one  Sunday  at  Stanmore,  where 

STeral  members  of  the  Lyceum  company,  as  was  customary  during 

^e  aeaaon  at  that  theatre,  were  dining  with  the  manager. 

Mathews,  who  occupied  the  post  of  honour  next  to  Mr.  Arnold, 

9  in  high  spirits.     He  was  telling  some  of  his  best  stories  with 

[>piest  effect,  as  repeated  bursts  of  laughter  from  those  in  hia 

^ghbourbood  testified. 

'*  Hang  it  I    let  us  get  up  a  laugh  here/'   cried  P — ,  who,  with 
French,  Pearman,  and  some  of  the  juniors,  sat  without  ear-shot  at 
lie  lower  end  of  the  table.     **  I  don't  see  why  those  bigwigs  should 
ave  all  the  fun  to  themselves/* 

What  the  plague  are  we  to  laugh  at?"  said  Wrench. 

Oh !  anything-^nothing/'  answered  P — .    **  What  signifies  what 
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we  laugh  at,  wwedo  lauffh  ?  Arrah !  fire  away,  boys  1 — ^here  goes 
— Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  hah  !" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  hah !"  chorusaed  all  the  others. 

"  Again,"  whispered  P — ,  and  again  they  burst  into  a  perfect 
mouthquake  of  laughter. 

This  violent  hilarity  attracted  the  attention  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  table.  Mathews,  who  was  in  the  middle  of  one  of  lus  choicest 
morceaux,  stopped,  and  looked  annoyed. 

'•  What's  the  joke,  gentlemen  ?"  inquired  he,  after  a  pause,— 
"  must  be  monstrous  good  by  your  laughing  so.  Come,  pf*7  1^* 
have  it ;  don't  keep  it  to  yourselves, — ^that's  not  fair,  you  know." 

"  Come,  what  is  it,  P —  ?"  inquired  Arnold. 

"  Oh,  nothing — ^nothing  worth  repeating,  sir,**  said  P —  ;  and, 
after  another  pause,  Mathews,  at  Arnold's  request,  resumed  his 
story.  He  had  no  sooner  got  fit  medias  res,  than  another  guffmm 
shook  he  lower  end  of  the  table.     Mathews  looked  daggers. 

"  Nay,  hang  it !  this  is  too  bad,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  at  length, 
pettishly.  "  You  ought  to  let  us  have  it  up  here — ^you  ought,  really. 
Arnold,  I  appeal  to  you :— ought  n't  they  to  let  us  have  it  up  here  ? 
They've  no  right  to  tantalize  us  in  this  sort  of— eh? — havetbej, 
now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  decidedly  not,"  said  Arnold. 

"  Oh,  decidedly  not,"  echoed  the  upper  end  of  the  table. 

"  Come,  what  is  it,  P — ?"  resumed  Arnold  impatiently. 

"  Ay,  pray  let  us  have  it,"  pursued  Mathews,  getting  still  mote 
annoyed. 

"  Hear !  hear !  hear  >"  shouted  the  rest  of  the  seniors,  langhing, 
and  beginning  to  take  the  joke. 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing — nothing  you  *d  at  all  care  to  hear,"  said  P— 
after  another  pause ;  "  it  *s  not,  I  give  you  my  honour.  It 's  just  a 
little  joke  we  nave  down  here  among  ourselves — ha !  ha !  ha !— that's 
all— eh,  lads  ?" 

"  Oh,  just  a  little  joke  we  have  among  ourselves,"  repeated  the 
latter,  laughing. 

*'  You  seem  determined  to  keep  it  there,  gentlemen,"  said  Arnold 
gravely.  *•  But  come,  pass  the  bottle,  Mathews,  will  you  ?  and  let  us 
have  the  rest  of  that  story." 

But  Mathews  could  not  proceed.  He  found  it  impossible  to  rally. 
Others  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  company,  and  during  the  rest 
of  the  evening  he  sat  moody  and  disconcerted. 

Mathews  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  genuine  Yankee  to  an  £ng- 
lish  audience,  who  highly  relished  his  Jonathan  W.  Doobikins.  His 
Eulogium  on  Liberty,  ending  with  '*  D'ye  want  to  buy  a  ni|jgerr" 
always  convulsed  the  house.  It  was  as  good,  in  its  way,  as  Zanga's 
*'  Know  then — 'twas  I,"  for  the  delivery  of  which  Mossop  was  so 
famous.  Indeed,  Mathews  turned  his  trip  to  America  altc^ther  to 
excellent  account,  though,  like  most  Europeans  in  the  United  States, 
he  met  with  many  things  which  annoyed  him.  Like  Dickens,  he 
appears  to  have  found  the  eternal  shaking  of  hands  on  all  occadion» 
an  intolerable  nuisance.  "  Only  think !"  he  exclaimed  to  an  Eng- 
lishman he  met  in  Broadway,  "  I  dined  out  yesterday  where  there 
were  fifty  people,  and  had  to  shake  hands  with  'em  all." 

The  servants  annoyed  him  still  more.  He  would  call  at  a  hous*; 
and  ling. 
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Servant  answers  door. 

Mathews  (forgetting  he's  in  America  J.     Is  your  master  at  borne  ? 

Servant  f indignant hf  J.     I  have  no  master  !     (Walks  off.) 

Mathews.  Whew  I  there  she  goes  ap^ain.  I've  set  her  republican 
back  up.  What  a  nuisance !  This  is  the  way  they  always  serve  me. 
Really,  I  beg  her  ladyship's  pardon — ha !  ha !— Always  forget — no 
masters,  no  mistresses  in  America — all  independent — «11  ladies  and 
gentlemen  here.  Well, — must  announce  myself  as  usual,  I  suppose. 
What  a  bore ! — no,  no, — shan't  occur  again — shan't — poz !  (Goes  in, 
and  shuts  door.  J 

Next  day,  Alathews  calls  again. 

Mathews  (forgetting  as  usual).     Is  your  master  at  home  ? 

Servant  turns  on  her  heel,  and  walks  off. 

Mathews.  Oh,  d — n  it !  this  is  intolerable !  They  call  themselves 
kelps,  too,— helps  I  ^h^  I  ha! — That's  monstrous  good — amazingly 
funny — ha!  ba!  Helps,  indeed  ! — one  way  of  helping  a  man,  cer- 
tainly, turning  up  "  ner  right  honorable  nose,"  and  walking  off  in 
this  sort  of —  Well,  now  I  am  determined  (takes  out  tablets)  I  won't 
get  into  this  scrape  again.  (Writes.)  "  Mem. — No  masters  or  mis* 
tresses  in  America,  except  in  the  slave  States."  There, — that  set« 
ties  it. 

But,  alack !  when  Mathews  called  again,  he  forgot  all  about  it, 
and  the  same  scene  was  enacted  da  capo. 

There  was  an  old  woman,  too,  who  bored  him  exceedingly.  This 
person,  who  had  a  figure  like  a  feather-bed,  never  saw  Mathews 
without  detailing  her  complaints  to  him.  One  day,  after  running 
through  the  catmogue  as  usual,  she  added, — "  And  then  I  was  took 
with  a  pain  in  the  small  of  my  back,  sir." 

*'  In  the  small  of  your  back,  ma'am !"  interrupted  Mathews,  losing 
all  patience;  <'in  heaven's  name,  where  can  that  be?" 

Mathews  was  thrown  by  a  skittish  horse.  A  few  days  afler, 
Indedon  met  him  mounted  on  a  fresh  purchase. 

**  Hallo,  Charley !"  cried  the  former,  '*  are  you  sure  that  new 
Bucephalus  of  yours  is  safe?" 

"  Oh,  certain,"  replied  Mathews ;  "  I  took  good  care  to  ascertain 
that  before  I  bought  him." 

"  How  did  you  manage  that?" 

"  By  sawing  him  well  under  the  tail  with  the  bridle,"  answered 
Mathews. 
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DANDYISiM  AND  GEORGE  BRUMMELL. 

[^Impressed  with  the  idea  that  Beau  Brummeirs  biographer  (Cap- 
tain Jesse)  has  been  too  niatter-of-fact«  has  treated  his  hero  too 
much  in  the  national  spirit,  and  given  his  countrymen  a  kind  of 
straightforward  delineation  of  his  character,  rather  than  a  philoso- 
phical analysis  of  it,  M.  d'Aurevilljr,  whom  we  beg  to  introduce  to  the 
reader,  has  presented  us  with  a  disquisition  both  profound  and  me- 
physical,  which  enforces  us  to  smile  at  its  laborious  trifling,  while 
we  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  author.  "  It  is  the  Dandy,"  he  ob- 
serves, <'  we  would  discuss,  his  influence,  and  social  position ;  what 
signifies  the  rest?"  We  wish  we  could  afford  room  for  more  of  the 
''  metaphysical  aid  '*  which  M.  d'Aurevilly  haa  brought  to  the  rescoe, 
or,  rather,  to  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  the  unhappy  and  ill- 
fated  Beau.  What  is  given,  however,  famishes  a  fair  specimen  of  our 
author's  analytical  acumen.^ 

George  Brummell,  bom  at  Westminster,  was  the  son  of  W.  Broin- 
mell,  Esq.,  private  secretary  to  Lord  North,  who,  like  the  son  of  his 
prologs,  was  now  and  then  a  dandy  himself,  and  slept  contemptuous- 
ly on  the  ministerial  benches  during  the  most  virulent  attacks  of  the 
opposition. 

After  his  fall,  Mr.  Brummell  retired  to  the  country,  where  he 
lived  in  the  indulgence  of  that  opulent  hospitality,  the  spirit  and 
force  of  which  are  understood  by  Jc)nglishmen  only.  Here  Fox  and 
Sheridan  visited ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  impressions  of  the  future 
dandy  was  received  while  listening  to  the  inspired  sallies  of  these 
fascinating  and  intellectual  men.  By  these  was  he  endowed ;  but 
they  gave  him  but  half  their  power,  the  most  ephemeral  of  their 
faculties.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  living  as  Brummell  did 
amongst  these  wits,  whose  casual  conversation  was  as  excellent  in  its 
way  as  their  parliamentary  displays,  and  whose  pleasantry  was  elo- 
quence, those  faculties  were  gradually  developed  which  subsequent- 
ly rendered  him  one  of  the  first  conversationalists  of  his  day.  In 
17*^0  he  was  sent  to  Eton ;  and  there  the  pains  he  bestowed  upon 
his  dress,  and  the  cold  languor  of  his  manner,  gained  for  him  the 
nickname  then  in  vogue ;  he  was  called  Buck  Brummell,  for  dandtf 
was  not  yet  the  mot.  His  popularity  at  school  was  equal  to  Can- 
ning's ;  but  that  of  the  latter  arose  from  the  ardour  of  his  soul,  and 
the  kindness  of  his  disposition,  while  Brummell's  justified  and  illus- 
trated the  words  of  Macliiavel,  "the  world  belongs  to  cold  hearts." 
From  Eton  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  had  also  a  share  of  that 
success  to  which  he  was  destined ;  and  on  leaving  the  University  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  entered  the  army  as  cornet  of  the  lOlh 
Hussars.  People  have  taken  a  world  of  trouble  to  explain  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  sudden  fancy  to  him,  and  anecdotes  are  told  touching 
this  sudden  partiality  which  are  not  worth  repeating.  What  is  the 
use  of  all  such  gossip?  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  not  attract 
the  attention  of  the  man  who  was  said  to  be  more  pleased  with,  and 
prouder  of  his  own  distinguished  manners  than  of  his  elevateil  rank 
and  the  brilliancy  of  his  youth,  which  he  sought  with  such  anxiety 
to  perpetuate. 

At  this  perioil  the  Prince  was  thirty-two,  and  handsome,  —  of  the 
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^  and  frigid  handsomeness  of  the  Hanoverian  race,  but  se- 

cluloyR  to  animate  and  enliven  it  bj  dress,  and  to  distinguish  it  by 
manner.     Scrofulona  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  but  at  least  possessed 
of  grace,  tlie  first  and  last  virtue  of  courtiers,  George  the  Fourth  re- 
cognized a  part  of  himself  in  George  Bruraniellj  the  sound  and  en- 
lightened part;  and  here  is  the  secret  of  the  favour  that  he  shewed 
Lllini.     Are  there  not  friendships  that  arise  from  corporeal  qualities, 
pfrom   external  grace,  in  the  same  way  that  love  arises  in  the  soul 
from  a  spiritualized  and  secret  charm  >     Such  was  the  friendship  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  young  cornet  of  hussars.     Thus  the  in- 
■  conslant  favour   which  glanced   at  Lord  Barryraore,  Hanger,   and 
» others,  rested  on  Brummell  only  in  all  the  impromptu  of  caprice. 
He  was  presented  at  Windsor^  in  the  presence  of  tlie  most  imperious 
faahioQ,  and  displayed  all  that  the  Prince  esteemed  in  human  na- 
ture,— youth,  combined  with  the  self-possession  of  a  man  that  knew 
Ufe^  the  most  crafty  and  resolute  mixture  of  impertinence  and  re- 
|tpect,  and  lastly,  the  genius  of  dress,  tlie  whole  being  protected  by 
a  ready  power  of  the  liveliest  repartee. 

From  this  moment  he  found  that  he  stood  in  high  estimation :  he, 
the  grandson  of  a  shopkeeper,  was  selected  in  preference  to  the 
noblest  youths  of  England,  to  fill  the  place  of  chevalier  d^honneur  on 
the  marriage  of  the  heir-apparent  with  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  and 
WJI4  at  once  surrounded  by  dis^tinguished  people,  with  whom  he 
mingled  on  the  most  familiar  footing.  So  far,  there  was  nothing  ex- 
tr.iordinary ;  he  was  only  lucky  ;  he  was  only  bc»rn,  as  the  English 
My,  with  a  silver  sprxm  in  his  mouth.  I'or  him,  emphatically, 
there  existed  that  incomprehensible  thing  called  *'  our  star/'  which 
often  decides  our  fate  without  cither  reason  or  justice  ;  but  what  is 
more  surprising,  and  what  justified  his  good  luck,  he  did  not  throw 
his  chance  away  ;  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  he  became  that  of 
society  i  he  entered  upon  his  reign  w  ithout  anxiety,  without  hesitii- 
tion;  with  a  confidence  that  amounts  to  a  conscience.  Everything 
concurred  to  establitih  his  singular  power,  for  no  one  oppoised  it.  In 
a  society  where  connexion  is  valued  more  than  merit,  and  where 
roen,  in  order  that  each  may  maintain  his  position,  wear  an  impene- 
trable shell  of  reserve,  Brymmell  attracteil  to  himself,  even  more  as 
admirers  than  rivals,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Rutland,  the  Earls  of 
Westmoreland,  Sefton,  and  Chatham,  &c.  &c.,  politically  and  soci- 
ally people  of  the  first  class.  The  women,  like  the  priests,  are  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  the  strongest,  and  from  their  vermilion  lips 
went  forth  their  admiration  ;  they  were  the  trumpets  of  his  glory, 
and  he  suffered  them  to  be  no  more:  and  here  is  Brunimeirs  origi- 
nality— in  this  he  differed  essentially  from  Richelieu  and  all  other 
men  formed  to  captivate  women  ;— he  was  not  what  the  world 
calls  a  libertine^  and  his  vanity  never  suffered  from  his  virtue. 

In  a  country  like  England,,  where  pride  and  baseness  united 
create  prudery  instead  of  modesty,  it  was  piquant  to  see  a  man  so 
young,  possessing  every  seductive  power,  conventional  or  natural, 
punish  the  women  in  their  pretensions,  and  check  himself  just  at 
thoae  limits  of  gallantry  which  they  did  not  set  up  to  be  respected; 
— antl  Brummell  effected  this  witlmut  calculation  or  the  slightest 
eflTort. 

No  illusion  of  the  heart,  no  impulse  of  tlie  scn^vc^s  enervated  or 
auapendcd  bis  decrees  i   besides,  being  the  autocrat  of  opinion,  a 
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word  from  him,  whether  of  prnise  or  blanie,  was  everything.  In 
England,  in  a  London  fog,  the  woman  most  deeply  in  love,  wbile 
adjusting  a  flower  or  trying  on  a  dress,  thought  tar  mure  of  Brum- 
melfa  opinion^  than  of  pleasing  her  lover,  A  Duchesfi  (and  h  h 
well  known  what  arrogance  is  allowed  to  a  title  in  the  draining- 
rooms  of  London)  in  the  middle  of  a  ball-room,  warned  her  daug ti- 
ter, at  the  risk  of  being  heard,  to  be  careful  of  her  movemenu  am! 
expressions  if  Brummell  should  perchance  deign  to  »peak  to  her; 
for  at  this  period  of  his  life  he  still  mingled  in  the  crowed  of  dancen 
in  those  balls  where  the  most  beaiitifid  hantls  remained  unengaged 
wailing  for  the  offer  of  his.  Later  in  life,  intoxicated  with  his  poii- 
tion  and  conscious  of  his  powerful  prestige,  he  remained  only  a 
few  minutes  at  the  door  of  a  ball-room,  scanned  the  party  at  a 
glance^  criticised  it  in  a  word,  and  disappeared  ;  thus  carrying  out 
the  principle  of  dandyism,  "  remain  in  a  company  till  you  have  pro- 
duced your  effect  and  then  deparL"  Enveloped  in  this  rchi  mnd 
sovereignty  of  opinion,  his  youth,  which  augmented  his  fame,  atid 
the  engagmg  but  impassive  spirit  that  women  at  once  curse  md 
adore,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  he  inspired  violent  and  opposite 
paaaions,  unbounded  love  and  inexorable  hate. 

But  to  resume  ;  Alcibiades,  though  a  pretty  fellow,  was  a  gowf 
general ;  but  George  Bryan  Brummell  had  no  military  arilour,  ai»d 
did  not  remain  long  in  the  10th  Hussars;  perhaps  he  entered  It 
with  a  more  definitive  object  than  was  suppoaed,  to  be  ncMt  ihe 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  form  the  connexion  which  lilXed  hiia  Ibr- 
ward.  It  has  been  falsely  sard  that  the  uniform  must  have  faiciiiaC* 
ed  him,  and  turned  his  head  ;  but  this  is  to  identify  the  principlef  ^J 
of  the  dandy  with  the  feelings  of  a  drum-m«jor:  a  dandy,  wbo^H 
stamps  his  signet  upon  every  thing,  ought  necessarily  to  hateanuni-^^ 
form.  For  the  rest,  and  on  subjects  more  important,  it  ib  Bruiu-  " 
melfs  fate,  now  that  his  influence  is  departed,  to  be  falsely  judgnl 
and  condemned:  while  he  lived,  the  most  refractory  suhmilt^d; 
but  now  the  dominant  prejudices  render  the  analysis  of  tuch  a  per- 
son a  difficult  psychological  experiment  ;  the  women  will  acrcr 
forgive  him  for  having  been  as  graceful  as  them  selves^  iior  the  nieo 
that  they  were  not  so  graceful. 

Self-dependence  makes  the  dandy,  otherwise  there  would  Ik  a 
legislature,  a  code,  of  dandy  laws,  which  there  is  not;  every  dandj 
is  an  oseuFf  but  an  oseur  of  tact,  who  stops  in  time,  and  Unds^  hi- 
tween  originality  and  eccentricity,  Pascal  a  famous  point  of  intmfC^ 
tion; — is  it  a  marvel,  then,  that  Brummell  could  not  aubmic  to  IJbe 
restraints  of  a  military  life,  and  the  enforced  sameness  otC  an  oiii- 
form  ?  To  say  the  truth,  he  was  a  detestable  officer,  and  Capltio 
Jesse,  his  admirable  chronicler,  gives  many  anecdotes  of  the  irregiK 
larities  of  his  hero  ;  he  broke  the  ranks  in  the  manmuirea,  mod 
neglected  orders,  but  the  Colonel  was  under  the  spell  and  eoald 
not  be  severe.  In  three  years  he  was  a  captain,  when  his  rfgiciait 
was  suddenly  ordered  to  Manchester, — a  destination  to  ablKirr0it, 
that  the  youngest  captain  of  the  6nest  regiment  in  the  army  rold 
the  Prince  of  Wales  he  could  not  leave  him  ;  a  politic  deiricf» 
under  a  show  of  frietulshit),  and  better  than  talking  about  Looilon 
•^for  it  was  London  th^it  he  loved.  The  pearl  of  dandyism  to  lie 
dropped  at  Manchester — a  mimufactuiing  town!  it  is  ju  bad  af 
Rivarol  at  Haniburgh.     Hr  H^ivcd  his  gloirv — hiM   r»*tifturn     hi*  rr- 
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marned  in  London,  and  took  a  lodging  in  Che§ter6e1d-street,  oppo- 
site George  Selwyn.  His  fortune  was  not  equal  to  his  position  ; 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  lived  in  a  luxury  that  would  have 
annihilated  his,  if  that  which  does  not  think  could  annihikte  that 
which  does.  BnimmeirB  luxury  was  more  intellectual  than  bril- 
liant, and  was  another  proof  of  the  M»undness  of  that  mind  which 
left  scarlet  to  savages,  and  afterwards  invented  the  great  axiom, 
•*To  be  well-clressed  there  must  be  nothing  remarkable  about  you/* 
Bryan  Brummetl  had  saddle- h'lrses,  and  an  excellent  cook ;  he  gave 
enquisite  dinners,  and  the  guests  at  hi;*  table  were  as  choice  as  the 
wines.  Like  his  coutitrymen  of  those  days  he  loved  to  drink  to 
excess.  Lymphatic  and  nervous  in  that  languid  English  existence, 
the  ennui  of  which  dandy isjm  only  half  escapes,  he  sought  the  ex- 
citement which  is  to  be  found  only  in  wine.  Solemn  humbugs^  and  all 
the  mtfopex,  who  have  said  or  written  anything  about  him,  have  repre- 
■ented  him  as  a  doll  without  either  head  or  hcfirt,  and  to  reduce 
him  still  lower,  have  tried  to  degrade  the  age  he  lived  in,  saying, 
that  it  had  its  follies.  Fruitless  pains !  they  can  never  maintiiin 
that  Elnglish  society  from  IJ^-l  to  lfll6  was  nothing  but  a  society 
in  decay.  The  great  epoch  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Wyndham,  Byron.  Walter 
Scott,  all  at  once  to  be  nothing  because  it  echoed  the  name  of  Brum- 
mcll  i  Brunrjinell,  then,  had  something  in  him  worthy  the  atten- 
ilion  of  a  grand  epoch;  his  tailors,  Davi(fson  and  Meyer,  who  in- 
[tolently  endeavoured  to  establish  themselves  as  the  authors  of  his 
[reputation,  did  not  hold  that  place  in  his  estimation  which  was 
[ftssigned  them.  At  the  time  of  his  first  appearance,  the  moment 
when  the  democratic  Charles  Fox  introduced  red*heeled  shoes*  into 
English  drawing-rooms,  Brummell,  with  a  genius  for  externals, 
might  well  be  occupied  with  the  toilet  in  all  its  forms.  He  knew 
its  power  over  men  who  professed  to  despise  it ;  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  relinquished  the  study,  preserving  only  what  experience 
and  observation  justified,  an  irreproachable  style,— he  discarded 
,  colours,  simplified  the  cut  of  his  clothes,  and  wore  them  without 
!  thinking  of  them.  He  has  been  represented  as  purely  physical, 
yet  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  intellectual,  even  in  his  style  of  face; 
he  shone  more  by  expression  than  correct  features.  His  hair,  like 
Alfieri*s,  was  almost  red  ;  and  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  a  charge 
had  injured  the  Grecian  outline  of  his  nose  ;  his  air  tk  ti'fc  was 
superior  to  his  face,  and  the  tones  of  his  magnificent  voice  rendered 
the  English  language  as  beautiful  to  the  ear  as  it  is  to  the  eye  or 
the  mind. 

Such  was  the  dandy  George  Brummell.  We  who  dedicate  these 
pages  to  him  knew  him  in  his  old  age,  and  there  was  sdll  that  about 
him  which  had  distinguished  him  in  early  life.  He  was  a  great 
artist  in  his  way,  and  he  pleased  with  his  appearance,  as  others  do 
by  their  works.  He  drew  from  its  torpor  a  society  horribly  blastc, 
learned,  and  the  victim  of  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  customs  of  an 
old  civilised  country*  But,  to  do  this,  he  surrendered  not  a  hair's 
breadth  of  his  personal  dignity »  Even  his  caprices  were  respected- 
Neither  Etherege,  Cibber,  Congreve,  nor  Vanbrugh  could  have 
introduced  such  a  peraonage  into  their  comedies,  for  ridicule  could 
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never  reach  him  ;  and  he  coiild  not  have  escaped  it  by  farce  of  tiA, 
and  braved  it  by  il'ml  of  self-possession,  if  he  had  not  been  sustained 
by  power  of  mind, — a  bnckler  which  carried  a  dart  in  the  centre, 
and  changed  defence  into  aggression.  Irony  19  a  species  of  talent 
which  dispenses  with  every  other:  Brummell  possessed  it  in  10 
eminent  degree,  and  used  it  in  a  manner  that  chilled  the  self-love  of 
others,  even  while  he  flattered  it.  Like  all  dandies,  he  Uked  better 
to  astonii^h  than  to  please — a  very  natural  preference  ;  but  it  carries 
men  to  great  lengths,  for  fear  is  the  grandest  species  of  astaniillp 
nient*  On  this  declivity'  where  was  one  to  stop?  Brumniell  aJone 
could  determine.  He  measured  out  equal  doses  of  terror  and  sym- 
pathy, and  of  these  he  compounded  the  magic  philter  of  his  influence; 
His  indolence  would  not  allow  him  to  go  into  raptures  ;  besides,  to 
go  into  raptures  is  to  be  impaFsioned,  to  be  impassioned  is  to  value 
something,  and  to  value  something  is  to  acknowledge  your  own 
inferiority.  But  of  coolness  he  had  dit  (rait,  as  we  say  m  France. 
This  man,  too  superficially  judged,  had  so  intellectual  a  power*  that 
he  governed  more  by  his  air  and  manner  than  by  his  words»  and 
this  expkins  why  he  has  left  so  few  dicta,  Moreover,  his  sayings^ 
as  reported  in  ihc  memoirs  of  the  times,  are  either  too  highly  set- 
soued,  or  are  allied  to  insipidity,  and  one  feels  in  them  the  har.^h 
influence  of  the  briny  genius  of  the  nation  who  box  and  get  drunk 
without  coarseness,  when  we  French,  under  such  circumstanoesi 
would  lose  all  refinement*  These  sayings,  I  repeat,  charged  witb 
electric  fluid,  are  untranslatable*  Find  me  the  correlatives  ot  the 
English  words  wU^  hunmuTf  and^/«w*  Brummell  cared  only  for  pre- 
sent pleasures,  and  was  paid  by  fortune  in  the  coin  he  best  liked, 
Society  gave  him  all  the  hfippiness  it  could  command,  and  for  him 
there  was  no  greater  felicity.  He  was  not  like  Byron,  who  tliought 
that  the  world  was  not  worth  one  of  the  joys  it  costs  us.  From  his 
eternally  intoxicated  vanity,  the  world  had  subtracted  nothing. 
From  the  year  l/t^l*  to  nearly  1814  there  was  neither  rout  nor  fete 
in  London  at  which  the  presence  of  the  great  dandy  was  not  ac* 
counted  a  triumph,  or  his  absence  a  catastrophe.  At  the  balls  at 
Almack's,  at  the  meetings  at  Ascot,  everything  bowed  low  to  hii 
drctaliun.  He  was  the  chief  at  Watier'sClub,  of  which  Lord  Byron, 
Lord  Alvanley,  Mildmay,  and  Pierrepoint  were  members ;  he  was 
the  soul  (must  we  say  so?)  of  the  famous  Pavilion  at  Brighton^ 
Carlton  House,  and  Bel  voir ;  and  intimate  witli  Sheridan,  the 
Duchess  of  York,  Erskine,  Lord  John  Townshend,  and  the  sen* 
suous  and  singular  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  was  a  poet  in  thine 
languages,  and  with  her  patrician  lips  kissed  the  London  butchen, 
to  secure  votes  for  Charles  Fox*  It  is  said  that  Madame  de  Stael 
was  distressed  at  not  having  pleased  him  :  her  all-powerful  volatility^ 
of  mind  was  repulsed  by  the  frigid  soul  and  eternal  pleasantry  al 
the  dandy^ — of  that  freezing  impersonation  who  had  such  eiccrUenI 
reasons  for  laughing  at  enthusiasm*  Another  woman,  Lady  Hrster 
Stanhope,  the  Arabian  Amazon,  who  broke  from  English  routine 
and  European  civilization  at  a  gallop,  to  refresh  her  feelings  in  the 
dangers  and  independence  of  the  desert,  after  years  of  absence^  oireil 
only  to  remember,  of  all  the  civilized  beings  she  had  Irit'— <leaffe 
BrumnielL 

Let  the  power  of  Brumraell's  influence  be  decided  by  ttaduritii 
From  1794  to  1816  there  are  two-and-twenty  years.     In  ihr  moml. 
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in  the  physical  world,  whatever  is  light  is  easily  displaced ;  and 
when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Englmul,  the  interest  he  had  concen- 
trated  upon  himself  was  not  exhausted.  In  1812  and  1913  he  was 
more  powerful  than  ever,  notwithstanding  that  hie  fortune  was  much 
injured  by  play.  But  there  was  another  reason  for  the  decline  of 
Brummeirs  influence,  his  qtiarrel  with  the  Regent,  The  Prince 
^^  began  to  get  old  ;  embonjminly  that  polypus  which  lays  hold  upon 
^bbeautv,  and  slowly  kills  it,  had  seized  upon  him  ;  and  Hrummell, 
^^Puith  his  imperturbable  pleasantry,  and  that  savage  pride  which  his 
f  success  inspired,  had  sometimes  laughed  at  the  powerless  assiduity 
^^ displayed  by  the  Prince  in  endeavouring  to  repair  the  ravages  of 
^H.time.  The  immensely  corpulent  porter  at  Carlton  House  was  called 
^^^Big  Ben,  and  Brummell  transferred  the  sobriquet  to  his  master,  dc- 
aignating  IMrs.  Fitzherbert  by  the  Italian  diminutive  of  Benina, 
8uch  audacious  derision  pierced  the  souls  of  this  vain  pair  ;  and 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  not  the  only  woman  of  those  who  surrounded 
the  heir-apparent  who  excited  him  to  take  offence  at  the  jest.  The 
story  of  tlie  bell  is  apocryphal ;  but  were  it  not  so,  and  however 
outrageous  it  might  be,  no  isolated  tact  was  so  likely  to  cause  his 
disgrace  as  the  thousand  little  darts  sportively,  and  at  brief  intervals, 
launched  at  the  Prince*s  affections.  What  the  husband  of  Caroline 
«>f  Brunswick  tolerated,  the  lover  of  ftlrs.  Fitzherbert  and  Lady 
Cunningham  could  not  endure ;  and  had  they  endured  it,  and  had 
Brummell  been  allowed  with  impunity  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
favourites^  the  Prince  would  not  have  borne  the  attack  on  his  own 
person,  his  real  woi*  But  neither  the  rancorotis  aversion  of  the 
Prince  nor  his  reverses  at  play  had  yet  (in  1813)  shaken  his  position, 
and  the  Regent  saw  with  bitterness  a  half-ruined  dandy  proudly 
struggle  with  him  for  influence.  Anacreon  Arcliilochus  Mm>re, 
whose  Irish  bitterness  could  well  select  the  words  that  wouhl  cut 
aharpest^  put  into  his  sovereign's  mouth  the  following  lines:— 

"  Neither  have  I  re«enimeat8,  nor  wish  tliere  thou  Id  come  ill 
To  mortal,  except,  now  I  think  ^n't.  Beau  Briimmdi, 
Who  thruatenM  last  year,  in  a  Huperrme  pnaiion, 
To  tiut  me,  and  bring  thi*  oki  King  into  fashion." 

A  proof  that  his  power  was  yet  unshaken  was  furnished  in  the 
same  year  by  the  heads  of  Watier's  Club,  who,  in  preparing  to  give 
A  grand  ball,  seriously  discussed  the  propriety  of  inviting  the  Regentj 
only  because  he  had  quarrelled  with  Brummell !  But  the  Beau^  who 
jniiced  impudence  even  with  his  generosity,  positively  insisted  that 
the  Prince  should  be  invited.  No  tloubt  he  enjoyed,  by  anticipation, 
the  idea  of  receiving  the  Amphytrion,  whom  he  visited  no  longer 
at  Carlton  House, — of  meeting  him  face  to  face  in  the  presence  of 
the  nobility  of  England.  But  the  Prince  lost  himself  in  this  inter- 
view;  he  forgot  his  character  of  an  accom  pi  lushed  gentleman,  and 
did  not  even  recollect  the  duties  which  hospitality  imposes  on  those 
who  receive  it ;  and  Brummell,  who  expected  to  oppose  dandyism 
to  dandyism,  replied  to  the  sullen  hauteur  of  the  Regent  with  the 
elegant  coldness  which  rendered  him  invulnerable^ 

Of  all  the  clubs  in  England,  the  rage  for  play  was  greatest  at 
Watier's;  affreitjc  scaudaltw  took  place  there  ;  and  there,  intoxicated 
with  gingered  port,  these  hfm^s,  these  spleen-devoured  fashionables, 
went  every  night  to  kill  tlieir  mortal  ennui,  and  rouse  their  Norman 
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blood,^ — (that  blood  wiiich  never  circulates  freely  but  when  taking 
or  piliaginp^J — by  risking  the  most  splendid  fortunes  aa  a  single 
cast  of  the  die.  Brummell  was  neither  more  nor  less  a  gamester 
than  the  others  who  moved  in  thi^  charming  pandemonium,  and  be 
lost  immense  suras  with  that  indifference  whieh^  on  such  occssioni, 
is  to  the  dandy  what  grace  in  falling  was  to  the  dying  gladiator  of 
Rome.  But  his  associates  could  better  afford  their  losses  ;  and  he* 
though  cool  and  clever,  could  do  nothing  against  Ms  luck.  In  1814 
the  foreign  potentates  arrived  in  London  :  their  appearance  inflamed 
the  gambling  mania.  This  was  a  dii^astrous  moment  for  Brummell. 
He  grew  savage  with  fate,  and  was  beaten ;  he  applied  to  the  Jewsv 
and  was  swamped.  It  is  said^  but  not  ascertained,  that  he  compro- 
mised his  character  on  this  occasion  ;  and  lie  had,  unfortunately,  the 
dangerous  power  of  dignifying  a  base  action  by  the  manner  of  doing 
it.  At  la$t,  however,  the  hour  in  which  a  man  is  as  nothing  to  any 
one  else, — the  hour  of  misfortune^  arrived.  His  ruin  was  consum- 
mated ;  he  knew  it;  with  dandy  apathy  he  had  calculated,  watch 
in  hand,  the  time  that  he  ought  to  remain  on  the  field  of  battle,  the 
theatre  of  the  most  wonderful  social  success  that  a  man  of  the  world 
ever  had,  and  he  determined  to  show  no  humiliation  at  the  close  of 
his  career.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1816,  after  dining  on  a  fowl  from 
Waller's,  and  drinking  a  bottle  of  bordeaux,  Brummell  wrote  hastily 
and  hopelessly  the  following  note  to  his  friend,  Scrope  Da  vies : — 

**  M  Y  DEAR  Scrope, 
*'  Lend  me  20(M.     The  banks  are  shot,  and  all  my  money  is  in  the 
3  per  cents*     It  shall  be  repaid  to-morrow  morning. 

"  Yours, 

The  reply  was  Spartan  in  brevity  and  friendship : — 

*'  It  is  very  unfortunate,  but  all  ffi^  money  is  in  the  3  per  cents. 

''  Yours, 

"  SCBOPK  DavIBSl"! 

Brummell  was  loo  much  of  a  dandy  to  be  hurt  at  this  answer, 
and,  as  Cnptain  Jesse  sensibly  remarks,  he  was  not  a  man  to  moraltxe 
upon  it-  There  was  a  cruel  dryness  in  Scrope's  answer  ;  but  it  was 
not  vulgar ;  between  dandy  and  dandy  their  honour  was  safe, 
Brummell  perused  the  note,  and  dressed  stoically  for  the  opera 
He  was  as  a  phcenix  is  on  the  pile, — unlike  in  this,  that  he  knew  he 
should  never  rise  from  his  ashes.  To  see  him,  who  would  have 
known  him  for  a  doomed  man  ?  That  night  he  was  at  Dover,  and 
the  next  in  France.  After  his  departure,  the  elegant  furniture  of  a 
man  of  fashion  gone  to  the  continent  was  sold  by  public  auction; 
the  purchasers,  his  friends,  w^ere  the  most  fashionable  and  distin« 
guiiiheil  of  the  English  aristocracy^  and  they  all  paid  like  English- 
men for  what  I  hey  wanted. 

In  his  expatriation  his  old  acquaintances  came  nobly  forward  to 
aid  him,  proving  most  forcibly  the  powerful  impression  he  mtidc 
upon  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  pensioned  by  the  men  he  had 
pleased,  as  the  writer  or  orator  of  a  party  often  is  ;  and  tin's,  in 
English  society,  crtrries  no  idea  of  degradation  with  it.    But^  stranger 
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still  than  this  rare  gratitude,  his  ascendancy  was  not  destroyed  at  a 
stroke  by  hi$  departure.  Brumniell  was  as  much  thought  of  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Great  Britain  in  exile  as  when  there  ^'  in  pre- 
sence ;*'  public  attention  crossed  the  aea,  and  reached  him  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Fashionables  made  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Calais ; 
and  Brummell,  as  proud  as  ever,  preserved  all  the  external  habits  of 
his  previous  life.  Lord  Westmoreland  invited  hira  to  dine  at  three: 
he  declined  to  eat  at  that  hour.  Though  he  did  not  affect  misanihro- 
pic  or  aristocratic  haughtiness,  his  manner  was  so  grand,  that  it  at- 
tracted but  few  of  those  with  whom  chance  brought  him  in  contact ; 
nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  reserve,  he  was  not  6o  adverse  to  ad- 
vances when  made  in  the  form  of  a  good  dinner.  But  this  sensuali* 
ty^  common  enough  amongst  wits,  rendered  his  vanity  more  in- 
tractable ;  but  his  incomparable  self-possession  covered  and  excused 
everything.  "Who  is  that  bowing  to  you,  Sefkon  ?  "  said  he  to  his 
friend  on  the  public  walk.  It  was  one  of  his  honest  provincial 
countrymen,  with  whom  he  was  to  dine  that  very  day,  and  who  was 
bowing  to  Ajwj.  He  lived  many  years  at  Calais ;  and,  in  spite  of  his 
vanity,  doubtless  sufiered  many  a  secret  trouble  under  it,  and  one  of 
the  chief  must  have  been  the  want  of  conversation.  Ott  park  pin^ienrs 
iungtteM,  mauf  on  ne  catne  que  dans  une  scnle.  In  this  dearth  of  excite- 
ment, and  perhaps  not  knowing  how  to  exercise  his  dormant  faculties, 
he  painted  a  screen  for  the  Duchess  of  York.  This  Princess,  after  for- 
tune betrayed  him,  extended  to  him  a  friendship  which  threw  a  shade 
of  tenderness  over  his  arid  existence.  He  never  forgot  her  ;  and  it 
seems,  but  for  a  promise  to  her  not  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Re- 
gent's life,  he  would  have  written  his  memoirs,  and  repaired  his  for- 
tunes, for  the  London  booksellers  offered  him  immense  sums  as  the 
price  of  his  indiscretion.  This  considerate  forbearance  penetrated 
not  the  stubborn  and  impervious  selfishness  of  George  the  Fourth ; 
and  when  he  passed  Brummell  in  the  streets  of  Calais,  he  felt  not 
even  that  species  of  emotion  at  meeting  the  companion  of  his  youths 
which  is  an  impulse  common  even  to  vulgar  minds.  But  Brummeirs 
in  differ  ence  was  equal  to  the  King's ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  he 
would  not  have  been  BrummelL  He  preserved  that  discreet  silence 
which  is  the  good  taste  of  pride.  But  debt  and  misery  came  on  to- 
gether, and  he  commenced  the  descent  from  exile  to  poverty  spoken  of 
by  Dante,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  found  a  prison,  alms,  and  a  mad-house 
wherein  to  die.  The  office  of  consul  at  Caen  was  but  a  momentary 
check  to  his  progress  on  this  course,  for  it  was  very  soon  abolished. 
His  residence  in  this  town  was  one  of  the  longest  phases  of  his  life; 
and  the  French  noblesse,  by  their  reception  and  considerate  atten- 
tions, must  have  softened,  though  they  could  not  save  him,  the  an* 
guiah  which  tortured  the  last  days  of  his  exbtence. 
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DISCOVERY  OP  THE  OREGON  BY  DRAKE 
VANCOUVER- 
VARIOUS  and  profound  have  been  the  philologieiil 
learned  men  at  Washington  in  the  investigiition  of  the  origra  of  thi 
name  of  Oreook^  applied  by  the  people  of  the  far  West  to  thM 
portion  of  the  north-west  of  North  America  occupied  by  the  Bfit* 
ish^  but  claimed  on  the  grounds  of**  priority  of  discov^'--  -"••ttttt^ 
tion,  and    occupation/'  by    the    inhabitants    of  tJie  ^  '  • 

This  great  controversy  is  yet  undecided; — perhaps*  it  "im  i'«f  c^t^ 
remain  uncertain  whether  the  w^ord  is  of  Indian  extraction,  or  whe- 
ther, under  the  name  of  Oregon,  we  have  not  disguised  the  fiiber* 
nian  piitronymic  of  O'Regon  or  O'Regan  !  The  proper  doitfiiilM 
of  the  territory  is  Nbw  Ajleion.  Sir  Francis  Drake  formalTy  Cook 
possession  of  the  country  fas  we  mean  to  prove)  an  behalf  of  hff 
Britannic  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  happy  memory,  ghriB^it 
the  name  of  New  Albion.  It  is  so  styled  by  our  old  vojagerv  ud 
geographers ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  New  Albicm  it  abonKd  iii< 
still  be  called.  The  Americans  have  very  dexterouslr  givoi  llif 
land  a  new  name ; — at  one  dash  of  the  pen  they  would  obUltfalt  ^ 
Briiuhtitkl 

The  territory  now  the  subject  of  such  grave  disciisskm  bdXfD 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  lies  on  the  shore  of  the  Nmlb^ 
ern  Pacific  Ocean,  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Haanaa  An 
at  54  40'  N.  lat.  On  the  eaiit,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  lol^ 
mits  of  which  are  covereil  with  perpetual  snow%  form  its 
limiu  The  Paci6c  is  its  western  boundary.  The  pofioearioi 
by  Mexico,  which  extend  to  42^  N.  lat  skirt  the  southern  ^ 
New  Albion  or  the  Oregon.  A  distinguished  American  aull 
whose  work  has  been  printed  by  the  Government  of  the  tTnltta 
States,  gives  the  following  outline  of  the  natural  and  political  <fi^ 
ftions  of  the  country : — 

The  North-west  Coast  is  the  expressioti  usually  employed  bi  tkff 
Unitetl  States  at  the  present  time  to  distinguish  the  iraat  poftkni  of 
the  American  conttnent  which  extends  noHh  of  the  ¥kk  pasmW 
of  latitude  from  the  Pacific  to  the  great  directing  ridge  of  tht 
Rocky  Mountains,  together  with  the  contiguous  lalands  m  that 
ocean.  The  southern  part  of  this  territory,  which  is  dramed  almort 
entirely  by  the  Columbia  River,  is  commonly  called  the  OnmatKt, 
The  territorv  bordering  upon  the  Pacific  soutktpard  from  the  44>th 
parallel  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  which  stretcJies  in  thai 
direction  as  far  as  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  is  called  CaUfknim^'^ 
name  of  uncertain  deri  vati on,  Jbrwer(y  applied  If^  the  SpamM^dfio 
ike  whole  western  section  of  North  America,  By  the  Florida  tmtj 
concluded  in  1819.   between   the  United  States  and    -  ': 

drawn  along  the  42W /jflra//^'/ ^'iri^t/wc/e,  from  the  Ro^ 
to  the  Pacific  was  fixed  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  i5p;iai*h  Ufxi- 
tory,  and  the  southern  limit  of  that  of  the  United  SUtea  in  W«tf«« 
America.  By  subsequent  treaty  between  the  Utter  power  anl 
Mexico,  the  same  line  was  admitted  to  separate  the  poaMnicw  of 
the  two  republics — Mexico  taking  the  place  of  Spain.  The  Mei- 
leans,  accordingly,  claim  the  country  as  far  north  aa  the  4iind  pa- 
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rallel ;  but  the  Russians  effectually  bar  the  exercise  of  any  Mex- 
ican authority  beyond  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  near  the  38th 
degree,  by  means  of  their  colonies  and  garrisons  in  that  quarter, 
established  in  1812,  and  ever  since  maintained  in  defiance  alike  of 
Spain  and  her  republican  successors.  By  the  Convention  of  1824^ 
between  the  United  States  and  Hussia«  it  was  agreed  that  the  Rus- 
sians should  make  no  settlements  on  the  coast  of  North  America  or 
the  adjacent  islands  south  of  the  latitude  of  54'  40',  and  the  United 
States  should  establish  none  north  of  that  parallel.  By  the  conven- 
tion of  1825^  between  Russia  and  Great  Britainj  it  was  in  tike  man- 
ner stipulated  that  the  British  should  occupy  no  place  on  the  coasts 
or  islands  north  of  54^^  4<J',  and  that  the  Russians  should  make  no 
settlement  south  of  the  same  latitude.  Thus  two  lines  of  boundary 
Appear  on  the  map  of  North-west  America,  running  completely 
acroas  it.  One  northward ^  from  the  latitude  of  54""  40'^  to  the  Arctic 
8€»,  AS  settled  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  ;  and  the  other» 
southward,  following  the  course  of  the  42nd  parallel,  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Rocky  ]\f ountains,  as  agreed  upon  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  Of  ihe  intermediate  region  no  part  has  been  as  yet 
definitely  assigned  by  convention  to  any  one  nation.  The  Amer'tcam 
claim  that  portion  north  from  the  42rtd  parallel;  and  the  British  claim 
that  south  from  the  other  boundary  line^each  party  to  an  unde* 
fined  extent,  but  so  far  as  to  secure  for  itself  the  large  and  valuable 
country  drained  by  the  Columbia  River."* 

It  is  stoutly  denied  by  American  writers  that  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
in  his  renowned  voyage  round  the  world,  a.  d.  1577 — l^tW),  visited 
nr  discovered  the  disputed  country,  or  soiled  further  north  than  the 
43rd  latitude.  We  join  issue  with  our  Transatlantic  opponents, 
and  contend,  that  if  the  question  is  to  be  decided  with  reference 
to  **  priority  of  discovery,  examination,  and  occupation/'  (as  they 
allege,)  it  must  inevitably  be  decided  in  favour  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  country  of  New  Albion  was 
diM!Overed  by  the  English  Captain  Drake^  acting  under  the  lawful 
comraission  and  authority  of  the  Crown.  The  question  is,  what 
were  the  precise  limits  of  New  Albion  ?  Our  first  authority  is  that 
of  an  unprejudiced  foreigner— Humboldt,  who  pf^iccs  New  Albion 
on  the  map  between  43°  and  48"^  N,  laL  Humboldt  visited  North 
America  about  1798.  That  the  said  New  Albion  comprised  the 
Oregon  territory,  is  tacitly  admitted  in  a  standard  work  of  consider- 
able value,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1829 — **  The  Ency- 
clopedia Americana :" — *'  New  Albion  :  This  is  the  name  given  to 
an  extensive  tract  of  land  on  the  North-west  Coast  of  America*  It 
was  originally  applied  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1578,  to  the  whole 
of  California^  but  is  now,  by  recent  geographers,  e,  g*  Humboldt, 
confined  to  that  part  of  the  coast  which  ejtiends  between  43°  and  48*^ 
N,  tat  Cook  discovered  it  in  March  1778.  In  1702,  Vancou- 
ver visited  this  coast,  made  a  very  diligent  inspection  of  all  its 
parts,  and  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  them*  Vancouver's 
chart  of  this  region  is  still  the  best*  The  most  mdheniic  account  of 
a  part  of  New  Albion  is  to  be  found  in  ^'  Lewes's  and  Clarke's  Expe- 
dition to  the  Sources  of  the  Missouri,  2  vols,  Philadelphiai  1814/' 
Theae  travellers  visited  the  Columbia  River. 
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Our  next  argument  is  drawn  from  some  maps  which  can  be  cm- 
suited  in  the  British  Museum*  In  the  American  Atlaa  by  Thotmi 
Jeflereys,  geographer  to  the  king,  printed  a.  d.  1775i  and  neces* 
sarily  drawn  some  years  previously,  the  land  dest^nated  Ncn'  Atbim 
U  marked  and  coloured  ncarltf  as  high  aa  46^  A",  hi, ;  showing  tbe 
mouth  of  the  "River  of  the  West,"  which  corresponds  with  the 
Columbia  River.*  Captain  Cook  left  Nootka  Bound  on  the  2fith 
of  April,  1 77B,  the  first  time  he  visited  this  part  of  the  North- weit 
Coast  Before  Cook's  time,  therefore,  Englishmen  looked  upon  tbe 
North-west  of  America,  as  far  as  46''  N.  lat,  as  part  of  New  Alhion, 
discovered  by  Drake,  and  a  British  possession*  What  answer  can 
the  Americans  make  to  this  fact  ?  Will  they  venture  after  tbii  to 
bring  forward  the  discovery  of  Gray,  in  1792,  as  a  title  to  the 
eountry  ?  Passion,  rapacity,  and  ambition,  may  render  them  reck- 
less ; — ^our  appeal  is  to  matter-of*fact  and  the  unchanging  principles 
of  justice  !  In  a  map  by  H.  Moll,  geographer,  1742,  New  Albion 
is  marked  to  the  north  of  California  Proper,  (which  shows  that 
New  Albion  was  not  considered  identical  with  California,  as  Ame^ 
rican  writers  state,)  and  the  land  is  traced  indistinctly  to  the  north- 
west. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  another  authority  before  the  Boundary  Qoei- 
tion  was  agitated,  the  "  Model  Republic*'  was  in  existence,  or  Cook 
and  Vancouver  had  sailed  into  the  Pacific*  The  *'  Biographia  Britan- 
nia," A.D.  1747,  Speaking  of  the  gallant  Sir  Francis  Orake,  savs, — 
*'  Thence  he  continued  his  voyage  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  andWru, 
taking  all  opportunities  of  seizing  Spanish  ships,  or  of  landing  and 
attacking  them  on  shore,  til]  his  crew  were  sated  with  plunder;  and 
then  cmtstiHg  North  America,  to  the  height  o/"48%  he  endeavoured  to  find 
a  paAsage  bavfc  into  ottr  seas  on  that  side  ;  which  is  the  strongest  proof 
of  his  consummate  skill  and  invincible  courage;  for  if  ever  such 
passage  be  found,  this,  in  all  probability,  will  be  the  method :  and 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  a  clearer  testimony  of  an  undaunted  spirit 
than  attempting  discoveries  al\er  so  long  and  so  fatiguing  a  vojjige« 
Here,  being  disappointed  of  what  he  sought,  he  landed,  and  ^led 
the  country  New  Albion,  taking  possession  in  the  name  and  £br  the 
use  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 

Well  might  our  enthusiastic  poet,  Thomson,  sing,— 

A  Drake,  who  made  thee  mifltrefts  of  the  deep, 
Aud  bare  ihy  naune  in  thunder  round  the  wurld* 
Then  Banied  thy  tpirit  hi^h  1 — But  who  can  speak 
The  fuimerous  worthies  of  the  Maiden  R«ign  ? 

Burney,  a  companion  of  Captain  Cook,  states  in  his  voyages,  that 
**  The  part  of  the  American  coaat  discovered  by  Drake  is  to  be  reck- 
oned as  immediately  bearing  north  of  Cape  Mendicino,  and  extend- 
ing to  48^  N.  lat. ;"  consequently,  including  the  Oregon  territory. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  important  and  much  con- 
troverted narrative  of  the  Rev*  Francis  Fletcher,  chaplain  on  board 
Drake's  ship  during  his  voyage  to  the  North-west  Coast  of  America. 
We  have  here  the  best  possible  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  of— -the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  related,  wha 
reduced  his  observations  to  writing.     His  manuscript,  curiously  iU 

*  In  a  clever  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Thos.  Falcimer,  of  Lincoln*!  Inn,  it  ii  ttaied, 

that  in  old  French  and  Spanuh  tnupft  all  the  hind  north  of  3B*  N.  lat.  is  <^ ^'"^ ' 

as  New  Albion, 
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lust  fated.  Is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  Its 
substance  is  accurately  stated  in  a  work  published  by  Drake's  ne- 
phew, "The  World  En  com  passed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake ;" — which 
nephew  had  conversed  with  his  uncle  on  the  subject  of  his  voyages, 
and  indeed  published  a  book  entitled,  *' Sir  Francis  Drake  Revived," 
which  had  been  perused  by  Drake  himself  prior  to  publication.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  the  strongest  possible  presumption  that  Fletcher's  MS* 
was  seen  and  examined  by  our  hero*  la  it  credible  that  the  com- 
mander did  not  see  the  narrative  of  his  own  exploits,  written  on 
board  his  own  ship,  —  at  least,  written  from  notes  made  on  board  ? 
We  find  that  he  actualiy  revised  the  little  book  already  mentioned  ; 
and  it  must  require  a  large  amount  of  American  scepticism  to  doubt 
that  Drake  was  acquainted  with  the  material  facts  respecting  his 
own  movements  recorded  in  the  "  World  Encompassed." 

"From  Guatulco  we  departed/'  says  the  Rev.  Francis  Fletcher, 
"the  day  following,  namely,  April  the  10th,  setting  our  course  di- 
rectly into  the  sea  ;  whereupon  we  sailed  five  hundred  leagues  in 
longitude  to  get  a  wind  ;  and  between  that  and  June  3rd,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  leagues  in  all :  till  we  came  in  43'^  N*  laL 
wherein  the  night  following  we  found  such  an  alteration  of  heat 
into  extreme  and  nipping  cold,  that  our  men  in  general  did^riV- 
votisli/  complain*^  After  dwelling  more  particularly  on  the  tempe- 
rature, Mn  Fletcher  goes  on  to  say,  **  The  land  in  that  part  of 
America,  bearing  further  out  into  the  west  than  we  before  ima- 
gined, we  were  nearer  on  it  than  we  were  aware,  and  yet,  the 
nearer  still  we  came  unto  it,  the  more  extremity  of  cold  did  seize 
upon  us.  The  fifth  day  of  June  we  were  forced  by  contrary  winds 
to  run  in  mith  ike  shore,  which  tve  thenjirsl  descried,  and  la  cast  anchor 
in  a  bad  baif,  the  best  road  we  could  for  the  present  meet  with, 
where  we  were  not  without  some  danger  by  reason  of  the  many 
gusts  and  flows  that  beat  upon  us ;  and  which,  if  they  ceased  and 
were  still,  at  any  time,  immediately  upon  their  intermission,  there 
followed  most  vile,  thick,  and  stinking  fogs,  against  which  the  sea 
prevailed  nothing  till  the  gusts  of  wind  again  removed  them,  which 
brought  with  them  such  extremity  and  violence  when  they  came, 
that  there  was  no  dealing  or  re&isting  against  them.  In  this  place 
there  was  no  abiding  for  us,  and  to  go  further  north,  the  extremity 
of  the  cold  (which  had  now  utterly  discouraged  all  our  men)  would 
not  permit  us,  and  the  wind  being  directly  against  us,  having  once 
gotten  us  under  sail  again,  commanded  us  to  the  south  whether  we 
we  would  or  no,  Froin  the  height  of  48%  in  jt^hich  fve  nofv  mere^  to 
38*^,  we  found  the  land,  by  coasting  it,  to  be  but  low,  and  reasonably 
plain  ;  every  hill  (whereof  we  saw  many,  but  none  very  high,)  though 
It  were  in  June,  and  the  sun  in  the  nearest  approach,  then  being 
covered  with  snow/' 

Mr«  Fletcher  here  distinctly  states  that  Drake  discovered  and  an- 
chored off  the  coast  as  high  as  48^  N.  lat.  The  Americans  labour 
very  hard  to  shake  the  credibility  of  his  testimony.  He  is  ac- 
cused of  having  made  a  statement  *' intetdionaUt^  untnie**  But,  to 
serve  what  end?  No  conceivable  motive  can  be  assigned  to  the  re- 
verend gentleman  for  publishing  what  he  must  have  known  to  be 
false*  It  is  contended  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  any  vessel  in  two  days  to  pass  through  six  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, with  the  wind  from  the  north  and  north-west.     This  is  a  mere 
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pettifogging  objection :  nautical  men  answer  it  by  saying,  that  if 
Drake's  course  were  shaped  to  the  north-eastj  with  the  wind  a-beam 
if  blowing  from  the  north- west*  it  was  ouite  possible  for  him  to  have 
sailed  from  &ye  to  six  degrees  in  two  aay$.  The  Americans,  bow* 
ever,  contend  that  Fletcher's  narrative  is  contradicted  by  the  state- 
ment of  Pretty,  one  of  Drake's  crew,  in  the  "  Famous  Voyage  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  ;"•  for  that  on  the  5/ A  day  of  June^  according  to 
Pretty,  they  were  at  the  43rd  and  not  tHe  48th  degree.  But,  m 
examining  the  passage  in  the  "  Famous  Voyage/*  we  think  it  wiB 
be  found  to  corroborate^  and  not  to  contradict,  the  statement  of  tbe 
chaplain  :■ — 

"  The  fift  day  of  June,  being  in  fortie-three  degrees  toward  lbs 
pole  Arcticke,  being  speedily  come  out  of  extreame  Fieate,  wee  found 
the  ayre  so  colde»  that  our  men  being  pinched  with  the  same,  oaa^ 
plained  of  the  extremity  therof  and  the  fukturr  wee  went  tilt 
more  the  colde  increased  upon  us^  whereby  we  thought  it  bett  to  i 
seeke  land  and  did  so,  finding  it  not  mountainous  but  low  plaiti 
land,  and  we  drew  back  again  without  landing  til  we  came  withiD  < 
thirtie-eight  degree  towardes  the  line.  In  which  height  it  plcsitd 
God  to  send  us  into  a  faire  and  good  bay,  with  a  good  wind  to  ralff 
the  same.     In  this  bay  we  ankered  the  seventeenth  of  JuoeZ&c* 

There  is  certainly,  at  first  sight,  an  apparent  discrepaocr  of  two 
days  between  the  two  accounts ;  but  the  words,  '*  iht  furtktr  m^t 
neni"  qualify  the  statement  in  the  *' Famous  Voyage."  They  ibow 
that  Pretty  spoke  loosely ;  they  do  not  negative  the  assertioo  that 
they  were  as  high  as  41S° ;  but  prove  positively  that  they  Wff«  firm 
iher  than  43\ 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  Fletcher's  account  of  the  climate  and  wmSJbm 
on  the  3rd  and  5th  of  June*  Our  anULgoni^ta  say  that  ludi  cold 
weather  never  is  experienced  in  those  latitudes^  and  aver  that 
Fletcher's  account  is  therefore  fabulous*  But,  as  to  the  fact  of  ttit 
intense  cold  on  those  particular  days,  Fletcher's  statement  in  the 
*'  World  Encompassed,"  is  fully  corroborated  by  Pretty's  in  *' Tbt 
Famous  Voyage:"  both  historians,  differing  on  minor  points,  sgm 
in  describing  the  weather  as  intensely  severe*  Fletcher's  veracity, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  impeached  by  the  observations  of  Gretn- 
how,  and  other  Americans,  is  but  more  fully  establiabcd.  At 
to  the  phenomena  described  by  Pretty  and  Fletcher^  it  may  be  ob> 
served  that  navigators  now  alive  have  experienced  weather  as  srverf 
on  the  third  of  June,  in  precisely  the  same  latitude  in  the  Gulf  uf  St 
Lawrence. 

The  Kev,  Mr.  Fletcher's  account  bears  internal  evidence  of  tif 
truth  and  accuracy  on  the  point  in  dispute,  He  slates  that  the} 
"  searched  the  coast  diligently  even  unto  the  4Bth  degree,  yet  tbo^ 
found  not  the  land  to  trend  as  much  as  one  point  in  any  or»c  place  to- 
wards the  etui,  but  rather  running  on  continually  to  the  north -wtit, 
as  if  it  went  directly  to  meet  Asia."  This  statement  fully  igrfci 
with  the  geographical  facts  now  known  to  all  the  world;  but  it  wii 
totally  at  variance  with  the  notions  current  in  the  reign  of  £lisabtth> 
Drake  sailed  northward  with  a  view  of  discovering  a  passage  tollir 
north  of  Canada,  by  which  he  could  return  homeward.  It  is  prepo»^ 
tei-ous»  then^  to  suppose  that  the  undaunted  seaman  would  slop  iMt 

*  Ste  HttkluytV  C4tUte%mi,  a.o.  loSl8-IG(lll, 
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^  N,  lat,  John  Davis^  the  celebrated  navigator,  and  discoverer 
'of  Davis's  Straits,  who  was  one  of  Drake's  contemporaries,  and  who 
had  frequently  conversed  and  corresponded  with  Drake,  whose 
statements  may  therefore  be  confidently  reh'ed  on,  in  his  work, 
"  The  Worhl's  Hydrographical  Discovery/'  published  a.d.  1595,  in 
Hakluyts*  Collection,  says,  "Sir  F,  Drake  was  entered  into  the 
South  Sea ;  he  coasted  all  the  western  shores  of  America  until  he 
came  to  the  septentrional  latitude  of  48%  being  on  the  back  of 
Newfound  Land*"  Will  any  reasonable  man  believe  that  Davis 
made  such  a  statement  witliout  taking  the  pains  to  ascertain  its 
accuracy  ?  He  had  access  to  official  information.  The  events  he 
records  occurred  in  his  own  life- time.  He  was  personally  deeply 
interested  in  every  circumstance  bearing  on  geographical  disco- 
very ;  and  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  great  hero,  Drake. 
But  we  have  the  authority  of  another  contemporary  writer  of  high 
authority,  Admiral  Sir  William  Monson,  the  author  of  the  ''Naval 
Tracts,"  to  sustain  our  position  that  the  Oregon  territory, — which 
the  Americans  assure  us  was  first  discovered  by  some  person 
named  Gray,  in  1792,  —  was  included  in  New  Albion,  He  says, 
"  From  the  16th  April  to  the  15th  June  Drake  sailed  without  seeing 
land,  and  arrived  in  48^,  thinking  to  find  a  passage  into  our  seas, 
which  land  he  named  New  Albion/'  The  chiefs  on  the  coast  for- 
maUy  surrendered  the  sovereignty  to  the  Queen  of  England, 

•*  Before  we  went  from  hence,"  says  Fletcher,  **  our  General 
(Drake)  caused  a  post  to  be  set  up  on  shore — a  monument  of  our 
bc-ing  there^flJ  also  of  her  Majestt/\t  and  her  ,fwcccj*orj'  right  and 
iilU  to  the  kingdom  ;  namely,  a  plate  of  brass  fast  nailed  to  a  great 
and  firm  post :  whereon  is  en j^ raven  her  Grace's  name,  and  the  day 
and  year  of  our  arrival  there,  and  of  the  free  giving  up  of  the  pro- 
vince and  kingdom,  both  by  the  King  and  people,  into  her  Majesty's 
haads;  together  with  her  Highness's  picture  and  arms  in  a  piece  of 
dxpence,  current  English  money  ;  underneath  was  likewise  engraven 
the  name  of  our  General,"  &c.* 

'^  SuH  rerum  maximanim  Effectcri, 
Soli  i<itiu»  oiiiiidi  Gubernatori, 
Soli  fluonim  Conservat*jri, 
Stfti  Deo  sit  temper  gloria  I 

We  confidently  leave  the  case  here,  believing  that  no  man  who  can- 
Jidly  and  fairly  examines  the  evidence  we  have  brought  forward  on 
this  point,  will  rob  Sir  Francis  Drake  of  the  honour  of  having  dis- 
covered the  disputed  territory  on  the  North-west  Coast  of  America, 
or  deny  to  Great  Britain  whatever  rights  may  accrue  from  /n-ioriiy 
of  dijicovcTt/. 

Pretty  concludes  his  narrative  with  the  following  significant  para- 
graph; **  It  seenietk  that  the  Spaniards  hitherto  had  never  been  in  this 
pari  of  the  country,  neither  did  ever  discover  the  land  by  many  degrees 
io  the  southwards  of  this  place" 

In  1778,  Captain  Cook  visited  New  Albion  ;  he  reached  the  coast 

I  44^^,  and  anchored  for  some  time  in  Nootka  Sound.     The  whole 

•  For  a  deftcription  of  the  enthuBiasm  with  whicli  Drake  wai  received  by  the 
whole  natioQ,  on  bis  return  home  from  his  voyiige,  see  the  old  chronideni  Hotling- 
sh^d,  Camden,  Purcbii*,  Stow© ,  al«g  Iksii  Jwungn,  Cowley,  and  Mr.  Barrow'* 
ixiterefttiiig  Life  of  Drske. 
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coast  w&s  then  unoccupied.  Spain  bah  nsitbr  xadb  ▲  itf- 
Ti/SMENT  NORTH  OF  Cape  Mekdiciko.  Consequently  the  ongtoal 
right  of  England^  given  by  Drake's  discovery,  w&s  still  valid^  never 
having  been  abrogated  by  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  another 

rower.  A  considerable  part  of  the  coast  was  surveyed  by  Cook*  la 
792,  Captain  Vancouver,  under  the  lawful  authority  of  the  British 
government,  sailed  to  New  Albion^  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the 
coast  and  formally  taking  possession  of  the  country — with  a  littt^  h 
occupation — in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  After  taking  pd^ 
session  of  Nootka^  and  while  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  co«4, 
Vancouver  met  an  American  merchant- vessel,  the  "  ColambiJ,'' 
commanded  by  Gray,  who  mentioned  that  he  had  entered  the  bay  of 
the  river  now  calletf  Columbia  River,  The  Americans  desire  to  per- 
suade the  world  that  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  a  river — after  the 
coast  adjoining  has  been  discovered,  taken  possession  of,  and  survey- 
ed— amounts  to  the  'discovery*'  of  the  country  I  Suffice  it  to  itj 
that  Gray  was  a  private  trader,  was  not  an  ofBcer  of  the  American 
government,  did  not  pretend  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and 
had  no  power  to  do  so.  Vancouver  immediately  entered  the  river^ 
which  he  called  the  Columbia;  he  ascended  the  river  nearly  one 
hundred  miles,  and  examined  the  whole  country.  The  sovereigntj 
of  England  was  publicly  declared  •  and  intimation  given  of  her  in* 
tention  to  occupy  it.  The  English  did  occupy  it,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  occupy  it  ever  since.  A  settlement  was  made  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  in  Nootka;  and  settlements  were  subsequently 
made  by  the  North- West  Company  on  the  Columbia  Kiver.  One  or 
two  attempts  were  made  by  American  citizens  to  form  establishments 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  valuable  trade  in  fur,  but  they  were 
failures*  When  Farnham*  visited  the  Oregon  territory,  be  found 
there  sixty  who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  "  or  were  desi- 
rous of  becoming  so;*'  but  the  same  writer  gives  a  list  of  twenty 
English  settlements  in  that  country  I 

We  shall  not  now  enter  into  questions  arising  from  the  construc- 
tion of  Treatiks, — they  have  been  very  successfully  discussed  by 
Mr.  Falconer*  We  abstain  from  the  political  considerations  respect- 
ing the  importance  of  the  Oregon  territory  to  England,  with  refer- 
ence to  our  trade  in  the  Pacific ;  to  the  fur  trade  around  the  Colum- 
bia River;  to  our  possessions  in  Canada;  or  to  communication  with 
China  and  the  East  Indies,  The  description  of  the  physical  charac- 
teristics and  productions  of  the  soil^  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and 
of  the  pursuits  of  the  British  settlers,  we  must  leave  for  a  future  op- 
portunity. For  the  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  question  of  ttie 
original  discovert/  of  the  Oregon,  or  New  Albion  ;  and  we  fearlessly 
submit  that  the  honour  belongs  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  !  "  So  now  at 
length,**  to  conclude  in  the  words  of  an  Elizabethean  panegvric, 
'*  our  countrieraan.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  for  valorous  attempt,  prudent 
proceeding,  fortunate  performing  his  voyage  round  the  world,  is  not 
only  become  equal  to  any  of  them  that  live,  but  in  fAme  farte  sur- 
paasing.^t 

•  See  hit  highly  intereating  work  on  the  We»tem  Prairies,  reprinted  in  Londoo. 
f  StowG*s  Chronicl*?*. 


**  I  know  there  nre  readers  in  tbe  world,  a«  well 
as  many  other  people  in  it,  who  are  no  reaciers  at  all, 
who  find  iheniselves  ill  tit  ease  unlew  they  are  let 
into  the  whole  iteoret,  from  firai  to  lost,  of  every- 
thing which  conccmM  you.** 

THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  ONCE  RESPECTABLE. 

Mysteries,  it  appears,  are  no  longer  to 
remain  so.  Authors,  with  a  delightful  self- 
Kuftnciency,  start  up,  and  show  to  the  world 
that  at  least  to  them  there  never  have  been 
such  things  as  mysteries.  The  veil  of  France 
is  torn  from  her  hy  a  Frenchmau,  who  cer- 
tainly pays  no  high  compliment  to  his  coun- 
try, by  exposing  vices  of  the  most  hideous 
character,  and  wliich  certainly  are  much  better  hidden  both  from 
the  young  and  the  ohl.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  melodriimiitic 
vice  and  virtue  is  very  questionable.  This  mysterymania  has  crossed 
the  Channeh  Authors  are  manufacturing  vices  by  the  gross  in  their 
ysteriously-situated  garrets;  their  only  perigrination  to  discover  them 
ing  from  the  before- mentioned  garrets  to  the  publisher's,  and  thence 
to  some  favourite  rarebit  and  stout  house. 

The  pen  must  be  magical  indeed  that  could  truly  lay  open  even  the 
stery  contained  in  an  omnibus  rolling  the  length  of  Fleet  Street, 
hat  a  romantic  tale  might  we  hear,  could  we  influence  the  little  gen- 
eman  in  sober  brown,  who  sits  opposite  to  us,  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
8  ambition  !     To  behold  him  now,  you  would  marvel  that  he  was 
once  the  recipient  of  the  tender  emotion.     What  a  tearful  tale  of  en- 
during affection  and  want  might  that  care-worn  w^nman  unfold  who  is 
pitting  beside  you  in  the  rumbling  vehicle,  and  whose  tattered  shawl 
is  tightly  drawn  round  her  slender  frame.     Look  upon  all  the  faces 
uround  you,  and  you  behold  in  euch  a  history.     You  know  full  well 
that  each  there   could  contribute  something  to  the  great  mystery- 
monger.     Our  grandmothers  knew  this  when  they  said,  '^ There  is  a 
skeleton  in  every  house/'  —  i.  c,  a  mystery.     What  a  pretty  collection 
'^skeletons  might  we  get  were  we  to  knock  at  ever  door  in  one  of  our 
thionable  streets,  ana  demand  their  individual  skeleton,  as  the  dust- 
an  does  his  dust  i     What  literary  curt  would  hold  them  ?     W^hat 
team-press  would  be  able  to  print  their  wonderful  unfoldings?     Yet 
we  see  ''The  Blysteries  of  Paris/*  "  The  Mysteries  of  London  /'  but 
who  really  is  capable  of  lifting  the  veil,  and  showing  the  dark  reality  ? 
rOL.   XVII.  Q  Q 
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We,  more  mculest,  grasp  but  at  outlines  of  characters  which  may  he 
seen  daily  by  everybody,  and  which  with  pen  and  pencil  we  will  en- 
deavour to  delineate.     The  subject  of  our  present  paper  is  viwy  ooi»- 
mon,  but  very  mysterious:  his  living  is  a  fact;  but   the  bow,  thi 
when,  and  the  where,  the  mystery-      Look  upon  him,  jaunty  eTcn  ta 
his  rags,  hugging  himself  in  the  belief  that  the  rent  under  his  arm  aad 
the  patch  on  his  shoe  are  not  seen,  and  that  his  patent  ink  reviT« 
shows  not  his  rusty  brown.    His  bands  are  gloved  ;  but  his  finger-tops 
ragged,  and  open  to  the  winds,  he  endeavours  to  hide  by  burying  tbea 
in  his  palms.     His  stick,  too,  —  his  constant  companion^  —  ne  faodei 
gives  him  an  air  of  respectability.     Being  perfectly  innocent  of  aar- 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  great*coat,  he  laughs  most  contemptuooslj  li 
the  effeminacy  of  those  who  coddle  and  muffle  themselves  up ;  and 
discourses  most  eloquently  of  good  and  refreshing  breezes,  wliicL 
Lieulogises  as  better  than  all  the  broad-cloth  in  the  world.     He  is  fn 
[quently  in  wet  and  chilly  days  seen,  apparently  ^vaiting  for  a  frieji 
I  near  the  fires  of  public-offices  (where  they  do  keep  fires).     Speik  1 
[liim,  and  you  find  that  his  manners  are  gentlemanly,  his  language  els»-' 
^  aic  and  correct ;  and,  if  your  manner  towards  him  be  deprived  of  sll 
|>retension  to  superiority  by  reason  of  your  well-spun  jet*black  coftt,  hi 
;  forgets  his  outward  man^  brightens  up,  withdraws  his  glove  wJtJi  cBt 
J' air  of  a  gentleman*  takes  a  pinch  from  your  box,  as  if  his  suit  iris  jnct 
ralossy  from  8tu]tz>  and  talks  himself  back  to  the  strain  of  his  nriHider 
Tidays ;  his  bow  on  leaving  is  perfect,  though  his  fragile  hat  Meomti 
Wess  so  from  the  polite  exertion.     See  him  now,  dining  in  yonder  ?e- 
r  tired  public-house  ;  that  small  screw  of  paper,  hardly  large  enoofh  for 
another  man's  salt,  has  contained  his  dinner*     Of  what?  — that  is  the 
I  mystery !     He  is  forgetting  himself  and  his  conditioo  in  tke  Mm»- 
' paper  ;  and,  under  the  inHuence  of  spirituous  liquors,  hit  imagtiiatiaB 
revels  in  the  idea  of  the  certainty  of  his  becoming  pnocipal  mover  in 
some  splendid  achievement.    Look  upon  the  small  gin  measure  clcHf  ti 
his  elbow  —  there  is  the  mystery  I     We  remember  him  the  gaifiVt  of 
the  gay,  the  kindest  of  the  kind^  surrounded  by  friends,  blreed  iritli 
an  amiable  wife,  and  a  happy  home;  but  drink — that  accursed  plaro^^ 
spot  —  poisoned  all  his  bliss.     He  treated  it  as  a  joke-     He  had  Uktt^ 
too  much — nothing  else  1     The  care  of  a  fond  wife  scared  the  teinptcr 
for  a  time,  or  hid  its  baneful  influence  from  his  friends.     She  aiei 
I  Causes  innumerable  were  pleaded  to  himself  for  seeking  temporary  ob- 
livion*    He  walked  to  the  Exchange  with  a  fiushed  cheek,  and  im» 
shaven  chin  ;  he  who  was  once  the  neatest  man  there.     His  frindt 
lectured  him  for  his  neglect,  and  were  soon  fearful  of,  and  nltinjalelj 
'  declined  entrusting  business  to  a  man  not  answerable  half  bii  time  hi 
his  actions.     His  memory,  treacherous  in  affairs  of  consequence,  bcm 
I  caused  his  rapid  descent.     Still  friendly  hands  grasped  bis  ;  frieadlj 
purses  opened,  until  the  mu«it  attached  saw  the  futility  of  renderiBf 
further  iissi stance.      For  a  time  he  contrived  to  live  upon  scanty  etia- 
ings  by  arranging  accounts,  balances,  books,  &c.,  till  at  last  the  r^ 
1  sources  obtained  by  these  means  were,  through  the  faadnattng  df- 
latroyer,  entirely  stopped  up. 

I  One  bitter  night  a  person  was  shown  into  my  room.  A  shivrriflg 
'object,  addressing  me  by  name,  startled  me  by  showing  something  Uk? 
the  features  of  my  old  friend.  A  few  months  only  had  elap«rd  %inctl 
last  beheld  him  ;  yet  his  pale  pinched  features  and  gloasy  eye  oeeiDed 
to  be  the  work  of  years.  He  apologised  for  troubling  me;  but  begg^ 
to  show  me  some  specimens  of  paper  and  pens,  which  he  drew  hvm  « 
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old  blue  bog,  saying  he  travelled  on  commiRsion  for  a  stntioner  (an  old 
friend),  who  had  trusted  bim  with  these  samples.  I  told  him  to  be 
seated,  regretting  that  1  could  not  give  him  an  order  for  things  sup- 
plied regularly  by  my  own  stationer. 

"  My  good  friend/'  said  he,  feeling  in  his  tattered  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  producing  a  single  halfpenny,  1  have  walked  all  day  with  only 
that  in  my  pocket*  1  have  come  two  miles  out  of  the  way,  with  the 
hope  that  you  would  assist  me/* 

1  did  so  ;  but  of  what  avail  ?  I  only  gave  him  the  power  of  sooner 
destroying  himself. 

Our  next  meeting  was  more  extraordinary,  I  was  sitting  in  on  om- 
I  nibus,  close  to  the  doort  when  a  hand  was  thrust  into  the  window  with 
I  a  small  packet  of  polished  cards,  with  steel  engnivings,  and  a  voice  in 
T  the  most  bland  tone  recommending  the  wares  iu  the  follo\ving  style : — 
L  '^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  you  allow  me  to  present  to  your  notice 

^K  m  wonder  even  in  this  day  of  wonders  ?  These  cards,  in  themselves 
^ftgems  of  art,  rtepresent  the  Hou.'jes  of  ParUament,  St.  James's  Palace, 
the  residence  of  her  most  gracious  fliajesty,  the  new  Royal  Ex- 
change, and  the  statues  of  our  glorious  victors,  both  naval  and  military. 
Yon  have  no  need,  1  assure  you,  now  to  travel  far  for  wonders,  when 
you  can  take  these  home  at  a  penny  each  !  Ladies,  buy  the  residence 
of  jour  Queen,  who  so  well  represents  your  amiable  sex  on  the  throne  ; 
we  are  governed  by  a  woman,  and  who — '" 

Here  bis  eloquence  was  cut  short  by  the  brown  paw  of  the  con- 
ductor grasping  the  window-ledge,  and  exclaiming  in  a  rough  voice, 
"  Now,  lushy  Jim,  come  oif  the  step  ;  our  lime  's  up,  so  mizzle  !" 
He  shuffled  away  ;  but  the  voice  could  not  he  mistaken, — it  was  that 
af  my  unfortunate  friend* 
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Passing  up  Fleet  Street  one  wretcbed  nigbt,  I  beheld  htm 
bis  way  through  a  host  of  sturdy  young  fellows,  to  gain  the  do 
newspaper-otfice^  to  which  there  was  a  tremendous  rush  to  gc 
second  edition^  his  white  hair  streaming  about  bis  face  as  be  siuil 
looked  round  for  a  chance  to  obtain  an  entrance  thither,  whtti 
doubtless,  as  a  newspaper  runner,  he  had  been  dispatched  for 
paltry  remuneration*     He  fought  fiercely^  for  his  darling  bane  % 
he  the  reward  of  his  exertions.     I  stood  for  a  moment  in  pity,  r€Qif 
hering  what  he  was,  when  one  of  the  roystering  boys,  upon  whom 
pressed  in   his  excitement,  struck  his  tattered  bat  over  his  eyefc 
turned  sorrowfully  away  as  I  heard  the  boisterous  mirth  pr        "^ 
from  the  crowd  at  this  exploit. 

The  great  mystery  of  this  man's  present  life  is,  that  be  liret  i 
halfpenny  to  halfpenny  day  after  day.  appearing  the  same  haJf-n^d 
object,  but  with  a  bearing  as  if  his  eye  were  stone-blind  to  his  outwtrf 
appearance.  The  gentlemanly  demeanour,  when  sober,  is  natufili 
when  intoxicated,  brutal  and  unnatural  as  the  excitement  Uuit  ( 
it.  Often  have  I  seen  him  late  at  night  crawling  along,  and  tallDO 
himself  in  a  light  and  joyous  tone,  as  if  addressing  persons  about  1 
in  the  jtolitary  street.  Perhaps  the  demon  he  worships  traBsports] 
back  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  happiness,  in  which  be  revf  is  for  1 
time,  unconscious  of  his  debasement,  awaking  only  to  the  tmth  i 
some  cold  door-step.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  rubhtsbsck^i 
he  has  the  means,  into  the  embraces  of  his  destroyer  ? 

This  mnn  is  only  one  of  a  large  class  who  enter  the  f  --'"''►^♦^-  *^^ 
from  all  quarters,  high  and  low.     Every  day  do  we  m\ 
some  one ;  but  soon  another  poor  wretch  starts  up  in  Ljv  jm  it ,  ^«'  ^' 
fur  the  few  crumbs  that  were  his  portion.     Where  does  he  die— io  ife 
streets?      No  one   knows  him!      He  has  outlived  all  friendship ;  i«r« ' 
perhaps*  entering  the  workhouse,  lays  down  his  staff,  Itising  fjf  efrr  it 
the  mass  of  wretchedness  all  traces  where  he  lingered  out  the  laUi 
nant  of  his  existence. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

The  Grotto  of  Tbetis,— The  Good  aod  KWl  Angd«, 

A  8  the  Marchioness  and  Sainte-Croix  entered  the  covered  room  in 
the  Bosquet  de  la  Salle  de  Bal,  it  presented  a  most  brilliant  spec- 
tacle. The  whole  of  the  company  had  adjourned  there  from  the 
theatre  in  the  Allee  du  Roi,  and  many  were  now  dancing  on  the 
Jilmogt  polished  turf  of  the  circular />ffr^frre.     Others  were  seated  on 

t  steps,  also  of  turf,  which  surrounded  the  Sa!le  in  the  manner  of 
amphitheatre,  except  for  about  an  eighth  of  its  circumference, 
where  several  fountains  of  sparkling  water  shot  up  nearly  to  the 
roof,  falling  back  again  to  tumble  over  the  steps,  which  here  were 
of  bright  pebbles  and  shells,  with  an  agreeable  murmur,  until  they 
•peached   the  basin  beneath*    The   roof  was  of  deep  blue,  strained 


titly  upon  polesj  which  were  high  enough  to  overtop  the  tallest 
id  ai 


ft*** 

Hies,  and  an  artificial  moon  had  been  constructed  in  it  with  con* 
itummate  skill;  whilst  stars  of  brilliant  pieces  of  metal  bung  by 
short  invisible  threads  from  the  ceiling,  and  as  they  caught  the  light 
on  their  different  facets  with  the  slightest  vibration^  had  the  appear* 
ance  of  twinkling. 

Jean  Blacquart  was  there,  as  well  as  the  Abbe,  who  having  found 
htm  a  listener  to  his  poem,  had  never  once  left  him  since  the  victim 
was  caught  in  the /oyer  of  the  theatre,  TheGascon,  of  course,  did  not 
dance,  being  only  admitted  to  the  Bosquet  by  virtue  of  his  assumed 
office  of  guard,  under  the  auspices  of  Maitre  Picard  ;  but  he  talked 
so  largely,  and  indulged  in  such  remarkable  rhodomontades  as  to 
whom  he  knew  and  what  he  had  done,  that  the  Abbe  set  him  down 
for  some  distinguished  oflRcer,  and  was  more  than  ever  determined 
to  keep  by  his  side. 

Louis  was  not  dancing*  He  was  seated  on  a  platform,  slightly 
elevated  from  the  ground,  at  the  edge  of  the  fountain  ;  and  was 
dividing  his  attentions  between  Madame  de  Blontespan,  who  was 
itill  at  his  aide,  on  his  right  hand ;  and  another  lady  on  his  tef\,  who 
had  now  joined  the  royal  party.  She  was  very  lovely,  although  a 
close  observer  might  have  perceived  that  she  was  slightly  marked 
with  the  small-pox.  Her  skin  was  delicately  fair,  and  her  beautiful 
Haxen  hair  clustered  in  heavy  ringlets,  less  showery  than  generally 
worn  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  over  her  forehead  and 
neck.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  swimming  in  softened  light;  and  her 
countenance  was  overspread  by  a  regard  so  tender  yet  so  full  of 
modesty,  that  she  gained  at  the  same  moment  the  love  and  esteem 
of  all  who  gazed  upon  her  :  and  yet,  when  the  occasional  lighting 
up  of  her  features  as  the  King  addressed  her,  died  away,  they  be- 
came pale  and  sad.    Her  smile  was  followed  by  a  pensive  expression, 

'  '  \  accorded  but  ill  with  the  festivity  around  her. 
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"  Ah,  time*  are  changing  T*  «iid  the  Abbe,  as  be  gazed  at  hif ; 
**  and  that  tair  lady 'a  reign  is  nearly  over.  I  question  whether  Li 
Monies  pan.  ^ith  all  ber  witcheriea.  will  love  him  hudf  so  wdl 
though/' 

**  Who  18  it  ?"  asked  Jean. 

The  Abbe  appeared  slightly  astonished  at  the  ignorance  of  hii 
new  acquaintance,  as  he  replied, 

"  Who  could  it  be  but  Louise  de  U  VaUierc?  Ah  I  Hera  waai 
curious  destiny.  Picked  out  by  Louis  to  cover  his  attenttOR  to  bii 
lister-in-law  Henriette,  she  has  supplanted  her.  But  it  does  not 
seem  Hkely  that  the  llaUon  will  last  much  longer*  Motitespm  hn 
his  heart/' 

As  he  spoke^  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^re  ro»e  firotn  her  ata^  ml 
crossed  over  to  speak  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  wfta  wUx^g  on 
the  parapet  of  the  basin  that  received  the  water  from  tbe  f 
She  limped  as  she  walked  along,  and  Jean  saw  that  she  was  i 

"  She  seldom  dances/'  continued  the  garrulous  Abbe,  " 
of  her  defect ;  and  so  she  does  not  care  always  to  be  prcscnl  at  tbt 
balls.     I  can  conceive  the  reason  of  her  not  being  at  the  plaj*** 

"  How  was  that?'*  enquired  the  Gascon, 

"  Because  the  King's  sentiments  appear  to  be  somewhat  dinprf 
since  our  Moliere  was  commanded  to  write  the  PriJicfMr #£pm 
He  was  then  madly  in  love  with  La  Valliere,  although  at  tlM  tint 
she  resisted  all  his  entreaties*     What  else  could  these  lIl)01lialt^* 

And  Jean  flinched^  as  the  Abbe  again  commenced  a  fileca  of  il^ 
clamation^  quoting  from  the  piece  in  question  in  a  moiioloO^Oi  ^tm 
of  dulness  suited  to  the  subject. 

*^  The  homage  which  ib  offer*d  to  a  ocmntenaiioe  refined 
Ib  an  honest  tudicatiim  of  the  l>eauty  of  the  mind  ; 
And  Bcarcely  poaviUe  it  it,  if  loire  be  not  iniuit«. 
That  a  yoong  priooe  should  oucne  %o  hf  or  generoui  or  graai : 
And  this  above  all  other  r«g«l  qunlities  I  love. 
This  iign  alone  the  teodemraA  of  roy^I  heart*  can  pnyv^  * 
To  one  like  you,  ft  bright  and  good  eareer  we  naay  prc«i^ai| 
Mlien  OQoe  the  ftoul  is  i^poble  of  loving,  at  your  afie, 
Ves,  thift  immortal  paiurion,  the  most  noble  one  of  all. 
An  hundred  goodly  virtue*  training  after  it  emu  ctM  i 
Tl»e  tnoflt  illuHtrious  mctiont  are  engefidcrM  br  it*  fbvi« 
And  idl  I  lie  greatest  heroes  have  ezperienoed  lu  desirw,*** 

Jean  bowed  respectfully  at  the  termination  of  each   Uoe.  H 
fully  concurred  in  the  sentiments  it  conveyed,  but  was  ^^  { 
when  it  was  over. 

"  Ha  1  the  music  has  ceased/'  sajd  the  Abb^ ;  '*  and  there  «iS  ^ 

*   *'  Le  tribut  qu'on  rend  mux  tnuta  d'un  beau  viiage^ 
De  la  beaut^  d'une  ame  eat  un  vmi  t^moignagc'  s 
£l  qu  il  eit  malaift^  que^  lan*  4tre  atnoureuz^ 
Vn  jeune  prince  9oh  et  grand  et  g6ndrvuz« 
C^eftt  une  quaJiti  que  j*aime  en  un  monarque. 
La  t«ndrf<sse  du  co?ur  e^i  une  grande  marque  i 
Qtifl  dun  prince,  a  voire  Ikge,  on  pent  tout  prenyoar. 
Be%  qu'on  vait  que  ion  ame  eat  capable  d^iuassr* 
Oui,  cette  passion,  de  toute«  la  plot  beUa« 
Trftine  dann  ton  etprit  cent  vertui  aprra  elleiy 
Aux  noble*  aetioni  elle  pouj^se  le*  emiu% 
£t  toua  ke  f nuids  bfro«  out  »eiiti  tea  ardeur^,*' 
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a  maaqiie,  and  some  fire- works  on  the  Bassin  de  Neptune,  and  tbe 

^tang  heyomh  That  will  be  also  a  trial  for  La  Valliere.  The 
Jasl  f^etes  »t  night  were  in  her  honour,  aTul  they  are  going  to  use  the 
old  machines  newly  decorated.  It  will  be  a  renaUsance  of  the  lie 
Enchaniee/* 

The  company  retired  to  the  banks  of  turf  which  surrounded  the 
Salle  de  Bal,  Louis,  and  a  few  ini mediately  attached  to  him,  only  re- 
maining below,  amongsft  whom  were  of  course  La  Montespan  and  La 
Valliere.  When  the  floor  was  cleared,  a  cavalcade  of  heralds^ 
pages^  and  squires,  all  richly  clad  in  armour,  and  dresses  embroi- 
dered with  thread  of  silver  and  of  gold,  marched  into  the  Bosquet, 
the  music  of  Lulli's  band  of  twenty-four  violins  being  exchanged  for 
that  of  martial  instrumenta.  When  they  had  taken  their  places,  a 
large  car,  made  to  imitate  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  was  slowly  moved 
into  the  ball-room  by  concealed  means,  conveying  the  Sun,  sur- 
rounded by  the  four  Ages  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  brass ;  the  Sea- 
sons, the  Hours,  and  other  mythological  characters.  On  arriving 
opposite  the  point  where  Louis  was  sitting,  the  colossal  machine 
halted,  and  Spring  addressed  a  complimentary  oration  to  the  King, 
involving  also  some  flattering  sentences  for  Madame  de  Montespan 
and  Mademoiselle  de  La  Valliere — ^but  more  especially  for  the 
former.  When  this  had  finished,  the  young  person  who  had  played 
the  character  of  Spring,  descended  from  the  car,  and  having  offered 
some  rare  bouquets  to  Louis  and  his  favourites,  took  her  place 
amongst  the  company.  She  was  the  only  performer  in  the  masque 
who  did  this,  being  the  lovely  Fran^oise  de  Sevigne — ^the  daughter 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne — now  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  She  had 
been  requested,  on  account  of  her  extreme  beauty  and  )>ropriety  of 
expression,  to  play  the  part, — since,  in  the  fetes  at  Versailles,  it  was 
not  usual  for  the  '*  dames  de  la  cour"  to  figure. 

This  portion  of  the  masquehaving  finished,  the  various  mythological 
personages  descended  as  well,  but  it  was  only  to  bring  in  a  number 
of  long  tables,  which  they  placed  before  the  company  on  the  lowest 
turf- benches  of  the  amphitheatre.  These  they  spread  with  cloth  of 
gold,  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  another  large  piece  of  mechanism 
to  enter,  representing  a  mountain,  on  which  were  seated  Pan  and 
Diana.  When  it  stopped,  these  deities  opened  various  parts  of  it, 
and,  aided  by  the  others,  brought  out  an  exquisite  collation,  which 
they  placed  upon  the  tables,  the  music  playing  all  the  lime.  At  the 
first  flight  of  tne  banquet  the  Abbe  bustled  off  to  find  a  place  at  the 
tables;  and  Jean  Blacguart,  not  wishing  to  lose  the  caste  which  he 
imagined  be  had  acquired,  and  knowing  that  he  could  not  join  the 
feasters,  turned  upon  his  heel  into  the  gardens,  to* see  if  anywhere  he 
could  discover  Maitre  Ficard, 

Few  who  had  seen  Marie  de  Brinvilliers,  as  she  mingled  in  the 
dances  which  had  been  taking  place  before  the  appearance  of  the 
pageant,  would  have  conceived  that  any  other  feelings  but  those  of 
mirth  and  excitement  amidst  the  glittering  throng  by  which  she  was 
surrounded,  were  paramount  in  her  bosom.  There  was  the  same 
kind  expression — so  terrible  in  its  quietude  had  her  heart  at  that 
time  been  laid  open, — the  same  sweet  features,  ahnost  girlish  in  their 
contour,  (for  although  she  was  now  thirty  years  of  age,  &he  could 
well  have  passed  for  eighteen,)  which  all  admired  so  much.  And 
when  she  smiled,  the  witchery  that  played  around  her  rosy  mouth, 
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as  her  parted  lips  displayed  that  moat  beautiful  set  of  teethp 
dazzling  whiteness  had  been  the  theme  of  more  than  one  court 
epigram,  captivated  by  its  spell  all  who  came  within  its  magnetic 
influence.  Of  all  that  lovely  throng  of  women  who  graced  the  cotLft 
of  Louis  Quatorze — the  bevy  of  fair  dames,  so  many  of  wfaooi 
swelled  the  conquests  of  that  heartless,  selfish,  roui  monarch — the 
Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  was  the  most  fascinating*  And  this  £iff 
creature,  who  now,  in  the  light  of  her  peerless  beauty,  of  which  the 
seemed  unconscious,  moved  gracefully  in  the  dance — ^this  (eMifal 
woman — ^had  broken  up  a  home ;  deserted  her  children  at  an  age  when 
a  mother's  guidance  was  all  they  needed,  with  an  unnatural  Indiffer- 
ence towards  her  offspring  that  one  might  have  sought  for  in  v^n 
amidst  the  lowest  animals  ;  and  adding  parricide,  as  a  caup  to  her 
already  dark  career,  was  yet  but  on  the  verge  of  the  terrible  line  the 
had  marked  out  to  be  pursued.  Woman,  in  her  love  and  gentleoew 
— in  her  ministering  care  and  patient  endurance,  when  aU  theholiot 
attributes  of  her  sex  exist  in  her  character,  approaches  far  neater  to 
the  angel  than  her  companion,  man.  Alas!  it  is  equally  true,  thftl 
in  the  absence  of  these  characteristics  she  sinks  far  deeper  to  ap* 
proxi mating  to  the  demon  ! 

Gaudin  do  Sainte-Croix  had  studiously  avoided  Marie  in  the  Sdit 
de  Bal.     The  reports  which   had  crept  about  Paris  rendered 
both  cautious,  for  the  present,  of  their  deportment,  although 
were  about  to  set  all  restriction  at  defiance.  Whilst  she  was  " 
he  had  walked  out  into  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  that  the  ni 
might  come  cold  and  refreshing  upon  his  brow,   fevered  with 
events  of  the  last  few  hours.     He  had  told  her,  aa  he  left,  where 
would  find   him  when  the  dance  concluded ;  and  he  now  aauni 
towards  the  rendezvous  in  question* 

There  formerly  existed  in  the  gardens  of  VersaiUes,  at  the  rig^ 
angle  of  the  central  body  of  the  palace,  where  the  north  wing  oom 
stands,  a  fountain  and  cavern  of  marvellous  construction,  called  the 
Grotto  of  Thetis-  The  chapel  at  present  occupies  its  site,  built  by 
Louis  in  1699,  when,  under  the  influence  of  Madame  de  MaintcnoOp 
his  pursuits  changed  from  those  of  the  most  unbridled  licentioasiMM 
to  the  extreme  of  devotion.  The  statues  which  it  contained,  with  fl(NM 
fragments  of  its  structure,  may  be  seen,  at  the  present  day,  ^^ 
visitor  to  Versailles,  in  the  bosijuet  of  the  Bains  d'Apollon*  TbfS 
arcades,  closed  by  iron  doors  of  exquisite  workmanship,  formi 
entrance  to  this  grotto,  on  one  of  which  a  representation  of  tin 
gilt  and  highly  polished,  was  so  artfully  contrived  hm  to  catch 
rays  of  the  real  setting  sun,  and  throw  an  almost  magic  light 
the  interior*  All  the  artists  that  Louis  XIV.  had  about  him  werf 
employed  in  turn  to  ornament  this  delicious  retreaL  Pcrrault  bid 
designed  the  architecture,  and  Lebrun  the  figures,  with  the  exctp- 
tion  of  the  princi|7fll  group,  which  was  by  Girardon,  still  exitdojl^ 
and  representing  Apollo  attended  by  his  nymphs,  in  the  midst  of  ibt 
sheets  of  water  flowing  on  all  sides  over  rock-work  of 
pearl  and  coral.  • 


1  iato^^ 


♦  A  Siamese  prince,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  r«ftHH?etitt*#rtf»|^t-,„i— ,  —  , 
formed  part  of  the  Siamese  emtNi«sy  in  1G84,  thus  speaks  of  thiK  grtmp,  ia  a  *■  kam 
to  A  friend ;'' — <'  Tu  sail  ^uel  eit  le  mortel  que  oe  dieu  r«pr««eat« :  ^ont «» 
njnupheA,  si  tu  cooDaissais  oomme  moi  Thifltoire  secrvie  de  la  ooux^  tu  canfcsiaii 
taut  peine  k  U  place  de  qui  on  lets  a  miaes  U.    Je  ae  trouraia  pat  d^abor^  fsa  oli 
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It  was  in  this  retreat,  lighted  by  a  few  illuminated  shades,  which 
casta  subdued  warm  light  upon  the  groups  of  statuary  and  plashing 
water,  that  Gaiulin  awaited  the  Marchioness,  Nor  was  he  long  io 
expectation.  Little  time  elapsed  before  Marie's  step  was  heard  upon 
the  terrace,  and  she  entered  the  grotto,  Gaudin  took  her  hand  and 
led  her  to  a  seat.  There  was  still  no  trace  of  emotion  from  the  late 
terrible  intelligence :  her  hand  was  cool,  and  her  step  equal  and  un- 
faltering. On  the  other  hand,  Sainte-Croix  was  pale  and  agitated: 
he  might  have  felt  less  than  the  Marchioness,  but  his  outward  de- 
meanour was  a  clearer  index  to  his  feelings. 

*•  Why  do  you  not  speak,  Gaudin  f '*  asked  Marie,  as  her  lover  had 
remained  some  minutes  in  silence:  ''  and  yoa  are  pale  as  this  cold 
marble  !     What  has  occurred  ?" 

*'  It  is  the  ghastly  light  of  the  lamp/'  said  Gaudin.  "  I  am  well 
-—quite  well — could  I  be  otherwise  when  all  has  prospered  f" 

*'  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are  thinking  of,"  returned  the  3Iarchio- 
ness,  as  she  riveted  her  basilisk  eyes  upon  Sainte-Croix :  **  I  should 
be  but  a  poor  enchantress  if  I  could  not  read  your  inmost  thoughts. 
It  is  the  reaction  of  your  spirit,  Gaudin.  The  cord  has  been  stretch* 
ed  too  tightly,  and  it  has  broken  ; — you  know  that  a  fearful  tie  has 
now  bound  us  to  each  other,  and  for  the  first  time  you  feel  that  I 
am  a  clog  upon  your  free  actions/' 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Marie/*  replied  Sainte-Croix  with  energy, 
although  every  word  of  the  Marchioness  thrilled  through  him*  **  I 
^ay  call  Heaven  to  witness—" 

'*  Heaven  I"  exclaimed  his  companion^  interrupting  him,  and 
clutching  his  arm  with  nervous  force,  as  a  sneer  played  over  her 
beautiful  lips, — *'  do  not  invoke  that  power  again,  Gaudin :  what 
have  we  to  do  with  Heaven  now  >  I  put  as  little  faith  in  your  pro* 
testations  made  before  it,  as  you  do  in  its  testimony  to  your  truth.^^ 
We  are  both  without  its  pale,"  she  added  coldly. 

'*  What  can  I  say,  then,  that  you  will  trust  me  ?  Is  there  any 
oath  I  can  take  that  will  give  ray  asseverations  weight  with  you, 
Marie  ?     How  will  you  believe  me?*' 

Gaudin  half  knelt  before  her  as  he  spoke,  and  the  large  drops  of 
Agony  stole  over  his  brow.  He  saw  that  the  Marchioness  was  try- 
ing her  power  over  him,  now  that  they  had  been  so  fearfully  bound 
to  each  other, — ^that  she  was  playing  with  his  feelings,  until  they 
could  be  broken,  and  rendered  servilely  subservient  to  her  wilL 

*'  What  oath  will  you  have  me  take  ?"  he  continued,  as  he  threw 
the  whole  intensity  of  his  soul  into  every  word.  "  JVIarie  I — answer 
me,  I  implore  you, — ^if  not  from  love,  from  pity  at  what  I  have  un- 
dergone. If  you  will  not  think  of  me  as  I  believed  you  did,  look 
on  me  as  an  animal  that  was  in  pain  and  suffering  from  an  evil  you 
had  caused.     What  means  this  fearful  revulsion  of  your  feelings  }" 

He  grasped  her  hands  whilst  he  spoke,  until  the  Marchioness 
felt  them  as  though  they  had  been  in  a  vice  of  hot  iron.  But  she 
returned  no  answer.  That  fearful  aggravation  which  woman  can 
exert  with  such  crushing  power, — that  frigid  and  apparently  insen- 
sible demeanour,  the  colder  in  proportion  as  the  heart  she  has 
drawn  into  her  toils  is  anguished  and  convulsed,  was  driving  Gau* 


fut  d^raisoDDAble,  paroeque  je  pensais  que  la  polygamie  regnait  eo  France  comms  k 
Siaxn.*' 
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din  to  distraction*     '*  Marie !"   he  again  cried,  **  do  you  not  believe 
in  the  love  which  I  bear  for  you?*' 

*'  It  is  not  love,  Sainte- Croix/*  at  length  she  replied.  "  A  Uaison 
like  ours  has  little  love  to  nourish  ita  continuance  ;  passion  and 
jealousy  can  be  its  only  ties  of  endurance^  and  sooner  or  later  it 
must  end  in  misery.  It  is  my  turn  now  to  say^ — let  us  part^  for 
ever/* 

"  Part  I"  cried  Gaudin  rapidly, — '*  never !  What  fearful  change  has 
passed  over  your„ feelings  ?  How  can  1  assure  you  of  my  truth. 
Made.  Think  on  what  I  underwent  for  your  sake  in  the  j^loomy 
cells  of  the  Baslille*  Look  at  me  now^ — at  your  feetj  so  blindly, 
servilely  in  your  power,  that  1  could  hate  myself  for  such  conces- 
sion, bad  not  my  reason  taken  flight  before  your  influence  over  me* 
Be  satisfied  with  the  crime — by  committing  which  both  our  soula 
are  lost^ — as  a  sufficient  safeguard  of  our  future  attachment ;  if  you 
will  take  no  more  human  assurance.  Believe  in  me^  if  not  from 
truth,  from  mutual  guilt,  and  reign  my  sole,  adored  one." 

Subdued  by  his  overcharged  feelings,  his  head  fell  upon  the  lap 
of  the  Marchioness  as  he  uttered  the  foregoing  words  with  wild  and 
impassioned  energy,  and  he  bur^t  into  tears.  It  is  a  strange  aighti 
that,  of  a  man  weeping:  and  when  Marie  saw  a  man  like  Gaudjn 
de  Saiole  Croix  thus  overcome  and  at  her  feet,  she  was  for  the 
moment  affected.  But  she  returned  no  answer ;  and  would  have 
remained  silent  until  her  companion  in  guilt  and  passion  again 
spoke,  had  not  a  sudden  interruption  diverted  her  attention.  A 
short  hurried  moan,  which,  low  as  it  was,  teemed  with  anguish, 
i^ounding  from  the  group  of  flgures  as  though  one  of  the  statues 
had  uttered  it,  caused  her  to  start  affrighted  from  the  coral  bank  on 
which  she  was  seated,  Sainte-Croix  also  heard  it  even  through  his 
excitement,  and  started  to  his  feet ;  whilst  the  Marchioness  rushed 
immediately  behind  the  statues  to  discover  the  cause.  There  wai 
another  cry  of  alarm,  and  she  returned  leading  forth  Louise  Gau- 
thier.  The  girl  had  sought  a  retreat  from  the  glare  and  tumult  of 
the  crowd  within  the  grotto,  previous  to  Sainte- Croix's  arrival,  and 
on  his  approach  had  retired  behind  the  statues  to  conceal  her^elC 
imagining  until  he  spoke,  that  he  was  some  lounger  who  had  en- 
tered merely  from  curiosity,  and  would  soon  depart* 

The  calm  expression  on  the  features  of  the  Marchionesa  for  once 
gave  way  to  a  withering  look  of  hate  and  jealousy.  Gaudin  started 
back,  as  the  words  *' Louise  Gauthier  here  1"  burst  almost  involun- 
tarily from  his  lips  ;  and  then,  paralyzed  by  the  sudden  apparition 
of  the  trembling  Languedocian,  he  remained  silent. 

The  MarchionesH  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  So !"  she  exclaimed,  quivering  with  emotion^  in  a  ?oica  almost 
stifled  by  her  anger ;  **  tliis  was  the  reason  that  you  named  the 
grotto  fur  a  rendezvous,  and  it  appears  I  came  too  soon.  There — 
take  your  latest  conquest — the  sisrvant  of  Madame  Scarran.  She  ia 
your8,-^we  meet  no  more." 

With  a  glance  of  contempt  at  Louise,  she  threw  her  arm  away, 
and,  impelling  her  towards  Sainte-Croix,  was  about  to  leave  the 
grotto,  when  Louise  caught  hold  of  her  robe  and  tried  to  draw  ber 
back. 

"Stop,  madflme,"  she  cried,  *'you  are  wrong-  I  waa  here  by 
accident^^ — on  my  soul,  and  by  our'Lady,  this  is  the  truth/' 


I 
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_  There  was  &q  eajnesttieu  of  appeal  in  her  voice  that  caused  the 
Marchianess  to  stop.  And  perhaps  her  asseveration  might  have 
derived  additional  force  from  the  manner  in  which  she  called  that 
power  which  the  others  dared  not  look  to,  to  witness  her  sincerity, 

'*  But  you  have  met  before/*  said  Marie,  after  gaaing  at  Louise 
for  an  instant  with  the  strangest  of  ex:pre8aiotis  ;  "  you  know  each 
other/- 

"  It  was  long  ago/'  replied  Louise  despondingly,  as  she  looked 
at  Sainte-Croix :  *'  I  would  not  have  sought  him  ;  and  yet,  after 
what  I  have  heard, — for  not  a  syllable  of  your  conversation  has 
escaped  me, — perhaps  Providence  sent  me  here«  to  save  him — to 
save  you  both/' 

As  she  spoke  she  advanced  towards  Gaudin,  and  took  his  hand. 
There  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Marchioness  to  stop  her. 
Her  curiosity  was  singularly  roused  as  she  watched  the  progress  of 
this  strange  interview. 

**  Do  not  speak  to  me,  Louise/'  exclaimed  Sainte-Croix,  with 
averted  face,  and  struggling  with  his  feelings.  "  Leave  me^  I  be* 
aeech  you/' 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  yoa^  GaudJn,"  she  replied  ;  *'  and  I  shall 

never  trouble  you  more.     I   did  not   Tvillingly  intrude  upon  you 

now,  for  I  knew  that  all  had  long  since  passed  away  between  us, — 

even  the  recollection  of  what  once  was.     I  am  sorry  that  we  have 

let/' 

"You  have  my  thanks  for  this  interposition,  girl,"  said  the  Mar* 
chioness, ''  for  my  eyes  have  been  opened  through  it*^ — Monsieur  de 
J     Sainte*Croix/'   she  added  coldly  to  Gaudin,  "  there  is  little  confi- 
I     dence^  it  appears,  between  us.     I  should  be  sorry  to  come  in  upon 
I     an  old  attachment     This  lady  can  still  be  yours,** 
I         '*  Heed  her  not,  Marie,"  cried  Sainte-Croix,  afler  a  powerful  ef- 
fort to  master  his  feelings.     '*!  had  no  other  motive  in  concealing 
I  this  from  you,  than  the  wish  to  spare  your  feelings.     Believe  in  me 
hill.     This  has  been  madness — infatuation — call  it  what  name  you 
pill,  but  you  are  the  only  one  I  ever  loved." 
I   And  he  advanced  towards  the  Marchioness;  whilst  Louise,  pale 
■s  death,  gasped  forth  hurriedly, 
*•  This  is  indeed  cruel ;  but  even  now  you  have  yet  to  learn  what 
wosnan  can  put  up  with  from  affection.     You  know  your  secrets 
are  in  my  possession/' 

'*  You  threaten  us  1"  said  Marie  furiously- 

*'  Far  from  it,"  replied  the  other;  **  I  would  save  rather  than 
destroy  you. — Gaudin  1  I  am  ignorant  what  fearful  influence  has 
fpell- bound  your  better  feelings  ;  but  I  know  that  such  is  not  your 
nature.  Have  I  the  slightest  power — discarded,  heart-broken  as  I 
mm — that  can  snatch  you  from  these  fearful  toils  ?" 

•*  Our   absence   will    be   remarked,"   observed   the   Marchionesi 
I     coldly  to  Sainte-Croix  :  "  let  us  rejoin  the  court/' 

"  Hear  me/*  cried  Louise,  seizing  G  an  din's  hand,  **  for  the  last 
time  perhaps  on  earth — hear  me,  Gaudin.  By  the  recollection  of 
what  we  once  were  to  each  other,  although  you  scorn  me  now  ;  and 
the  shadowy  remembrance  of  old  times,  before  these  terrible  circum* 
stances,  whatever  they  may  be,  had  thus  turned  your  henrt  from  me, 
and  from  your  God.  There  is  still  time  to  make  amends  fur  nil  thiit 
lus  occurred.     I  do  not  speak  for  myself,  for  all  those  feelini^i  hnvff 
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passed  ;  but  for  you  alone.    Repent,  and  be  happy, — ^for  happy  neir 
you  are  not." 

Gaudin  made  no  reply,  but  his  bosom  heaved  rapidly,  betTtyiBg 
his  internal  emotion.  Once  he  turned  towards  Louise  Gauthier,  ai 
if  to  speak  :  the  words  died  on  his  tongue. 

''This  is  idle  talk,"  said  the  Marchioness,  as  she  drew  Sainte- 
Croix  to  her  side.  "  If  you  would  not  be  taken  for  our  accomplice, 
girl,  you  will  keep  silent  as  to  what  you  have  heard.  Sainte-Crax, 
you  are  stupefied  by  this  person's  raving.  Will  you  not  come  with 
me,  Gaudin  ?" 

She  seized  his  hand,  and,  rapidly  changing  tlie  tone  of  anger  ilie 
had  adopted  to  one  of  softness  and  affection,  gased  tenderly  at  her 
lover,  as  her  fair  countenance  resumed  its  tranquillity,  and  her  ejn, 
beaming  with  gentleness  and  light,  looked  into  Sainte-Croix's,  wilb 
an  expression  uiat  thrilled  his  very  soul. 

"  Marie ! "  cried  Gaudin  faintly,  ''  take  me  where  you  list  la 
life,  or  afler  it,— on  earth  or  in  hell,  I  am  yours— -yours  only." 

A  flush  of  triumph  passed  over  her  face  as  she  led  Sainte-Craix 
from  the  grotto,  leaving  Louise  Gauthier  clinging  to  one  of  the  sta- 
tues for  support, — so  pale,  that  she  might  have  been  taken  for  an- 
other figure  of  the  group,  but  for  the  violent  emotion  that  agitated 
her  slight  and  tremUing  ^ame. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Oasoon  goes  through  fire  and  water  to  attract  attention — The  Bcodtcr  and 

Sister. 

During  the  stormv  interview  we  have  just  narrated,  the  festivities 
were  proceeding  with  unflagging  splendour.  The  repast  in  the  Bos- 
quet de  la  Salle  de  Bal  hi^  finished,  and  the  company  were  now 
thronging  along  the  Tapis  Vert,  towards  the  Bassin  de  Neptune, 
whereon  some  magnificent  fireworks  were  to  be  displayed.  Bieyood 
this  the  canal  was  illuminated  by  coloured  lights  placed  round  its 
edge,  and  quivering  in  the  water  by  reflection  ;  and  a  number  of 
small  boats,  similarly  decorated,  passed  to  and  fro,  until  they  were 
almost  lost  in  the  distance.  A  species  of  vast  tent,  open  towards  the 
water,  had  been  erected  at  the  extremity  of  the  Tapis  Vert  for  tbe 
reception  of  Louis  and  his  court:  the  inferior  guests,  who  were  not 
supposed  to  be  sensible  of  any  difference  of  temperature,  stood  about 
upon  the  grass,  wherever  the  best  view  of  the^^tf  i/'ar/t/£ce  was  to  be 
obtain ed,-^-for  to  witness  this  portion  of  the  fete  the  people  were 
admitted  to  the  gardens  indiscriminately  ;  the  royal  guard,  however, 
forming  a  sufficiently  impregnable  barrier  to  keep  them  from  in- 
truding too  closely  upon  the  presence  of  the  monarch  and  bis  &- 
vourites. 

Amongst  the  crowd  was  Jean  Blacquart,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  Abbe,  and,  having  discovered  Maitre  Picard,  was  pres«ng  for- 
ward to  obtain  a  front  place,  where  his  martial  dress  and  gay  rib- 
bons could  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
nushed  into  the  basin.  Several  of  his  old  acquaintances  were  oeir 
liim, — bourgeoisie  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  and  students  at  the  scbools. 
Amongst  these  latter  Philippe  Glazer  had  mounted  on  to  one  of  tbe 
urns,  which  stood  on  pedestals  surrounding  the  basin,  for  the  douUe 
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purpose  of  obtnniiig  m  better  Tiew  of  tlie  cxlubitioii,  and  i 
from  time  to  time,  those  wmaogat  tlie  crovd  whoa  he  knev.  and  m 
great  man^  more  whom  he  dkl  not ;  and,  as  the  cont  had  not  tcc 
arrived,  his  Terbal  toomanicirts  with  socfa  as  he  chose  to  joke  with, 
or  at,  prodooed  great  mirth  amougsl  the  brstanderL 

''Maitre  Picanl,''  cried  PfaHippc,  "take  care  of  joor  feather;  to« 
are  baming  it  against  the  lamp." 

The  little  bamrgeois,  who  was  beknr,  turned  hurricdlj  roond,  and 
took  off  his  hat  to  look  at  it.  Of  oonne  nothing  was  the  matter. 
The  jpecmle  began  to  lao^ 

"  Pardon,  hcmrgeaU"  oontinoed  Philippe  ;  "  I  mistook  joor  red 
Ikce  for  a  flame,  as  it  was  reflected  in  joor  halberd.  I  fivgot  jon 
bad  been  used  for  a  lamp  yoorseif  before  now.  I>o  too  remember 
tbe'/im/«me'intheRoeMoaiKetard?  I'm  afiraid  Uie  rain  almost 
put  yon  oat." 

**  Pofumm!"  cried  Maitre  Picard  venr  angrilj,  as  he  rccsllcd  the 
adTentnre.  "  I  diaU  troonce  yon  and  your  graodem  fidlows  yet. 
You  will  all  come  to  the  gsllows." 

''Of  course  we  shaD, — the  day  yon  are  hnng,"  replied  Glascr. 
"  Yon  may  oonnt  opon  oor  attendance." 

There  was  another  burst  of  laughter  from  the  bystanders,  and 
Maitre  Picard  waxed  wrathful  exceedingly.  He  turned  the  halberd 
upside  down,  and  made  a  blow  at  PhiBppe  with  the  long  wooden 
handle  of  it.  But  the  student,  as  he  was  perched  upon  the  urn, 
caught  up  his  sword  in  its  scabbard,  and  warded  off  the  blow,  so 
that  it  was  turned  on  one  side,  and  tl^  pikestaff*  descended  with  all 
its  weight  upon  the  head  of  Jean  Blacquart,  who  was  directly  un- 
derneath, crushing  his  fine  hat,  and  nearly  sending  him  into  the 
water. 

**  Ohi^  megneurs  !"  shouted  Philippe,  without  giving  the  bomrgtais 
time  to  recover  himself.  **  The  King !  the  King !  He  is  coming  to 
the  piiyilim." 

"The  King!  the  King!"  echoed  the  people,  imagining,  from 
Glaser's  elevated  position,  that  he  could  see  what  was  going  on. 
Maitre  Picard  immediately  bustled  through  the  crowd,  and  the  mob 
poshing  after  him,  effectually  prevented  him  for  the  time  from  re- 
turning ;  which,  however,  he  attempted  to  do  as  soon  as  he  found  the 
announcement  was  a  false  alarm. 

"  That  was  a  spiteful  blow,  Blacquart,  and,  of  course,  done  on 
purpose,"  continued  Philippe  to  the  Gascon,  who  was,  with  a  rueful 
countenance,  re-arranging  his  hat.  '' Maitre  Picard  is  jealous  of 
you." 

'*  The  women  certainly  do  come  to  the  shop  very  often  when  I  am 
sittiuff  in  the  parlour,"  replied  Jean,  whose  temper  was  smoothed  at 
once  by  what  he  considered  a  compliment.  '*  Madame  Beauchesne, 
the  young  widow  of  the  Rue  Hautefeuille,  is  smitten,  I  am  sure : 
but,  betwixt  ourselves,  talks  to  Maitre  Picard  as  a  cloak  to  her  true 
sentiments.   Mass !  what  a  neck  and  shoulders  she  used  to  display  ! " 

"And  why  does  she  not  now,  Jean?" 

"  Pardieu  !  the  cure  of  Saint  £tienne-du-Mont  attacked  her  sud- 
denly during  mass,  for  going  to  church  'gorge  d^couverle'  He  told 
her  from  the  pulpit  tlwt  such  display  was  wrong,  for  pricsU  were 
mortal  after  all.  How  the  congregation  shouted  again  with  laugh- 
ter!" 
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**  I  will  swear  that  you  are  here  to  captivate  some  of  the  court* 
ladiei/'  continued  Theria, 

"  Nay,  hardly  that/'  replied  the  Gascon  conceitedly,  at  fae 
cocked  his  hat,  and  drew  himself  up  as  high  as  he  could ;  *'  it* 
though  I  did  fancy  De  Monteapati  eyed  me  aa  I  stood  by  the  door 
in  the  theatre.     She  has  a  goodly  presence.*' 

Olozer  was  about  to  make  some  reply «  calculated  to  draw  forth  a 
freah  outpouring  of  Jean's  Gascon  conceit^  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  stranger,  who  advanced  hastily  towards  the  spot  where  Blac- 
quart  was  standing,  and  at  once  addressed  him.  His  dreas  vai 
little  suited  to  the  festival.  He  wore  large  ridiiig-boota,  which  were 
dusty j  as  though  he  had  just  come  from  a  journey.  His  dreas,  too, 
was  disordered  ;  his  hair  carelessly  arranged  ;  and  his  general  ap- 
pearance sufficiently  marked  to  attract  attention  amongst  the  g»j 
crowd  about  himj  even  in  the  semi-obscurity  of  the  illumiDation. 

*^  Are  you  on  guard  here^  monsieur  ?"  he  said  to  Blacquart 
scarcely  noticing  his  eccentric  accoutrements,  which  might  hate 
prevented  him  from  asking  the  question. 

Jean  was  Mattered  at  being  evidently  taken  for  a  real  soldier.  He 
boldly  admitted  at  once  that  he  was. 

^'  Can  you  teli  me  if  the  Marchioness  of  Briny  ill!  era  is  at  Ver* 
failles  this  evening?" 

"  She  is/'  returned  Jean.  "  I  saw  her  arrive  with  Madame  Scir- 
ron— De  Maintenon,  as  they  now  call  her.  And  not  ten  minutn 
back  she  crossed  the  Tapis  Vert  on  the  arm  of  M.  Gaudin  dc  Salute- 
Croix/' 

The  stranger  uttered  a  subdued  oath,  as  Blacquart  pronounced 
the  name. 

'*  Which  way  were  they  going?"  he  asked  quickly. 

^*  Towards  the  pavilion,"  answered  Jean.  **  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  find  them  there  by  this  time," 

The  new-comer  returned  no  answer,  but  turning  hastily  jw*ay. 
passed  on  to  the  pavilion,  which  had  been  erected  at  the  edge  of 
the  basin.  It  was  hung  with  kmps^  and  he  could  discern  the  fea- 
tures of  all  the  company  who  were  assembled  in  it.  His  eye  ran 
anxiously  along  the  lines  of  plumed  and  jewelled  head-dresses,  until 
at  last  his  glance  fell  upon  Marie  and  Sainte-Croix^  who  were  seated 
in  a  corner  of  the  building  near  one  of  the  entrances.  He  started 
slightly  as  he  saw  thera ;  and  then  hurriedly  tracing  a  few  lines 
upon  his  tablets,  he  pointed  the  Marchioness  out  to  one  of  the  pages» 
who  were  in  waiting  at  the  pavilion,  and  told  him  to  give  the  mes- 
sage to  her.  The  boy  immediately  obeyed  his  orders.  As  the 
Marchioness  read  the  note,  her  features  underwent  a  rapid  change; 
but  the  next  instant  they  recovered  their  wonted  unfathomable 
calmness:  and,  whispering  a  few  words  to  Sainte* Croix,  she  ro« 
from  her  seat,  and  lelt  the  pavilion.  Gaudin  waited  until  she  bad 
quitted  the  building,  and  then,  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  impukei 
followed  her. 

As  she  reached  the  outer  entrance,  she  found  the  stranger  wait- 
ing to  receive  her.  It  was  her  brother.  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
greet  him  ;  but  he  refused  to  take  it,  and  retreating  a  step  or  twa^ 
raised  his  hat,  as  he  received  her  with  a  cold  salute. 

•*  Francois !"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness ;  **  what  brings  you 
here !     Has  anything  happened  to  our  father  }     Tell  me  \* 
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«  He  11  tUmd,  Muitr  njpfiad 
eitness,  that  would  lisve    ■ — — ^ 
being  bat  the  <Mie  be  i 
and  a  half  ago,  to  bring  jam. 
hAartless  glitter  of  VcnaiDei.' 

"  Dead !  "  repeated  the  llMrhiii  ii.  inrmrrg  -am  i 
with  whidi  ahe  had  leeeiTed  tk       ~  ~ 
such  a  abort  time  prerioaiiT. 

"No,  Marie!-*   rcCnraeJ  Ft 
find  you  at  Vemillea— in  tbii  I 
wbcmi  you  might  have  miAiw 
already  occurred ;  bat  with  the  moi 
ance   with    yoa  the   latt  darv  mi 


Marie  Harted  at  the  wovdf:  eooldas  be 
death  waaaoapected? 
''Ay.  poiMoed,-  eoiitin.ed 

The  Marchiooev  breathed  ajTBn. 

**  To  whom  do  you  icfierr*'  ^  aiked  endlT. 

"  To  MoiMieur  de  Saime-CivL'  replied  her  brge^cr. 

"  Who  it  bete  to  answer  « j  tharmt  t« 

tSs  party. 

"  You  shaD  haic  the 
plied  Francois  d'Aufaiay:  -^1 
— ^arie»  yoa  will  retom  with  aae  iramfii^'iBtilT  to  Pa 

"  With  yoo,  Franeoisr' 

"ThU instant!    Ibav 


wwe  jomr  1kika^%  ^^V"^  words  jet  ^ 
my  brain,  committing  yoo  to  oarr  cbjcl    Are  too  mdj  ^* 

"  Surehr  the  Mardiianess  de  BrinriHicrs  ai  her  on  a 
ohserred  Gandin,  scarcny  knuwiuc  how  to  act. 

''  She  will  obey  me,  monaieaf/  rqi&d  the  other.  "  Come, 
Marie ;  yoo  know  me." 

As  he  spoke,  he  scixed  his  sister's  arm*  and  bowing  to  SaiBie- 
Croix,  drew  her  away. 

"  You  still  liTC  in  the  Place  Hanbert,  I  beliere,"  he  ^m^'m^^  : 
"  you  will  reoeiTe  a  mfsgf  from  me  in  the  morning.     Fiems  /" 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  aothoritj  that  llarie  lek  waa  odIt  to  be 
disputed  by  an  instant  encounter  between  Fraoooia  and  iHointe- 
Croix,  where  they  were  then  standing.  So^  throving  an  expreasmi 
full  of  intense  meaning  to  Gaudin,  she  allowed  ber  brother  to  lead 
her  along  the  Tapis  Vert,  towards  the  entrance  of  the  palace.  Gau- 
din  aaw  them  depart^  and  then  going  to  the  stabies,  had  hia  horse 
rasaddled,  and  rode  at  a  desperate  pace  back  to  Paria,  poaaing  the 
eaiecke  in  which  the  Marchionem  had  been  placed  by  her  brother 
on  the  road. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  and  hu  immrdiate  aaite  had  arrived  at  the 
pavilion,  and  the  fireworka  were  about  to  coounenoe.  Water-aea^ 
penta  and  floadng  pieces  of  fire  were  already  whiaxing  and  "pi— »Siig 
about  on  the  surfiice  of  the  basin ;  and  one  or  two  men  had  croaaeS 
the  water  from  the  oppoaite  aide  of  the  fountain  to  the  well-known 
group,  where  they  were  ananging  Uie  cases  lor  the  grand  bou- 
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queL    Philippe  saw  this  from  his  perch  upon  the  urn,  and  deter- 
tnined  to  turn  the  Gascon's  vanity  to  some  accounL 

**  Your  dress  h  really  very  handsome,  Jean/'  he  observed,  **ll 
is  a  pity  that  its  beauty  is  lost  in  the  mob*" 

"  1  think  so  myself,  indeed/'  replied  Blacquart ;  "  but  I  bin 
been  allowed  no  opportunity  of  shewing  it  offl  At  court  eren* 
thing  goes  by  interest ;  and — hem  ! — I  can  excuse  a  little  jealouiy 
on  the  part  of  the  Garde  Royale." 

**  Now,  if  they  will  let  yuu  light  the  feu  d'arii/ice/'  saiil  Fhilipp, 
"  you  will  be  seen  by  everybody." 

**  But  how  can  I  get  to  do  it?'*  asked  Blacquart, 

*^  Come  with  me,"  said  Glnzer, 

And  tumbling  from  his  post,  purposely,  on  the  head  of  Majtff 
Picard,  who  had  returned  to  his  position,  he  shot  amon 
crowd,  before  the  bourgeois  could  contrive  to  aim  another  i 
him,  and,  Jbllowed  by  Jean,  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  fonnta^ 
Here  he  claimed  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  artificeri,  wbov  it 
appeared^  had  been  under  his  care  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  with  an  bcck 
dent;  and,  by  his  interest^  Jean  was  furnished  with  a  link,  lod 
directed  what  to  do,  being  inducted  into  the  group  along  a^ght 
temporary  bridge  of  boards. 

In  the  interim  before  the  grand  piece  was  lighted,  Jeainmo^ 
and  re-arranged  his  cloak  and  hat  a  nundred  times ;  and  irheii  il 
last  he  applied  the  light  to  the  quickmatch,  and  the  honetbegiD 
to  blow  out  fire  from  their  nostrils,  apparently  in  the  ceotre  of  the 
water»  and  the  points  of  Neptune's  trident  also  went  off  in  t  br^ 
liant  discbarge  of  sparks,  Jean  was  in  ecstasies.  The  peopk  ip- 
plauded ;  all  of  which  he  took  to  himself,  and  would  evto  ba*t 
bowed  in  return  to  them,  had  not  the  presence  of  the  King  rertnia- 
ed  him.  But  he  felt  satisfied  that,  in  the  glare  of  the  fire,  be  wa$ 
plainly  visible  to  all,  and  this  for  the  time  consoled  him. 

But  his  evil  genius  was  about  to  triumph.  A  number  of  disngci 
had  taken  place  in  the  bouquet,  when  suildenly,  and  simultaneottllf 
from  every  point  of  the  statues,  a  column  of  fire  shot  up  high  io 
the  air,  and  lell  again  in  a  shower  of  flame  upon  the  gToup«  thveifi* 
ening  to  exterminate  the  Gascon  in  its  descent.  His  first  impok 
was  to  retreat  to  the  planks,  and  get  to  the  edge  of  the  ba^ ;  bu 
a  formidable  blazing  wheel,  forming  the  back-work  of  theeatit 
piece,  cut  off  his  flight,  so  that  he  was  driven  back  agmin.  Tfaicto 
and  thicker  fell  the  Hakes,  as  the  tawdry  dabs  of  lace  which  iMSf 
about  his  dress  caught  Bre  ;  and  his  thin,  half-starved  feather,  whiii 
gained  in  height  what  it  lost  in  substance,  also  took  light  ^ 
lippe  Giazer,  who  had  foreseen  all  this,  set  up  a  loud  hii/:*,  - 
w^hich  those  near  him  joined  :  the  remainder  fancied  thai  "J^ 
figure  of  the  Gascon,  as  he  danced  amidst  the  glowing  shower,  «ii 
a  part  of  the  exhibition,  and  intended  to  represent  ooe  of  the  Jk^ 
gorical  personages  who  always  figured  in  the  masques  and  uMwfl 
of  the  period.  But  at  last,  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  Hb  dsil 
was  just  bursting  into  a  flame,  when,  in  the  agony  of  hU  desfwr,  It 
threw  himself  into  the  basin,  amidst  the  renewed  hilarity  oltkr 
spectators,  including  Louis  himself,  who,  with  La  MonteaiMiiir^ 
even  the  pale  pensive  La  Valliere,  was  more  amuaed  than  ifrvttf* 
thing  had  gone  on  in  its  proper  w^ay. 
The  reservoir  was  not  very  deep,  but  the  Gascon   had   kMt  li 
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0elf- possess  ion,  and  he  floundered  about  like  a  water-god,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  so  luuch  of  finery  as  yet  remained,  yntil  he  got 
near  enough  to  the  edge  of  the  baisin  for  Maitre  Picard  to  hook 
bim  out  with  his  halberd^  and  drag  him  half-drowned  and  half-roast- 
,  ed  to  dry  ground. 


k 
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The  Rue  de  fHirondelle. 


On  the  southern  bank  of  the  Seine,  touching  the  water-boan- 
dary  of  the  Quartier   Latin,    and  running   parallel   with  the  river 
from  the  Place  da  Pont  St.  Michel,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  bridge  from   which   it  takes  its  name,  there  is  a  dark  and  noi- 
some street,  bordered  by  tall  gloomy  houses^  and  so  narrow  in  its 
tlioro  ugh  fare,  that  the  inhabitants  on  either  side  of  the  way  can  all 
but  shake  hands  with  each  other  across  the  footway — for  carriages 
could  not  pass*     It  is  called — for  it  exists  in  all  its  pristine  squalor 
and   wretchedness  at  the  present    day  —  the  Rue  de  THirondelle. 
The  pure  air  can  scarcely  penetrate  to  its  reeking  precincts  ;  the 
way  is  choked  up  with  ofTal,  and  things  flung  from  the  houses  to 
de^y  in  the  streets.     The  houses  are  tenanted  by  the  lowest  orders, 
and  the  dirt  of  ages  has  been  suffered  to  accumulate  on  the  walls 
I  and  passages:  in  fact,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  miserable 
portion  of  the  "  Rookery**  still  left  in  London  ;  with  the  exception, 
that  this  Rue  de  THirondelle  is  narrower  and  darker.     Gloomy  at 
all  times,  yet  at  night  the  thinly  scattered  lamps  scarcely  illuminate 
its  entrance ;  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man,  indeed,  who  chose  to 
I   pass  along  it  alone.     And  in  the  seventeenth  century,  before  the 
introduction    of  street-lights,  when  the   poverty  of  its  inhabitants 
would  not  allow  them  to  place  lanterns  before  their  doors,  it  was 
always  in  total  darkness,  even  when  bright  moonlight  fell  upon  the 
quays  and  open  places. 
I        It  was  the  evening  of  the  funeral  of  M.  d'Aubray,   the  father. 
I    The  night  was  stormy,  and  the  wind  howled  over  the  city,  as  if 
bearing  on  its  wings  the  spirit's  wailing  for  the  dead,  and  crying  for 
retribution.     Few  cared  to  be  abroad  :  the  few  lamps  had  been  ex- 
tinguished after  struggling  against  the  blast,  and  were  not  relight- 
ed:  and  one  window  only  in  the  Rue  de  rHirondelle  gave  token 
that  the  houses  were  inhabited. 

In  a  miserable  room  of  one  of  the  worst- conditioned  houses — so 
ruinous  in  its  appearance,   that  large  black  beams  crossed  the  street 
i  ^its  front  to  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  narrow  street,  to  prop  it 
,  falling  and  crushing  those  who  might  be  below, — there  were 
rsons  seated  at  a  small  fire.     In  one  of  them,  any  person  who 
had  once  seen  him  could  have  recognised  the  Italian  Exili,  although 
imprisonment  had  left  traces  of  its  privations  upon  his  face.    His 
itures  were  more  wan  :  hia  hair  was  grizzled,  and  his  eyes  had 
ik  yet  deeper,  glaring  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbits  with  rlvet- 
^  intensity.     His   companion  was  dressed  in  a  fantastic  costume 
old  blacK  velvet,  with  a  capuchin  cowl,  which,  when  worn  over 
is  head,  nearly  concealed  his  face,  and  his  head  was  now  buried  in 
-less,  however,  for  privacy,  than  to  shield  himself  from  the  cold 
oughts  of  air  that  poured  in  through  the  broken,  ill-fitted  wiii- 
rs.     On  a  rough  table  before  him  were  pit»ces  of  money,  of  nil 
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degrees  of  value:  and  these  he  waa  cottnting,  as  he  put  thecatvij 
ID  a  box  heavily  clasped  with  iron. 

'*  Sorcery  is  still  thriving/*  said  the  latter  personage,  **iiidwe 
have  had  a  good  day.  Here  are  twelve  pistoles  from  the  DomI* 
selle  La  Varenne,  who  came  to-day  suspicious  of  her  new  piSfot, 
M*  Chanralon,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  He  has  taken  up  with  die 
Marchioness  de  Gourville/* 

*'  The  sister  of  the  marickal9**  asked  Exili. 

"  The  same.  Ho !  ho  \  ours  is  a  brave  court !"  continued  ibi 
other  with  a  derisive  laugh.  *'  Better  be  magician  than  lupenn- 
tendent  at  the  Gobelins.  Here  is  a  piec«  of  gold  from  the  tarn 
clique,  Pierre- Pont,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Gardes-du- corps,  if  crtff 
with  jealousy  for  La  Varenne.  He  came  to-day  for  a  philtre:  he 
will  come  for  poison  next.'* 

*'  Hush  r*  exclaimed  ExiU  :  *'  the  very  echoes  linger  about  tliee 
walls  to  repeat  themselves  to  the  next  comers.  I  find  libertv  too 
sweet  to  run  the  chance  of  another  sojourn  in  the  Bastille,  wb«re 
Sainte-Croix  would  too  gladly  see  me — curses  wither  him  I" 

"  He  will  be  here  to-night/'  replied  Lachauss^e — for  such  «« 
Exili^s  companion — "  to  have  his  wound  dressed.  M.  Frsn^ 
d'Aubray  is  an  expert  swordsman^  and  the  Captain  found  his  matc^ 
on  the  Terrain  last  night," 

The  ex-superintendent  alluded  to  a  duel  which  had  been  fou^t 
on  the  precetling  night  on  a  lonely  piece  of  waste  grouiid  bdkund 
Notre  Dame,  frequently  chosen  for  auch  engag^emeots  from  tht 
facility  of  escape  which  the  river  on  all  sides  afforded.  Gaodin 
bad  met  the  brother  of  the  Marchioness — ^the  suites  of  the  rencao»j 
tre  at  Versailles^ — and  had  been  wounded*  He  b&d  taken  Licht 
»ee  with  him  as  an  attendant ;  for  that  person,  since  the  affair  b  ( 
catacombs  of  the  Bievre^  had  been  leading  but  a  sorry  life  d« 
Gaudin's  imprisonment,  and  was  now  assisting  Bxili  in  profecili^ ' 
the  art  and  mystery  of  a  sorcerer.  The  cause  of  tlie  luUin'i  re^ 
lease  from  the  Bastille  was  never  publicly  stated,  thou^  mtnjr 
knew  it.  Threatened  revelations,  which  would  deeply  have  «feclrd 
those  high  in  position  in  Paris,  procured  his  dischar^  withtfl  t  fr* 
days  of  Sainte- Croix's  liberation  ;  and  once  more  thrown  upon  the 
world  of  the  great  city,  he  had,  under  his  old  cloak  of  an  aldieoi^* 
get  up  for  a  magician.  He  had  encountered  Lachaussee  reidft* 
assist  him,  or  to  avail  himself,  in  fact,  of  any  chance  of  livelihwsd 
that  might  turn  up;  and  linked  together  as  thej',  in  a  mtwn3% 
were,  by  the  affair  o£  the  Croce  Bianca  at  Milan,  bad  become  tnHf 
partners;  for  the  bondages  of  crime,  despite  the  evil  naturet  of  Iw 
allies,  are  firmer  than  those  of  honour  and  friendship.  H»H,  will 
the  deeply-vindictive  and  unforgiving  disposition  of  his  cottatry* 
men,  desired  only  to  be  revenged  upon  Gaudin  for  hta  arrest iM 
confinement ;  and  Lachaussee,  knowing  that  he  was  in  the  ^mwm 
of  Sainte-Croix,  as  long  as  the  letter  announcing  the  crime  at  jIHa 
was  in  his  possession,  was  equally  anxious  for  his  down&L  Hiil 
than  once  he  had  counselled  Exili  to  instil  some  poison  iofto  4f 
wound  as  he  dressed  it,  that  might  have  induced  an  sgiiaixifl| 
death.  But  the  Italian  patiently  awaited  his  time  to  pounce,  mm 
eagle  would  have  done,  upon  his  prey.  He  wished  to  play  iritlfci* 
victim^  secretly  sure  that  he  would  eventually  fall  miserably,  tlknm^ 
his  agency — and  not  alone. 

*'  Twenty   crowns  more,*  said  Lachaussee,  as  he  BWcpl  tlw  t^ 


tuaining  pieced  of  coin  into  the  chest,  "  and  that  from  the  armourer's 
wife  of  the  Place  Dauphin  to  shew  her  the  devil  1  It  is  lucky 
jlier  courage  did  not  fail  her  until  after  »he  had  paid  her  money. 
We  should  else  have  been  terribly  put  to  our  wits  to  exhibit  his 
highness.*' 

"  Unless  our  interest  with  M.  de  Sainte*Cfoix  could  have  pro- 
duced Madame  de  Brinvilliers/'  answered  Exili,  as  a  ghastly  smile 
flitted  over  his  sallow  countenance^ — a  dull  and  IranaieDt  sunbeam 
playing  upon  the  face  of  a  corpse* 

•*  And  we  shall  have  more  money  still,"  said  Lachaussee,  taking  no 
notice  of  Exili's  speech.  **  I  know  two  customers  who  will  come 
aAer  curfew  this  evening.     Witchcraft  is  flourishing.** 

"  The  infernal  powers  grant  that  it  may  not  turn  round  upon 
,  us/*  said  ExiJi.     **  Recollect,  within  four  days  of  each  other,  that 
>  Cesar  and  Ruggieri  were  both   strangled  by  the  devil — at  least,  so 
l^oes  the  story." 

•'  The  solution  is  easy,"  returned  Lachaussee.  "  They  boasted  of 
favours  granted  by  the  great  ladies  of  the  court:  *tis  a  dangerous 
^ame  to  play," 

**  At  all  events*  the  fall  of  Urban  Grandier  was  mortal.  I  have 
no  wish  to  be  roasted  alive  like  him.  Hist  I  I  hear  some  one  coming 
up  to  our  room." 

A  mastiff  who  had  been  reposing  silently  at  Exili's  feet,  having  a 
strange  contrivance  fastened  on  to  its  head,  in  the  manner  of  a  niask» 
and  representing  a  demon's  face,  in  order  that  the  vulgar  might 
take  it  for  his  familiar  spirit^  uttered  a  low  growl :  and  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps,  stumbling  up  the  rugged  staircase  of  the 
house,  was  plainly  audible*  The  next  moment  Gaudin  de  Sainle- 
Croix  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  admitted  to  the  apartment. 

•*  Your  unguent  has  marvellous  powers  of  healing,"  he  said  to 
Kxili^  afler  the  iirst  sahi  tat  ions.  "  I  am  already  cured,  although 
the  wound  had  an  ugly  look/* 

'•  I  could  have  put  the  hurt  beyond  any  leech's  skill  to  cure,  by 
anointing  the  blade  with  some  pomander  of  my  own  make,"  said 
Exili.  "  It  would  send  such  venom  through  the  veins,  as  soon  as 
it  pierced  them,  that  human  aid  would  be  of  little  avail.  Your 
wasp  stung  you  smartly  as  it  was  ;  but  you  see  I  cured  you/' 

•*  Unlike  the  wasp,"  said  Sain te- Croix,  '*  he  still  retains  his  sting 
about  him.'' 

**  Then  render  it  powerless/'  replied  Exili,  fixing  his  eyes  stead- 
lastly  on  him.  *'You  can  do  it:  more  obnoxious  insects  than 
Fran9ois  d'Aubray  have  fallen  by  our  means.  The  earth  has  this 
day  enfolded  one  in  its  cold  dark  shroud — the  deed  and  the  victim 
are  hidden  together/* 

*'  A  second  would  -excite  suspicion,"  replied  Gaudin,  perceiving 
the  drift  of  his  words. 

"  A  second,  and  a  third,  and  a  twentieth  might  pass  away  with 
equal  secrecy/*  returned  Exili.  **  Look  you,  Monsieur  de  Sainte- 
Croix, — when  men  have  played  with  life  and  death  as  we  have  done, 
even  to  the  perdition «  the  utter*  hopeless  ruin  of  their  souls^  in 
whatever  state  may  follow  this  short  fever  of  worldly  existence, — 
when  the  triumph  of  the  hour  that  passes  is  all  our  passions  crave, 
and  the  purity  of  that  which  has  gone,  the  misery  of  the  time  which 
is  to  come,  are  alike  spurned  from  consideration  and  forgotten  in 
the  wild  and  heedless  recklessness  of  the  present, — in  this  position 
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they  should  have  no  secrets:   all  should  be  in  cotnnaon  betw«ftt 
them/* 

"  I  have  kept  nothing  from  you/*  said  Oaudin. 

**  I  do  not  say  you  have,"  continued  Exili  ;  "  it  ia  to  the  effuiiou 
of  my  own  most  hidden  knowledge  I  allude.  All  that  this  great 
city  holds  of  rank,  beauty,  and  power  are  my  alavea*  I  give  the 
succession  to  the  thirsting  profligate,  or  remove  the  bar  that  keept 
the  panting  lover  from  his  idoL  These  fools  and  butterfliea  come  lo 
seek  me  as  they  would  a  mere  drug-vendor,  and  little  think  of  what 
I  may  have  in  store  for  them.  There  is  not  one  particle  of  tht 
venom  in  their  crystal  drinks  which  I  cannot  call  back  to  its  tangible 
state ;  and  when  I  die,  I  shall  leave  the  process  of  the  tests  behind 
me,  to  confound  the  latest  poisoners.  But  until  then,  as  chemica] 
art  at  present  stands,  the  traces  are  inscrutable.  Your  way  is  open 
before  you." 

As  Exili  ^nished  speaking,  he  turned  on  one  side  as  if  to  overlook 
the  contents  of  a  small  retort  that  was  bubbling  over  a  spiritJainp 
at  his  side  ;  but  his  gaze  was  still  directed  towards  Sainte-Croix. 

*'  You  would  have  me  send  this  Fran<;'ois  d'Aubray  to  join  ius 
father  ?''  said  Gaudin,  after  a  minute's  pause. 

*'  He  is  coming  here  this  evening,*'  observed  Lachaassee^  '*  Mud 
ought  to  have  been  here  before  this/' 

•*  You  have  not  given  him  any  of  the  Aqua  Tofana?"  asked  Gaa- 
din,  with  a  look  of  alarm. 

'*  Calm  yourself,  man  capitaine,'*  replied  Exili  with  a  sneer.  *'  He 
will  not  come  for  poison,  but  a  philtre ;  and  that  not  for  love,  but 
against  it.  He  does  not  fear  the  glance  of  an  evil  eye ;  he  wishes  to 
turn  aside  the  magic  of  a  fond  one.'* 

Those  high  in  position  in  Paris  at  this  epoch,  no  less  than  the  hum- 
blest and  least  instructed  inhabitants  of  the  city,  were  accustomed  to 
place  the  blindest  confidence  in  the  predictions  and  potions  of  the  va- 
rious fortune-tellers  and  empirics  with  whom  Paris  swarmed,  under 
the  names  of  alchemiatSj  magicians,  and  Bohemians.  The  court  set 
the  example  of  belief^  and  the  common  people,  ever  ready  to  imitate 
its  follies,  readily  fell  into  the  same  superstition.  Links  in  the  chain 
of  the  wonderful  system  of  espionage  which  ran  through  the  entire 
population,^ — the  universal  corruption  of  all  classes,  especially  valets, 
mistresses,  and  confessors,  which  Richelieu  had  effected. — the  astro- 
logers gleaned  important  information  respecting  the  inhabitants, 
which  they  were  ever  ready  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  best  pay- 
master. The  higher  orders  sought  them  eagerly,  paying  them  as 
long  as  they  served  a  purpose;  but,  when  this  was  over,  a  Uttre  de 
cachet  consigned  them  to  the  Bastille,  and  they  were  generally  found 
strangled  in  their  cells,  the  murder  being  attributed  invariably  to 
the  devil. 

*'  Hark  I  *'  said  Lachaussee,  whose  ear  had  been  on  the  alert  to 
catch  the  slightest  sound ;  **  I  can  hear  some  one  approaching," 

"  It  should  be  Monsieur  d'Aubray,'*  replied  Exili.  "^  He  must  not 
see  you  Iiere,  however,"  he  continued,  addressing  Sainte-Croix. 
"Step  within  this  cabinet,  and  you  will  doubtless  find  out  the  feel- 
ings of  his  family  towards  you." 

Oaudin  caught  up  his  hat  and  sword,  and  had  scarcely  concealed 
himself,  when  the  brother  of  the  Marchioness  of  BrinvilUers  entered 
the  apartment. 
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"  Pray,  Mr.  Pudmore,  what  kind  of  an  affair  ii  a  masquerade  ?" 
''A  TiiaBquerade,  Charles,  is  a  place  where  Pleasure  and  Folly 
play  at  hide-and-s«eek  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  all  of  them  either 
childish  or  culpable,  A  masquerade  is  a  resort  of  the  pro  fart  urn  lut* 
gy-^i  the  low  and  little-ininded.  It  is  a  temple  of  Mtjmlis,  where 
nonsense  is  freely  offered  as  the  sacrifice;  a  house  of  call  to  which 
fools  go  to  make  a  noise,  and  to  stare  at  their  own  image  reflected  in 
each  other.  There  buffoonery  passes  for  humour,  antl  rih^ddry  for 
wit ;  and  there  Decorum  dies,  amid  the  screams  of  the  fiddle  and 
the  groans  of  the  bassoon.  Intellect  abhors  the  utter  fatuity  of 
such  a  scene;  while  virtue  shrinks  back  aghast  from  its  contamina- 
tion V 

This  wa«  not  exactly  the  kind  of  explanation  that  Charles  Forester 
sought  to  obtain  from  his  tutor  ;  but  Mr,  Fudmore  was  a  bit  of  a 
moralist,  and  hence  those  ethical  touches  that  predominated  in  the 
picture,  Shortly  after  the  above  passage  of  discourse  a  separation 
for  the  space  of  a  fortnight  took  place  between  tutor  and  pupil ;  the 
former  departing  for  a  visit  to  some  friends  at  Hammersmith,  and 
the  latter  quitting  the  paternal  roof  fur  London*  to  see  an  uncle  and 
aunt,  who  breathed  the  air  of  Duke  Street,  St.  James*s.  It  was  at 
le  full  tide  of  the  London  season,  when  Fashion  holds  her  con/jress 
>  transact  the  affairs  of  gaiety,  and  give  laws  to  her  gregarious  thou- 
mds.  Life  seemed  everywhere  endued  with  double  action  ;  the 
streets  were  swarming  ;  domestic  interiors  were  full  of  bustle,  and 
ungues  were  tremulant  with  talk.  This  state  of  things,  however, 
:iade  no  impression  on  the  householtl  of  Charles's  uncle  and  aunt, 
rhich  was  as  dull  as  if  London  had  been  Leamington. 
On  the  tenth  evening  of  his  visit  Charles  was  seated  alone  in  the 
parlour,  so  spirit- worn  as  to  be  without  energy  enough  even  to  snuff 
the  caudles,  which  were  dimly  burning  and  profusely  guttering,  as 
if  weeping  tears  of  fat  at  the  dreary  state  of  things  that  prevailed 
around.  It  was  ten  o'clock,  *VAunt**  had  retired  more  than  an 
hour  previously,  to  be  bedded  and  gruelcd  for  a  cold  ;  and  "  uncle" 
had  been  away  since  the  morning  on  distant  business,  which  would 
detain  him  till  the  following  day.  The  force  of  dullness  could  no 
farther  go;  and  Charks's  voung  heart  rose  with  something  like  re- 
*.entment  against  its  persecuting  pressure.  A  sudden  thought  flashed 
into  his  mind  as  he  threw  down  an  untasted  book,  and  rang  for  the 
fiupper-tray.  It  was  the  very  night  which  he  had  seen  advertised  as 
that  of  the  grand  masquerade  to  be  given  at  the  Italian  Opera-house  ! 
What  if  he  should  break  bounds,  and  venture  within  the  enchanted 
circle?  Mr.  Pudmore,  it  was  true,  had  roundly  denounced  the 
whole  thing  as  a  mass  of  evil ;  but  might  he  not,  in  his  virtuous  in- 
dignation, have  been  less  just  than  he  intended  to  be?  Might  not 
his  description,  too,  have  been  drawn  from  mere  report  ?  At  all 
events,  there  must  be  some/»i«  in  the  thing;  and,  as  for  the  harm, 
there  could  not,  for  once  in  ft  way^  be  so  vcr^  much  of  that ;  and  so, 
hey  for  the  experiment  \ 

Reason,   when  employed  either  by  very  young  gentleuien,  or  by 
Indies  in  general,  instead  of  taking  short,  sober,  and  regular  steps, 
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jumps  like  a  flea,  and  thereby  comes  to  conclusions  of  some  kiod 
or  other  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Having  thus  arrived  at  hi»  res 
lutiou,  Charles  made  a  confidante  of  the  servant  in  attendance^  lod 
having  obtained  the  accommodation  of  a  latch-key,  that  useful  Ultle 
mediator  between  late  hours  and  one's  own  bed,  the  young  adTen- 
turer  stepped  lightly  forth,  and  was  presently  advancing  wim  a  pr<^ 
moted  pulse  towards  the  scene  of  his  anticipations.  A  huge  ccm* 
vexity,  with  protuberances  that  parodied  human  teatures^  caoght  his 
eye  at  the  door  of  an  illuminated  magazine  in  the  Ilaymarket.  He 
entered^purchased  a  black  domino,  to  obscure  bis  identity— ami 
was  soon  within  the  echoing  walls  of  the  great  house  of  retelfy. 
The  diversions  were  in  high  force;  for  it  was  a  special  gaU  mglrt, 
under  the  auspices  of  that  great  circulator  of  the  boiUe,  Chsrlo 
Wright  of  sparkling  memory,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  strength 
and  full  flavour  of  his  repute.  To  aflbrd  the  utmost  scope  to  the 
entertainment,  the  pit  had  been  raised  by  a  new  floor  to  a  level  witll 
the  stage ;  whilst  all  the  available  resources  of  the  house,  in  cIuud- 
ber,  ante-chamber,  and  lobby,  were  thrown  open.  MusiCj  rich  tod 
joyous—lights  in  festooned  and  coloured  variety  —  odours  from 
many  a  floral  distillery — a  temperature  of  oriental  elevation— *Dd  » 
living,  moving  mass  of  figureSj  *^  checquered  with  all  complexiortM  of 
mankind" — helped  to  makeup  a  scene,  the  first  impression  of  wlikll« 
in  its  mazy  totality,  was  so  bewildering,  so  absorb] ng«  that  it  wiB 
some  time  before  Charlea  was  either  able  or  inclined  to  individDaiiie 
with  any  distinctness,  the  objects  which  composed  it.  Hi»  sensei 
were  taken  captive,  and  he  wandered  about  in  a  kind  of  drtamf 
state,  the  sudden  effect  of  compound  attraction  upon  simple  inexpe- 
rience. How  splendid  appeared  the  costumes  w^hich  apparsled  tht 
flitting  forms  around  I  how  happy  the  voices  which  butied  tud 
whispered  about,  and  came  on  the  ear  blended  in  a  sweet  conftuion 
with  the  sitrains  of  the  floating  music  !  What  a  quantity  of  aiieo^ 
bled  female  beauty !  how  fair  the  faces  in  full  display  I  but,  sboft 
all,  how  exquisite  must  be  those  to  which  the  little  black  dtiroinoe* 
permitted  only  a  half-revelation  !  With  regard  to  these  latter^  in- 
deed, it  seemed  as  if  all  the  lovely  mottihs  and  chins  in  London  hsil 
been  somehow  collected  for  that  occasion.  "  \Vhat  nice,  chanuiog 
creatures  !"  thought  Charles.  His  pleasant  reverie  was  a  little  dis- 
turbed by  a  rap  on  the  head  from  behind^  given  him  at  random  by 
%  skipping-rope,  with  which  an  overgrown  young  lady  in  a  pinafore 
was  **  making  a  lane*'  for  herself  through  the  crowd,  under  thediif 
racter  of  a  hoyden  or  tom-boy.  Scarcely  was  this  small  acciJeut 
over,  when  he  was  almost  thrown  down  by  a  hoop,  which  was  obry- 
ing  the  impulses  of  another  young  lady,  whose  animal  spirits  were 
in  a  like  ascend  an  C}^.  "  Rather  less  than  polite  !"  thought  hc^ — bttl 
he  passed  on,  concluding  it  was  a  part  of  the  fun. 

Among  the  most  striking  of  toe  fancy  dresses — and  one  wbick 
was  really  sumptuous — was  that  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  who  was  a* 
citing  no  little  attention  by  the  ostentatious  display  of  his  figure  swi 
his  finery*  This  individual  wore  his  own  face  outermost,  with  the 
exception  of  a  superinduced  nose,  which  feature,  on  being  uncett- 
moniously  meddled  with  by  a  Dutch  peasant-gtrl,  gave  way  uod«f 
the  insult,  and  disclosed  the  full  physiognomy  of  one  who  stood  ts 
Charles's  father  in  relation  of  a  debtor,  and  had  recently  niade  tf^ 
cial  plea  of  poverty  and  a  large  family,  in  expUnation   of  noo-J»f 
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ment.    "  Whmt  a  splendid  paaper  !"  said  Charles  to  kxmself.  as  he 
turned  awaj. 

The  sports  proceeded — the  animation  of  persocal  morement.  and 
the  agitation  of  tongues  and  trombones  increased — erocps  of  daDcers, 
far  more  active  than  either  graceful  or  orderlr,  bobbed  np  and  down 
ftom  the  undulating  surface  of  human  heads— ^^andPieascre,  -'die  reel* 
ing  goddess  with  the  xoneless  waist,"  made  her  perrading  prtaepce 
more  and  more  evident.  Our  young  noTice,  as  he  continoed  to  surrey 
tbe  motley  scene  through  the  loop-holes  of  his  dzrk  Tisor,  begaa  to 
find  that  some  of  the  mnmihs  and  ckims  were  not  qmiie  so  exqcisite, 
Ibr,  in  truth,  their  dazxling  impression  was  partlr  due  to  the  coo- 
tnwt  aflbrded  by  the  black  dominoes.  The  happy  Toioes,  too, 
seemed  less  happy  as  their  purport  became  less  indistinct.  Of  the 
"  winged  woros"  which  flew  about  in  copious  volley  s,  a  very  small 
proportion  betokened  any  connexion  with  common  sense,  and  a  still 
smaller  with  wit->thoug&  the  attempts  at  the  latter,  which  were  by 
no  means  infrequent,  were  aided  expressly  by  a  party  of  ultra-^omic 
professors  from  one  of  the  minor  theatres. 

A  confused  rush  of  people  towards  one  spot  next  attracted 
CTharles's  attention.  Penetrating  as  well  as  he  could  into  the  bustle, 
he  heard  the  term  ''  pickpocket "  in  free  cxrculatioo,  while  sereral 
persons  were  compressing  within  their  grasp  a  masked  and  cloaked 
figure,  who  was  struggling  and  protesting  innocence.  The  mask  was 
roughly  torn  from  his  face :  painful  to  view  was  the  opposition  pre- 
sented by  the  real,  fear- whitened  features  to  the  grotesque  ruddiness 
of  the  mask  ;  and  much  amazed  was  Charles  to  recognize  one  who 
had  been,  two  years  before,  a  valued  and  exemplary  servant  in  a 
family  that  was  inUmate  with  his  own.  Charles  was  about  to  %ield 
to  a  strong  impulse,  and  stand  forward  as  the  advocate  of  nhat 
might  be  oppressed  innocence — when  lo!  the  corpus  delicti,  the 
missing  pocket-book,  fell  palpably  out  from  beneath  the  man's 
dress,  and  put  an  end  to  the  hope  odT  interference  in  his  behalf. 

The  gravity  of  the  reflections  furnished  by  this  incident  did  not, 
of  course,  improve  Charles's  interest  in  the  levities  that  were  going 
on  around  him.  He  grew  tired  of  such  incongruous  associations  as 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  bandying  jokes  with  Punch  and  Judy-^ 
or  a  Virgin  of  the  Sun  exchanging  compliments  with  Jack-in-the 
Green — or  even  (though  not  so  wholly  incongruous;  Julius  Csrsar 
congratulating  the  Marquis  of  Granby  on  the  possessicm  of  a  head 
as  bald  as  his  own.  The  heat,  which  had  become  little  short  of  in- 
tolerable, made  the  endurance  of  a  covered  face  an  act  of  positive 
fortitude.  Besides  a  full-blowing  band  in  the  body  of  the  house, 
there  was  another  in  a  contiguous  saloon,  forcing  its  rival  claims  on 
the  distracted  ear;  and  the  general  Jar  was  promoted  by  a  strange 
variety  of  interjected  sounds  from  all  quarters.  In  his  attempts 
to  make  a  partial  escape  from  the  commotion,  Charles  puzzled  and 
paced  about  till  he  found  he  had  strayed  into  the  outer  precincts  of 
the  supper-room.  There,  hilarity  was  high  within,  and  the  lustre 
of  many  lights  was  vivid.  Presently  the  poruls  were  further  ex- 
panded, when  there  issued  forth  into  the  antechamber— could  it  be  ? 
with  that  flushed  face,  that  staggering  step? — ^yes,  it  was—it  was 
Mr.  Pudraore  himself— Mr.  Pudmore  in  the  two-fold  predicament 
of  being  "  Bacchi  plenus,"  full  of  Wright's  champagne,  and  "  non 
sine  candid^   puella/'  not  without  signs   of    feminine  company. 
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Shocked  and  distressedj  his  pupil  shrank  back  to  let  bim  pas«^  and 
then  stood  transfixed  in  rumination  on  the  strange  discovery.  Uftt 
■was  enmity  betwixt  precept  and  practice !  Here  was  a  pattern 
shewn  wrong  aide  outwards  I  '*  Ah  V*  thought  tlie  newly -instructed 
tyro,  **  I  have  seen  and  heard  more  than  enough  for  one  night*»  ex- 
perience ; — I  will  reraain  here  no  longer." 

As  he  sought  again  the  centre  of  the  saturnalia  for  his  purpoced 
exit,  &  couple  of  Amazons,  whose  bulk  and  behaviour  marked  tbeoi 
for  more  than  Amazonian,  were  busy  at  a  fistic  encounter,  in  wl>ir*> 
some  heavy  blows  and  hard  epithets  were  exchanged  before  . 
rity  could  step  in  to  "deracinate  such  savagery/'  He  hasteuoi  u* 
quit  the  temple  of  discord,  stripped  the  black  an ti -respirator  fros 
his  face^  and  felt  the  purer  atmosphere  of  the  streets  at  once  a  r^ 
proach  and  a  relief. 

Charles  Forester  was  far  from  being  enough  of  a  casuist  to  be  ifalt 
to  weigh  and  determine  the  amount  of  moral  evil  that  might  bdiM 
to  the  sort  of  entertainment  he  had  just  witnessed  ;  yet  ht  coala 
not  help  feeling,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Pudmorean  picture  had  dean 
no  very  great  injustice  to  the  scenic  original;  and  that  one  vttlt ta 
such  an  exhibition  might  well  enough  suffice  for  a  life*  Hb  hofiA 
and  imprudent  frolic  had,  however,  as  it  turned  out,  brought  mm 
some  little  advantage ;  for  he  had  learned  from  three  brrathinf 
examples,  that  there  are  masks  in  real  life  far  more  deceptirr  Utan 
any  which  are  worn  at  a  masquerade ;  and  he  had  obtained,  io  pir- 
ticular,  from  his  own  unconscious  tutor,  a  practical  illuftralifiii  rf 
the  difference  between  a  moralist  and  a  moral  man.  The  l&9oa  vat 
disagiTeable,  but  might  be  usefuL 

On  his  return  home  to  Uxbridgc,  Charles  made  no  meBdovloliii 
parents  of  the  masquerade  affair,  being  anxious  to  avoid  ioj^nnghit 
tutor,  though  he  could  not  now  respect  him  as  before^  Ailorllurt 
correct  Latinist  himself,  he  was  greatly  mortified  on  being  I 
by  his  pupil  that  he  had  seen,  but  should  not  sing,  his  late  i 
phosis;  nor  did  his  mortification  much  abate  until  it  found 
a  little  bit  of  malice  against  poor  Charles  Wright,  whom  hediflaet» 
connect,  in  the  way  of  c^use  or  agent,  with  hia  own  lapie.  Mt> 
Pudmore,  like  IMartial,  had  a  turn  for  epigram  ;  and  the  wifMi^ia«r* 
chant,  il  should  be  observed^  had  about  tJiat  time  procecot«d  otflo 
damages  a  literary  journal,  which  had  committed  th«  mistake  d 
treating  his  wines  as  compositions,  Mr.  Pudmore  thereupcm  | 
a  quartrain,  as  follows: — 

<>'  WH^ht  boldly  wriu>s  up,  «  Wright's  Champa^e,"  as  Ut ; 
Vet  W'rig^ht  denies  to  wa^  the  right  to  quiz. 
Wright  *4  wron^  ;  for,  if  Wright  nutdtf  U  noi^  I  "d  faio 
Aak  what  right  Wright  hat  to  writ«  WHghtf  Cbampagns  I** 

With  this  effusion,  of  which  he  could  not  refrain  from 
Charles  a  private  copy,  Mr,  Pudmore  threw  off  in  jwirt  hii 
nesa  ;  but  from  that  period  he  became  less  prone  to  tmiu^v  §0  ^ 
loftiness  of  moral  declamation  ;  and  would  rather  lower  mm  mm 
his  voice  whenever,  in  teaching  elocution  to  his  pupil,  hr  Had  to<W 
with  a  passage  of  that  character  in  an  ancient  or  mtulem  antliar. 
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Towards  the  eiid  of  the  last  carnival,  M.  Aabeitin>  a  rich  banker 
retired  from  bunneas,  sat  at  his  fireside  with  his  friend,  M.  de 
Manins.  It  was  about  midnight ;  M.  Charles  Aubertin,  the  son,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  family  had  mentioned  in  the  coarse  of  the  eren- 
ing  their  intention  of  risiting  the  masked  ball  at  the  Opera-house,  and, 
in  fact,  had  gone  thither  for  an  hoar  or  two.  The  conversation  soon 
became  enlivened  between  the  two  old  cronies. 

**  Mj  dear  Aubertin,"  said  M.  de  Marans,  '*  I  cannot  comprehend 
the  obstinacy  with  which  jou  persist  in  opposing  the  union  of  your 
aim  with  Madlle.  de  Morris,  who  is  a  yonng  person  all  perfection,  if  such 
ezistBy  tolerably  rich,  and  of  a  fSEunily  quite  unobjectionable.  Then,  to 
all  appearance,  they  love  each  other,  and — " 

'^  It  is  not  I,  my  friend,  who  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this 
marriage ;  It  is  Madame  A." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  what  are  her  reasons  ?  " 

"  Ha !  ha !  reasons  ?  reasons  ? — you  know  as  well  as  I  do  she  will 
not  fnre  any." 

" Xisten,  Aubertin ;  you  are  a  reasonable  as  well  as  a  prudent  fel- 
low ;  yon  have  ever  been  sa  I  have  never  seen  but  one  fault  in 
you,iiniich  has  often  clouded  your  good  qualities,  and  that  is  jealousy." 

''  Ha !  jealous— I  am  no  longer  so.  You  have  seen  my  wife  depart 
for  the  opera  bdl,  without  my  being  tempted  to  accompany  her." 

**  I  believe  you ;  she  has  turaed  the  corner  of  fifty  !  Then  I  do  not 
think  yoQ  are  any  longer  jealous.  I  am  not  sorry  to  perceive  that  you 
have  been  so  during  twenty  years  at  least,  as  this  long  jealousy  has 
put  your  love  to  the  proof." 

**  Yes,  I  have  been  very  fund  of  my  wife." 

''That  fondness," resumed  M.  de  Marans,  ''which  I  am  far  fi^m 
blaming,  has  permitted  Madame  Aubertin  to  assume  a  great  empire 
orer  you,  and  just  now  she  abuses  it." 

'*  You  believe  me>  then,  very  weak  ?  "  exclaimed  M.  Aubertin. 

*'  So  weak,"  replied  bis  friend,  "  that  you  know  not  even  the  motive 
of  your  wife's  refusal." 

"  Who  has  told  you  so  ?  " 

*'  You  yourself;  but,  since  you  know  it,  tell  it  me,  then,  and  at 
least  let  it  be  probable." 

'*  It  is  very  consistent." 

'*  Let  us  see." 

''  It  is  about  a  plum-pudding." 

M.  de  Marans  drew  back  on  his  chair.  He  looked  attentively  at  his 
friend,  and  appeared  to  seek  in  his  eyes  the  fatal  sign  of  his  being 
about  to  take  leave  of  his  senses.  The  countenance,  however,  of  M. 
Aubertin  was  calm  and  mild,  although  somewhat  cast  down. 

**  Yes,  a  plum-pudding." 

''  Come,  come,"  resumed  M.  de  Marans,  **  let  us  talk  seriously.  Are 
you  joking  ?  " 

''  Not  at  aU.  You  know  that  it  is  my  favourite  dish,  and  that  it 
is  not  only  offensive  to  the  palate  of  my  wife,  but  she  cannot  suffer 
to  see  it  on  the  table.  She  would  die  with  hunger  rather  than  taste  a 
morsel  of  it." 
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"  I  know  that ;  but  what  has  that  to  d<^— " 

'*  It  was  necessary  to  call  her  repugnance  to  mind  before  relating  to 
you>  as  I  am  about  to  do>  what  passed  at  my  house>  now  nearly  two-ud- 
twenty  years  since." 

*'  At  the  time  when  jrou  had  your  fit  of  jealousy  ?  " 

"  Precisely.  My  wife  was  then  about  eight-and-twenty.  I  was 
still  in  business ;  we  received  much  company  ;  M.  de  Morris  Tisited 
.us  very  often." 

"  The  father  of  her  whom  your  son  wishes  to  marry  ?  " 

*'  Just  so.  If  you  had  known  him  in  those  days^  you  must  reooDed 
that  he  was  a  handsome  cavalier^  amiable,  lively,  and  whose  assidnitiei 
might  well  give  cause  for  jealousy, — and  so  did  I  become  jealous." 

"  I  know  you  were/'  said  M.  de  Marans;  "I  rec(»Uect  it  all,  bj 
friend.  I  would  lay  a  wager,  for  all  that,  that  this  jealoosy  had  m 
just  foundation,  anu  that  you  mistook  for  realities  the  phantons  «f 
your  unsound  mind." 

*'  You  would  lose,  my  dear  A.,  did  you  make  any  bet  of  the  kiad." 

"  I  defy  you  to  prove  it." 

"  Nothing  is  more  easy." 

M.  Aubertin  got  up  from  his  seat,  and  went  to  knock  with  the  hmk 
of  his  hand  on  the  wall  of  the  parlour :  the  wall  gave  a  hollow  soiumL 

"  You  know,"  said  he,  "  that  there  once  was  a  certain  Daiyt  at  Sy- 
racuse, who  made  use  of  similar  means  to  arrive  at  the  secr^of  his 
friends ;  a  king  of  England  copied  him,  and  they  called  this  hiding- 
place  '  The  King's  Ears.' " 

''Truly?" 

''  Yes ;  in  the  early  days  of  my  marriage  I  constructed  there  a  small 
recess,  the  existence  of  which  no  one  ever  suspected,  and  from  whence 
was  heard  all  that  was  said  in  the  parlour.  I  got  into  it  by  a  door 
skilfully  concealed ;  and^  when  they  thought  nie  far  away,  there  I  was 
snug." 

"  What  indelicacy !  Aubertin,  I  should  never  have  thought  yon 
capable  of  it." 

'*  You  are  right.  I  do  not  seek  to  defend  myself.  But  recollect 
that  I  had  a  beautiful  wife,  that  I  was  jealous,  and  that  I  am  telling 
you  the  story  of  a  plum-pudding.  Besides,  I  assure  you  it  is  dior 
than  ten  years  since  I  set  foot  in  that  hiding-hole,  and  1  have  evenloit 
the  key  of  it.  I  could  then  follow  at  will  the  progress  of  the  passiuo 
of  M.  de  Morris,  and  his  course  of  seduction  with  my  wife.  I  listesed 
every  day  to  the  lover  becoming  more  tender, — tlie  beloved  wife  at 
first  opposing  her  luve  for  me,  then  her  duties,  her  regard  for  her  son, 
the  same  of  whom  it  is  this  day  a  question  if  he  shall  be  married  or 
not  to  the  daughter  of  the  seducer :  and  M.  de  Morris  urged  his  Urrt, 
which  would  be  eternal ;  he  offered  his  fortune,  his  entire  life ;  be 
would  carry  off  my  wife — conduct  her  to  the  world's  end !  One  day, 
at  length,  his  passion  no  longer  knew  any  bounds  ;  it  burst  forth  is 
reproaches  at  not  being  loved  in  return,  and  Madame  Aubertin  ai^ 
to  him  in  broken  accents  and  in  tears,  that  she  would  not  deliver  to 
hini  the  secrets  of  her  heart ;  but  that  perhaps  he  had  nothing  to  cbo- 
plaiu  of,  and  that  it  was  possible  he  was  not  the  only  one  unrortozuite. 
In  a  word,  she  gave  him  to  understand,  that  I  was  the  only  obstacle  \» 
his  hapniness;  and  that,  were  I  hots  de  cotnbat,  she  should  be  happy t<» 
acknowledge  his  love  and  devotion." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  M.  de  Marans. 
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^  It  was  at  least  wliat  M,  de  IM orris  understood  her  to  mean/*  conti- 
aued  M.  Aubertin ;  "  upon  wliich  he  exclaimed,  that  I  had  beee 
created  to  render  him  the  most  unfortunate  of  men :  he  reiterated 
that,  without  me,  his  life  would  glide  away  smooth  and  happy  ;  and 
though  he  had  not  dared  to  avow  all  hia  hatred^  nor  express  in  precist© 
terms  the  charitable  wish  of  seeing  my  widow  put  on  her  weeds, 
he  said  sufficient  for  Madame  Anbertin  to  stop  him,  by  observing, 
that  I  was  her  bus  band*  and  that  those  were  wishes  and  words  which  she 
could  not  liiiten  to*  They  separated  in  sadness,  and  I  came  out  of  my 
hiding-place — what  was  to  \w  done?  My  rival  was  loved,  or  at  least 
on  the  point  of  being  loved*  Never  did  a  jealous  mortal  snflTer  as  I 
did;  during  two  days  I  harbnured  a  thousand  projects  in  my  mind. 
On  the  third  day  a  servant  came  and  knocked  at  my  door.  *  Who  a 
there?  What  do  they  want  with  me?*  said  I. 

**  '  It  iH  the  couk,  sir,  who  wishes  to  speak  to  you/  said  the  servant. 

***  My  cook  !  what  can  he  want  with  me?' 

**  *  He  has  perhaps  some  favour  to  ask  of  you/  said  my  wife,  '  Go 
to  your  room  and  receive  him/ 

**  '  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  from  you,*  replied  I  to  Madame  Au- 
bertin  ;  *  especially  with  my  domestics*     Let  him  come  in.' 

*'  The  cook  entered — pale,  grown  thin,  and  with  a  mysterious  air, 
which  is  the  index  of  some  impending  catastrophe. 

*'  '  What  Ijas  happened  to  yon,  Rigaud  ?'  said  my  wife  to  him, 
whom  this  fign  re  re  fiver  see  had  terrified* 

'*  *  Ha,  Madame  !*  replied  Rigaud,  his  cotton  cap  in  hand-  '  If  you 
but  knew — ' 

"'Speak,  Rigaud  r 

"  Rigaud  had  received  a  letter  without  a  signature,  in  which  he 
found  a  bank  bill  of  a  thousand  francs,  and  the  promise  of  a  like  sum, 
provided  he  would  put  in  his  plum-pudding — a  dish  that  was  to  be 
prepared  for  me  alone — the  contents  of  a  sniaH  phial,  which  was  joined 
to  the  J e Iter.  He  was  assured  that  it  would  only  render  the  plum- 
pudding  more  palatable. 

"  The  honest  cook  gave  me  this  letter,  and  drew  from  his  pocket 
the  phial  of  which  he  had  been  speaking*  I  took  the  phial.  I  exa- 
inined  the  contents  of  it,  and  on  pouring  out  some  drops  on  a  bit  of 
sugar,  I  gave  it  to  a  little  dog  that  my  wife  was  very  fond  of,  to  eat. 
Scarcely  had  the  poor  animal  touched  the  poisoned  food,  when  his  limbs 
became  stiff,  his  eyes  began  to  wander,  and  he  soon  fell  dead  on  the 
carpet. 

"  '  Oh  heavens  1  it  is  poison  V  exclaimed  my  wife ;  and  throwing 
berself  into  my  arms,  she  bathed  my  face  with  her  tears. 

*'  The  cook,  motionless  from  fear,  prayed  of  me  to  accompany  him 
to  the  commissary  of  police,  to  make  his  declaration  there ;  but  I, 
calm,  and  with  sang  froidt  praised  the  fidelity  of  Rigaud.  I  acknow^ 
ledged  that  X  owed  my  life  to  him  ;  and  giving  a  bank  bill  of  a  thou- 
sand francs  to  replace  that  which  had  been  promised  to  him,  I  ret^om- 
Du^nded  him  to  pay  attention  to  my  plum*puddings.  When  1  was 
alone  with  my  wife,  she  began  to  weep, — £he  overcame  me  with  marks 
of  her  love. 

"  Another  in  mf  place  might  have  been  curious  to  assist  at  the  first 
meeting  of  M.  de  Morris  with  my  wife.  As  for  me,  I  knew  Madame 
Anbertin  so  well, — I  had  so  well  seen  all  the  horror  which  the  pro- 
jected crime  had  inspired  her  with,  that  1  was  certain  that  an  inter- 
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view  would  never  take  place.  In  short,  Madame  Aubertin— 'terrified  it 
a  passion,  the  violence  of  which  had  led  to  a  cowardly  attempt  to  poi- 
son me — managed  to  let  M.  de  Morris  know  that  he  would  no  more  be 
received  at  her  house ;  the  latter  piqued  at  this  conduct,  very  sooo 
contrived  to  get  married  himself." 

'*  Ah  i"  exclaimed  M.  de  Marans^  '*  the  story  you  have  jmit  related 
to  me  is  fearful ;  and  I  am  no  longer  astonished  that  Madame  Aubertiii 
should  dislike  to  be  connected  with  him.  That  which  surprises  me 
most  is,  that  you  do  not  share  her  aversion  and  her  contempt  for  M.  de 
Morris." 

''  For  M.  de  Morris !"  replied  M.  Aubertin,  **  why  !  do  you  belieie 
he  wished  to  poison  me?" 

'*  And  who,  then?" 

**  Ha !  It  was  I  myself!  Yes ;  it  was  I  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
cook,  and  who  sent  the  poison." 

"  You — you — Aubertin  ?" 

**  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  M.  de  Morris,  while  looking  apon  me  as  the 
only  obstacle  to  his  happiness,  suggested  to  me  a  thought  that  I  jnX 
into  execution,  and  which  delivered  me  from  a  dangerous  livaL  It 
has  cost  me  a  pet  d(^  and  two  thousand  francs  ;  but  I  do  not  lad 
that  paying  too  dear  for  recovering  one's  lost  tranquillity." 

"  But  you  have  calumniated  an  honest  man — *' 

*'  Who  wished  to  dishonour  me.  My  wife,  besides,  is  the  only  one 
who  can  have  any  suspicion  of  itp— but  then  I  was  jealous.  lUs  day, 
now  that  twenty  years  have  rolled  away  since  this  adventare  took 
place,  and  I  see  no  more  with  the  same  optics  that  I  did  then,  I  bhith 
at  my  conduct,  I  accuse  myself  as  you  do.  You  understand,  however, 
that  1  cannot  either  disclose  this  secret  to  my  wife,  nor  disapprore  her 
conduct." 

**  And  your  son  will  be  unfortunate.  MadUe.  de  Morris  will  aerer 
marry  him  whom  she  loves,  because  you  have  calumniated  her  father  T 

At  this  very  moment  the  door  of  the  parlour  opened,  and  in  came 
Madame  Aubertin. 

''  You  there,  Madame?"  said  the  husband  to  her,  looking  at  the 
clock,  which  was  on  the  stroke  of  one.  *'  I  thought  you  were  at  the 
opera  ball  ?" 

'*  No,  sir,"  replied  she  **  I  have  requested  my  son  to  accompany  the 
ladies  there ;  and  I  have  profited  by  the  leisure  it  has  afforded  me  to 
reflect  on  the  marriage  proposed  to  us.  I  have  changed  my  mind,  sir; 
I  now  give  my  consent  to  that  union.     I  cease  to  oppose  it." 

"  Truly,  Madame?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;"  continued  Madame  Aubertin.  "  A  propos,  here  is  s 
little  key  which  I  have  perchance  found  within  these  four  days;  dots 
it  not  belong  to  you  ?" 

M.  Aubertin  took  the  key,  cast  a  sly  look  upon  it,  and  put  it  into 
his  pocket  blushing. 

"  iMy  friend,"  said  M.  de  Marans,  "  the  ears  of  Denys  of  Syraciwe. 
and  of  James  of  England  have  risen  in  judgment  against  you  !" 

The  husband  lowered  his  head ;  his  secret  was  discovered.  He  viu 
taken,  after  twenty  years,  in  the  trap  he  had  laid  himself! 

Fifteen  days  afterwards,  his  son  Aubertin  was  wedded  to  Madile. 
Julia  de  Morris. 


LITERARY  RETROSPECT  BY  A  MIDDLE-AGED  MAN. 


ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

Allan  Cunningham  !  The  name^  as  I  utter  it,  with  a  mournful 
solemnity,  revives — not  the  dusty  re^rious  of  the  ^rim  metropolis — 
not  the  saloons  of  art,  nor  the  aristocratic  buatle  of  tlie  *•  private  view/' 
nor  the  studio  of  Chantrey,  nor  the  scarcely  less  complete  repose  of 
the  fire-side  of  Wilkie — no  I  It  conjureis  up  images  of  the  sweet, 
clear  Nith,  breaking  and  brackliug  over  its  stotiy  bed,  as^  it  hustena 
to  the  Sol  way,  laving,  as  it  goes,  the  banks  whereon  Burnj*  wan- 
dered, and  where  the  youth  of  Cunningham  was  passed  in  day- 
dreams of  those  high  imaginings  which  bespeak  an  old  age  of 
celebrity. 

He  was  born  somewhere  in  Nithsdale;  I  cannot  hay  where.  I 
don't  mean  to  be  a  biographer,  I  hate  the  race ! — an  egotistical,  self- 
seeking,  mendacious  class  of  writers,  who  let  you  into  all  that  yuu  do 
not  want  to  know,  and  cheat  you  of  those  vital  incjuirics — those  re- 
searches into  the  heart—those  speculations  which  you  would  give 
worlds  to  answer*  Biographer!  The  very  name  implies  a  certain 
portion  of  self- deception,  and  bespeaks  a  wilful  blindness  to  defects, 
or  a  depraved  determination  to  do  what  is  culled  justice:  which  jus- 
tice consisteth  in  diijclosing  the  littlenesses,  the  foibles  of  the  dead 
man,— ripping  up  his  every  day  delinquencies,  or  candidly  revealing 
his  pecuniary  distresses.  Who  was  ever  s^atislied  with  the  biography 
of  any  friend?  Who  ever  knew^  the  portrait  when  it  was  drawn  and 
hung  up  for  the  satisfaction  of  publishers?  Who  ever  did  not  wish 
that  the  loved  and  lamented  one  had  been  left  alone  in  tlie  dim  ob- 
scurity of  a  nameless  grave?  Let  me  touch  on  one  or  two  bright  ex- 
ceptions. I  do  not  deny  the  excessive,  odious  merits  of  Boswell; 
but  wish  you  to  know  men  as  they  are  ?  Read  the  Life  of  Crabbe, 
by  his  son  ;  or  of  Cow  per,  by  Southey.  There  st^md  the  poets — ^not 
sitting  for  their  pictures  with  a  book  in  one  hand,  a  ring  on  the 
other — hilt  in  their  every -day  dresses,  with  their  every -day  feelings^ 
their  miUi,  and  child-like  failings,  (tlie  weaknesses  of  angels'  na- 
tures wedded  to  mortality),  their  sorrows,  their  sympathies,  their 
errors,  touched  with  a  true  but  gentle  and  respectful  hand,  are  en- 
graven on  the  memory  of  the  heart  for  ever — that  is,  if  you  peruse 
the  volumes  slowly,  iind  in  calm  moments — not  at  the  will  of  Hook- 
ham,  nor  of  Cawthorn — nut  under  the  ban  of  those  awful  ministers  to 
intellect;  no:  half  a-sovereign  will  purchiise  these  treasures  to  the 
lovers  of  portraiture  ;  don't  borrow,  don't  hire^^ — have  them,  to  hold 
and  to  keep,  to  be  yours,  and  to  be  enjoyed  whilst  you  have  eyes  to 
read,  or  a  heart  to  feel. 

For  there  are  the  real  men-^Cowper,  the  suffering,  the  stricken, 
the  delicately -vain,  the  somewhat  over- petted  idol  of  woman,  the 
religious  enthusiast,  the  rigid  moralist,  the  weak,  the  erring,  tlie 
penitent,  stands  before  you.  Yoy  behold  him  in  his  season  of  htjpe, 
— h(»pe  chequered  with  u»any  shadows.  You  fancy  you  hear  him 
laughing  and  causing   to  laugh  with  the  fidr  cousins,  who — Lady 
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He&keth  the  one^  the  loved  and  lost  one  of  his  heart  the  other- 
were  his  destiny ;  and  you  trace  him,  with  an  intellect  more  «&d 
more  frequently  obscured*  reason's  light  flickering  more  and  miort, 
until  at  last  all  is  dark*  Ob  that  a  fate  so  similar  should  have  been 
his,  the  noblest  of  all  modern  prose -ivr iters,  who  penned  the  do- 
mestic romance  of  Cowper's  history  I  Oh  that  Southey's  age  4»oiikl 
have  ended  in  the  gloom  of  that  intellectual  night  which  his  m»pt 
pencil  portrayed — a  saints  like  sympathy  pervading  the  whole — 
when  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Cowper.  There  is  one  passage  (I  mail 
hasten  from  this  engrossing  subject)  which^  let  any  one  who  hu 
never  known  the  mystery  of  fond  and  hopeless  attachment,  reauj, 
without  tears.  I,  with  my  autumnal  hair,  mj*  grown-up 
that  villanous  thing  that  would  even  call  me  *'  great  uncle,**  i 
speak, — even  /  canwo/.  It  is  the  irue  tale  of  Cowper's  life  da? 
hinted  forth  in  the  elegant  egotism  of  Hay  ley's  narrative,  but 
with  simple  pathos  by  Sou  they.  The  cousin  is  beloved — the  dire 
malady,  hereditary  perchance,  visits  the  poet.  The  first  fatal  j 
of  insanity  blights  him  for  ever.  The  conscientious  father^ 
Cowper,  forbids  the  engagement — the  lovers  separate*  Ye 
wards,  when  all  intercourse  had  long  ceased,  when  those  once  tSJLt 
all  were  dead  to  each  other — dead,  but  without  the  resigDatioil  \ 
follows  real  death, — when  nothing  hut  a  few  exquisite  lioesi,  wf' 
with  that  subdued  feeling  which  touches  more  than  paasionil^i 
row,  had  referred  to  the  mind  unstrung,  the  jarring  chords  whicfl 
none  but  his  Maker's  hand  could  restore, — when  all  hope,  ettr^ 
wish  even,  perhaps,  again  to  meet,  were  gone, — the  poet  recelv«J 
from  some  unknown  hand  the  present  of  a  desk,  crostty  usd  * 
niodious :  he  guesses  the  giver  and  is  silent,  but  the  g;A 
lumes  of  the  wounded  and  constant  heart  *'  fixed  in  its  ]o?i»1 
hopeless/'  which  had  chosen  this  means  of  considering  the  a 
of  the  library  of  one  who  was  never  supplanted  in  her  remembnoief'^ 
by  a  happier  lover.  No !  the  wounded  spirit,  the  humble  foruillii 
of  the  poet  were  never  saddened  by  lier  choice  of  any  other  betlig* 
They  met  not!  a  tacit  agreement  that  any  interview^  even  whoi 
time  had  softened  all  lights  and  shadows  of  their  destiny,  Miiif  bt 
painful,  might  be  injurious,  was  never  broken- — ^perhaps  by  thi 
dead  father's  wise  decree — 

*^  Aiid  ftbe,  tlirouj^h  bopcless  years  oi  doubt  U)d  paiOi 
Fia^d  in  her  choice,  and  faitbleva,  but  in  vaiii,** 

had  but  the  poor  consolation  of  knowing  that  her  sister,  Ltitff 
Hesketh's  tenderest  cares  watched  over  him — ^and  of  thinkii^  t^ 
when  he  wrote  upon  that  desk,  he  would  remember  her.  The 
father  was  right— tne  event  proved  that  Cowper  ought  never  to  hart 
married  ;  but  n'%  did  they  not  meet  again,  when  the  calmness  of  « 
friendship  with  the  tenderness,  without  the  hopes  of  love,  had  nic- 
ceeded  to  the  impatient  fondness  of  youth?  1  leave  the  tribes  of 
prudent  fathers  and  anxious  mothers  to  answer  the  question. 

I  recur,  as  from  a  painful  dream,  to  the  remembrance  of  Cunim»f» 
ham.  In  the  south  of  Scotland,  in  that  region  which  bears  tbensmf 
of  Nithsdale,  or,  as  the  native  pronunciation  has  it,  Niddesdale,  b# 
was  born.  I  have  an  impression  that  his  father  was  a  stone>cuttrr  in 
Dumfries  -  but  the  family  could  trace  tlieir  descent  from  a  good  o\d 
stock,  and  could  say,  with  Bishop  Watson^  that  their  mere  mcttlon 
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were  "  neither  hewers  of  wood,  nor  drawers  of  water  ;"  for  that  ex« 
Silted  Christian  Bishop  by  do  means  laid  aside  his  pride  of  birth  on 
the  altar  of  humility* 

I  cannot  expatiate  in  true  biographical  style,  if  I  would,  on  Allan 
Cunningham^s  origin  ;  I  never  thought  to  inquire  abou!  it.  He  was 
the  last  man  to  require  birth — the  last  on  whom  the  adventitious 
ffifts  of  fortune  could  ca^t  a  lustre*  That  he  wanderetl  in  hi^  child- 
hooil,— emerging  from  the  town  of  Dumfries,  (or  dwelling,  1  have  a 
notion,  in  some  hill-siile  farmer's  cot  during  a  portion  of  his  youth- 
ful days,)  to  where  the  lowly  farmstead  of  Bilisiand  is  immortalized 
by  its  having  once  been  tenanted  by  Burns  is  certain.  He  roust  have 
rambled  many  a  day — indeed,  I  have  heard  him  describe  the  scene — 
to  a  secluded  seat,  almost  overhanging  the  river  JS'ith,  which  Burns 
called  his  Hermitage,  and  in  which  many  of  the  sonnets  of  tliat  poet 
were  written.  It  is  now*  half  grown  over,  as  you  approach  it,  with  long 
grasSp  and  the  lower  branches  of  trees  obscure  it ;  and  I  almost  defy 
you,  without  a  guide,  to  find  the  spot.  Beneath  it,  on  a  sort  of  plain, 
around  which  murmurs  the  Nith,  lies  a  fair  white  house,  seated  in 
what  is  called  the  Friar's  Carse,  or  (for  Cockney  readers,)  meadow. 
The  Friar's  Carse  inhabitants — for  so  the  place  is  called — were 
Burns's  nearest  neighbours  in  his  days  of  decline  and  coming  ruin  at 
JBUisland :  and  here,  too,  wandered  Allan  Cunningham — and  these 
local  associations^  and  these  woodland  haunts  gave  to  the  rising  poet 
the  food  for  his  fancy,  whilst  they  furnished  also  to  him  whose  sun 
wtis  well-nigh  set,  the  library  of  the  book  of  Nature.  Retiring  from 
Slljsland,  Burns  would  shelter  himself  from  the  cares  of  his  unsuc- 
cessful farm,  in  the  Hermitage;  and  for  hours,  nought  but  the 
mournful  symphonies  of  the  wood-pigeon,  or  the  thrush's  noon-day 
song  would  disturb  the  reveries  of  a  mind  over  which  sorrow  held 
its  poetic  sway*  And  here,  too,  the  youthful  hopes,  and  the  virtuous 
affections  of  Allan  Cunningham  were  indulged  in  pensive,  but  not 
mournful  rambles,  as  his  tall  and  majestic  figure  might  be  seen  some 
Sabbath  evening,  perchance,  emerging  from  a  winding  path,  and 
standing  by  the  river  side. 

The  Friar's  Carse  has  been  immortalized  for  a  reason  even  nobler 
than  its  proximity  to  Ellisland.  Its  last  tenant  has  given  to  its  un- 
pretending features,  its  low  site,  its  simple  and  sylvan  beauties,  an 
interest  to  every  compassionate  heart.  I  must  first  expatiate  one 
little  minute  on  the  Friar's  Car^e♦  Its  present  proprietor  is  Mrs. 
Crichton,  the  highly  estimable  widow  of  Dr.  Crichton,  who  long  was 
the  neighbour  of  Burns  at  Ellisland.  Dr.  Crichton  died,  and  be- 
queathed to  his  widow  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  employed 
as  her  judgment  directed,  in  any  cbaritijble  work.  After  much  de- 
liberation, she  established  the  Crichtun  Institution — a  lunatic  esta- 
blishment for  the  unfortunate  of  all  classes.  It  stands  upon  a  hill 
above  Dumfries;  the  rich  pay — ^the  poor  are  received  gratuitously  ; 
but  all  are  sootlied,  relieved,  if  possible — ^all  are  benefited  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  the  munificence  which  framed  the  Institution.  A 
kindly  spirit  dwelt  in  that  Friar's  Carse,  whereon  Burns  perbnps 
niay  have  gazed  from  his  Hermitage,  with  a  somewhat  of  that  soured 
and  mistaken  spirit  of  which  his  great  mind  was  susceptible.  He 
felt  his  inferiority  of  station.  Allan  Cunningham  rose  above  it. 
The  place,  therefore,  nourished  two  poets.  It  is  full  of  what,  in 
publishing  parlance,  would  be  called  *'  their  remains."*     The  most 
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touching  memento  of  Burns  lies,  however,  in  the  house  in  whid 
died^  in  Dumtries.  I  rather  think  they  ha%'e  named  the 
Burns  Street.  You  leave  the  heavy,  over-loaded  churchyard,  fbB 
of  vulgar  monuments  of  baillies  and  bur§^eii$e«,  and  proceed,  aildng 
some  matron  with  unwashed  hands,  to  shew  you  the  waj  into  a  nar- 
row street*  A  bare-footed  girl  assures  you  **  she  is  living  there*— 
•*  she  kens  the  verra  hoose."  You  follow  her,  and  turn  into  a  dwell- 
ing wherein  that  incomprehensible  sensation  of  infinite  dirt  aroand 
about  you,  in  the  air*  on  the  floor,  on  the  clothes  and  person  of  every 
one,  is  coupled  with  the  remembrance  of  BuruB*  I  wonder  mbk 
what  sensations  Allan  mu&t  have  seen  the  spot ! 

To  me  it  was  indescribably  mournful*  I  ascended  three  low  i 
and,  sooner  than  I  expected,  stood  in  the  room  where  Burnt 
It  is  a  small,  low  apartment,  corresponding  to  one  similar  in  sbe  i 
the  opposite  side  of  a  narrow  passage.  A  bed  (uninade,  of  coyr 
though  it  were  noon-day ),  stood  in  one  corner — noi  the  poet's  bed 
Of  him,  not  a  vestige  remains,  save  one: — not  a  stick  of  his  is  le^l— 
not  a  chair, — not  a  drinking-cup, — ^not  a  table, — not  even  a  fodt* 
stool,  or  a  door-mat.  Nothing  is  there  in  that  houti^e  of  dfrt  and 
wretchedness  except  one  thing,  that  he  ever  touched,  looked  u|i 
or  spoke  of.  The  bell  which  he  was  wont  to  ring,  and  a  dirty  i 
by  which  it  is  sounded,  still  are  there*  It  is  enough.  Nq 
what  object  recalls  to  you  the  dead;  perhaps  the  simpler  tlie  6ctter« 
I  looked  at  the  bell — its  occupation  gone — for  the  present  oceapmia 
of  that  house  are  below  the  ringing  bells,  I  could  fancy  the  poffi 
emaciated  Land,  as  he  stretched  it  out  from  his  death-btd,  to  fuoi- 
raon  aid  to  the  often  repeated  wants  of  the  broken-hearted  innlid. 
I  dared  not  to  sound  it*  It  would  have  struck  upon  niy  ear  Kkc  a 
knell ;  but  the  mute  remembrance  spoke  tt*  my  fancy  of  longj  weary 
hours  of  slow  consuming  disease,  in  that  chamber  so  close  upoo  the 
strcet,^-so  near  to  the  inhuman  sounds  of  Scottish  female  voices, — 
so  humble,^ — so  comfortless,  and  now,  so  loathetl,  if  not  forgottOL  I 
gave  the  shoeless  lass,  who  stared  at  me  with  all  her  eyes,  a  sixpcoct 
with  a  grudge,  and  quitted  the  house,  repeating  with  a  grou  Ik 
own  mournful  words: — 

"  Apart  Itt  me  wander,  apart  let  me  muM, — 
Hf*w  quick  Time  i*  flying,  how  quick  Fate  (ftirvoet  f 
H<»w  long  wtj  httve  liveti,  tind  how  long  lived  in  rmn  I 
Uixw  Utile  of  life*a  tcanty  sjmuxj  may  remaiu  t  ** 

I  wandered  down  by  the  quay,  passing  through  the  foreign- lookifif 
streets  of  the  town  in  disgust.  Could  not  the  gootl  burgetses  wf 
Dumfries  for  pity's  sake  have  bought  up  the  humble  furniture,  onrr 
the  poct't^ — the  bed  which  his  creditors  thre^itened  to  take  from  be- 
neath him  as  he  lay  dying— the  old  arm-chair  of  his  wife  ?  Would 
not  some  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  have  done  it  all,  and  hare  left  dir 
last  hour  of  Nature's  darling  as  it  was  when  his  excellent  wido« 
sank  to  rest,  cherishing  her  fond  pride  of  him  to  the  laut?  law 
answered — they  did  not  so ;  and  the  best  and  moat  touching  mt^ 
mento  of  a  grt-nt  man — his  daily  habitation,  his  books,  hia  chairt  fai* 
Bible — »re  dispersed*  heaven  knows  where!  whilst  a  lumberinf 
monument  which  he  would  have  spurned  and  satirijeed  had  be  been 
alive,  rises  within  the  churchyard  of  St.  Michaer«, 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  Allan  Cuutiinghani  bore  aopieali|bt 


|rc semblance  to  Burns  in  countenance.  I  tlo  not  believe  it :  they 
'  resembled  each  fitber  only  in  the  fervewt  and  innate  poetic  feeling, — 
only  in  the  simple  tastes  and  lowly  origin.  Nature,  through  his  an- 
ccstry,  endowed  Allan  CuiMnngbiim  with  a  powerftil,  stfilwart  frame, 
— a  body  that  would  have  borne  armour  with  ease — a  cheat  broad 
— an  arm  strong — limbs  that  seemed  made  for  immortality,  or  at 
all  events,  for  old  age*  I  lived  to  see  him  lay  his  hand  on  that  arm 
of  iron,  and  say,  with  faltering  voice — **  My  arm— I  cannot  use  it 
now  !'* 

In  the  essential  characteristics  of  their  rainds^  Burna  and  Cun* 
^ningham  differed  entirely.  Burns  was  a  creature  of  self-indulgence 
— Allan,  of  principle,  and  consequent  wholeuome  restraint.  The 
romance  of  Burns'g  fancy  was  fevered  and  fsnllied  by  passion.  The 
purity  of  Cunningham  was  the  same  in  the  season  of  his  youth  as 
in  the  chastened  period  of  his  hallowed  and  respected  age.  In  fact, 
although  they  have  often  absurdly  been  compared,  there  is  no 
parallel  to  be  drawn  between  these  two  men,  either  in  character  or 
ill  genius.  Iti  geniuH,  indeed,  Burns  was  one  of  the  few — Cunning- 
ham uf  the  many.  Burns  was  of  the  few  who  are  lent  for  a  while 
to  irradiate  their  century — to  blaze,  burn,  expire.  Allan,  one  of  the 
many,  endowed  with  high  poetic  taste,  but  not  with  the  genius  that 
rushes,  like  the  torrent,  over  every  point  and  pinnacle  of  craggy 
rocks,  leaWng  such  an  impression  on  the  mind  as  never  dies.  Cun- 
ningham was  like  the  gentler  Scottish  burrtf  the  streamlet  whose 
clearness  scarcely  hides  the  green  moss  as  it  flows  with  a  delicious 
soundj  making  the  banks  verdant  as  it  passes,  det^cends  the  miniature 
cascade,  flows  on,  and  is  forgotten. 

To  his  powerful  frame,  a  head  of  suitable  proportions  was  Na- 
ture's gift  to  Cunningham,  An  ample  forehead,  (leep*set,  thought* 
ful  eye«,  that  beamed  with  kindness  when  he  spoke,  broad,  Scottish 
cheeks^  homely,  yet  characteristic  features,  an  unelevated  nose,  a 
mouth  wide  and  smiling, — these  were  the  lineaments  of  the  poet. 
1  have  sometimes  thought,  as  1  looked  at  him  from  the  length  of  a 
drawing-room,  a  crowd  of  London  men  with  their  canes  and  cha- 
peauXj  and  of  London  bare  shoulders  and  ringlets  intervening,  that 
he  had  the  air  of  an  old  Covenanter,  and  might  have  emerged  just 
then,  and  been  in  good- keeping  with  the  place,  from  the  Souter's 
Hole  in  Crick  op  Linn,  the  scene  of  Balfour  of  Burleighs'  supposed 
escape^  and  the  scene,  too,  of  many  a  meeting,  and  many  a  preach- 
ing of  the  poor  Covenanters,  when  they  chiog  to  the  rocks,  and 
were  fired  upon  by  English  troopers.  Thrrc^  indeed,  should  Allan 
have  been  placed,  his  fine  bald  head,  the  locks  combed  down  on 
either  side,  as  he  wore  them,  his  form  riding  amid  the  tlark  crevices 
of  those  overgrown  rocks,  or  bending  above  the  winding  stream, 
wearing  its  way  into  deep  and  tortuous  channels  as  it  wanders. 
There, — where  Walter  Scott,  lead  by  the  accomplished  owner  of  the 
Liinn,  long  mused,  stood  apart — noted  the  minutiae  of  the  place  in 
his  rnind^  and  again  and  agam  reviewed  the  singular  windings  of  the 
Xiinn  ;  and,  finally,  placed  in  the  Sonter'i^  Hole,  or  seat,  w4ience  the 
Souter,  or  cobbler,  preacher  of  the  Covenanters,  used  to  harangue 
his  congregation,  clothing  the  sides  of  the  chasm — there  he  placed 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  in  his  cavern.  The  very  curved  tree  by  which 
be  climbed,  bends  still  over  the  Linn, — for  taste,  the  love  of  nature, 
the  love  of  history,  have  preserved    the  Crickop  Linn  to  the  re- 
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raembrance  of  Scott^  of  his  Covenanters^  of  Balfour  of  Borieigli,  mi 
even  of  Allan  Cunningham. 

For  here,  his  footsteps  must  also  have  lingered.  'Tia  not  a  dkj'i 
journey,  nor  half  a  day's  from  Dumfries ;  and  to  such  scenes,  that 
form,  and  that  face,  and  the  mind  which  animated  them,  were  tu 
better  adapted  than  the  saloons  of  London. 

Do  not  mistake  roe :  I  mean  not  that  Allan  Cunningham  did  not 
grace  the  drawing-room — he  did.  Amid  all  that  was  frivoloiu, 
much  that  seemed  like  lieartlessness,  much  that  was  over-fine,  much 
that  was  tame,  his  calm  countenance  and  imposing  stature  rose  ia 
wholesome  contrast.  It  reminded  you  that  something  there  wn 
stable — that  all  was  not  folly.  It  was  like  viewing  an  ancient,  wdU 
built  tower,  that  had  stood  the  work  of  time,  and  could  stand  the 
brunt  of  future  ages,  amid  a  crowd  of  gimcrack  villas,  everv  aa^ 
of  which  announced  premature  decay.  In  deportment,  Allen  was 
staid,  dignified,  and  not  without  condescension.  His  was  die 
manly  bearing  of  conscious  intellect.  There  was  no  assnmpCxMi; 
there  was  no  subserviency.  I  defy  any  man  to  have  insulted,  or 
looked  him  down, — any  woman,  even  though  she  be  of  the  hal^ 
aristocratic  breed,  which  is  ever  insolent,  to  have  said  a  pert  thiiig 
to  him.  Nature  had  ennobled  him :  he  was  not  merely  a  ccode- 
man ;  at  her  bidding  he  was  something  more.  I  have  seen  mm  in 
the  crowds  of  Kensington  Palace,  where  the  Duke  of  Sdskk  lent  his 
royal  grace  to  charm  and  to  enliven  even  the  dull  and  proud,  stmd 
like  an  isolated  oak  amid  a  thicket  of  saplings.  I  have  detected  the 
littleness  of  passing  as  a  mere  acquaintance,  the  helpmate  of  Chan- 
trey  ;  but  he  was  not  long  isolated.  '^  Come  here,  Allan,**  taid  the 
Duke  to  him  one  evening,  passing  his  arm  through  that  of  die  poet: 
the  crowd  drew  back — the  Prince  of  the  Blood  and  the  sou  c^  the 
stone-cutter  passed  on  :  but  Allan's  calm  and  innate  dignity  recnv- 
ed  no  shock.  His  eye  glistened,  as  it  ever  did  when  a  kmd  thing 
was  said  or  done  ;  but  his  Covenanter-looking  head  could  carry  the 
intoxicating  draught  of  royal  favour,  and  feel  no  ill  effects. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Allan  Cunningham  was  when  I  visited 
Chantrey's  studio  with  two  wilful  cousins  of  mine,  now  grave  mamas. 
They  vowed  they  would  be  introduced  to  him  ;  I  washed  my  handi 
of  the  transaction.  Thev  declared  that  I  should  introduce  them :  I 
protested  I  could  not — I  had  never  seen  him.  They  were  youn^ 
handsome,  and  determined.  What  could  I  do  ?  As  we  entered  the 
gallery,  out  spoke  the  elder  to  the  attendant  of  the  chamber,  **  Prij 
is  not  Allan  Cunningham,  the  poet,  here.^"  The  man  hesitated: 
after  a  moment's  refiection,  ''  Yes,  ma'am,  Mr.  Cunningham.  Do 
you  wish  to  see  him  ?"  '*  Tell  him,"  cried  my  younger  torment, 
hanging  on  my  left  arm,  ''  some  ladies  from — whose  name  shall  ve 
say  ?"  looking  at  me. — 'Oh  ! — from  Mr.  Wilkie, — wish  to  see  hiuL* 
Hereupon  ensued  a  parley  :  ''  My  dear ,  how  can  you  ?  Sap- 
pose  he  should  not  know  Mr.  Wilkie ;    besides,  I  do  not  fed  it 

liberty  to  use  Wilkie's  name."     "Hush!"   cried   L ,  (I  wont 

betray,  even  to  her  daughters,  the  grave  matron  who  would  be 
shocked  if  the  very  youngest  of  them  were  to  do  the  like,)  *'  Hush! 
Who  is  this  grave  man  in  a  pinafore  coming  towards  us  ?" 

Covered  with  a  sort  of  apron,  or  pinafore,  such  as  good,  old- 
fashioned  cooks  used  to  put  on  while  cooking,  a  small  chisel  in  his 
hand,  his  face  wearing  a  puzzled  look^  and  emerging  from  bcbiod  i 
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half-finished  monument,  came  forth  Allan  Cunnioghara.  There  wa» 
that  in  his  manner  which  rebuked  assurance;  hut  as  I  muttered, 

blushing  for  my  own  weakness^  blushing  for  the  eflronterj  of  my 
fair  cousins,  the  name  of  Wilkie,  his  countenance  relaxed  into  a 
•mile,  *'Ahl  Wilkie  ?  He's  away  to  Scotland^*'  was  his  answer. 
Posjiibly  he  might  have  been  away  to  New^  Zealand — I  had  nut  seen 
him  for  these  three  months.  *'  These  ladies/*  I  muttered  in  reply, 
**  were  so  desirous  of  seeing  you,  Mr.  Cunningham  ;*'  he  bowed  his 
stately  head  slightly.  '*  There  are  some  very  pretty  things  here/'  he 
returned  in  his  broad  Scotch — the  broadest  Scotch — a  Scotch  never 
diluted  by  the  slightest  approach  to  English — a  Scotch  just  intelligi- 
ble,  and  that  is  all. 

He  led  us,  as  he  spoke,  to  some  of  the  unfinished  productioni  of 
Chantrt^y*  As  we  conversed,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  my  companions 
broke  forth;  and  as,  inch  by  inchj  we  betrayed  that  we  had  gone 
|>artly,  only»  to  see  the  sculpture,  chiefly  to  see  the  poet,  he  warmed 
into  friendliness.  The  fame  of  a  poet  was  nearest  to  his  heart.  His 
occupation  under  Chantrey,  by  no  means  an  uncongenial  one,  as  I 
have  understood,  could  not  alienate  the  early  rambler  over  the 
classic  scenes  of  Ellisland  from  his  true  love.  Exquisite  are 
Cunningham's  early  productions ;  and  when  I  knew  him  he  was 
I  till  a  poet. 

The  acquaintance  thus  fraudulently  formed,  became  one  of  those 

Fphich  never  languished,  although  often  interrupted.  Worthy  of 
tieing  born  in  Nithsdale,  worthy  of  dwelling  in  the  same  country 
whence  Lucy  Countess  of  Nithsdale  issued  forth,  the  heroine  of 
domestic  lifcj  at  the  peril  of  death,  to  rescue  her  lord*  Cunning- 
bam  had  a  steady,  constant,  Scottish  heart.  The  English  may  be 
warmer  than  the  Scotch,  but  they  are  more  capricious.  Cunning- 
ham was  always  the  same — at  least  to  me  ;  his  name  is  coupled  in 
my  memory  with  that  of  L.  E,  L.,  of  Wilkie,  and  Chan  trey,  and 
many  of  less  note,  but  of  pleasant  memory.  One  touch  more  ;  let 
ine  rub  up  my  palettes  for  the  last  shades,  and  then  let  the  memory 
of  this  good  man  rest,  as  far  as  my  pen  is  concerned,  unmolesteiL 
I  have  described  his  appearance ;  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
is  expression  of  countenance  :  it  is  iar  more  difficult  to  give  any 
notion  of  his  conversation.  It  was  not  brilliant,  but  emphatic  and 
original ;  never  overbearing  in  argument,  yet  he  knew  how  to  main- 
tain his  point  with  Scottish  determination.  He  never  said  a  dis- 
courteous thing;  he  never  uttered  a  vulgar  remark.  Keligion, 
virtue,  sincerity  were  never  outraged  with  impunity  in  his  presence. 

^I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  felt  quite  easy  with  Allan  Cunningham* 
Perhaps,  to  speak  humanly,  partly  because  he  was  so  tall.  I  felt  1 
"Was  looked  down  upon.  1  always  entertained  a  deep  respect,  not 
only   for  his  intellect,  but   for  his  height.       Conversation,  like  a 

IBhuttlecock,  rebounds  from  battledore  to  battledore,  when  the 
blayers  are  well  matched;  but  could  not  act  upon  a  church  steeple, 
(Another  drawback  was,  not  only  that  Scotch  accent,  but  that 
kcotch  mind.  Our  North-o'-the-Tvveedites  have  no  notion  them- 
lelves,  good  folk,  how  uncommonly  unlike  they  are  to  English 
people.  Beginning  the  world  upon  porridge,  instead  of  bread  and 
r  milk,  the  same  dissimilarity  goes  on  through  life.  They  are  en- 
dowed with  extra  powers  to  pronounce  those  hard  names  which 
drive   one  mad,  and   with  ears  iVamed  to  understand  each  other 
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flien  they  speak  their  head-cracking  language.    They  are  loven  ^ 

anecdote,  and  even  of  long  stories  ;  and  it  requires  an  appremif^ 
ship  to  h*sten  to  them  with  efTect.  When  I  say,  therefore,  that  Al- 
lan's discoiir,^e  wa.s  peculiarly  Scotch,  I  need  no  further  describe  it 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  Chantrey's  studio  ;  we  spoke  of 
L,  E,  h.  *'  I  loved  her/*  he  said  with  emphasis;  '*  Mrs*  Cunningham 
had  a  vast  respect  for  her  too,"  His  voice  faltered,  his  speech  wu 
even  then  sliglitly  impairefi  by  a  shock  of  that  malady  which  Uid 
that  tall  form  low, — his  arm,  hia  left  arm,  was  enfeebled.  Theaie 
was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree — his  days  were  numbered.  *•  Pair 
lassie!"  he  said,  the  tears  moistening  his  eyes  "  whj' did  she  go?" 
lie  uttered  the  words  with  that  deep  feeling  with  which  htr  hte 
inspired  all  who  were  worthy  of  remembering  her*  The  gallery 
was  silent,  the  hour  was  early,  there  was  something  solemn  in  his 
tones.  Little,  to  speak  generally,  was  Allan  Cunningham  shaken 
by  the  attack  which  had  paralysed  his  arm  ;  his  form  was  still  erect 
Wilkie  was  then  living  ;  he  had  heard  from  him  ; — be  was  '*  well" 
In  a  year  or  more  that  gallery,  so  silent  then,  was  still  as  death ;  for 
Death,  pointing  to  the  unfinished  works,  said,  **Slop  there!'* 
Chantrey  had  been  summoned  by  imperative  decree;  Ivilkfe  was 
no  more-^ — Cunningham,  ere  yet  the  marbles  had  received  theiV  last 
touches  from  his  hands,  ere  he  had  obeyed  the  behest  of  his  friend 
that  all  should  be  completed,  had  yielded  tip  hU  spirit  at  his  Ai&ker's 
call. 


! 
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SCORN  NOT  THE  POOR  MANS  lX>VK  * 

BY    WILLTAM    JONES, 


ScoKN  ntjt  the  poor  niAn'ft  iove  ! 
Vf*  know  not  where  it»  »tren^li  doth  he. 
Who  live  Wniiath  a  shuddt^as  !!»ky  ; 
Ve  (Tannot  fathom  wo©  so  tit'ep, 
Wlioge  L^ye*  are  yet  iitiUBed  to  weep  ; 
Heart  tfoiind  t*>  heart,  through   trittls 

keen, 
That  eiise  aud  wealth  hare  never  seen ; 
Soul  kuit  to  aoul — taught  by  distrej» 
To  seek  heaven't  aid  for  wretchedncM  ! 

S&iri)  not  the  poor  mau'eii  love  ! 
To  him — it  II  hh  only  we&lth, 
ills  stay  in  stirrow  or  ill  he^tli ; 
It  is  tbe  Role  unwitVierM  leaf 
Thdt  lioAni  the  tear-tlropft  of  hi»  grief  ^ 
It  ia  B  benijKjn  of  i^ood, 
To  cheer  his  hourH  of  §olittide  t 
Let  otiier  brows  he  chill, — while  one 
He^rdit  him  »tiU,  he  is  not  ton©  J 

Sooj*n  not  the  poor  mau'ii  love  I 
Long  hath  be  toil'd  to  keep  that  ray 
Unqueneh'cl,  uninjured  l*y  decay. 
In  votith,  when  strength  would  aid  its 

Hh  ihed,  though  lowly, ktiew  no  night  ; 
For  virtue,  peaee^  and  truth  were  there. 
WbAl  cared  he  for  the  rich  man's  gear? 
In  age,  though  weaklier,  woro^  aud  dim, 
It  yet  hath  gleaina  of  joy  for  him  ! 


Scorn  not  tlie  p«Mir  tnao*»  hivf  ! 
The  ruK»et  garh  Itmkii  niesoi  boddt 
The  gay  haliiliuavnti  of  pride  ; 
The    fe*iure»    wwti,    with    d««p 

traced, 
III  suit  the  mien  W  HmMty  f^rvoei  i 
But  pox-erty  i^ 
Nay,  rather  -1  .  {imfn 

God*s  preseuvc-  ?  ^^  i  vn  > m  >t-  whom  caitk 
Discards  beciiuse  of  humble  blrili  J 

Scorn  not  the  |ioor  maa't  tovi>  I 
Ti»  u*,  untouched  hy  w»nt*t  rude  br6>tb% 

We  have  no  woes  akitt  U)  death  ; 

We  tread  life  ».^^*rr  hen^th  our  ftet. 
To  Mm  the  wildest  tme>ffit  are  aiveet; 
And  lovely  to  hi»  st tuple  taste 
Are  thoae  w«i  cast  U|mmi  tbe  waste  | 
For  nature  in  but  on^i  small  span 
Of  lieauty — to  the  toilsome  man  ! 

Scorn  not  the  poor  tmuk*»  Jove  ! 
It  is  a  firm  and  holy  tie, 
Bk'ii&M  by  the  meek  oue'ji  God  on  bigfa  ? 
Devotedj  chastenM  day  by  day^ 
The  Ihjw  alHive  liis  troubled  way  ! 
Uis  refuge  from  tbe  prmid  man's  bate, 
His  »tay,  when  all  se«ms  dceolalew 
The  »htirer  uf  hi&  liapless  lov 
The  guardian  spirit  of  bis  dot ! 
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CHAPTER    LXII. 

A   GHOBT   STORY. 

**  If  life  be  miserable,  to  lire  is  paiuful ;  if  bappf,  to  die  U  tflrnble  :  they  both 
eome  tu  the  same  thing."— Bud yebe* 

No  8chof>I-boy  on  the  eve  of  *^long  Btidsumraer  holiflays/*  was 
g^uilty  of  wilder  ami  more  extravagant  exaltation  at  making  his  fare- 
well bow  to  a  rigid  tutor,  than  I  at  escaping,  for  a  fortnight^  from 
the  gloom  and  horrors,  the  clank  of  bolts  and  bars,  the  distrostful 
air  of  suspicious  turnkeys,  and  the  habitual  scowl  of  a  growling 
gaoler — fixed  features  in  a  prison  scene. 

To  fair  and  fertile  Devon,  with  its  sunny  bills  and  land-locked 
bays^ — glorious  alike  in  climate  and  scenery — rich  in  orchards  teem- 
ing with  protluce,  and  valleys  smiling  with  verdure — did  I  hurry,  an 
eager  and  well  pleaj^ed  wanderer.  Rest  would  I — stich  was  my  firm 
reuolve^ — for  a  few  hour?*  at  Exeter  to  muse  amid  the  sombre  aisles 
of  its  trme-honoured  cathedral;  revel  in  the  measured  chant  of  its 
unequalled  choir  ;  and  note  the  havoc  which  time  and  change  had 
wrought  in  a  city  so  loyal  and  so  fair.  The  "  Capital  of  the  West" 
was  soon  before  me. 

There  stood  Northernhay,  with  its  grateful  shade ;  but  where  was 
Samuel  Frederick  MilfbrtL  Esq.,  with  his  elaborate  harangues  on 
•'the  expediency,  and  propriety,  and  necessity  of  its  preservation?" 

The  hum  of  busy  tongues  still  resounded  from  "  The  Grammar 
School;*'  but  where  was  Dr.  Bartholomew-^the  terror  of  truants  — 
with  his  sonorous  voice  and  portentous  frown?  and  "Cy.  Coombs,** 
the  unrivalled  maker  of  •*  everlasting  cricket-ballst*'  hats  that  '*  never 
wore  out,"  and  hoops  that  never  chipped  ?  had  he  at  length  iorded 
the  stream,  and  gone  to  '*  the  pleasant  hunting-grounds**  beyond  it? 
The  peal  from  the  cathedral  tower  sounded  full  and  musical  on  the 
breeze.  The  vergers,  as  of  yore,  preceded  the  dean  ;  a  little  band  of 
iorpliced  choristers,  with  their  merry  faces  and  heedle-*s  steps,  fol- 
lowed, helter-skelter,  after  him:  but  the  eye  sought  in  vain  for  little 
Canon  Heberden,  with  his  thin,  reedy,  squeaking,  penny*trumpet 
voice,  which  we  godless  school -boys  made  such  vain  attempts  to 
tnimic, — and  for  jolly  Precentor  Biirtlam,  who  used  literally,  not  figu- 
ratively,  to JtU  his  stall,  and  look  the  while  the  very  type  and  image 
of  a  well-fed,  good-humoured,  happy  churchman.  Old  familiar 
faces,  too,  were  missing.  Fore  Street  was  alive  with  the  stir  and 
hum  of  human  life  and  human  enterprise:  but  where  was  Cooke, 
the  saddler,  —  the  loyal  and  the  humorous^ — with  his  matchless 
**  Bulletins,**  the  spelling  so  original,  the  politics  so  ultra-tory — so 
devoted  an  adherent  to  my  Lord  Rolle^ — ^such  an  uncompromising 
antagonist  to  Lord  Ebrington !  And  Fiindell,  of  Tfte  Western  Lu- 
minart/,  bo  cruelly  forgotten  by  the  party  which  he  so  faithfully 
served ;  as  a  public  man  so  shrewd,  severe,  and  keen  ;  in  private,  sa 
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kiml,  placable,  and  generous: — ^the&e  active  spirits,  Imd  they 
to  another  and  purer  sphere? 

While  thus  busy  with  the  past,  the  bells  of  a  neigh boun&i; 
church  rang  out  &  muffled  knell ;  a  funeral  procession  hove  in 
sight,  and  filed  slowly  down  the  streeL  An  array  of  mourners  it 
unque.^tionab1y  waa  not;  there  was  not  one  lugubrious  face  amongtt 
the  party.  Some  were  chatting  busily  in  a  low  but  animated  under 
tone  ;  others  gazed  on  the  upturned  faces  of  the  surrounding  throngs 
manifestly  amused  with  tlie  sensation  which  the  cortege  excited. 
Others  looked  around  thera  with  a  self-complacent  stare,  which,  if 
truly  interpreted,  said, — *'  Here  am  1 1  bearing  my  part,  and  dmug 
my  best  I  What  would  a  procession  be  without  me  ?**  On  more 
than  one  face  sat  a  sneer  and  a  grin,  easily  resolved  into — *'  Whit 
a  farce  the  whole  affair  V*  Midway  in  th«  processioa  one  or  twa 
middle-aged  gentlemen  might  be  {Jiscerned  who  sneezed,  pur»ed 
up  their  lips,  and  frowned,— did  their  beat,  in  fact»  to  look  dec^rauip 
thoughtful,  and  impressed  ;  but  no  tear,  no  groan,  no  sob,  no 
sigh  could  be  detected  :  it  *'  was  an  agreeable  funeral  to  attend/*  a» 
the  late  IMr.  Tulk  of  Wellingborough — no  mean  authority  in  such 
matters — observetl  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion.  **  it  was  a  very 
comfortable  funeraV — Tulk  l^iuUur — **  to  have  anything  to  da 
with.  No  display  of  vulgar  emotion  ;  but  everybody  happy,  foii^ 
formable,  and  sociable — as  people  ought  to  be  on  such  occasions/' 

Worthy  man  1  I  wonder  if  his  own  funeral  was  arranged  Mtcum* 
dam  at  (cm  !  How  it  must  have  grieved  him  that  he  could  not  con- 
duct  it  in  person  ! 

"  Some  public  character,  I  presume/'  said  I  to  a  by-stander;  **ai 
least,  I  infer  as  much  from  the  attendant  crowd/* 

•*  A  rich  man/'  was  the  reply. 

*'  Left  sixty  thousand  pounds  behind  him,'*  added  a  sullen  arti- 
zan ;  a  Chnrtit>t,  I  suspected,  from  his  sour,  dissatisfied  visage;  and 
a  drunkard  from  his  slovenly  attire. 

a  Began  business  with  fifty  shillings  ;'*  chirped  a  young,  merry - 
looking  apprentice. 

*'  And  never  gave  away,  during  life,  to  roan,  woman,  or  child 
fifty  pence/*  chimed  in  the  Chartist :  "  Oh  !  he  was  a  worthy  citi- 
zen ;  and  the  poor  may  well  weep  his  loss  !" 

'*  Hal  ha!  ha  I"   chorussed  some  half-dozen  listeners,  who  eti^^ 
dently  understood  and  enjoyed  tlie  irony  of  the  remark. 

I  turned  away. 

**  They  wrong  him,"  exclaimed  a  grey-headed  old  man,  foliowii 
me  <ip  with  feeble  step,  and  eagerly  claiming  my  attention. — **he 
was  not  wholly  and  altogether  bad.  He  had  his  feelings*  We  werf 
boys  together  some  sixty -two  years  ago ;  sat  on  the  same  form,  and 
spelt  out  of  the  same  horn-book;  and  when  troubles  and  lonet 
brought  me  down  to  the  parish  workhouse,  he  did  not  disown  m% 
as  many  did.  No:  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  allowed  me  IJX< 
pence  a-w  eek,  God  blc^s  him  tor  it  I  It  was  a  help  to  me — a  ^ 
help;  and  when  folks  try  to  blacken  his  memory,  I  will  alwajSi 
while  I  *ve  breat!i,  relate  the  good  I  know  of  him/' 

'*  He  was  a  bold,  bad,  unscrupulous  man/'  ejaculated  a  Strang^, 
who  had  overtaken  us  ;  and  who,  while  struck^  and   even  please^, 
with  the  warmth  of  the  iiged  speaker's  manner,  did  not  hesitate  tO| 
correct  him— ^*  successful;  if  you  will,  in  his  schemes  to  the  last : 
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but/*  addeil  he  with  emphasis,  ''deterred  by  no  dread  of  conse« 
<|uences — present  or  eternul — in  the  prosecution  of  his  projects. 
Ah !  a  frightful  secret  lies  buried  with  him  in  that  coffin." 

**  God  alone,"  returned  the  old  man  reverently  and  humbly, 
"  reads  the  heart,  and  can  unveil  its  secrets.  We  all  need  Hia 
mercy.  But  he  that 's  gone  befriended  me  ^  and  again  I  «ay,  God 
ble^a  him  !*' 

"  What  might  be  the  nature  of  the  offence  to  which  the  deceased 
rich  man  was  suspected  of  being  privy  ?" 

'*  My  way/'  responded  my  new  acquaintance,  *'  lies  through 
Norlhernhay  up  to  St.  David's  Hill,  If  you  have  leisure,  can  ac- 
commodate your  pace  to  mhve, —  I  walk  but  slowly, — you  shall  have 
the  outlines  of  a  story  which,  if  you  relish  the  supernatural,  may, 
perhaps,  recur  to  you  on  some  dreary  winter's  evening." 

"  No  pace  too  slow,  and  no  walk  too  long,  if  accompaniments  to  a 
ghost-story/'  I  rejoined  ;  and  onwards  wended  we  our  way  through 
the  shades  of  Northern  hay, 

**  Some  years  ago,"  said  my  companion*  **  three  ladies,  sisters,  of 
the  name  of  Paulet,  arrived  in  Exeter  in  search  of  a  permanent 
home.  That  they  were  gentlewomen,  their  manners,  address,  habits, 
and  conversation  amply  testified.  That  they  were  poor,  their  un- 
wearied inquiries  after  a  detached  house,  of  limited  dimensions  and 
very  moderate  rent,  sufficiently  indicated,  filany  a  pretty  cottage 
was  inspected  by  them,  admired,  and  declined.  The  amount  of  rent 
was  the  objection.  At  length  success  crowned  their  search.  There 
was  a  small,  old-fashioned  dwelling,  in  a  narrow  street  leading  from 
Bartholomew's  Yard,  for  which  the  proprietor  was  desirous  to  se- 
cure **  a  reasonable  and  responsible**  tenant.  A  reasonahh  tenant  he 
or  she  must  be  who  would  *' ask  for  no  alterations;  subject  the 
awner  to  no  outlay  ;  require  no  papering  and  painting  at  the  land* 
lord's  cost ;  but  take  the  house  as  it  was/'  A  responsihle  party, 
moreover,  inasmuch  as  he  or  she  *'  would  be  expected  to  pay  the 
rent  quarterly, — ^punctually — aye,  to  the  very  day/'  To  all  these 
conditions  the  sisters  were  ready  to  subscribe :  and  what  charmed 
the  penurious  landlord  into  a  conviction  that  they  were  •*  most  eli- 
gible parties'*  to  deal  with,  was  their  ready  tender  of  a  year's  rent 
in  advance.  Such  evidence  of  respectability  and  good  faith  was  ir- 
resistible!  That  gloomy,  isolated,  sunless  dwelling  became  the 
Pauleta*  home.  Whether  from  pride,  or  from  wounded  feelings  or 
from  bitter  disappointment,  or  from  the  pressure  of  poverty,  which 
they  cared  not  to  expose  to  the  cutting  comments  of  others,  the 
sisters  shunned  society.  The  few  overtures  made  them  towards 
familiar  intimacy  tbey  unanimously  repelled.  **  It  is  our  wish,*' 
remarked  the  elder  sisiter,  Joanna,  to  a  lady  who  called  at  the  cot- 
tage with  the  avowed  intention  of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of 
its  inmates^ — *'it  is  our  wish  to  lead  a  life  of  perfect  seclusion.  We 
came  hither  for  that  purpose.  We  have  no  offering  to  make  to 
society  ;  ask  nothing  from  it ;  care  nothing  about  it/' — *'  What  was 
to  be  done  with  such  unmanageable  beings?  W^ho  could  compre- 
hend them  }  What  could  be  made  of  them  ?  They  should  live  on 
3  desert  island  !*'  So  thonght  the  rebufTed  lady -visit  ant,  when,  to 
her  infinite  surprisCj,  and  long  before  her  catalogue  of  questions  was 
answered,  the  idiss  Paulels  rose,  and  coldly,  but  courteously,  curt- 
sied her  out  of  their  humble  dwelling.     And  yet,  in  despite  of  their 
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narrow  resources,  the  freezing  coldnest  of  their  manner,  and  ther 
apparent  antipathy  to  their  kind,  these  isolated  women  conciliated 
respect.  The  petty  meannesses  but  too  often  committed  by  iho^e 
whose  resources  are  ample,  they  systematically  scorned.  Delay  and 
evasion  in  money  matters  was  shunned  by  them.  Debt  they  ab- 
horred, and  credit  they  declined  accepting.  Their  sole  depen<lAnt, 
— ^a  poor  widow  who  thrice  a  week  went  to  help  them  in  their 
household  duties — they  kept  no  servant, — averred  that  by  ncme  of  ' 
her  employers  was  she  *  so  kindly  and  liberally  treated  as  by  th# 
sister  ladies;  and  that  Miss  Penelope  Paulet  hati  the  heart  oft 
queen.*  Their  charity  was  less  open  to  observance*  It  was  neces- 
sarily limited,  and  rarely  forthcoming.  But  when  bestowed,  wai 
effective,  discriminatirifr,  and  invariably  adequate  to  the  object  it 
was  meant  to  accomplish* 

**  Meanwhile,  it  transpired,  by  means  of  the  postmaster — 3tfr. 
Ausit  then  ruled  the  world  of  letters  at  Exeter, — that  the  ^liss  Pau- 
lets  received  very  frequently  packets  franked  by  a  marquis.  Morf* 
over,  a  remark  from  worthy  Robert  Russell, — would  that  all  bankers 
had  the  high  principle,  kindly  feelings,  and  manly  frankness  of  thut 
exemplary  man  ! — was  overheard  on  one  occasion  to  the  effect^ 
that  he  had  *  twice  a  year  to  make  these  retired  ladies  at  small 
money  payment  on  behalf  of  some  Lord — he  forgot  the  name— and 
he  supposed  ihat  didn't  much  matter^  so  long  as  he  held  the  money  V 
So  that  proud,  and  reserved^  and  distant,  and  disdainful  as  was  the 
bearing  of  the  two  elder  sisters,  they  stood  well  with  the  commu- 
nity. The  tradesmen  declared  they  were  '  sa/c,'  and  described  them 
as  '  born  ladies  ;*  while  the  poor  asserted  that  the  Misa  Paulets 
*  minded  well  where  they  gave  their  money ;  but  that  to  whom  they 
were  friends  they  were  rare  friends  :'  and  crowned  this  description 
by  the  wish  ^  that  all  the  lailies'  sixpences  were  sevcn^shiiVmg- 
pieces/ 

'*  It  was  about  this  period — some  three  years  subsequent  to  their  j 
arrival   in    Exeter — that   a  professional    man    from    London  sought ' 
them  out,  with    reference  to  landed  property  in  Antigua,  on  which  j 
they  maintained  they  had  a  claim.    The  then  possessor  of  the  estate* 
wi.shed  to  sell  them  wholly  or  in  part;  but  could  give  tio  title  with* 
out  the   individual  consent  and  attested  signature  of  each   of  thsj 
three    sisters.      The  eldest — ^Joanna — was    the  first  on   whom  Mr.[ 
Wheedle  essayed  his  powers  of  persuasion.     He  assured  her  in  th#  j 
most  silky  phrase,  that  her  signature  to  the  dee<l  which  he  pro<lucr(ll 
was  a  mere  matter  of  form  ;  that  owners  of  the  estates  in  question 
neither  she  nor  her  sisters  couhl  ever  be  ;  that  the  present  bolder  j 
was  the  rightful  possessor;  that  his  claims  were  unai^sailabie ;  thai] 
no  injury  could  possibly  result  to  either  of  the  Miss  Paulets  by  the! 
course  now  recommended — a  course  which  common   courtesy,  and, 
the  received  usaj^es  of  society,  and  Christian  feeling  alike  dictated/ 1 
Miss  Joannu  Paulet  lau«»hed,     *  And  you  are  really/  said  she,  re*J 
ferriiig   to  his  card,  *Mr.  Wheedle,  of  ^o.  22,  Gray's  Inn?'     Mr» 
W^heedle  made  an  affirmative,  and,  as  he  conceived,    most  gentle- 
manly bow.     *  And  fjave  und^taken  this  long  journey* — in   tho^e  ' 
days  it  was  a  journey:  a  five-and-forty  hours' aJiair  I — *  to  tell  me 
this  monstrous— fab(e  ?' 

*'  Mr.  Wheedle  professed  himself '  rather  surprised/ 

**  Miss  Joanna  declared  she  waa  *  immoderaleitf  so/ 
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'*  And  ugain  her  long  and  bitter  laugh  shook  the  aasuraiice  of 
even  the  brazen-faced  Mr,  Wheedle. 

** '  Madam/  re-commeoced  that  worthy^  '  I  am  wholly  unaccus- 
tomed to  a  reception  hke  yours.  Mine  is  a  righteous  errand.  Be- 
lieve me,  as  a  man  of  honour  beh'eve  me ' — *  I  believe  you  to  be 

nothing   of  the  sort !'   was  Joanna's  running  commentary,  — '  My 
feeh'ngft  towards  you/  persisted  iMr.  Wheedle,  *  are  those  of  unqua- 

plified  respect :  indeed*  I  entertain  for  you   all  a  deep,  a  very  deep 

■interest/ — *  Persons/  added  the  lady,  sarcastically,  'whom  you  have 
never  seen  before  to-day;  who  are  perfectly  powerless;  who  have 

"^HO  agencies  or  stewardships  to  bestow;  who  can  in  no  way  serve 
you,  advance  you,  or  enrich  you  i  For  shame,  sir,  your  insincerity 
IS  too  apparent."  — '  You  will  not  listen  to  my  statements  /  said  the 
gentleman  compkiningly. — *1  have;  till  nauseated  with  their  sub- 
terfu|:e/ — '  Then  I  will  at  once  relieve  you  of  my  presence,  ex- 
pressing, as  I  well  may,  my  painful  sen^e  of  your  unjust  suspicions** 
— '  They  are  more  than  suspicions/  remarked  the  lady  firmly  ;  *  they 
amount  in  t/oitr  case  to  convictions/ 

**  Mr,  Wheedle  made  his  exit  hastily  and  angrily  ;  and  returned^ 
no  the  sisters  fancied,  to  town.  Their  impression  was  erroneous. 
They  were  strangers  to  the  vile  subherviency — the  utter  want  of 
self-respect  which  characterised  the  party  they  had  to  combat. 
They  comprehended,  most  inadequately,  the  efforts  which  an  un- 
scrupulous man  will  make  to  sustain  a  sinking  c^use.  Unabashed 
by  his  late  rebuflT,  antl  resolved  to  make  a  further  attempt  to  en- 
snare these  impoverished  women  within  the  meshes  of  his  net. 
Wheedle  wrote  the  following  morning  in  the  most  deferential  terms 
to  Miss  Joanna;  apologising  for  any  warmth  which  he  might  have 
betrayed  during  their  recent  interview;  stating  that  his  errand  to 
Kxeter  would  be  incomplete  unless  he  ascertained  the  decision  of 
her  sisters  as  well  as  of  herself,  upon  the  proposition  he  had  had  the 
bonour  to  submit  to  them  ;  and  requesting  five  minutes  conversa- 
tion with  Miss  Penelope  and  Miss  Maud  Paulet  before  twelve  that 
morning.  While  the  sisters  w^ere  deliberating  what  reply  it  became 
them  to  return  to  this  persevering  schemer,  he,  quickly  following  up 
his  messenger »  presented  himself  before  them.  All  he  asked  for 
on  this  occasion  was  '  a  bearing — a  calm  and  patient  hearing.*  His 
tactics  had  apparently  undergone  no  very  material  change.     He  re- 

Upresented  to  the  two  younger  sisters  as  he  had  done  to  the  elder, 
that  *  their  signature  was  a  mere  matter  of  form' — *  Then  why 
trouble  yourself  to  ask  for  it?'  exclaimed  the  two  elder  ladies  in  a 
breath,  fie  assured  them  '  that  the  sale  of  the  estates  could  be  ac- 
complished without  their  assent.' — *  Why  consult  us,  then,  on  the 
proceeding?'  was  Penelope's  puzzling  query. — *  You  may  retard 
and  perplex  ue,  ladies^ ;  beyond  this  you  are  powerless:  is  it  just  or 
generous  to  harass  and  annoy  those  whom  you  cannot  dispossess?' 
** '  Justice  and  generosity/  exclaimed  Penelope,  *  are  terms  which 
from  your  lips  sound  oddly  enough,  considering  the  party  whom 
you  represent  and  the  persons  whom  you  are  addressing.  You 
know  full  well  that  we  hold  a  bond  for  seven  thousand  pounds  on  those 
Antigua  estates  ;  a  sum  which  our  late  father  was  imprudent  enough 
to  advance,  and  which  we  have  vainly  sought  to  enforce/ 

**  *  The  bond  in  question  is  so  much  waste  paper/  exclaimed 
Mr,  Wheedle  bluntlv. 
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"  '  As  attorney  to  the  present  possessor  you  are  not  likely  lo  dU 
niit  its  validity;'  was  Mias  Penelope's  dry  comment* 

"  *  7*hat  has  never  been  questioned  till  this  moment/  remarked, 
fiomcwhat  timidlvt  the  youngest  sister,  Maude,  who  now  for  tfac 
first  time  took  part  in  the  conversation :  *  we  believe  it  to  be  un* 
assailable  ;  and  shall  therefore  abide  by  it,* 

**  *  And  now  permit  us  to  hope/  interposed  Joanna  quickly,  *lhit 
OUT  communications  on  this  subject  are  ended.  Wc  refuse,  one  and 
all,  to  sign.' 

**  *  I  have  then  another  proposition  to  submit,*  observed  the  un- 
wearied Mr*  Wheedle,  drawing  a  fresh  breath  :  '  and  I  do  so  on  my 
own  responsibility.  You  are  misled,  ladies,  shamefully  and  griev- 
ously misled  by  your  legal  advisers;  but  on  that  point  delicacy  pre- 
vents mj  dwelling  in  detail.  To  prove  to  you,  l>eyond  disptfte, 
that  my  intentions  are  friendly,  I  will  bind  my  client  to  pay  y*>o» 
jointly,  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  aonum^ 
with  benefit  of  survivorship,  on  your  affixing  your  signatures  to  the 
deed  I  again  submit  to  you/ 

*'  *  All  or  none/  was  Joanna's  quick  rejoinder;  •  I  nm  now  mort 
firmly  convinced  than  ever  that  we  claim^  rightfully,  this  pro- 
perty.' 

*'  'But  may  never  be  able  to  assert  it — at  least  succesffitJly/ 
whispered  Penelope :  '  shall  we  ask  time  for  consideration  >  This 
annuity  scheme  seems  promising?' 

"  '  Spurn  it—'  cried  Joanna  fiercely  ;  •  spurn  it  as  the  last  det- 
perate  effort  of  a  defeated  trickster/ 

**  *  It  wotiild  relieve  us/  said  Blande,  in  a  low,  timid  tone,  which 
indicated  the  subjection  in  which  her  elder  sisters  held  her, — '  it 
would  relieve  us  from  much  that  is  painful,  humiliating,  and  op- 
pressive; and  give  us  many  comforts  which  wc  are  now  compelled 
to  forego  : — among  them — * 

'*  *  The  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  for  a  mess  of  pottage  we  ht¥C 
sold  our  birthright  i'  cried  Joanna;  thus  finishing  the  sentence  after 
her  own  fa&hion. 

*•  '  It  would  restore  us  in  a  measure  to  society,*  persevered  Blaude 
iu  a  plaintive  voice. 

"  '  And  you,  probably,  to  your  peasant  lover,'  suggested  the  eldff 
lady  sarcastically  ;   *your  eagerness  is  now  intelligible/ 

/''Sister,  have  1  deserved  this?  Can  you  suppose — *  Tears 
filled  up  the  sentence,  and  Maude  hid  her  face  and  wept. 

*' *  \our  prolonged  conversalion  is,  I  trust,  favourable  to  mc/ 
cried  Wheedle,  raising  his  face  fVom  a  sheet  of  paper  which  he  had 
been  most  industriously  scratching  for  twenty  minutes  :  *  I  have  re- 
duced my  proposition  to  writing:  you  will  see  how  binding  1  in- 
tend to  make  it  on  the  party  whom  I  represent/ 

*'  *  That  labour,  sir,  we  will  spare  you.  In  my  sister's  name  and  in 
my  own  I  decline  an  annuity.  No  compromise.  The  bond — prin- 
cipal and  interest;  or — the  estate!* 

*'  '  You  might  as  well  expect  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies/ 
was  Mt.  Wh€ed]e'!i  parting  exclamation. 

*'  But  his  visit  It  It  behind  it  memorable  consequences.  The  at* 
iHchmcnt  of  the  sisters  seemed  shaken,  Maude  was  frequently  in 
tears.  And  their  occasional  attendant  heard  more  than  once  the 
most  piteous  entreaties  from  the  younger  lady — who,  it  appeared* 
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was  glister  only  by  the  father's  side  to  her  btern  companions — for 
kinder,  and  milder,  and  more  merciful  treatment. 

**  *  Say  that  you  will  give  him  up/  was  the  remark  which  the 
•  help  *  overheard  one  morning  addressed  by  Bliss  Paulet  to  the 
weeping  Maude — '  Say,  that  you  will  abandon  this  low-born  lover 
— that  you  will  never  see  him  again,— say  that  you  will  forget  this 
unworthy  attnchmeot — that  the  past  &hall  be  to  you  as  a  dream, 
— sAy  this,  Maude,  antl  never  will  I  again  refer  to  this  hateful 
subject/ 

**  *  I  can  give  no  promise/  was  the  scarcely  audible  reply ;  '  I 
am  no  longer  a  free  agent/ 

"  '  What !'  shrieked  rather  than  spoke  the  elder  lady  —  *  am  1 
to  infer  that  there  has  been  a  promise  given,  or  implied,  on  your 
part  ?* 

**  *  Sister  !'  said  iVIaude  beseechingly >  *  hear,  before  you  condemn 
me.  Mine,  you  well  know,  is  a  wrttched  home.  Poverty  is  the 
least  evil  it  presents  to  me.  Perpetual  misconceptions,  perpetual  up- 
braidings,  ceaseless  and  bitter  reproofs  from  Penelope  and  yourself 
await  me.  Differing  from  you  both  on  the  subject  oi^  the  annuity,  I 
have  incurred  your  displeasure  to  an  extent  which  it  is  now  hope* 
lets  to  appease.  A  humble  home  has  been  offered  me.  I  have  ac- 
cepted it.  1  am  sure  it  will  prove  a  happy  one :  and  in  a  few 
weeks  I  shall  remove  to  it/ 

**  '  He  not  too  sure  of  that,*  muttered  Joanna^  in  a  voice  indistinct 
from  suppressed  emotion  ; — then  in  a  clearer  and  firmer  tone^  *  and 
whither  does  your  peasant  husband  intend  to  take  you  ?' 

•*  *  To  a  house  that  is  his  own;  surroundeil  by  his  ow*n  land.  A 
peasant  he  is  not.  Wholly  independtnt  of  his  father,  and  with 
means — small  I  grant  you— at  his  own  command;  his  proper  title 
that  of  Yeoman.' 

•'  *  Be  it  so!  A  yeoman.  And  with  a  muddy  intellect  rudely 
cultivated  ;  with  manners  formed  on  the  most  approved  model  of 
his  boorish  ancestors  ;  with  a  memory  stored  with  associations  drawn 
from  the  plough-tail  and  the  threshing-floor — you  deem  a  yeoman  sl 
fitting  mate  for  one  descended  as  yourself?* 

•*  *  What  boon  has  my  affinity  to  a  noble  house  ever  procured  for 
me?'  was  Maude's  naive  inquiry.  ^  Has  it  secured  me  from  the 
pres>«ure  of  poverty,  from  humiliation,  from  insult,  or  suspicion  ? 
Urge  me  no  further^  sister;  my  mind  is  made  up.  I  marry  this 
man,' 

*'  *  You  never  shall  V  was  Joatina's  hoarse  and  scarcely  audible 
rejoinder. 

**  *  Let  it  not/  resumed  Maude,  *  he  a  subject  of  tlispule  between 
us  ♦  and,  above  all,  hi  not,  I  intreat,  I  implore  you,  let  not  the 
last  days  we  pass  together  be  embittered  by  recrimination  and 
reproach  !* 

**  '  You  will  never  hear  me  allude  to  this  subject  again  V  said  the 
elder  lady  with  frightful  calmness; — 'henceforth,  and  for  ever, 
I  am  silent,' 

*'  *  Bless  you  1  bless  you  for  that  expression  !'  said  Maude,  as  she 
kissed  her  sister  with  uncontrollable  tendcrne&s ;  and  then  rushed 
with  light  step  and  gladdened  air  from  her  presence. 

"Joanna  walched  the  retreating  figure  with  slcrn  and  resolute 
rye,  and  when  the  door  closed  upon  the  agitated  girl,  rose,  and 
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waved  her  hands  with  a  menacing  air  towards  heaVcn^  at  If  I 
defied  the  Being    who   reigns   there   to  defeat   her  detenniiiatioe* 
Frightful  was  the  expression  of  that  infuriate  countenance.    Ei* 
haostcd,  at  length,  by  the  vehemence  of  her  emotions,  she  totteml 
to  a  seat,  and  sank  into  a  deep  and  painful  reverie.     Hour  after 
hour  passed  unheeded.     The  shades  of  twilight  fell  around  ber^tMl 
she  knew  it  not     The  curfew  chime  rang  from  the  old  calbcdral 
tower>  but  she  heard  it  not.     The  repeated  inquiry  at  her  chamber 
door  of  the  alurraed  Penelope  alone  terminated  her  lengthened  deli- 
berations.    Pale  was  she  as  marble  when  she  came  forth;  fetrble 
was  her  step,  and   rigid  were  her  features.     No  common  menu] 
Struggle  had  she  recently  passed  through  ;  its  nature  could  be  but 
darkly  gathered  from  the  stifled  ejaculation — 
**  '  It  shall  never  be  1     No  !   it  snail  never  be  V 
*•  Within  the  next  fortnight  Mau<]e  Paulet  quitted  Exeter.    Un 
sisters  remarked,  in  a  cursory  allusion  ^hich  they  made  to  the  fob* 
ject,  that  *  she  was  gone  to  a  distance  on  a  visit  to  a  friend/    Few 
cared  to  inquire  about  a  being  so  apparently  powerless,  and  fo  pal- 
pably poverty-stricken.  Mrs,  Jessop — the  lady  nho^e  advances  weft 
io  summarily   repulsed,  and   who  never  forgave   the  sligbl— what 
woman  would? — was  the  only  creature  who  seemed  at  all  mqow* 
tive  on  the  subject.     She  sneeringly  remarked  tlaat  'MiuMamde 
Paulet  had  »larted  for  Antigua  in  search  of  an  e^state,'    The  »Uy 
was  pronounced  good  ;  was  }>atroniaed  and  repeated  ;  and  m  tlighll^r 
does  the  million   discriminaie  between  assertion   and  f    '    '^  "t  ere 
long  it  was  fully  believed  by  all  those  who   had  any  e  of 

the  parties,  that  *  the  youngest  sister  had  sailed  for  the  ^i  esi  iodita 
to  urge  a  forlorn  claim  to  some  disputed  property." 

•'  A  smile  of  inconceivable  satisfaction  lit  up  tht  elder  wonuni'a 
eye  when  this  finishtd  morceau  of  invention  was  repeated  aa  lid 
to  her. 

*'  Inquiries  from  another  quarter  were  at  hand.     Maude  had  bviii 
absent  about  a  month,  when  the  sisters  were  told  that  a  perKvo  hum 
the  country  desired  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  theoii. 
'*  '  His  name?' 
"  '  Nelson  Kingdon.' 

"  *  Kingdon  ?  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  party — none  whtflevtr  f 
exclaimed  Joanna;  *  do  you  remember  the  name,  Penelope?' 

*Y  Kingdon  !'  ejaculated  the  party  appfaled  to — ^*  never  viftitida 
family  of  that  name  in  my  life  V 
**  *  There  must  be  some  mistake.' 

*'  '  On  the  gentleman's  part,  clearly  ;*    observed  Peo^ope 
emphasis  :^ — *  but  admit  him/ 

**  The   anxious,   restless,   conscious    look   of  each 
strangely  at  variance  with  her  deliberate  assertion. 

'*  A  young  man  of  modest  and  rather  prepossessiTi'j 
tered  the  room  ;  bowed  deferentially,  though  iomt^ 
to  each  lady,  and  then  commenced  a  nervous  apol^^j^j 
upon  their  leisure. 

*'  JMiss  Paulet  interrupted  him. 

**  *  If/  said  she  sarcastically,  <  your  errand  concema  u#,  tK^ip* 
logy  is  requisite  ;  if  it  rei'evs  solely  to  your  own  iuterraU  notieviii 
sejvf  you,* 
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**  *  It  concerns  each  of  us  more  or  less/  said  the  young  man  earn- 
estly ;  *  but  myself  principally  and  mainly/ 
**  *  Be  brief,  sir/  said  Joanna  coldly. 

r<  <  Give  me,  then, — ^such  is  the  favour  I  ask, — give  me  the  pre- 
sent address  of  your  youngest  sister?' 

*' '  A  reasonable  request ;  and  one  that  commands  attention — 
coming  from  the  lips  of  a  perfect  stranger;'  remarked  Penelope 
with  ironical  emphasis. 

**  The  young  man's  colour  rose  and  deepened  till  face  and  brow 
were  crimson  :  then,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  conceal  his  irritation  he 
added^  somewhat  petulantly — 

"  '  No  stranger  would  care  to  ask  such  a  question;  much  more 
to  ride  thirty  miles  to  have  it  answered.  But  a  stranger  I  am  not ! 
Your  sister  is  my  plighted  wife.     Again^  I  a^k,  where  is  she  !* 

**  '  Hal  ha  I  ha  I  Your  plighted  wife,  say  you  ?  A  droll  avowal 
indeed  I     Excuse  the  amusement  it  affords  me/ 

"  And  ISliss  Paulet  again  indulged  in  a  short  bitter  laugh. 
•*  *  Why  should  you  dispute  my  statement  ?'  said  the  young  man 
angrily  ;  *  or  suppose  that  1  w^ould  seek  your  presence  purposely  to 
utter  a  wilful  untruth? 

*'  *  Because  your  assertion  carries  its  refutation  along  with  it!' 
exclaimed  Penelope;  '  my  sis^ter  had  too  much  self-respect  to  coun- 
tenance the  attentions  of  a  party  in  a  station  of  life  so  immeasur- 
ably  inferior  to  her  own  ;  too  nice  a  sense  of  propriety  to  contract 
an  engagement  unsanctioned  by  her  family/ 

"  *  We  know  her  too  thoroughly/  remarked  Joanna,  with  that  air 
of  dignity  she  could  so  well  assume,  •  to  credit  for  one  moment  the 
assertion  of  any  man  that  she  had  carried  on  clandestine  communi- 
C!ations  with  him/ 

**  Kingdon  turned  from  one  speaker  to  the  other  with  kindling 
eye;  evidently  writhing  under  the  imputations  which  the  language 
of  each  lady  conveyed. 

'''You  consider  me  then  an  impostor?'  was  his  eventual  in- 
quiry, 

"  •  A  very  shallow  one/  observed  Penelope  ;  *  your  statements 
are  unsupported;  and  we  entirely  discredit  them/ 

**  *  And  these  documents  also  ;*  asked  the  lover,  tendering  a  pac- 
ket of  papers  for  the  elder  lady's  inspection:  'are  they  forgeries? 
I  maintain  them  to  be  letters  from  one  deservedly  dear  to  you :  do 
you  pronounce  them  fictitious  ?' 

'*  *  1  am  not  able  to  judge  of  documents  by  cursorily  glancing  at 
them,'  said  the  wary  Joanna;  Meave  them  with  me  for  an  hour; 
and  you  shidl  have  my  opinion/ 

"  The  young  man  hesitated.  His  manner  implied  distrust.  Joanna 
kr caught  this  and  proceeded : 

•'  *  Once  satisfied  that  these  letters  w^ere  WTitten  by  my  sister, 
and  that  they  bear  out  the  construction  you  desire  to  place  upon 
them,  no  information  which  I  possess  shall  be  withheld/* 

**  Still  Kingdon  hesitated-  lie  balanced  the  apparent  cancJour  of 
the  speaker's  declarations  with  her  previous  hostility  ;  and  the  up- 
shot was,  an  evident  disinclination  to  trust  his  adversary.  Joanna's 
next  sentence  duped  and  decidid  him. 

*«  *  My  sister's  address  as  a  matter  of  course  will  be  disclosed 
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to  you :  i/vhyi  under  such  circumstanceSj  should  1  desire  to  mih* 
hold  it?' 

"  '  Yours  fur  one  hour— for  one  hour  only,'*  repealed  the  ywmi 
man  earnestly,  as  he  reluctantly  parted  with  the  precious  manuicripU. 
"  The  lady's  reply  was  ready. 

*'  *  I  understand  you.  At  the  expiration  of  that  interval,  yo«  re- 
turn and  claim  them.' 

*'  The  young  man  withdrew. 

*<  It  was  with  a  smile  of  painful  and  hidden  meaning  that  JonmA 
glanced  over  the  letters  confided  to  her,  and  then  tendered  them  ti- 
ullingly  to  Penelope.  With  a  sigh  the  younger  bister  waived  tbm 
inspection  ;  the  elder  then  deliberately  consigned  them  to  the  flame, 
and  watched  their  destruction  with  a  gay  and  joyous  air,  as  if  the 
(tpectacle  was,  in  no  slight  degree,  agreeable  to  her* 

n  €  \V^|^at  have  you  done?*  exclaimed  Penelope;  *he  will  rdm 
and  claim  them  ;  and  how  will  you  answer  him?' 
*'  '  With  a  ciilm  avowal  of  the  truth/ 
'■^  '  But  these  letters  were  never  yours !     They  ware 

property  ;  and  he  is  entitled ' 

*'  *  To  their  ashes.  There  they  lie.  He  is  welcome  to  them.  I 
dispute  not  their  possession/ 

*'  While  this  taunt  was  leaving  the  unfeeling  womanV  Hp,  Jl<ude'f 
anxious  lover,  punctual  to  his  appointment,  again  stood  before  her* 

**  *  You  have  read   the  letters,  and  are   satis6ed  with  them, 
hope ;  nay,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  so/ 

*'  '  As  to  declaring  myself  satisfied  with  documents^*  aaid  J<1 
sternly,  *  w^hich   speak  only  of  folly  and  absurdity,  no  such  amowal  ■ 
can  be  expected  trom  me,     1  admit  them  to  be  my  siiter's  writing, 
I  recognise  her  hand;  and  own  that  certain  passages  bear  out  your 
assertion  that— that — '  the  admission  seemed  to   choke  bcr — ^"ihal 
she  favoured  your^your — pretensions/ 

^'  '  You  will  then  give  me  her  address  :  I  wifih  to  write  to  iicr 
immediately/ 

'^  '  Her  address,  as  a  matter  of  course,  shall  be  forthcomtiig ;  an- 
availing  as  it  may  be.     No  letter  can  now^  reach  her  in  Ei^^mL 
She  sails  for  the  West  Indies  the  day  after  to-morrow/ 
**  *  Sails !     W^hy  ?— Whence  ?— For  what  r 

*' '  Am  I  obliged,  sir,*  returned  the  lady  with  cutting  coolaoi, 
•  to  disclose  to  you  all  our  family  arrangements?' 

'*  '  No!  no!'  said  the  young  man  wildly:  '  but  thia  uepanldm 
I  cannot  be  voluntary*  She  has  not  been  a  free  agent  in  the  mitffr. 
'  Of  that  I  feel  confident/ 

''  '  Solve  the  riddle,  sir^  after  your  own  ikahion/  remaHud 
Joanna  carelessly. 

'*  '  She  never  would  thus  desert  me/  continued  the  young  mat 
vehemently,  his  breast  heaving  with  emotion, — *  never  of  berova 
free  will  ] — without  a  word  of  explanation  and  farewell  I  1  kiw» 
her  better  1  Force  has  been  used  ;  and  falsehood  too*  But  I 
see  her.  I  will  see  her  if  on  this  earth.  That  is  my  fixed  rcJolfr** 
'*  '  And  one — considering  tlie  distance  between  £xeter  and  lAn 
pool — rather  difBcult  to  carry  out !'  was  Miss  Paulet's  camiitfiiL 

••  *  Liverpool  !*  said  Kingdon  despairingly — •  the  distance  Is^rtP 
is  disheartening :  and  the  time  of  fcailing  near*     But  I  will  atir6it< 
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it.     I  will  leave  home  to  night.    It  is  still  possible  that  I  may  suc- 
ceed.    Adverse  winds  niay  delay  the  vessel's  departure?' 

"  He  looked  implormgly  at  Jliss  Paulet,  as  if  anxioua  for  her  con- 
JirmatioTi  of  his  hope. 

*'  *  I  hazard  no  opinion/  was  her  reply  to  this  appeal ;  'and  I  vo- 
lunteer no  counsel/ 

"  '  But  you  will  fulfil  your  promisCj  and  say  where  your  sister 
may  be  found  ?' 

**  '  In  Renshaw  Street:  the  number  I  forget.  It  is  either  6, 
m,  or  00/ 

"  *  And  her  letters  r * 

**  '  Are  there:*  Miss  Paulet  pointed  as  she  spoke  to  some  ashes  on 
the  hearth. 

^  Burnt  I    nay:    this  cannot  be  your  meaning?     'Tis  a  jest, 
liough  a  cruel  one  !     Burnt  i     No  :  you  could  not  have  consented 
to  an  act  so  dishonest  and  so  treacherotia !' 

**  Miss  Paulet  keenly  eyed  the  agilated  speaker,  the  ^mile  of 
triumph  which  played  upon  her  countenance  intimating  the  eatia- 
faction  with  which  she  watched  his  misery. 

*'  *  Give  me  the  letters  /  cried  Kingdon  passionately:  *I  will  not 
^.he  trifled  with  :  I  insist  on  their  being  restored  to  me/ 

*'  The  lady  replied  with  unruffled  composure — *  They  are  before 
jou :  no  obstacle  on  my  part  is  interposed  to  your  resuming  pos- 
(•ession  of  them  :  take  all  or  any  of  them  you  wdll/ 

'**Oh!  that  you  were  a  man!*  exclaimed  Kingdon:  *I  would 
punish  you  to  your  heart's  content  for  such  deliberate  treachery.* 

*  Clown !'   responded  Joanna,   '  do  you  imagine  that  those  re- 

ords  of  a  foolish  sister's  weakness  I  would  ever  permit  to  pass  out 

of  my  possession  ?    Do  you  suppose  me  fool  enough  to  connive  at  any 

Ithird  party  ever   reading  them?      Learn  to   know  human   nature 

tl>etter/ 

'*  *  I  desire  little  further  knowledge  of  i^our  nature/  said  the  young 
farmer  bluntly :  *  the  sample  you  have  shewn  me  is  not  very  en- 
couraging/ 

"  *  You  will  be  rather  late  for  Liverpool/  observed  the  imperturb- 
able Joanna. 

*'  The  young  man  started  ;  and  as  he  moved  quickly  towards 
the  door^  observed,  with  a  reproachlul  glance  towards  his  tor- 
mentor— 

**  *  Thank  God!  thy  sister  does  not  resemble  thee!* 
"'Liverpool,  Joanna?     Liverpool!'    repeated  Penelope,  as  the 
door  closed  upon  the  angry  lover  :  *  what  motive  induced  you  to  lix 
on  Liverpool  as  the  place  of  rendezvous}' 

'*  *  One  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind ;  and  which  the  result  will 
I  amply  justify.     Not  another  word  on  the  subject  this  evening/ 
I      '*  The  bondage  in  which  a  strong  mind  holds  a  weak  one  kept 
[Penelope  silent, 

'*  Some  ten  days  after  this  conversation  a  white-headed,  venerable 
old  man  made  his  way  to  Miss  Paulet,  and  premising  that  his  name 
was  Kingdon,  told  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  he  had  very  heavy 
I  news  to  relate  concerning  his  son. 
"  *  Nelson?'  said  Joanna  quickly. 
"  '  No  other,* 
•*  •  What  of  him?' 
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'< '  He  has  been  snapped  up  by  the  press-gang  at  aome  port-4 
forget  the  name — a  long  way  off, — what  took  Urn  there  I  ondl 
never  learn, — and  shipped  on  board  "  The  Queen  Charlotte."  8hl 
is  going  ''foreign;"  and  is  to  be  out  three  years.  I  've seen  the ki^ 
I  take  it,  of  my  poor  lad  !' 

"  Tears,  which  the  old  man  tried  vainly  to  repress,  trickM 
slowly  down  his  furrowed  cheek. 

"  '  And  you  know  this  to  be  fact  ?' 

"  '  I  have  made  it  out  but  too  clearly,'  was  the  reply.  *  Woefid 
news !    It  will  hasten  my  end,  and  break  his  mother's  heart' 

"  *  Why  sh</uld  it  ?'  observed  the  lady.  '  Your  son  will  be  pro* 
perly  taken  care  of,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many 
strange  sights  and  remarkable  places.' 

"  '  Poor  consolation  this,  ma'am,  fur  a  father  at  threescore  aid 
ten  who  has  lost  his  only  son— a  son  who  was  the  prop  and  lliy 
of  his  old  age  !' 

''  '  Pooh !  Nonsense  !  Your  son's  involuntary  absence  from  Bag- 
land  will  enlarge  his  ideas,'  pursued  Joanna,  '  sharpen  his  obso^ 
vation,  divest  him  of  his  prejudices,  and  do  him  infinite  good.' 

*'  The  patriarch,  as  he  bowed  himself  off,  thought  the  view  the 
lady  took  of  his  '  troubles'  '  comical  and  not  over  kind :'  wiiat  esti> 
mate  would  he  have  formed  of  her,  had  his  dulled  ear  cught  her 
joyful  aside  to  Penelope — 

"  '  You  hear  this  ?  Pressed !  sent  on  board  a  man-of-war  ooo- 
missioned  for  foreign  service ;  to  be  absent  three  years.  Nothing 
could  be  better !' 

"  *  O  sister !'    returned  Penelope :     '  I  cannot  forget  the  past, 
or  view  events  as  you  do.     Remember — for  there  is  truth  in  it— 
the  old  saw  we  read  yesterday  in  the  worm-eaten  volume — ^*  Cun- 
ning pays  no  regard  to  virtue,  and  is  but  the  low  mimic  of  wisdom.' 
*••♦#♦ 

**  The  winter  wore  slowly  and  drearily  away.  Nothing  wm 
heard  of  Kingdon  the  sailor ;  and  early  in  the  new  year  the  old  miB 
— broken-hearted,  it  was  said,  for  the  mishap  of  his  son — paid  the 
debt  of  nature.  The  spring  brought  a  change— an  unexpected  md 
material  change— in  the  sisters'  fortunes.  The  owners  of  the  encum- 
bered estate  at  Antigua  found  that,  anxious  as  they  were  to  put 
with  their  property,  they  must,  prior  to  submitting  it  to  compcti- 
tion,  dispose  of  Miss  Paulet's  claim.  The  encumbrance  %*as  betvj, 
but  unassailable;  no  legal  quirk  could  rid  them  of  it.  Justice  for 
once  was  done  to  the  absent  and  the  helpless.  The  mortgage  was 
cancelled — principal  and  interest ;  and  these  hitherto  imporeriibed 
and  dependent  women  found  themselves  suddenly  rich." 
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BY    MR?5.  ROMKR. 

^  Doctor.  Vau  *e«  her  eyes  are  often. 
Gentlewomfin.  Aye^  hkit  tlieir  nenie  ii  shut." 

Mac^th, 


On  St  Silvester's?  night  there  was  a  ball  at  court.  The  Grand 
Duchess,  followed  by  her  first  maid  nf  honour.  Mademoiselle  de 
Wolkenstein,  had  just  entered  the  gal  I  try  where  the  band  of  the 
Kranmhfkil  regiment  was  stationed.  The  appedrance  of  that  young 
lady  produced  a  much  greater  sensiition  than  that  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  herself,  and  various  were  the  remarks  and  criticisnis  that 
were  uttered  as  she  advanced. 

*'  U  really  is  too  great  a  liberty  !"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Rothetv- 
waldi  *'  to  appear  at  a  court  ball  in  a  simple  muslin  dress,  without 
lace»  without  jewels,  and  with  nothing  in  her  hair  —  it  is  too 
bad!' 

**  Such  things  were  not  done  in  my  time,"  said  the  old  Countess 
de  NolUngen,  who  had  been  mistress  of  the  robes  during  some 
former  reign.  "  The  late  Grand  Duchess  would  never  have  per- 
mitted it.  But,  indeed,  courtly  etiquette  was  quite  another  thing 
then,  and  we  should  very  soon  have  taught  an  impertinent  girl  like 
Ottilie  de  Wolkenslein,  to  know  who  and  what  she  was,'' 

**  Aunt,*'  interrupted  the  youthful  Stephanie,  "  have  you  remarked 
tbe  bouquet  that  Ottilie  carries  in  her  band?  A  large  bouquet  of 
magnificent  moss-roses/' 

**  What  are  you  thinking  of,  little  fool?"  replied  I^fadame  de  Nol- 
Hngen  ;  "  moss-roses  on  St.  Silvester's  day  !  You  are  surely  mad  ; 
why  sucli  things  are  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  Grand  Duke's  hot* 
houses/' 

"  Stephanie  is  right,  however/'  rejoined  Madame  de  Rothenwald; 
"  I  have  seen  Mademoiselle  de  Wolkenstein's  bouquet,  and  1  am 
curious  to  know  who  can  have  given  it  to  her/* 

"  It  can  only  be  the  Hereditary  Prince,"  said  the  ex-mistress  of 
the  robes  with  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  Oil  no,  atmt  I  it  is  not  he;  and  if  Ottilie  does  not  take  care, 
the  Prince  will  slip  through  her  fingers.  He  is  already  more  than 
half  in  love  with  Lady  Emily," 

*'  What !  with  the  English  girl  whose  ringlets  reach  down  to  her 
waist?"  a-sked  Madame  de  Rolhenwald. 

"  The  same.  She  talks  about  dogs  and  horses  to  him  ;  and  it  may 
be  that  Ottilie  will  find  in  her  a  dangerous  rival  After  all/'  con- 
tinued Stephanie,  *•  I  tliink  I  have  discovered  the  mystery  of  the 
bouquet.  On  Sunday  evening,  at  the  Grand  Duchess's  card-party, 
Ottilie  said  before  iMajor  Ebersdorf,  that  she  would  give  the  world 
for  a  bouquet  of  moss-roses  on  New  Year's-day.  Now  you  must 
know  that  there  is  living  at  DiUheira  an  okl  American,  enormously 
rich,  who  spends  all  his  fortune  in  the  cultivauow  q^  tw^  ^^a'«l««'5^\ 
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and  mosa-roses  are  as  common  whli  him  hi  the  tnonih  of  Januarj  is 
in  the  month  of  June/* 

'*  Well !"  interrupted  Rladamede  NollingeD,  "and  what  does  that 
prove  ?" 

"  Wait  a  little,  aunt,     Blajor  Ebersdorf  left  F last  evening, 

and  only  returned  this  morning  just  in  time  to  resume  iiis  service 
with  the  Grand  Duke/* 

*'  And  you  believe/'  said  Ufadame  de  Rothen wald,  "  that  Fre- 
deric was  galloping  over  the  country  all  night  in  order  to  go  and 
look  for  roses  at  Dilsheim  for  the  Wolkenstein  ?  Why,  he  couJd  ool 
do  more  were  be  in  love  with  her  !'* 

Stephanie  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

'^  JMy  dear  IMadame  de  Rothenwald,  what  can  you  be  thinking  of  ?^ 
Have  you  not  observed  that  for  the  last  four  weeks  he  dancer  i' 
cotillon  with  no  one  else  ?     Have  you  not  yet  found  out  that  \w  I 
distractedly  in  love  with  her  ?" 

"  Mademoiselle  Stephanie/'  said  Madame  de  NollingcD,  *'  tt  i 
be  iU8t  as  well  if  you  did  not  meddle  so  much  with  other  people  • 
affairs  ;  you  are  too  prying  sod  too  gossip iug  by  far — ^both  of  taem 
intolerable  faults  in  a  young  girl." 

"  My  aunt  never  scolds  me  until  she  has  got  me  to  tell  all  I  koow^  ■ 
murmured  Stephanie.  fl 

**  If  Ebersdorf  really  loves  Mademoiselle  de  Wolkenjtcin/*  re-? 
sumed  JMadiiine  de  Rothenwald,  "  that  explains  why  he  has,  not- 
withstanding  the  reiterated  desire  of  the  reigning  family,  constantly 
refused  to  marry  Henrietta  de  FrimkenthaL  It  was  only  two  day* 
ago  that  the  Grand  Duke^  who  is  very  desirous  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place,  gave  the  Major  to  understand  that  the  Star  of  ine 
Pdican  would  be  conferred  upon  him  the  day  on  which  he  became 
the  buiiband  of  the  Frankenthal.'* 

"  And  he  refused  !"  interrupted  Madame  de  NoUingen. 

"  He  asked  four  days  to  consider  of  it.** 

"  Four  days  to  consider  whether  he  should  accept  the  Star  < 
Pelican  or  not  I  To  think  of  reflecting  upon  such  a  favour  ' 
one  is  only  five  and  twenty  !  Good  heavens !  when  I  remember  thit 
my  brother  only  obtained  the  Little  Cross  at  thirty-nine»  and  theSUr 
at  fi(\y-fiix  years  of  age;  and  that  my  husband,  the  late  Count  (if 
Nollingen,  got  the  Grand  Cross  only  ten  days  before  his  death,  whfo 
he  was  seventy-five,  and  after  he  had  been  successively  cupbearer, 
grand  chamberlain,  and  intendant  of  the  Court  Theatre.  All 
j\Iadame!  times  are  changed  indeed!"  And  the  old  Counteai  imt 
and  proceetled  to  shuffle  oif  her  indignation  in  one  uf  th*^  v-'-J-roomi, 

Madame  de  Rothenwahl  passed  her  arm  through  8:  ,  laJ 

drew  her  towards  a  quadrille  that  was  just  forming.  '  ii  is  ^ir^ff* 
however,"  she  observed,  "  there  is  Mademoiselle  de  WolketnW 
dancing  with  the  Grand  Equerry,  and  oppoaite  to  her  are  Ebert^ 
and  the  Frankenthal," 

''  Because  his  Royal  Ilighnesd  has  commanded  I^fajor  EtMndarf 
to  dance  the  lirst  Fraft(^4iise  with  Henrietta.  But  did  you  oliierrr 
Ottilie's  look  when  she  perceived  her  vh  d  lij?  I  am  certain  %hf  » 
fttrious,  and  that  Frederic  will  pay  dearly  for  his  quadrille^  toi  d* 
detesti*  the  Frankenthal." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  she  loves  Ebersdorf?" 

"  She— the  cold  and  haughty  Ottilie  ?  She  will  never  be  ifil 
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'with  any  one ;  but  even  if  the  were,  she  would  ralher  die  a  thousand 
times  than  allow  it  to  be  seen.  Bly  belief  is,  that  she  only  wishes  to 
stibjugate  IHonsieur  Ebersdorf,  as  she  does  all  the  men  that  approach 
her." 

*'  In  that  case  she  will  find  a  match  for  herself,  for  Ebersdorf's 
character  is  to  the  full  as  untameable  as  her  own.  Love  between 
two  such  beings  would  be  a  mortal  combat  between  the  pride  of 
each*" 

Ottilie  de  Wolkenstein,  the  object  of  the  preceding  conversation, 
seemed  to  have  been  created  to  realize  the  ideal  type  of  feminine 
dignity.  Nothing  in  ancient  sculpture  could  be  found  more  clas- 
sical than  the  form  of  her  head,  or  more  irreproachably  pure  than 
the  outline  of  her  features.  Her  magnificent  fair  tresses  were  parted 
on  a  brow  of  queen-like  beauty  ;  the  proud  glance  of  her  eyes  and 
the  habitually  disdainful  expression  of  her  mouth  seemed  to  imply 
that  nothing  existed  upon  earth  worthy  of  so  rare  an  assemblage  of 
charms.  Brought  up  at  court  under  the  eyes  of  the  Grand  Du- 
chess, who  treated  her  with  almost  maternal  affection,  Ottilie  at  an 
early  age  found  herself  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  little  circle  by 
which  she  was  surrounded.  Her  extreme  loveliness,  joined  to  her 
high  position,  brought  to  her  feet  all  the  distinguished  men  in  the 
grand  duchy,  from  the  Hereditary  Prince  downwards.  The  brilliant 
success  she  obtained  in  socitty,  the  adoration  and  the  envy  that  fol- 
lowed her  whithersoever  she  appeared,  soon  smothered  in  her  bosom 
the  germs  of  love  and  sensibility  which  are  inherent  in  every  femi* 
nine  nature,  and  augmented  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  thirst  for 
domination  which  is  equally  a  characteristic  of  the  sex.  For  Ottilie, 
to  live  was  io  reign^  but  to  reign  over  all  with  the  same  despotism. 
Too  cold  to  be  able  to  appreciate  tenderness  in  another,  she  sought 
not  so  much  for  exalted  and  profound  love  as  for  a  complete  devo- 
tion to  her  will — a  perpetual  homage  offered  at  the  shrine  of  her 
amour  proprc.  Notwithstanding  the  disdain  with  which  she  repaid 
their  pursuit  of  her — perhaps  even  on  account  of  that  inexorable 
disdain — Ottilie  was  ever  surrounded  by  sighing  aspirants  and  de- 
spairing lovers.  No  man  could  approach  her  without  losing  his 
heart,  and  yet  none  among  them  could  define  the  exact  nature  of  the 
strange  fascination  exercised  over  their  feelings  by  the  haughty  fair 
one.  Some  pretended  to  attribute  it  to  magnetic  in  (I  uence;  others 
to  her  air  of  regal  serenity,  which  they  compared  to  a  beautiful  lake 
in  whose  pure  and  transparent  waters  is  refieeted  the  a^ure  of  a 
cloudless  heaven.  Others  again  fancied  that  the  secret  charm  lay  in 
the  sound  of  her  voice^ — that  fresh  and  silvery  voice  whose  tones 
could  melt  the  most  stubborn  to  her  will.  But  although  they  could 
not  discover  the  cause,  they  did  not  feel  the  less  the  ejft'iis  of  her 
power  of  charming,  and  all  continued  hopelessly  to  adore  her. 

When  the  quadrille  was  over,  the  Grand  Equerry  attempted  to 
conduct  Mademoiselle  de  Wolkensteiii  to  her  place;  but  the  crowd 
prevented  them  from  advancing,  and  they  found  themselves  forced 
to  remain  stationary  immediately  behind  the  spot  occupied  by  Lady 
Emily  and  her  mother. 

"  Indeed,  Emily,**  said  the  latter^  "  I  cannot  comprehend  why  you 
have  refused  to  dance  the  cotillon  with  Monsieur  de  Thalheim  ?** 

'*  Because  I  am  almost  certain  of  dancing  it  with  the  Prince." 

*^  With  the  Prince  ?  what  i  has  he  already  engaged  you  ?" 
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**  Noi  but  be  asked  me  ju*«t.  now  if  I  had  seen  the  Graml  Duke** 
stubles ;  and  he  aiWwards  inquired  whether  I  wa*  fond  of  dandi^^y 
the  CQtiUon,   and   upon  my  reply in^i^  in   tlie  affirmative,  he  addetl^H 
and  so  am  I  too.  So  you  see,  mamma,  it  is  almost  as  good  rb  if  he  hii^^ 
engaged  me" 

The  mother  shook  her  head  incredulously.  Ottilie,  vfho^  thank* 
to  her  knowledge  of  English,  had  understood  all,  resolved  to  thwart 
the  plans  of  Lady  Emily. 

'*  With  what  favouretl  mortal  are  you  to  dance  the  midnight  walta.' 
asked  the  Grand  Duchess   of  her  favourite,   with  a  amile,  when 
half- past  eleven  the  first  bar^  of  *'  Dvr  Froxinn  mein  ziel"  that 
of  Strauss's  waltzes,  burst  from  the  orchestra,  Dttilie  had 
time  to  name  Major  Ebersdorf,  when  he  appeared  to  claim 
fi  I  me  lit  of  her  engagement. 

Those  who  have  not  passed  some  lime  in   Germany,  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  those  delicious  waltsa^ 
their  electrifying  changes  from  melancholy  to  gaiet}' — frotn  rndtifif 
tenderness  to  martial  animation — which  by  turns  intoxicate  and  iiiIk 
due   the  charmed  listener.     The  inspiration  with   which   tbcy 
pluyetl  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  ihcy 
danced.     At  a  German  ball,  the  music  and  the  dancing  are  oot 
separate  things,  but  two  inseparable  parts  of  a  whole  ;  and  thii 
ders  the  performance  of  the  German  national  dance»  not  merely  m 
mechanical  recreation^  but  a  passion  and  asientiinent.     Delightful  au 
is  the  music  of  Stray ss's  waltzes,  it  does   not  alanr  constatute  ihetr 
peculiar  charm  ;  the  jingling  of  spurs,  the  rustling  of  dr^me*,  iJie 
measured  cadence  of  light  feet,  are  as  necessary  to  impart  their  irve 
zei*t  to  them,  as  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  itself. 

At  the  stroke  of  midnight,   the  waltz  was  suddenlr  *"'* "pt^d ; 

the  orchestra  saluted  the  new-born  year  with  joyous  wad 

everybody   exchanged  smiles  and   kisses.     In  the  mittHi  .»«  ;nr  ti  " 
vers^al  gaiety,  Frederic  sought  to  profit  by  the  sweet  priTilege  m 
corded  to  all  in  this  long-sighed-for  moment,  and  murmuring  in 
trenuilous  voice  some  scarcely  intelligible  words^  he  bent   dawn  i 
imprint  his  lips  upon  OttiHe's  fair  forehead  ;  but  she,  aUrtilig 
den!y  backwards,  and  blushing  with  anger,  measured  him  from 
to  foot  with  the  air  of  an  offended  sovereign.     £ber»dorf.  omasfd 
and  confountled,  could  scarcely  command  sufficient  §affg /raid  to  $*f 
with  a  forced  smile: 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  you  owed  roe  that,  at  le&st,  in  exdin^ 
for  my  roses/' 

''  In  that  case  1  beg  that  you  will  take  them  back  ;  give  llliifti^ 
wliocver  you  please;  I  care  nothing  for  them/* 

"  Otdli^  1—^* 

"  Monsieur  Hbersdorf,  I  am  ignorant  of  what  can  have  gi 
a  right  to  call  me  thus." 

Frederic  bit  his  lips. 

The  waltz  reconnneuced,  and  terminated  without  Another  wvri 
being  exchanged  between  them.  When  Madetnoiselle  de  WolkcnfttiB 
returned  to  her  sea%  she  occupied  herself  in  examining  ihn>ogli 

*  The  wrilu  dai)L:t*iJ  at  midnight  on  St.  Silfe»ter'«  ruglii  is  the  fib)ect  «f  i 
dniirer^A  predilettion  througbout  Germany,  l>eciuu»e  at  tlie  6r»i  stroke  €if  tha^ 
wtiidviinnouncct  tbe  lout  hour  of  tlto  year,  each  caralier  is  privilege  to  idm  I 
|jartnet,  — 
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^iargnon,  first  Lady  Emily ^  who  with  visible  impatience  was  trying 
to  catch  the  Prince's  eye,  and  then  JVfajor  Ebersdorf,  who,  seated  by 
Mademoiselle  de  Frankenthal,  was  whispering  in  her  ear  with  un- 
wonted animation ;  when  the  Hereditary  Prince  himself,  in  fall- 
dress,  his  chest  covered  with  the  broad  flesh-coloured  ribbon  of  the 
order  of  tlie  Pelican,  walked  up  to  her  in  all  his  splendor. 

Scarcely  were  the  first  salutations  exchanged,  when  Ottilie,  who 
well  knew  the  weak  side  of  the  illustrious  personage^  said :  *'  Permit 
me  to  inquire  of  your  Highness  how  Sultan  is  going  on?" 

The  royal  countenance  became  radiant  at  this  touching  proof  of 
condescension  in  one  so  little  accustomed  to  shew  any.  He  seated 
himself  by  her,  and  hastened  to  give  her  the  most  satisfactory  de* 
tails  about  the  health  of  his  favourite  horse.  Finding  himself  listened 
to  with  such  winning  attention,  the  illustrious  heir-apparent  became 
confidential  and  diffuse.  He  deigned  to  unfold  to  his  fair  listener 
his  vast  plans  for  bringing  about  a  general  amelioration  in  every 
branch  of  the  administration,  and  informed  her  of  his  determination 
to  ask  his  august  father  to  give  new  parade  uniforms  to  all  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Grand  Ducal  army,  on  the  occasion  of  an  approaching 
review,  although  their  regulations  stipulated  that  they  should  only 
have  them  renewed  every  three  years*  and  they  had  worn  their  pre- 
sent ones  scarcely  two  years  and  a  half- 

"  But,  indeed/'  observed  his  Highness,  by  way  of  a  wind-up  to 
the  argument,  '*the  officers'  uniforms  are  really  too  threadbare." 

Mademoiselle  de  Wol  ken  stein  exhibited  such  perfect  complacency^ 
she  listened  with  such  marked  interest  to  the  royal  confidences,  that 
the  Prince,  enchanted  by  his  success,  requested,  before  quitting  her 
side,  the  honour  of  dancing  the  cotillon  with  hen 

Ottilie,  as  she  accepted  the  engagement,  darted  a  glance  of 
triumph  at  Lady  Emily,  and  another  at  Ebersdorf^  who  continued 
in  conversation  with  Mademoiselle  de  Frank  en  tbaL 

Only  four  days  before,  Ottilie  had  promised  to  dance  the  cotillon 
on  St*  Silvester's  night  with  Frederic  Deeply  as  he  had  just  been 
wounded  by  her,  the  Major's  politeness,  and  perhaps  another  senti- 
ment which  he  was  less  desirous  at  that  moment  of  avowing  to  him-- 
self,  led  him  to  hold  to  his  engagement;  and  at  the  moment  the 
cotillon  was  forming,  he  approached  her,  coldly,  it  is  true,  and  re- 
minded her  of  her  promise, 

"  You  must  excuse  my  bad  memory,  sir,"  she  replied  with  an  air 
of  disdain;  *'but  having  completely  forgotten  the  promise  which 
you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  remind  me  of,  I  have  just  engaged 
myself  to  another  person/' 
Frederic  trembled  with  rage* 

*'  May  I  have  the  honour  of  knowing  with  whom  ?'*  he  inquired 
endeavouring  to  appear  calm. 

The  Prince  at  that  moment  advanced  to  present  his  hand  to  Otti- 
lie; and  in  the  same  instant  Lady  Emily  and  her  mother  crossed 
the  gallery  and  withdrew. 

"  Monsieur  Ebersdorf,  do  me  the  favour  to  lead  off  the  cotillon/' 
vociferated  the  Prince;  and  Frederic  immediately  placed  himself 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Fran  ken  thai  on  the  left  of  his  Highness. 

Chance  and  the  enillefes  figures  of  that  capricious  dance  decided 
that,  during  one  of  iu  changes,  Ottilie  and  Frederic  should  find 
themselves  almost  alone  and  side  by  side  for  aevet*\  ve\%X»x^U^ 
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*•  I  thank  you  for  the  lesson  you  have  given  me.  MademoiscUe  dt 
Wolk  en  stein,"  said  Ebersdorf  in  a  tone  of  contempt;  **you  have] 
placed  yourself  too  high   or  too  low  for  what  I  had  once  contem 
plated,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  rejoice  th*t  you  should  hAVfl 
opened  my  eyes  before  it  was  too  late/* 

^*  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?'*  ^^ 

*'  That  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  the  Prince's  favourite  T  ^H 
Before  Ottilie  could  reply  to  this  outrage,  her  royal  partner  hal^i 
returned  to  his  place  by  her  side ;  but  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  the 
imperious  beauty  felt  herself  profoundly  humiliated.  Her  habitual 
c^alm  deserted  her  ;  stifling  the  anger  that  caused  her  heart  to  throb 
almost  to  bursting,  she  sought  to  conceal  her  a^tation  under  t 
semblance  of  levity  foreign  to  her  nature;  and  during  the  whole 
time  of  supper,  seated  by  the  Prince,  and  the  object  ot  hi^s  marked 
attentions,  her  excessive  gaiety  was  the  cause  of  general  astonisib- 
ment  and  animadversion.  ^  ~ 

On  the  morrow,  at  the  Grand  Duke's  levee.  Major  Count  Eber 
dorf  asked  his  sovereign's  permission  to  marry  Mademoiselle  c 
Frankenthal,  adding  to  his  request  a  second  demand— that  of  being 
immediately  employed  upon  foreign  service.  The  Grand  Duke,  de- 
lighted to  behold  the  accomplishment  of  this  long-wished-for  union, 
consented  to  everything.  Pour  days  afterwards 'Fred er/c  waf  mar- 
ried in  the  presence  of  the  court ;  and  charged  with  a  special  mis- 
sion for  St,  Petersburg,  he  quitted  F ,  with  his  bride  and  his 

dispatches. 

A  year,  which  had  been  more  than  usually  fertile  in  interesting 

events  for  the  city  of  F rolled  by.     The  hereditary  prince  had 

married  a  Princess  of — ,  upon  which  occasion  numberless 

letes  were  given  at  court ;  the  Grand  Duke  had  instituted  a  civil  order 
of  merit,  the  first  result  of  which  was  to  set  all  the  privy  councillor 
in  the  grand  duchy  by  the  ears.     The  director  of  the  royal  concert 
having  found  a  better  appointment  elsewhere,  had  eloped  with  til 
prima  donna,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  the  world*     The  master  i 
the  Grand  Duke's  hounds  had  been  disgraced  for  having  said  th 
Napoleon  was  a  man  of  genius ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Wolkenstein  fd 
desperately  ill  of  a  malady  which  balfled  the  skill  of  the  court  phj 
Bicians.     Some  said  that  she  had  taken  cold  at  Major  Ebersdorf 
marriage,   for  scarcely  had  she  returned  home  after  the  cereraonyJ 
when  she  was  seized  with  shi  verings,  the  precursor  of  a  fever  whia' 
confined  her  to  her  bed  for  six:  weeks ;    others  said  that  she  had 
heart  complaint,  and  founded  their  belief  upon  the  fact  that,  whe 
ever  agitated  by  the  least  emotion,  she  fell  into  hysterical  fits,  duf 
ing  which  she  would  press  her  hand  violently  upon  her  heart,  as  f 
to  repress  the  palpitations  which  at  those  moments  threatened  ! 
suffocate  her*    Dancing,  and  above  all  waltzing,  had  been  rigorouhlj 
forbidden  to  her,  and  her  life  had  nearly  paid  the  forfeit  of  breakif< 
through  that  interdiction,  in  order  to  waltz  at  the  ball  given  for  th 
Prince's  marriage.     Since   then  she   had  ceased  to  accompany  tfc 
Grand  Duchess  in  public,  and  she  had  even  obtained  permission  nfl 
to  appear  in  the  private  circle,  for  she  could  not  hear  the  mudc  of  (j 
waltz  without  melting  into  tears. 

The  closing  year  had  once  more  brought  with  it  the  fete  of 
Silvester,  and   the  ball  given  at  court  on  that  night  resembled 


the  balls  that  had  been  given  on  the  same  anniversary  lor  the  last 
ten  years,  except  that  on  the  occasion  in  question  Count  Ebersdorf, 
who  had  arrived  onJy  three  days  belbre  from  Hi.  Petersburg^  ap- 
peared there  with  his  wife.  Ottilie,  suffering  more  than  ever,  was 
confined  to  her  bed;  and  the  Grand  Duchess  wishing,  before  she 
descended  to  the  state  apartments,  to  say  good  night  to  her  beloved 
invalid^  had  ^one  into  Ottilie's  chamber  to  embrace  her,  but  found 
her  wrapped  in  so  profound  a  si  umber j  that  she  left  the  room  with- 
out waking  her* 

An  animated  waltz  had  just  commenced.  Ebersdorf,  who  formed 
one  of  the  privileged  Httle  knot  of  courtiers  by  whom  the  Grand 
Duke  was  surrounded,  respectfully  waited  until  His  Highness  had 
finished  speaking  of  a  famous  rabbit-hunt  which  he  was  about  to 
organise,  ere  he  permitted  himself  to  go  in  quest  of  his  partner. 
Suddenly  a  general  movement  in  the  ball-room  became  evident ;  the 
Wflltzers  paused^  the  orchestra  became  silent;  the  persons  who  were 
seated  rushed  from  their  places  to  ascertain  what  was  going  on^  and 
groups  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  suspended  their  conversation,  and 
directed  their  wondering  glances  towards  the  tibject  that  had  caused 
this  sudden  interruption*  A  female  form*  lightly  clad  in  white, 
rapidly  glided  through  the  gallery,  and  with  a  gesture  causing  all 
M?ho  impeded  her  progress  to  fall  back^  she  walked  up  to  Ebers- 
clorf,  who  at  the  sight  of  her  started  as  though  he  had  beheld  a 
spectre. 

"  Frederic,  come  and  waltz,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  inef- 
fably sweet  that  the  charmed  ear  hung  entranced  upon  her  accents; 
*•  this  time  you  must  waltz  with  me/' 

'*  Ottiliei" It  was  all  that  he  could  articulate,  so  conflicting 

and  intense  were  the  emotions  that  mastered  him. 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven.  Count  Ebersdorf,"  interposed  the 
Grand  Duchess's  physician,,  after  attentively  examining  Mademoi- 
selle de  Wolkenstein,  "  do  not  contradict  her  ;  do  all  that  nhe  asks 
of  you  ;  and*  above  all,  do  not  awaken  her*  She  is  asleep  ;  and  to 
be  suddenly  roused  from  the  at^ite  she  is  in,  would  in  all  probability 
kill  her/* 

Frederic  trembled  as  he  contemplated  the  fair  ph  aw  torn  that  stootl 
before  him,  like  a  haunting  regret  for  the  irreparable  past*  That 
superb  organization,  faded  by  sickness,  and  broken  by  sorrow  ;■ — 
those  large  blue  eyes,  whose  abstracted  gaze  appeared  to  be  fixed 
upon  some  invisible  object ; — that  regal  brow,  over  which  the  angel 
of  tleath  seemetl  already  to  have  spread  the  sliadow  of  his  wing  : — 
that  haughty  Ottilie,  who,  pale,  white,  and  inanimate  as  a  beautiful 
marble  statue,  had  thus  come  in  her  slumber  to  visit  the  scene  of 
ber  former  triumphs  ;*'-all,  all  appeared  to  him  like  a  dream — an 
illusion  of  his  senses,^something  too  painful  for  reality.  He  shud- 
dered as  he  felt  the  contact  of  the  icy  hand  that  grasped  his  own. 

**  Come,  then,"  repeated  Ottilie  ;  '*  what  are  you  w;dting  for  ?" 

Ebersdorf  followed  her  mechanically,  and  the  waltz  recommen- 
ced. Light  as  the  perfumed  breeze  of  morning,  ethereal  as  a  spirit 
from  the  shades  below,  she  appeared  to  float  upon  the  atr  rather 
than  to  dance,  and  none  could  hear  the  sound  of  her  footsteps. 

When  the  waltz  was  over,  she  led  her  partner  towards  the  prin- 
cipal window  of  the  gallery  ;  ■'  It  h  too  warm  here,*'  she  said  ;  ''let  u« 
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breathe  the  fresh  air  ;"  and«  ihrowinj^  open  the  window^  stepped  tiBl 
upon  a  large  balcony  that  overWked  the  palace  garden*. 

The  ground  was  shrouded  in  its  virgin  mantle  of  snow,  and  a 
cold  wintry  moon  lighted  with  pale  effulgence  the  silent  magnii- 
cence  of  the  scene :  all  was  still ;  even  the  wind  slumbered  among 
the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees,  and  upon  the  earth  and  in  tli 
skies  no  sound  broke  the  mute  melancholy  of  Nature* 

'^  How  calm  is  everything  around  us!"  said  Ottilie,  seating  bft- 
self  upon  a  stone  bench,  and  making  Ebersdort'  place  himself  by  her 
side.  "Do  you  see  the  willows  Uiat  fringe  the  lake  below?  Do 
you  hear  Ophelia  anr]  Desdeniona  weeping  beneath  them  ?  I,  too, 
have  often  wept  during  the  last  year.  Oh  Fredenc  1  bow  much 
have  I  suffered  I  But  it  was  only  at  the  price  of  sufierings  like  thoie  j 
that  the  happiness  I  now  enjoy  could  be  obtained.  How  suhliiue  ti  | 
this  happiness  1  In  my  despair  I  blasphemed  my  Creator — I  1*0 
longer  believed  in  his  goodness  ;  but,  smce  my  peace  is  restored. 
He  has  shed  his  holy  light  and  warmth  upon  my  erring  souL  I 
hear  the  celestial  melody  of  the  stars,^I  behold  the  portaU  of  eternal 
life  opening  to  receive  me, — joys  divine  surround  and  envelope  me 
like  a  garment  of  light !  Frederic,  my  beloved,  place  your  hand 
upon  my  heart.  Can  you  feel  it? — that  poor  heart,  whose  fiick 
throbbings  they  all  pronounced  to  be  disease?  It  panted  to  be  ziear 
you  ;  but  you  were  too  far  away.  Now  that  I  feel  yott  here,  it  is 
calm/' 

"  Miserable  wretch  that  I  am  !  **  exclaimed  Ebersdorf,  forgetting 
the  doctor's  precautions  in  the  violence  of  his  desjiair ;  "  all  is  over 
for  me !  Oh  !  happiness,  hope,  existence — lost,  lo«t  for  ever ! — ^ 
sacriflced  to  my  pride  I  " 

"  Pride  I "  repeated  Ottilie  slowly  ;  "  it  is  that  w^hichhas  made  rac 
suffer  so  much — pride  and  jealousy.  And  why,  then,  did  you  dance 
with  the  Frankenthal?^ — why  did  you  appear  to  speak  to  her  with 
such  pleasure?  Jealousy  had  taken  possession  of  my  soul,  and  you 
saw  it  not  J  my  heart  was  bursting,  and  you  thought  not  of  it! 
Where  are  the  roses  you  gave  me  ?  It  seems  even  now  that  I  inhale 
their  perfume  again  ;  and  the  kiss  I  refused  you — ah  Frederic!  if 
you  knew  all*I  then  feltf  Tell  me  that  you  never  loved  ker^ 
answer  me,  Frederic,  did  you  love  her  ?  ** 

'*  Never  ! ''  he  replied,  in  a  voice  hollow  from  emotion. 

"  And  did  you  always  love  me  f  ** 

''  More  than  my  life  f  "  and  the  tears  that  gushed  fhiro  his  eyes 
attested  the  truth  of  his  asseveration. 

"Oh!  what  a  prospect  of  happiness  and  love  is  opening  upon 
us  I"  continued  Ottilie,  gently  laying  her  head  upon  Ebcrsdorfi 
shoulder,  "  We  shall  pass  through  life  leaning  on  each  other  for 
support.     Oh  God  I  I  am  too  happy  I  *' 

She  ceased  to  speak,  yet  her  lips  continued  to  move,  altliough  no 
sound  issued  from  them  ;  slumber  appeared  to  be  stealing  over  her, 
when  suddenly  the  first  notes  of  a  waltz  were  heard>  and  Ottilie,  sa 
though  touched  by  an  enchanter's  wand,  sprang  to  her  feet, 

''l>o  you  hear,  Frederic?  It  is  the  midnight  waltz— the  same 
that  was  played  last  year—Der  Fnmnn  mein  ziel^^he  waltx  I  best 
love!  Henceforward  you  must  dance  it  ¥fith  me  —  always  with 
me!"  ^ 

And,  leaning  upon  Ebersdorf  *s  arm,  she  re-entered  the  gallery. 
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With  a  bound  she  traversed  the  double  row  of  waltzers,  and. 
taking  her  place,  commenced  dancing  with  an  impetuosity  that  ad- 
mitted of  no  pfliiae,  flying-  round  the  circle  as  though  driven  by  a 
whirlwind.  '*  Quicker  !  **  she  exclaimed  at  each  turn — "  quicker  ! " 
And  the  orchestra  precipitated  its  measure  until  Frederic  could 
fl car cely  keep  pace  with  the  frantic  movement.  Midnight  struck — 
breathkss,  exhausted,  extenuated^  Ottilie  sank  back  in  his  arms. 

*'  The  kiss^ — which  I  refused  you/'  she  murmured,  gasping  for 
breath,  **  that  kiss— take  it  now  !  " 

'*  Ottilie,  my  Ufe  1  my  only  love  I  **  exclaimed  Frederic  in  frenzied 
accents ;  and,  straining  her  passionately  to  his  heart,  he  joined  his 
lips  to  hers. 

A  piercing  shriek  rang  through  the  gallery,  as  Ottilie,  breaking 
away  from  Frederic's  embrace,  fell  in  violent  convulsions  at  his  feel. 

**  Good  heavens  1  Count  Ebersdorf,  you  have  awakened  her,*'  ex- 
claimed the  Grand  Duke. 

"  The  danger  is  over  now,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  nobody  will  ever 
awaken  her  again  ! " 


THE  FALLING  STAR. 

BY    WILLIAM   JOKES. 

^<  Fatuek  I  a  sUr  IB  flown  ! 
To  another  lionie  in  yon  radiant  zone : 
It  pass'd  away  like  the  light uinp's  glcain, 
!<nt!tkn  und  bright  in  its  transient  beam. 
Over  the  dnsieri  ng  orb*  on  high 
The  metear  Ba^h'd, — ami  I  know  not  why, 
But  I  mark'd  it  fade  %vith  :i  thrill  of  fear* 
Far  in  the  depths  of  the  darkness  drear. 
Whither,  O  father,  in  now  its  iKiiirne? 
Will  thnt  star  of  i^lory  agnin  return  ? 
Why  hath  it  fled  from  ita  lofty  heiglit  P 
Will  it  no  more  gladden  the  hrow  of  night  y 

«*  My  child,  ihon  hsst  seen 
How  shades  'midst  the  beoutifnl  intervene  ; 
And  Gi>d  Iiaa  writ  in  hh  gm»d  intent 
Such  tnilh  on  the  wondron*  firmament  ; 
For  the  comet's  path,  and  the  falling  Mar, 
The  season**  ronnd,  nnd  the  changeru]  air, 
All  speak  alike  of  a  Wtsdniu  man 
Cim  Ikthom  nat  in  his  life^M  brief  span  ! 
The  wand'ring  orh  in  yon  starry  land 
Wa.«i  guided  thence  by  its  AIaker*&  hand* 
We  cannot  tell  where  ita  course  may  be 
In  the  tioundles*  range  of  InButty  1 

*^  Sweet  child,  let  it  nuse 
Thine  heart  in  love,  and  thy  voice  in  pnute  i 
May  it  lea4  thy  thoughts  to  a  fadeless  clime. 
Unknown  to  sorrow^  unm«rk'd  by  time  I 
The  thing*  we  cherish  c»n  4»arth  decay, 
The  be*t  *<x)n  dnxip  {rum  omt  side*  away  \ 
The  ties  arc  broken  that  hind  us  here. 
The  greenewt  leaf  of  our  hopes  will  sear  ! 
The  star  departed  from  yon  hlaek  zone 
Tells  ns  to  trust  in  our  flod  tdoue^ 
And  there  from  the  chiinges  uf  earth  nod  iktes 
Our  ipinti  imaioruil  und  pure  will  rlwl** 
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EARLY  YEARS  OF  A  VETERAN  OF  THE  ARMY 
WESTPHALIA, 
BETWEEN  1805  AND  1814. 
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A  PTEB  remaining  some  months  in  Gellenbuusen,  we  marched  1 
to  Cassel,  because  the  threatening  posture  which  affairs  took  after 
the  battle  of  Jena,  made  it  desirable  to  draw  several  regimenU  of 
cavalry  together  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  We  did  not  bre^  up 
without  regret,  id  so  far  as  regarded  our  social  position  ;  for  we  youog- 
8ters  had  met  with  a  kind  reception  in  some  of  the  best  families  uf  the 
place,  and  made  many  a  cherished  acnuaintance,  now  painfully  tu  be 
renounced.  Before  reaching  Cassel,  however,  its  fortunes  as  well  ts 
ours,  were  decided ;  fur  the  French,  under  Mortier,  took  it  br  wr- 
prise,  and  the  Elector  was  constrained,  since  half  the  town  was  amdy 
captured,  to  flee  out  at  an  opposite  part*  In  our  quarters  io  Upper 
Schweriuj  we  had  not  the  smallest  apprehension  of  such  a  vici»i- 
tude,  though  many  reports,  always  contradictory,  kept  us  to  pisr- 
petiial  expectation  of  extraordinary  events.  During  many  dMf^  and 
nights  our  saddles  had  not  been  taken  off;  we  stood,  sat,  ano  stpC 
with  our  sabres  buckled  on,  our  pistols  and  carbines  loaded.  Early 
in  tlie  morning  of  the  1st  of  November  (All  Saints'  day),  the  regiment 
was  suddenly  called  out,  and  to  our  great  alann>  we  were^  without  any 
reason  assigned  to  us,  instead  of  being  marched  forwards,  ardered  to 
fall  back  to  our  former  garrison  at  Frizlar.  The  march  tcNik  place, 
not  as  usual,  in  exemplary  order,  but  in  the  most  disorderly  haste ; 
and  upon  our  arrival  at  Frizlar,  the  colours  were  taken  to  the  guard* 
house,  instead  of  to  the  General's  quarters,  according  to  custom*  After 
this  command  followed  another — to  deliver  up  our  arms :  it  was  Uke  a 
clap  of  thunder  to  us.  I  cannot  describe  what  I  felt ;  let  mv  comrades 
place  themselves  in  that  time  and  in  our  circumstances,  and  picture  to 
themselves  the  scene  which  after  such  an  order  must  necessarily  ensue 
in  a  corps,  who,  in  rooted  ^delity  to  its  sovereign^  and  unchangioglf 
devoted,  was  ready  under  whatsoever  circumstances,  at  home  or  abrm» 
to  shed  the  last  drop  of  its  blood  in  his  service.  And  now  mu&t  they, 
and  1  with  them,  without  a  struggle  or  a  blow,  offer  up  their  weaponi 
which  they  had  so  long  bravely  exercised,  and  by  means  of  whic^  I 
had  looked  fonvard  to  running  an  honourable  career,  or  to  die  wit^ 
them  in  my  hand  for  honour  and  renown  !  Imprecations  against  such 
u  fate — against  the  blighting  disgrace — were  heard  on  all  aidct ;  aiil" 
pourings  of  useless  rage  contrasted  with  those  of  real  desp^f  and 
scalding  tears  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  grey-bearded  warriors ;  but  sS 
this  availed  us  nothing*  We  officers  retired  with  heavy  hearts  io 
brood  in  solitude  over  our  lost  hopes,  and  the  dreary^  aimleas  fatwt; 
hut  tlie  dragoons  remained  in  the  market-place,  antl  now  fir*t  ps't 
vent  to  their  hitherto  restrained  wrath  :  in  the  highest  degree  enrsgt^i 
they  shattered  their  weapons  into  a  thousand  nieces — those  wcapvsi 
which  Ihey  had  now  no  prospect  of  exercising  with  honour  :  Uie  slaeli 
of  the  ciirhines  and  of  the  pistols  were  broken  short  off,  the  blifkBt  «f 
the  sabres  splintered ;  and  when  all  was  done,  they  turned  deject^^ij 
homewards,  singly  or  in  small  parties.  About  two- thirds  of  the  mrn 
took  thdr  horses  with  them  ;  having  some  means  for  their  suppon  the 
others  wvtc  left  on  the  spot.     The  inhabitants  of  the  lown,  who  until 
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•now  had  only  seen  us  in  the  regular  performance  of  oor  every-day  duties* 
appeared  plarjet-stmck  on  beholding  our  disorganized  return^  and  the 
strange  doings  in  the  market-place  on  one  of  their  aiosl  solemn  fes- 
tivaJs-  They  would  not  trust  their  eyes  nor  believe  what  they  saw ; 
there  was  a  running  to  and  fro,  a  string  of  qnestions,  a  generjil  con- 
sultation of  what  awaited  themselves,  which  no  words  can  describe ; 
and  the  tranquillity  out  of  which  they  had  been  awakened,  as  by  the 
wand  of  an  enchanter,  only  returned  in  a  certain  degree  when  the 
j  regiment,  completely  disbanded^  dispersed  itself  through  the  country  ; 
at  least,  they  then  for  the  first  time,  with  their  fears  and  ansdetiesj 
^^  returned  back  to  their  houses. 

^B  I  can  relate  nnthing  further  of  what  occurred  In  the  town  ;  for,  I  too, 
^Fleft  the  place  within  two  or  three  days,  after  having  given  up  my 
precious,  well-beloved  steed,  which  was  amongst  the  best  in  the 
regiment.  My  intention  was  to  go  home  to  Wesel,  where  my  mother 
Ji%^ed,  in  order  to  consult  with  my  family  as  to  my  future  mode  of  life; 
so  carrying  my  light  baggage  in  a  haversack,  I  set  out  on  my  road  to 
Prankenberg,  where  I  met  with  the  kindest  reception  in  a  family  of 
onr  intimate  acquaintance.  Here  I  laid  aside  my  unifomi,  as  my  way 
If  as  through  a  country  in  possession  of  the  French  troops ;  and,  st>on 
resolved,  I  got  a  passport  made  out  for  me  as  a  pai uteres  boy — acquired 
the  terms  oiF  the  trade — and  my  coarse,  dark-blue  jacket  iid  me  such 
excellent  service  in  the  handling  of  it,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  my  £ace  and  hands  acquired  a  tinge  which  might  have  put  to 
^liame  a  master  in  the  craft. 

Followed  by  the  cordial  good  wishes  of  my  acquaintance,  per  pedes 
apostolommf  and,  true  to  the  motto  of  the  Wandsbecker  Almanac — 
**  Omnia  mea  mecnm  porto"^ — ^I  quitted  the  frontier  of  the  territory 
where  1  had  once  anticipated  a  successful  future,  cast  out  of  my  chosen 
culling  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  without  a  prospect  of  being  re- 
placed in  it.     These  early  !Jittt?r  experiences  disturbed  me,  in  truth; 
however,  God  be  thanked,  they  overwhelmed  not  my  courage.     More 
sad  and  severe  ones  followed  them ;  yet,  praise  be  to  Providence,  I 
nmintained  my  hopes  and  my  reliance  upon  it.     Fine  as  the  weather 
had    been   at   my  departure,   it  became  stormy  at  the  dawn  of  the 
next  day ;  between  intervals  of  snow^  and  rain,  the  tempest  raged  in 
short,  vitdent  gusts  ;  whilst  on  I  went, — ^all  natural  objects  looking 
dead  about  me, — by  the  solitary  footpaths,  pursuing  my  way  with  a 
heavy,  sorrowful  heartj  over  hill  and  dale,  or  struggling  against  the 
storm.     Many  a  towering  heiglit  had  been  left  behind  me,^-one  hour 
passed  after  another,— yet  my  eyes  could  not  spy  out  one  sheltering 
roof  to  repose  under  after  my  wanderings.     The  wind  was  so  strong, 
that  I  could  no  longer  keep  my  feet  upon  the  high  ground,  for  which 
^^  reason  I  hastened  towards  a  large  tree  standing  somewhat  in  a  hol- 
^■Jow,  which  promised  me  some  defence  against  the  fierceness  of  the 
^Bfempest.     Without  looking  np,  and  covering  my  face  as  much  as  pos- 
^■^•ible  with  my  handkerchief,  I  was  trying  to  attain  my  object,  as  the 
^V  feound  of  a  human  voice  struck  my  ear,  which  in  my  desolation  seemed 
I       to  me  like  a  voice  from  heaven,     I  looked  up,  and  saw  silting  in  the 
I       hollow  of  the  tree  now  close  to  me,  a  man  dressed  like  the  peasantry 
of  the  country,  who  called  aloud  to  me,  "  What !  what !    How  came  you 
here,  my  lad,  and  without   a  bit  of  a  stick,  too,  in  your  hand,  in  all 
this  storm  ?"     I  sat  down  by  him  in  his  asylum,  and  when  I  was  able 
I  to  draw  breath  a  little,  he  divided  bountifully  with  me  the  contents  of 
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his  bisket^  which  were  excellent,  even  without  the  zest  imparted 
hy  my  sharp  appetite.  They  consisted  in  a  rich  provrsion  of  ! 
bread,  axid  cheese,  which  1  helped  him  to  consume,  and  at  the  dinumj* 
lion  of  which  he  looked  truly  gratified.  J\Ieantime  our  convenalion 
went  on  in  its  peaceful  course.  I  discovered,  to  my  great  joy,  ihatinj 
mpanion  was  a  letter-carrier  from  Werle,  going  to  Arn&berg  at  well  it 
_  yself,  and  1  hoped,  therefore,  for  some  time,  not  to  lofte  sight  of  him 
#r  his  basket.  He  was  surprised  to  see  such  a  youngster  wandering 
about  alone,  inquired  where  my  journey  was  to  end,  and  promised  U 
provide  for  me  as  well  as  possible  during  the  time  of  our  travelling  to- 
gether ;  this  the  simple^  honest  man  did,  and  discreetly  too;  for  sintt^ 
as  carrier,  he  was  closely  acquainted  with  the  whole  country  round*  lie 
knew,  also,  the  beat  places  to  stop  at,  and  led  me  by  the  direct  read,  ia 
the  continuous  bad  weather,  in  three  days  to  Werle,  where  he  lived. 
Here  I  was  absolutely  obliged  to  partake  with  him  in  his  modest  dweU- 
ing  of  a  dish  of  eggs  and  bacon,  before  he  brought  me  to  the  inn»  and 
as*  upon  our  separation,  I  wished  to  give  him  in  money  a  reoompense 
for  his  trouble  and  attention,  he  would  accept  of  none ;  but,  on  the 
trary*  when  I  bad  discovered  myself  to  him,  oifered  to  furnish  me 
some*  if  I  needed  any  to  carry  me  on.  I  was,  however,  sutBcieotly 
vided,  nor  would  I  under  any  difficulties  have  accepted  such  a  Mcri 

I  now  set  out  for  Shermbeck,  where  my  nurse  was  married,  from 
whom  I  was  sure  of  a  kind  reception ;  but  in  order  to  arrive  there*  1 
was  obliged  to  traverse  the  high  road  upon  which  reinforcementa 
marching  to  the  French  army,  and  in  the  inn  at  Camen,  1  foun(* 
expected,  the  wlmle  room  filled  with  the  French  ;  but  I  walkiNl 
in,  determined  to  interfere  with  them  as  little  as  possible^  and  with 
intention  sat  down  with  my  bread  and  cheese  and  a  glass  of  beer  in 
'  farthest  corner  of  the  spacious  parlour.     It  soon  occuned  to  me 

the  young  hostess  was  observing  me  fixedlyj  and  she  then  called  off 

the  attention  of  her  French  guests  to  some  insignificant  circumstance 

which  was  passing  in  the  court,  on  which  account  they  all  immedtateli 

'  quitted  tlie  parlour,  which  thus  during  a  few  moments  was  entireli 

I  empty.     The  young  hostess  advanced  hastily  towards  me,  and 

j  taking  my  htmd,  "  You  are  Fritz  B— :  I  cannot  mistake/*    AsUmi^ 

ished,  indeed  half  alarmed,  I  immediately  assented ;  however,  she  sooa 

trtinquillized  me  by  saying,  **  Have  no  uneasiness^   I  will  not  betray 

you,     I  knew  you  in  a  moment,  notwithstanding  your  disguise }  for 

during  several  years  I  saw  you  every  day.     1  am  the  daughter  of  the 

baker  at  Ham,  who  lived  opposite  to  your  boarding-school,   and  man? 

•  is  the  cake  you  have  had   from  us.*'     We  had  a  hearty  laugh,  as  wef' 

(  at  my  terror  on  her  addressing  me,  as  at  recoilectious  of  that  time — si 

taking  care,  however,  that  none  of  ibe  soldiers  might  remark  on  tb< 

entrance  that  we  were  acquainted.     She  informed  her  husband  of  mi 

hiaUiry,  who  forthwith  became  interested  in  it ;  and  after  treating  m€ 

to  the  best — an  attention  which  at  my  years  was  highly  acceptable — he 

^  brought  me  himself  next  morning  early  through  the  Lipper  Heath,  and 

on  taking  leave  urged  strongly  upon  me  a  loan  of  money  to  aid  me  on 

mv  journey  ;  I  was  touched  by  his  kind  offer,  but  did  not  avail  myself 

I  of  it.  '  ' 

^  After  a  very  tiresome  and  fatiguing  walk  I  reached  Shermbeck  late 

in  the  evening,  found  out  the  house  of  Madame  Gottfrinks,   and  wis 

welcomed  by  the  true-liearled  soul  with  expressions  of  joy,  which  in 

these  our   times  are  rare  enough  in  her  clais.     At  first  she  did  not 
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recollect  me,  as  we  liad  not  met  for  seven  years  ;  but  when  I  &aid  to 
her,  **  Ah,  JWariek,  hast  thou  then  forgotten  thy  own  Fritz  P"  she  fell 
ypon  my  neck  in  a  U)rrent  of  tears^  to  which  succeeded  her  nstonUfa- 
meiit,  that  her  denr  Fritz,  her  dear  son,  should  have  grown  so  tall  and 
strong.  Here,  after  the  repose  of  a  few  days,  I  recovered  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  my  nine  days'  walk  ;  the  good  woiiiaa  did  ail  she  could  to 
make  my  abode  in  her  house  a»  comfortable  aa  poesible,  and  during 
this  time  took  a  journey  to  Wesel,  that  she  might  inquire  into  the 
state  of  alfairs  there,  and  inform  my  dear  mother  of  my  near  arrival. 
It  was  arranged  that  I  should  enter  the  maternal  home  as  a  young 
student. 

1  left,  therefore^  my  respectable  painter-costume  nt  my  old  nurse's; 
and^  after  three  days'  rest,  set  out  as  a  pedestrian  for  Wesel,  where  I 
was,  before  long^  pressed  to  the  heart  of  my  dear,  my  long  on  my  ac- 
count anxious  mothen  Certainly  this  period- — during  which,  after  so 
cont»iderable  nn  absence,  I  rejoiced  in  the  affection  and  society  of  that 
tender  parent — was  infinitely  happy  ;  nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  some 
weeks*  I  felt  the  necessity  of  a  more  active  mode  of  life — above  all,  of 
returning  to  the  jirofession  which  1  had  been  constrained  to  forego  in 
«o  un  ex  (Tec  ted  and  painful  a  manner.  The  accounts  we  had  of  the 
•tate  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  results  therefrom,  became  day 
after  day  more  nnfavourablcj  and  therefore  more  exciting.  Hamelin, 
Nimburg,  and  Magdeburg  had  already  fallen  ;  to  them  fuliowed,  within 
a  short  space  of  time,  tbe  remaining  Important  fortresses  of  Prussia; 
and  when  we  became  fully  aware  of  Blucher  s  capitulation  at  Lubeck* 
and  of  Prince  Hohen lobes  at  Breslaw,  to  remain  at  home  was  insup* 
portable.  I  agreed  with  a  youthful  friend  and  schoolfellow  upon  a  plan 
for  joining  stealthily  the  Prussian  amiy,  then  on  the  Polish  frontier;  and 
thus  place  ourselves  under  the  standard  to  which  our  birth  called  us. 

I  left  Wesel  for  Munster,  where  my  above-mentioned  friend  resided 
with  his  family.  Unfortunately,  a  short  time  previous  he  had  written 
to  me  in  detail  upon  our  plan  ;  this  letter  the  ever*watchful  French 
police  had  broken  open,  copied,  and  then,  resealed,  and  dispatched  it 
to  me;  and  so,  upon  my  arrival  at  Munster,  I  was  laid  hold  of  by  the 
^ensd  armes,  and  quite  unexpectedly  lodged  in  an  empty  chamber  of 
the  guard-house  forming  a  part  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  of  historical 
memory,  on  account  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  l64iL  Before  my 
door,  before  the  windows  of  my  chamber,  stood  gentinels;  my  bag- 
gage was  closely  inspected,  my  knife  and  tinderbox,  besides  all  my 
money,  were  taken  away.  As  is  usual,  various  reports  arose  as  to  the 
causes  of  my  arrest :  some  made  me  out  a  Russian  spy  ;  others  main- 
tained, upon  good  grounds  they  uthrmed,  that  I  had  been  hatching  a 
plot  against  the  life  of  Napoleon,  and  the  like  fables.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  in  order  to  know  so  important  a  person,  at  least 
by  sight,  there  should  have  been  daily  a  crowd  of  people  assembled  before 
my  windows  ;  this  was  in  some  measure  an  amu^iement  to  me,  hut,  alas  I 
not  a  very  lasting  one.  The  adjuncts  to  my  imprisonment  were  not 
calculated  to  console  me  fur  my  mischance :  a  bench  like  those  in  a 
guard-room,  a  table,  and  a  stool,  composed  my  furniture.  But  with 
all  my  privations  1  could  not  at  anv  rate  complain  of  solitude,  for  out 
of  every  corner  and  crevice  issued  in  unbroken  train  whole  troops  of 
the  prettiest  little  mice,  in  order,  as  lords  of  the  uiaiior,  to  claim  their 
tribute  out  of  my  provisions.  Their  effrontery  suited  nowise  my  un- 
spoiled appetite,  and   with  a  couple   of  plates  I  contrived  a  trap  for 
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J  an  unliappy  mouse  ;  these  I  threw  evcrf 
morning  to  my  trusty  shoe-black,  whose  thirst  for  my  ac<^uainUDC« 
was  not  yet  quenched^  and  who,  when  all  the  rest  had  forsaken  m^ 
nitide  a  point  of  vi&iting  me  dally  nnder  my  window. 

I  was  permitted  to  receive  my  meals  from  the  family  of  my  friend ; 
but  all  my  food  was  carefuOy  examined  by  the  guards  that  no  inteili 
gence  nor  anything  suspicious  might  reach  me  by  that  meana.  Meal, 
bread,  and  cakes  were  subdivided,  and  a  police-officer  took  a  spoonbill 
of  my  soup  at  every  meal*  I  was  allowed  only  one  such  spoon  and  t 
blunt  fork.  All,  according  to  their  notion b>  was  safely^  ordered^  jet  I 
managed  to  circumvent  their  vigilance  and  longsighted  regulataoQi ; 
for  I  succeeded  in  transmitting  to  my  friend  a  billet  from  me,  and  in 
the  following  manner.  Lieutenant  Von  Poblotxky  had  been  arrested 
at  the  same  time  with  me,  and  it  was  essential  that  we  should  agree 
in  our  answers  in  the  examination  to  which  we  were  to  be  submitted 
upon  an  approaching  day,  and  I  wanted  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
him  upon  this  point.  My  friefcd  had  been  one  of  a  body  of  troops  that 
capitulated  in  Hamelin^  but  J  had  entered  into  no  engagement  nith 
France,  and  was  not,  therefore,  near  so  culpable*  As  I  said  before^  Lis 
mother  sent  nre  daily p  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  and  I  knew  that  her 
two  grown-up  daughters,  charged  with  all  the  cares  of  her  smaJi 
liimsekeeping,  w^ould  naturally  attend  also  to  the  cleansing  of  tlie 
uteUiiiilH :  upon  that  I  grounded  my  plan.  Since  I  had  neither  pen^ 
ink,  nor  paper^  I  sought  about  for  substitutes,  and  soon  found  them  in 
a  piece  of  dry  tobacco  paper,  which  served  gloriously  for  my  letter. 
splinter  of  wood  for  my  pen,  and  a  good  scratch  with  the  same  in  the 
fingers  of  my  left  hand,  afforded  a  provision  of  the  finest  red  ink  that 
could  he  desired  for  my  purpose.  When  all  I  had  to  intimate  was  bj 
these  means  written,  I  enclosed  the  billet  in  several  folds  of  old  paper, 
and  pushed  it  into  the  spout  of  the  tea-pot,  which  1  did  not  see  car- 
ried away  without  agitation.  All  happened  as  I  had  foreseen ;  the 
eldest  daughter  washed  my  tea-pot,  and  becoming  aware  of  some  im- 
pediment which  her  endeavours  could  not  remove,  called  upon  her 
sweetlieart.  Lieutenant  Von  Wrede,  wiio  was  present^  to  assist  her. 
He,  wIto  knew  where  the  tea-pot  came  from,  was  struck  by  the  in- 
cident, (he  was  skilled  in  such  practices,  being  an  old  Lubecker ;) 
means  of  a  little  stick  he  set  the  spout  free  from  its  extraneous  000^3 
tents,  and  ran,  full  of  joy,  with  his  discovered  treasure  into  anoth 
room.  The  next  day  Poblotzky  obtained  the  billet,  and  I  my  answ^ 
in  as  mysterious  a  manner,  but  a  more  clever  one,  since  female  adroit 
ness  contrived  and  executed  it.  Our  cake  was,  as  usual,  split  in  two^l 
hut  on  this  day  lined  with  alices  of  meat;  the  crumb  was  removed  from] 
the  cuke,  a  little  note  slipped  in,  and  then  the  crumb  replaced,  Trulj 
the  notes  ran  some  risk  of  being  eaten  up,  but  were  rescued  in  tim^ 
luckily,  since  mine  to  Poblotzky  contained  an  important  intimation, 
and  I,  in  turn,  was  glad  to  find  it  had  not  been  intercepted.  How 
often  have  \ve  laughed  since  ovei  a  cake  prepared  in  like  manner, 
thinking  of  those  far  more  important  ones  and  of  those  anxious  m<K 
nientsf  After  the  lupse  of  some  days,  I  was  admitted  to  my  examina- 
tion, which  was  accompanied  by  all  the  ceremonial  due  to  the  rank  of 
an  officer*  General  Courbonvilte,  chief  of  the  gensd'armerie,  was  pre- 
sident, and  the  court  was  composed  of  twenty -one  members — a  bad 
sign  for  me,  as  it  was  a  court  empowered  to  award  life  or  death.  Th 
proceedings  were  in  the  French  language,  which  I  was  master  of^  and 
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therefore  1  declined  an  interpreter  ;  but  having  avowed  tbat  my  inten- 
tion had  been  to  join  the  Prussian  army,  the  examination  soon  closed- 
Upon  my  making  tin's  confession,  I  saw  a  lively  aliirm  in  the  features 
of  tiie  hearers,  which  gave  way  to  emotions  of  compasaioo,  as  it  might 
well  be  supposed  that  my  youth  and  inexperience  alone  had  led  me  in- 
considerately to  make  such  a  reply.  The  President  now  observed, 
tliat  **  an  oHicer  who  does  not  keep  his  parole  of  honour,  whether  friend 
or  enemy,  deserves  death  ;  and  you  are  that  person,  sir  !" 

I  answered  that  tbts  observation  could  not  apply  to  me,  since  upon 
tlie  disbanding  of  our  regiment,  I  had  not  in  any  way  given  my  word 
not  to  serve  against  France,  nor  was  under  any  engagement  to  that 
csountry.  This  deposition  I  was  called  upon  to  prove  ;  but  in  spite  of 
my  youth  and  inexperience,  I  felt  it  was  safer  for  me  to  stand  merely 
upon  my  defence,  and  demanded,  therefore,  that  proof  should  be 
offered  to  the  contrary. 

At  my  second  examination,  which  shortly  followed,  things  presented 
a  belter  aspect.  I  saw  by  the  court  thu!  my  case  stood  not  so  badly, 
particularly  as  I  had  used  the  precaution  to  indicate  Cassel  as  my 
birth  pluce  inatead  of  Cleves — for  Cleves  was  at  that  time  under 
French  dominion, — and  thus  I  should  have  had  the  intention  of  serving 
against  my  own  government.  The  judgment  of  the  president  was  then 
made  known  to  me  ;  it  was  to  this  elfect :— that  my  deposition  had  been 
found  correct — tliat  is  to  say,  I  had  not  given  my  word  of  honour,  and 
therefore  was  not  to  be  shot,  as  would  otherwise  have  been  the  con- 
sequence. The  conclusion  informed  me  that  my  ca^e  would  be  con- 
sidered at  head-quarters^  from  whence  the  final  judgment  was  to  be 
awaited. 

Notwithstanding  the  happily-ended  crisis  which  had  held  my  life 
in  jeopardy,  there  was  no  change  in  my  manner  of  hfe,  except  that 
jny  fatherly  guardian.  Provost  Offelsmfyer,  obtained  permission  to 
visit  me.  This  worthy  man  cheered  me  op  by  word  und  deed ;  but 
could  not  conceal  from  me  that  the  decision  of  my  fate  might  yet  be  a 
long  time  retarded.  In  fact,  several  weeks  passed  by  in  annoying  un- 
certainly and  deadly  cftnui ;  until  at  length,  one  morning  very  early,  it 
was  imparted  to  me  that  I  was  to  be  taken  to  France  as  a  prisoner  of 
wan  At  the  same  time  the  order  was  placed  before  me;  it  came  from 
Pultusc,  and  was  signed  "  Alexander  Berthier/'  This  decision  was 
like  a  thunderbolt  to  me  ;  perhaps,  like  so  many  others,  I  should  be 
dragged  into  the  heart  of  France ;  there,  disregarded  and  forgotten,  to 
while  away  the  best  years  of  my  life  Inactive  and  useless.  The  obser- 
vations of  my  guardian  rescued  me  from  my  despair;  he  represented 
to  me  how  changeful  good  and  evil  are  in  life,  and  that  my  fortunes, 
loo,  might  brighten  up  \vhen  least  foreseen  by  me.  This  conversation 
so  strengthened  me  under  my  misfortune,  that  1  began  the  preparations 
for  my  jonrney  in  better  spirits.  It  took  place  next  morning  with  all 
the  honours  of  a  grand  retinue  ;  for  a  crowd  of  people  assembled  to 
witness  the  departure  of  so  important  a  personage  as  report  described 
me  to  be,  and  the  accompaniments  of  it  might  well  justify  their  notions 
of  the  matter,  for  the  arrangements  to  my  escort  would  have  sufficed 
for  the  sitrveiUance  of  half-a-dozen  such  criminals  as  myself.  In  front 
of  the  guardhouse,  where  the  soldiers  stood  under  arms,  I  found  a 
postchaise  and  four,  attended  by  a  non  ^commissioned  officer  and  four 
gensd'armes  on  horseback  ;  in  the  carriage  was  a  quartermaster,  wLo 
announced  himself  as  my  companion  and  guard — shewed  me  his  loaded 
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carbine,  and*  opening  the  pan  of  it^  pointed  out  the  powder  to  nej 
We  thus  arrived  at  Weael,  wliere  I  was  assigned  a  qaarler  in  tte 
citndel  until  farther  (irders  ;  hut,  ihrouph  the  entreatiei  of  my  mothir, 
I  obtained  the  favour  of  passing  three  days  in  her  hoii&e,  though  otil| 
in  company  with,  and  under  the  svn^Uhncr  of,  my  qunrteroiMter,  wm 
m  time  made  himself  known  as  ii  well-educnted  young  man  of  pood 
iumily.  He  naturally  met  with  the  friendliest  treatment  frutn  m 
mother,  and  shewed  himself  so  senable  of  ttj  that  he  aa  little  at  pos- 
sible disturbed  our  intercourse. 

The  delay  nllowed  us  only  too  quickly  passed  by,  and  I  ported  &«n 
my  beloved  mother  after  a  sorrowful  adieu,  the  bitterDe&s  of  which  irti 
Increased  by  the  presentiment  that  we  should  never  meet  agmin  in  tkii 
world.     Never  more  have  I  seen  her  face  light  up  with  joy  on  iiie«ttii| 
me — never  more  felt  my  heart  revive  by  her  ineitbaasuble  mSectioii. 
She  died  during  my  Imprisonment ;  her  last  thought,  her  latt  wofidi 
were  directed  to  me*      Through  the   commandant's    kindness*  I  ob- 
tained a  relay  to  Cologne^  but  which  I  exchanged  for  two  places  in  thi 
stage- couch.     Here,  to  my  great  regret,  I  was  separated  horn  mj  eooi- 
punion,  and    entered  the  French  territory  accompanied  by  i  aiiigk 
gensd'arme ;  he  was  exchanged  at  every  pO!st>   and    received  hi  bii 
attention  to  my  worthy  person  five  francs,  had  moreover  his  i       " 
itlie   second    place    in   the  coach.     I  was  nllowed  to  stop 
Cologncj  and,  by  permission  of  the  humane  commandaji^  it 
sttrveiliance  of  the  gensd'armes,  u^^von  giving   my  word  of  bmH 
apprar  at  ihe  appointed  time.     I  then  obtained  a  reky  of  foiw 
ito  CoblenlJE,  which  was  at  that  time  a  great  inddgence  for  a  piinMr 
lof  war.     And  here  my  favourable  star  seemed  to  decline;   rel&y»  wmr9 
Jlienceferth  out  of  the  question,  and  only  aa  a  peculiar  (arottr  J  wns 
Mranted  a  wretched  saddle-horse  from  one  post  to  another,  audi  hmd  Ui 
Ipass  the  nights  in  the  prison,  or  pay  a  high  price  to  the  goTenortf  il 
Ifor  a  room  to  sleep  in.     My  road  lay  through  a  country  psrlieQlnlT 
liuteresting  and  agreeable  to  a  youth  who  had   not  too  far  ith  hdtioo 
kliim  the  tales  and  narratives  of  childhood — namely,  through  the  »* 
^Called  Valley  of  Martyrs,  in  which  the  fair  Genofesa  lived  and  of- 
fered., and  which  has  in  later  times  obtained  a  second  bad  renonm  is 
tlie  cruelties  of  Schinderhannes.     I  know  not  what  appearance  tkn 
part  of  the  country  now  has,  but  formerly  it  was  higJily  romantic ;  kiQ 
and  dale  were  delightfully  intermixed,  and  although  these  ma j  resiiUl 
the  same,  yet  surely  those  venerable  clumps  of  old  trees  which  iJbm 
adorned  them  must  have  disappeared. 

When  I  strnVed  at  Luxemburg,  it  was  made  known  to  me  hj  the  frit 
adjutant,  lliat  this  for  some  time  was  to  be  my  abode  *  and  t  le«niedito 
tliut  between  thirty  and  forty  Hessian  officers  wer*  d  hef^  m 

hostages,  among  them  the  Prince  of  Solms  Brauii  o  formcrlr 

commanded  the  Hessian  regiment  of  hussars^  as  al^o  my  own  colafiH 
and  the  captain  of  mj  company.  I  was  put  into  the  Fort  8l  Eqirit 
which  I  dyrst  not  leave  nor  even  walk  upon  h»  rampart,  nithoogh  tir 
position  of  this  small  citadel  made  every  attempt  at  tiight  itnpoaoblc^  I 
tried  lo  establish  myself  as  comfortalJiy  as  was  possible  in  my  ifM* 
grated  cbumber,  and  the  c/iw//i  of  the  few  first  days  soon  vanithed  ii 
the  society  of  the  Commandant  of  the  place,  Monnicur  I^Iackin,  *b« 
became  a  kind  ^ympathi8ing  friend  to  me.  I  wajs  very  well  off  I 
for  though  the  allowance  was  only  29  francs  15  sous  a«moxitfa» 
provisions  were  so  cheapj   colonial  produce  excepted,  whieh 
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time  I  dispensed  with  easilr,  that  one  ooald  Iiv«  exocdia^  vcfl  ^ftm 
this  moderate  rerenoe.  In  an  enclosed  comer  of  the  fat  the  eiBYitis 
were  kept  in  custody — a  reroltiog  eonanmitT.  ia  ■It^it  ridaasr  I 
felt  myself  qnite  uncomfortable,  and  wboae  deeds  were  sumi  cp  t» 
me  regularly  at  dinner  and  sopper  by  Feroo,  their  supeiiBlf  1i  iif.  wkh 
whom  I  boarded.  These  criminals  wore  iroo  ^aias  im  fn  af  hnees. 
which  joined  on  to  another  encompassing  the  body,  the  lart  cafiBg  ia 
a  chain  twelve  feet  long,  to  whidi  was  fastened  a  m-fitmmdn  cmmtm- 
ball  in  an  iron  box.  In  this  cooditioo  they  worked  aad  slept,  aad  traly 
were  not  to  be  envied ;  bat  they  wdl  ^eserrod  a  hcarr  fmamkmtmt 
for  their  crimes.  In  any  attempt  to  escape  they  were  iia»fdiniJi 
recognisable,  for  every  fourteen  days  their  heads  were  dmdr  ikmwti, 
while  on  the  contrary,  the  beard  was  allowed  to  grow  free  and  aahia. 
dered,  which  gave  them  a  terrific  appearuice.  la  the  essmeaf  a  few 
weeks,  my  life,  at  first  so  moootooous,  became  moch  sMre  ruied  aad 
airreeable,  through  an  acquaintance  with  an  inhabitant  of  iMumhmig, 
M ons.  Cherion,  a  well-informed  man,  who  posMssed  withia  the  fiwt  a 
sarden  and  summer-house ;  in  the  latter  was  a  tolcrahie  rmUfttiim  of 
books,  which  he  placed  entirely  at  my  disponL  I  ande  aa  iaesasider' 
aide  use  of  them,  and  became  thereby  quite  faariKar  with  the  bcit 
French  authors,  and  this  in  a  certain  measnre  mwde  me  fiwget  aiy  he- 
loved  family,  and  calmed  my  lang^Mig  after  liberty  and  aa  adm  pfi». 
feasion.  The  French  officers,  too,  were  frieadly,  and  lisiced  mte  fre- 
quently— ^for  in  those  days  it  was  remarkable,  mid  to  theai  fheiifsii 
interesting — that,  as  they  said,  "  a  German  shoald  aadentaad  Freacfc, 
and  even  that  he  could  rcaid  it,  young  as  he  waa." 

About  two  months  after  my  arrival  at  Loxcmboig,  the  great 
powder  exploeimi  took  place  whidi  kid  peat  part  of  tht  tawa  m 
mins.  Upon  the  7th  of  June,  1807»  a  vic&at  stona  anae,  wfcicii  (~ 
charged  itself  upon  the  fortress  into  a  powder  auigai ' 
the  so-named  Rahm,  a  part  of  the  breastwork,  thca  ( 
a  hundred  quintals  of  gunpowder,  placed  in  a  tawcr 
the  rock,  and  the  first  story  of  whidi  was  boilt  of  sqoare-eot  sfiWMX 
The  noise,  the  commotion,  and  the  umversal  terror  were  as  fiearHal  as 
the  havoc  brought  about  by  the  storm.  The  whole  iawer  tyn  af 
Grand,  which  lay  exactly  under  the  Rahm,  was  shattered,  aad  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  corpses  were  takea  out  af  the  rwaa  aad 
rubbish,  as  soon  as  some  review  could  be  made  af  the  terrible  calaanty, 
which  during  an  hour  enveloped  the  whole  neighbaorhasd  ia  saMke  aad 
dust.  On  &e  eastern  side,  too,  of  the  upper  tvwa.  sU  the  wmdmn 
were  broken  in  the  churches  and  houses ;  and  stAoca  frwi  tlxr  sca^Ba* 
aine  even  reached  the  opposite  saborb  ^i  ParfonthsL  One  «f  thm 
glanced  by  a  joung  woman  who  was  rinsing  clothes  at  the  brw4,  aad 
whilst  it  earned  away  the  whole  front  of  fier  Ua:  as  if  cot  of  by  a 
knife,  it  left  her  skull  uninjured,  so  that  she  ma^Kt  have  been  a  kmg 
time  in  torture  if  the  surgeons  had  not  come  to  the  relief  of  her  appall* 
ing  anguish  by  opening  her  veins,  thus  prornriag  for  her  a  aMie 
speedy  dissolution. 
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^<  Shall  those  who  panue  a  profession  which  requires  education,  knowledge  d 
the  world,  profound  acquirement,  elevation  of  mind,  and  every  ^t  of  nature,  be 
the  objects  of  continual  humiliation  ?  Shall  they  in  no  respect  be  on  an  equality 
with  the  rest  of  the  public  ?  What  I  shall  the  monarch  who  commands  me  t* 
appear  before  him,  the  author  who  submits  his  productions  to  me,  the  public  wbe 
come  to  hear  and  applaud  me,  all  have  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  yet  I  psHW 
none  ?  I  am  obedient  to  the  authority  placed  over  me,  I  add  new  hcaotiw  to  ^ 
characters  entrusted  to  me,  I  enable  the  public  to  paaa  their  hoars  agreeably,  uui  I 
am  rewarded  by  contempt !  The  disgrace  whidi  is  attempted  to  be  attaciied  ti 
the  profession  of  the  stage  is  a  reflectioo  upoo  the  nation  that  suffers  it.** 

Madame  Claibov. 

Of  all  the  cants  that  now  pervade  a  minor  portion  of  periodicil 
criticism,  that  which  affects  disdain  of  actors  is  surely  the  most  in- 
consistent and  ungprateful ;  since  the  most  emphatic  contemner  of 
the  man  and  his  vocation, — he  whose  pen  has  been  exercised  daring 
the  morning  in  writing  down  the  bitterest  contempt  of  the  artist 
and  his  art,  may  be  seen  in  the  evening  laboriously  elbowing  his 
way,  sometimes  at  the  peril  of  life  or  limb,  through  a,  stubborn  and 
offensive  crowd,  in  eager  solicitude  to  witness  a  display  of  those 
talents,  the  very  existence  of  which  he  has  perhaps  previously  de- 
nied, or  at  least  questioned ;  or  if  at  any  time  compelled  to  join  the 
popular  voice  of  praise,  it  follows  that  in  proportion  to  the  admission 
of  his  own  enjoyment  of  the  acting,  the  more  implacable  is  his  ani- 
mosity towards  the  actor. 

There  is  something  in  this  more  than  natural,  and  philosophy 
might,  we  think,  find  it  out. 

It  is  pretended  by  blind  detractors,  that  the  lives  of  actors  and 
actresses  are  consequently  and  necessarily  immoral.  Actors  ire 
not  supposed  to  be  exempt  from  the  frailties  of  their  fellow- 
men  ;  their  follies,  vanities,  and  vices  are  in  common :  but  to  saj 
that  they  are  more  depraved  than  any  other  class,  is  most  illiberal 
and  unjust.  The  wisest  and  best  have  encouraged  the  stage.  That 
"  majestic  teacher  of  moral  and  religious  wisdom,"  Dr.  Johnson,  not 
only  wrote  for  it,  but  held  intimacy — nay,  friendship,  with  an  actor: 
many  divines  have  also  contributed  to  the  literature  of  the  Drama, 
and  held  fellowship  with  its  professors.  Vice  will  creep  into  a 
theatre,  as  well  as  into  other  buildings  made  with  human  hands; 
and  "  where 's  the  place  whereinto  vile  things  sometimes  intrude 
not?"  However  individual  prejudice  may  refuse  to  admit  the 
public  benefit  derived  from  a  theatre,  that  place  of  concourse  and 
refinement  has  "  done  the  state  some  service,"  and  which  the  state 
acknowledges  by  its  legal  sanction  and  general  patronage.  To  at- 
tempt to  convince  these  pseudo-moralists  that  actors  are  partaken 
of  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  qualities  of  our  common- nature,  would 
be  a  bootless  task  ;  but  to  the  unprejudiced  and  fair-judging,  i 
brief  counter-statement,  while  we  are  upon  the  subject,  may  not  be 
deemed  intrusive  or  blameable ;  and  we  venture  upon  the  theme, 
albeit  "  unmusical  to  Volscian  ears." 

The  interior  of  a  London  theatre  is  composed  of  a  very  nume^ 
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rous  and  YUied  class  of  haman  bcm^ 
curtain  form  bat  a  small  nombcr  compared  witk ' 
whose  silent  labours  uphold  the  building  in  an  a 
nuraerically  and  conduct vdy  coiuideral,  mre  a£  m  maA  inpart- 
ance  to  public  gratification,  as  are  the  acton  tlwliii  TW  r»- 
rious  members  of  this  body  are  of  all  degrees  lad  tifiiiiai  in 
— the  ignorant  and  weU-informed  —  the  ridh  lad  tke  paer — dot 
master  and  the  servant.  Many  of  these  hombkr  aids  kaiv  heeB 
bred  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre,  and  know  no  olbcr  mhmk  q£ 
morality  for  six  days  out  of  the  aeren ;  yet  a  aaofe  4ni1u1i  act  mi 
people  are  not  to  be  found  labouring  for  their  weekly  yktmrr  m 
any  public  establishment  in  the  kingdom  If  the  mtmmyJMn^  a£  a 
theatre  necessarily  engender  vice,  and  render  iu  ibovw  wont  tkan 
those  of  people  who  congregate  in  other  pabHc  buildings,  haw  k  k 
that  vice's  usual  concomitant — criav,  is  so  seldom  heard  of?  Haw 
18  it  that,  in  the  "  volumes  of  report"*  which  reach  .as  thrangh  the 
columns  of  the  public  press,  we  so  rsrely  see  a  mrmhrr  of  this 
much-abused  body  cited  in  the  dafly  registry  of  depravity,  < 
and  murder?  Years  elapse  without  ome  instancr  of 
qnency  being  laid  bare  by  judicial  inquiry ;  and  yet  t 
hold  no  patent  of  exemption  from  legal  correction :  ao  Cv  from  k^ 
the  actions  of  such  persons  are  more  exposed  and  open  to  i' 
and  comment  than  others.  If  on  the  stsge  an  actor  give 
refuse  or  fail  to  fulfil  the  just  expectation  of  his  anrtirm 
forget  his  assumed  character  in  public,  summary  vcBgeancr 
ously  overtakes  him :  if  he  forget  his  nrivate  chancur, 
open-mouthed  in  his  condemnation ;  ana,  if  he 
law,  the  law  will  surely  be  his  schoolmaster. 

It  is  too  true,  that  we  have  more  than  onee  heard  of  an  i 
having  incurred  the  disgrace  of  being  for  a  certain  portion  of  time 
sent  to  Coventrtf  by  his  brethren  and  the  laws  of  propriccy ;  hat  we 
never  yet  heard  of  one  being  sent,  even  for  a  septennial  scaaon,  ta 
any  penal  settlement  by  the  Uws  of  his  country  ;  and  fmher,  there 
is  not,  we  believe,  a  sectary  instance  on  record,  of  an  actor  or  ac- 
tress,— though  they  may  have  died  many  times  in  public  upon  their 
own  8tage,--having  made  their  final  exit  on  the  plat^Dm  of  the  Old 
Bailey  or  elsewhere.  Let  these  negative,  bnt  saiely  not  in^  meAtr- 
able  evidences  in  favour  of  the  childfen  of  Theapts,  and  of  the 
innoxious  tendency  of  stage  represeatadons  to  denMiraHze  the  pro- 
lessors,  in  some  measure  relax  the  animosity  of  the  indiscrioinoCe 
censurer ;  let  him  ''  bind  them  as  a  sign  upon  his  hand,  and  they 
will  be  as  frontlets  before  his  eyes  "  when  he  takes  op  his  critical 
pen. 

Or  better  than  this, — let  him,  if  he  can,  make  acquaintance  with 
such  men  as  Charles  Kemble,  Charles  Young,  (th^  may  be  met 
with  in  the  best  society,)  Mr.  laston,  or  others  of  our  pattern  actors. 
His  dislike  to  the  fraternity  will  then  vanish  into  thin  air,  and  he 
will  thenceforth  join  in  Barry  Cornwall's  eulogium  on  the  profession 
generallv ;  or  at  least  adopt  that  gentleman's  recorded  opinion  of  the 
actors  themselves,  namely,  that  **  they  are  am  active  and  imielUgetU 
body  of  men,  and  beyond  comparison  the  most  awnising  company  extant/' 
Having  said  thus  much  for  the  ''poor  player,"  cmr  more  im- 
mediate concern  is  with  the  feminine  portion  of  the  community. 
From  these  fair  flowers  we  would  form  a  garland  to  be  placed  over 
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the  mirror  of  the  young  actress  on  her  6rst  entrance  into  a  tiieHii^ 
afl  a.n  incitement  to  virtue^  and  to  remind  us  bow  advantigeo 
in  a  politick  point  of  view,  it  i&  to  have  regard  to  private  chancter. 
D'Alembert  truly  observed,  **  that  the  chastity  of  actresiei  is  mort 
exposed  than  that  of  any  other  women;  but  then/'  he  adds,  **tbe 
glory  of  the  victory  ought  to  be  the  greater."  We  further  qiuHi 
from  him  (for  we  love  authorities  in  all  eases)  an  opinion*  tkil 
^  grant  but  distinctions  to  virtuous  actresses,  and  their  order 
be  the  most  severe  of  all  with  regard  to  morals/'  D'Aleml 
speculation  referred,  of  course,  to  his  own  countrywomen,  but 
applies  equally  to  ours ;  and  in  calling  the  reader's  attention  to  tht 
history  of  those  females  who,  by  their  beauty,  talents,  and  priv! 
merits,  have  severally  attained  rank  and  station,  out  of  a  professioil 
little  congenial  to  anj^,  after  the  glow  of  early  enthusiasm  has  pined 
away,  it  will  appear,  that  from  the  moment  of  such  elevitiofli 
their  conduct  and  character  have  been  remarkable  for  every  activ«j 
moral  ouality.  Not  a  solitary  case  of  an  actress,  exalted  by  heB\ 
husband's  rank,  and  sharing  with  him  the  general  privileges  of  hit 
high  position,  can  be  adduced,  of  one,  so  distinguished,  having  di»* 
graced  it.  In  reference  to  our  purposed  ckapLrt  of  jUmers,  ciiUei' 
from  the  theatrical  parUrre^  and  transplanted  by  noble  hands  to  *'  a 
more  removed  ground/'  we  must  regret  that  our  Brst  speciaien, 
^rsi  by  chronological  claim  of  precedence  and  right  of  rank,  is  nol 
presented  in  such  perfect  odour  to  the  moral  sense,  as  we  hioped' 
It  would  be  when  we  selected  it  as  a  sample  of  the  whole.  Thi 
goodly  blossom  did  not,  it  seems,  escape  a  parCiaJ  canker ;  but,  at 
in  fuller  bloom  it  attained  a  great  and  permanent  lustre,  we  must 
not  throw  it  aside,  (indeed  our  wreath,  without  it,  would  be  incom- 

{)lete,)  remembering  that  in  Persia  the  rose  is  not  considered  worth- 
ess  until  it  has  lost  its  ** hundred  leaves/'  and  that  in  our  owa 
country  the  judicious  lapidary  does  not  cast  away  a  splendid  di«^ 
mond,  because  he  has  detectecl  in  it  one  flaw. 

Having  premised  thus  much«  we  at  once  present  to  our  indul 
reader  Her  Grace 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  BOLTON, 

(the   ORIOfNAL   ''POILY"   IN    **  THE  BBGGAR8*  OPBaA*") 

The  person  BO  long  known  and  celebrated  under  the  name  of  3fur1 
Fenton,  was   the  daughter  of  a  Mr*  fieswick,  a  lieutenant  in  th« 
Navy,  and  was  born  in  1708.     Shortly  after  her  birth,  her  raothe 
married  a  Mr.  Fenton,  the  keeper   of   a  cofiee>house    at  Churing 
Cross,  who  sensibly  considering  it  more  reputable  to  all  parties  th 
his  infatit  daughter-in-law   should  bear  his  name,  rather  tluin  tha 
of  her  father,  our  heroine  was  thenceforth,  until  the  period  of  he 
own  marriage,  known  only  as  La  tint  a  Fenio/K 

The  last  two  centuries  have  not,  perhaps,  produced  a  more  strik 
ing  instance  of  the  caprice  of  fortune,  than  in  the  history  of  tlii^ 
remarkable  person,— ^f  obscure  birth,  bred    up  in    the   bar  of 
public  coffee-house,  afterwards  placed  upon  the  boards  of  a  thetts 
and  ultimately  raised  to  the  first  rank  of  the  country. 

It   is  recorded  that  in  childhood  the  little  Lavinia  evinced  pre" 
cocious   talents,     with    extraordinary    faculties    and   acquirements*.! 
Amongst  other  natural  gifts,  she  was  found  to  posaess  a  dear  antf 
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Pmelodimis  voice,  and  gave  with  this  a  decided  evidence  of  a  musical 

tendency  and  taste.  As  she  increased  in  age  and  stature,  her  genius 
developed  itself  in  equttl  progression,  and  obtained  for  her  such 
notice  as  might  be  expected  from  the  publicity  of  her  situation^  in 
which  her  great  abilities  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
kahitucs  of  the  coflee-rooni.  So  much  general  praise,  added  to  his 
natural  shrewdness,  at  length  suggefvted  to  her  nominal  father  the 
prospective  advantages  that  might  ensue  from  a  proper  cultivation 
of  these  native  powers ;  and  it  followed,  that  efficient  masters  were 
engaged  to  instruct  the  young  Lavinia  in  various  branches  of  polite 
education^  especially  in  music. 

In  those  days  the  Italian  school  of  singing  w^as  little  known,  and 
less  practised  in    England,  a  well- ex  ecu  ted  Engligh  Itailiid  being 
Iconsidered   the  perfection  of  vocal  excellence*     In  this  style,  then 
liio  popular,  Lavinia  was  carefully  trained  ;  and,  if  we  may  rely  upon 
tthe  opinion  of  the  best  musical  judges  of  her  day,  and  the  great  re* 
putation  she  obtained.,  JMiss  Fenton  tnust  have  greatly  excelled  all 
contemporary  singers.     Her  exceeding  quickness  of  acquirement  and 
her  extraordinary  talents  were  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  her  father's 
patrons  and  friends,  that  the  report  of  her  varied  excellence  reached 
the  ears  of  the  manager  of  the  Hay  market  Theatre,  who  eventually 
engaged  her,  —  not,  as  it  appears,  exclusively  for  operatic  perform- 
^aiiceft,for  she  made  her  debt^i  in  the  character  of  MotiimiaAn  Ot way's 
ilay  of  **  The  Orphan/'  in  the  year  1 7^6,  she  being  then  eighteen 
rears  of  age.     The  experiment  was  as  successful  as  tlie  debutante^t 
Pinost  sanguine  friends  and  admirers  could  anticipate,  and   her  ira* 
provement   was   so  rapid,  that  Miss   Fenton    might  very  soon   be 
tiaid  to  be  the  faxhion.     Attractively  accomplished,  and  handsome  in 
person,  it  remained  but  to  know  her  rigid  proprietj^  of  conduct  ij/f 
t/ie  siajse,  to  seal  her  favouritism  with  "the  town,*'  and  win  for  the 
youngactress  universal  praise,  as  well  as  substantial  profit.  In  those 
times  presents  were  the  usual  metlium  by  which  the  good  opinion  of 
the  public  was  evinced  out  of  the  theatre  for  performers  of  merit ; 
and  of  such,  actresses  might  boast  without  the  least  disparagement  to 
their  private  reputiition.     Costly  gifts  were  then  considered  but  ob- 
lations at  the  shrine  of  genius  and  virtue,  and  the  recipients  displayed 
them  not  only  without  any  impeachment  of  their  moral  conduct,  but 
'Without  the  slightest  imputation  of  sordid  or  servile  condescension. 
With  such  generally  distinguishing  manifestations  of  admiration, 
it  will  not  be  doubted  that  Miss  Fenton  attracted  more  particular 
proofs  of  her  admirable  qualities.     Amongst  her  many  professed 
adorers  appeared  a  young  man  of  very  high  rank,  but  not  of  equally 
exalted  principles.     This  person  made  every  effort  that  wealth  and 
libertine  passion  could  suggest,  to   draw  the   young   actress  from 
her    honest,   though   public    labours,    into   the   privacy   of  vicious 
ease;   and,  in  return  for  the   sacrifices  he  required    on   her  side, 
he  proposed  to  surrender  all  his  town-pleasures  (L  i\  vices),  and 
to  retire  w^ith  her  into  the  country,  upon  any  terms,  short  of  mar- 
riage, that  she  might  dictate.*     This  offer  was  soon  the  talk  of  the 

•  Here  let  it  ♦>e  nnu*d  by  the  prejudiced  reader,  who  may  have  been  tdd  nt  the 
mrtained  immnrality  of  the  side'Si?eneffi»  thai  tii  altnoit  nli  causes  of  railing  off  m 
feraftle  I'ondut  t  and  cbaracterj the  temptatiiHimid  tht?  tempter comt"  fmrni  without iha 
walls  of  a  theatre  ;  such  persons  are  iiia«tly  strajig^erfl  to  the  profeMion,  unveraed  iti 
tne  habits  of  actors,  and,  coasequently,  unvUiated  by  their  Umi«CuI  iwi4vc\%v\«^, 
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town,  for  "  his  tongue  became  hi  a  own  shaine*ii  orator."  It  was,  cotw 
sequently,  also  known  that  his  dishonourable  proposals  were  re- 
jected with  disdain ;  and  as  it  was  more  than  suspected  that  the 
young  lady  had  not  only  antidpated,  but  hoped  for  a  raorc  flattering 
result  from  his  attentions^  her  virtuous  conduct  endeared  her  still 
more  to  her  private  friends,  and  at  the  same  time  enhanced  htfi 
public  reputation.  ' 

Shortly  after  this  she  appeared  in  the  character  ofCherrif  in  **The 
Beaux  Stratagem/'  and  with  so  much  increased  success,  that  ^Ir. 
Rich,  the  manager  of  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,*  lured  her 
thither  by  an  olfer  of  a  larger  salary  ;  and  she,  who  had  so  recently 
repulsed  an  agreeable  but  dishonourable  lover,  and  refused  his  invi- 
tation to  luxury  and  ''  gold^  a  store  V*  was  not  proof  against  the  vas€ 
temptation  offered  by  this  rich  manager,  of — Jiftcen  Jt hilling t  per 
meei  / — an  offer  which  a  modern  coryphee  would  reject  with  indig- 
nation. On  these  sptendid  terms  our  heroine  made  her  first  appear* 
ance  at  this  theatre  on  the  15th  of  August  in  the  same  year^  in  the 
character  of  Lucilla,  in  "  The  Man's  the  Master/'  and  remained  at 
the  same  until  the  year  1728,  the  great  era  of  her  fame  and  fortune^ 
when  **The  Beggars'  Opera  "  was  produced,  in  which  31lss  Fentoo 
was  the  original  Polh/* 

The  unprecedented  popularity  of  this  opera  for  nearly  two  ccn* 
turies  is  known  to  aE  theatrical  amateurs ;  nevertheless,  >t  may  not  be 
deemed  irrelevant  in  this  place  to  introduce  some  interesting  parti- 
culars relating  to  it,  not  very  commonly  known.  On  its  first  repre- 
sentation its  success  was  doubtful,  until  after  tJie  openin|r  of  the  se- 
cond act,  when  the  chorus  of  **  Iiet  us  take  the  road/'  produced 
unanimous  applause,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  author.  The  cha* 
racier  of  Peachmi  was  modelled  upon  that  of  Jonathan  Wild,  the 
notorious  thief  and  thief-taker,  who,  two  or  three  years  before  the 
production  of  the  opera,  had  been  executed  for  his  innumerable  vil- 
knies.  FtvrcAww'j  methodical  and  business-like  perusal  of  the  Ty«> 
burn  list  was  but  a  representation  of  Wild's  daily  practice. 

Gay,  to  whom  and  his  party  the  Prime  Minister  was  inimical,  by 
frequent  comparison  in  this  opera  of  highwaymen  to  courtiers,  with 
other  political  allusions,  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  cha* 
racter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  like  other  prime  ministers,  had  a 
strong  party  against  him,  ready  to  find  a  parallel,  or,  at  least*  a 
resemblance,  between  the  two  characters.  The  following  fact  will 
show  what  both  friends  and  enemies  were  agreed  upon;  namely, 
that  Sir  Robert  possessed  a  large  fund  of  good  humour,  the  which 
few  accidents  could  overcome. 

In  the  scene  where  Feachum  and  Lockei  are  discovered  aettlingi 
their  nefarious  accounts.  Locket* s  song, 

**  When  you  censure  the  agB/'  ftcf 
had  such  an  effect  upon  the  audience,  that  the  major  part  of  it  sirnul*] 
taneously  turned  their  eyes  upon  the  stage-box,  where  the  minister] 
was  sitting,  and  loudly  encored  it.  Sir  Robert,  with  his  characterise | 
tic  acuteness,  instantly  felt  this  stroke,  and  received  it  with  good] 
temper  and  discretion ;  for,  no  sooner  w^as  the  song  a  second  time  I 
ended,  tlian  he  joined  in  the  general  applause,  and  called  for  another  j 

•  Known  now  as  the  prembes  of  Mr.  Spode^  the  china  manufacturer* 
t  This  flang  was  said  tw  be  written  by  Sivifu 
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^  etftfon  of  iL  By  this  means  he  brought  the  aydience  i 
perfect  gootl  humour  with  Lim,  that  a  spoDtaneotis  bunt  of  d 
"was  directed  to  him  from  every  part  of  the  house^  foUoweif  by  « 
general  huzza !  Not withstiin ding  this  pleasant  terminalloii  on  the 
night  in  question,  the  minister  could  not  on  any  future  occman,  for 
some  years  after,  satisfactorily  to  himself,  be  present  at  the  repre- 
aentation  of  this  opera,  on  account  of  the  many  allusiona  whkli  tlie 
audience  thought  proper  to  apply  to  his  political  character.  The 
first  song  was  believed  to  point  at  him  ;  and,  as  o^n  as  the  name  of 
2M  B(x>ty  recurred^  it  raised  a  Liugh  against  him.  The  scene  where 
Peachuvi  and  Locket  quarrel,  was  so  well  underalood  to  be  an  all o- 
aion  to  a  recent  dispute  between  the  two  minbters>  Lord  Towttsbend 
and  Sir  Robert,  that  it  created  convulsions  of  laughter  and  applaose*^ 

With  regard  to  the  moral  tendency  of  this  opera,  there  were  di- 
vided opinions  at  the  time.  On  one  side,  it  was  contended,  tlui  it 
placed  all  sorts  of  vice  in  the  most  odious  lighL  On  the  oclier,  it 
was  maintained  that  it  gave  encouragement,  not  only  to  viee^  bot 
crime ;  especially  by  making  a  highwayman  a  hero,  and  finally  dis- 
missing him  without  due  punishment.  Dr.  Johnson  leaned  to  die 
first  opinion ;  but  in  questions  of  this  sort,  facU  are  the  aoondeit 
critics <  Sir  John  Fielding  one  day  obaenred  to  Hagh  Kellyv  d«fflii|g 
one  of  the  successful  runs  of  *^  The  Beggars'  Opera,"  that  ^  be  cx^ 
pected  a  fresh  cargo  of  highwaymen ;"  adding,  tliat  *'on  every  sac* 
oessive  season  of  its  performance^  from  the  first  represcotatigo  aftte 
piece^  there  had  been  a  proportionate  nanber  nf  InghwsjaMn 
brought  to  bis  ofHce,  as  the  books  would  teitlfy.**  Hogli  Kdlj  bad 
the  curiosity  to  look  over  them^  by  Sir  John's  penniaiioD,  wsi^  Ibnnd 
the  assertion  literally  correct. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  poet  had  a  mora!  ptxrpoae  in  view  ; 
but  whether  the  end  justified  hit  expectation  of  good  eiecta  gpan 
tlie  vicious^  idle^  and  unlettered  portioa  of  iocktyj  m  wtrj 


LljUi^CMMtatfceftl. 


*  The  origin  of  this  qtiaml  has  since  been  frflil] 
Ipwtiir  manner  :-> 

^  Walpole,  after  quitting  the  pllMe,  ia  aae  d 
difertfd  with  Lord  Towmfaaod^  toon  liter  net  Mm  m  Coi  idi 
Court,  in  th«  presotce  oC  the  Uokt  of  Kevcaida,  Mj;  PiihMR,  C 
PeUtaoi.  The  convanatiaa  turaai  4MI  fwii%a  asj^iitfisay  alath, 
Walpole,  had  licea  idlaqnJabed.  TovadliBi^  hsvcvvr,  tiMa  fi 
meuuxe  should  be  maationedt  la  tba  Boats  of  C«^M«a»v  at  tW 
the  House  ihould  be  informed  '  thai  it  was  ^ca  ufj  Wi 
proponl  ai  inexpedient,  Towmhend  Mid«  ^Siaee  yoa 
€?oaimom  is  more  yofor  aflkir  thAn  nume,  I  iball  aet  fBiiM  ia  taj  ofJaJwi 
I  now  gire  way^  I  cannot  aroid  uinmiag»  iksK,  ^f^  "^  J^— **^f  ^  ^ 
mode  of  proceeding  iroiiM  have  beea  moU  mAnmmm^  Walpdb.  fiifM 
ezpfettion,  ]o»t  hii  temper^  aad  iald«  '  Mf  lovdy  for  ease,  thaa,  iIm  h 
^nceritj  which  I  doubt  oo  miidi  at  xoan  ^  ani  I  wmnr  Joaiiai  it  m 
wlien  you  are  pleased  to  make  incli  ttnoay  fiwfwlnpni.*  Towaifcoai,  ia 
this  reproach,  selaed  htm  by  the  eoflar,-  J8if  Bohen  Mi  hM  if  Mi  {a 
and  both  at  the  same  instant  i^uitted  their  hnJAt, 
swords.  ( *Brftiher^  brolHer,  w#  *re  both  in  (he  wrpmg*\  ltfa>M»ja, 
to  call  the  guard,  but  was  preventod  bf  Pdlnw^  alio  mmim  H  af 
tbcmgh  the  contemptuous  i  ■  |m  nhim  aiai  oa  IkAioaaiioa  aateai  i 
heal  the  breach  ineffectual.  This  dwaamaaee  haMaoi  te  dip  Im 
year  1 727^  and  the  *  B^gars'  Opera  *  came  out  fa  mu  •frfaf  of  I7^< 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  a  poJJticaJ  mortwrnm  «#  lldt  iaifortoatie  < 
served,  and  "*  used  up**  by  Gay,  to  keep  aJivo  the  ilitoiiii  of  fli# 


would  posfibly  otherwitc  hare  died  a  natorml  d«o4^. 
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atical,  when  in  modern,  ancl  more  enlightened  timesy  the  resohscf 
"Tom  and  Jerry, "  and  '*  Jack  Sheppard's'*  introduction  upcm  the 
stage,  are  remembered.     But,  to  return  to  our  theme. 

The  impression  made  by  Miss  Fenton  in  Polij^,  both  by  her  mf- 
ing  and  acting,  was  most  powerful*  Her  popularity  had  readied  its 
apex,  and  the  manager,  Blr.  Rich,  in  order  to  secure  her  future  mu 
vices,  was  induced  to  increase  his  former  liberality  ;  and  a  lecofid 
offer,  of  daubk  the  amount  of  her  previous  salary,  presented  to  the 
young  actress  an  income  so  truly  magnificent,  th^  ^ie  was  dasikd 
into  a  prompt  acceptance  of — thirlj^  shillings  per  week  !  Read  dui» 
ye  printa  donnas  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  bless  your  ftan, 
which  in  these  •'  hard  times  **  enable  you  to  exchange  your  notes  lof 
gold.* 

The  abilities  of  Mias  Fenton  cannot  be  disputed ;  the  uniTeml 

fmnegyrics  of  the  time,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  managers  to  monopo- 
i;Ee  her  services,  assure  us  that  no  actress  or  sin^^  could,  at  »ny  pe- 
riod of  the  drama,  be  more  popular.  Not  a  print-shop  nor  fan-shop  bttt 
exhibited  her  handsome  %ure  in  her  Pollys  costume,  which  possessed 
all  the  characteristic  simplicity  of  the  modem  Quakeress  witbout  oor 
meretricious  ornament ;  and  the  stage  presented  her  in  this  ftfl«  of 
dress  for  sixty-three  consecutive  representations  of  the  suae  dScrac- 
ter,  when  the  theatre  was  crowded  in  every  part  bfkermdmmrwf 
indeed^  so  painfully  was  she  importuned  and  pursued  by  ber  nume- 
rous lovers,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  some  conftdenlisl 
friends  should  guard  her  nightly,  home  after  her  performanoe,  to  pre* 
vent  her  being  hurt  by  the  crowd  or  run  awajf  with  f 

And  did  this  young  and  interesting  woman  remain  insciisibJe  to 
such  evidences  of  her  power  over  the  hearts  of  mankind— inflexible 
to  all  her  admirers? — was  she  so  devoted  to  public  praise  and  single 
blessedness  as  to  be  unmoved  by  the  passion  she  inspired  in  tm 
many  ? — did  she,  it  may  be  further  asked,  continue  that  virtiaoiti  €»• 
reer  for  which  before,  and  from  her  entree  upon  the  stage,  the  bad 
been  so  distinguished?  Such  questions  may  naturally  ari*e,  sad 
must  be  answered  truthfully,  though  reluctantly:  the  integrity  oC 
biography  is  tested  by  them,  and  must  not  be  forfeited.  The  tiias 
had  indeed  arrived  when  love, 

"Swift  as  An  arfo\r  from  the  Tartar'i  bow/* 

reached  the  heart  of  Lavinia  Fenton.  From  the  eariiest  repre«esits* 
tions  of  the  opera,  a  noble  occupant  of  the  stage-box  nightly  ettcd 
in  undisguised  admiration  upon  the  fascinating  Polity ^  who,  as  be  ia 
after  times  often  declared,  first  captivated  him  by  her  plaindve  aad 
engaging  manner  of  addressing  her  father,  Peachum,  in  the  wcnm  ^ 
*'0  Ponder  Weill"  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  lon^jfll 
fore  any  definite  declaration  was  made  by  this  nobleman  to  jflfl 
Fenton,  their  reciprocal  feelings  were  carefully  suppressed^  in  ifct 
consciousness  on  both  sides  that  their  pasMon  could  not  with  h^ 

•  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  iu  the  year  1728  a  fir»t-r»la  singer,  acnvdlHris 
play^houfle  pay,  which  meant  the  actual  nighu  of  performanoe^  cmdd  eoonai  ts 
more  thm  fori^^Jim  jmund^  annually  ;  whibt  wa  hare  it  on  tvcord  that  ■  aiH-eMi 
iinger  (Mrs.  BiMJn^n)  in  the  year  1801  was  deemed  worthy  of  as  aiDttii^ 
hetween  the  rival  managBf*,  who  es«h  oontended  for  the  prhku^  of  mtp^  i* 
Mree  thoutond  pouiuli  Coc  ^S^^a  ««aMKC^  N(\^]bk  ^  addition  of  a  timar  bcn»«i»  \  tte 
was  sin^ng  v>  lome  lune  \ 
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nour  be  revealetl.  As  for  the  young  actress,  she  regarded  her  noble 
lover  as  Helena  viewed  Bertram,  but  as  *'a  bright  particular  star,  m 
whose  radiance  and  collateral  light  she  must  be  comforted,  not  in 
his  sphere — ^he  was  so  much  above  her." 

Still  did  she  nightly  appear,  and  as  often  did  her  enamoured  lover 
lake  his  accustomed  place,  whence  he  '"^  gazed  on  the  fair  who  caused 
his  care,*'  till,  at  length,  it  became  evident  not  only  to  him,  but  to 
other  frequenters,  that  the  songs  in  which  the  sentiment  was  applic- 
able to  her  particular  feelings  were  sung  in  a  faltering  voice  and  with 
a  tremulous  air ;  especially  that  wherein  Gay's  heroine  exclaims — 
*^  Alas  {  poor  Polly  !  uUck  aiii]  weU-aday  t 
Bt'fore  I  wiis  iu  love,  every  moiuh  was  May  ! " 

Alas,  JPoor  PoUtf  I  may  be  echoed  by  our  reader.    She  was  deeply, 

gerously  attached.  Her  friends  became  alarmed  ;  her  unsuccess- 
_  suitors  despaired  ;  and  her  manager,  not  the  least  hiieresled  of  the 
general  observers,  saw  his  treasure  escaping*  Admonitory  age  was 
not  slow  to  warn  ;  jealousy  to  reprove  ;  nor  envy,  as  well  as  pru* 
dence,  to  condemn.  But  **  when  love's  strong  passion  is  impressed  on 
youth,  neither  counsel  nor  wisdom  can  remove  it ;"  and  after  all  the 
glorious  triumphs  over  feeling  and  circumstance — the  season  of  her 
probation  finished— heart-touched,  she  surrendered  the  good  name  so 
long  and  virtuously  sustained,  and  at  the  close  of  the  theatre  in  July, 
let\  self,  friends,  and  ali,  for  love  ! — ^resigning  all  mastery  over  her 
better  nature  to  become  the  mistress  o£  r  married  man  /♦  On  the  first 
certainty  of  what  had  long  been  dreaded,  '*  infinite  tongues*' were 
busy  in  conjecture  as  to  what  probable  compact  Miss  Fen  ion  had 
made  with  her  noble  lover  under  these  deplored  circumstances, 
as  it  was  understood  she  did  not  mean  to  return  to  the  stage;  and 
Swift,  writing  from  vague  report,  says,  in  a  letter^  dated  July  6th, 
1728 : — *'  The  Duke  of  Bolton  has  run  away  with  PuUtf  Penchum, 
having  settled  four  hundred  per  year  on  her,  during  pleasure,  and 
upon  disagreement,  tw^o  hundred  more." 

Whether  any  such  terms  existed  could  never  be  ascertained,  for  no 
*'  disagreement'*  or  separation  took  place.  The  Duke  was  not  merely 
fjv  liwe  with  Mi:*s  Fenton,  but,  as  his  after  conduct  proved,  really 
iovcd  her.  It  is  equally  evident  that  her  devotion  to  him  was  of 
equal  measure  and  weight.  Their  mutual  attachment — sudden  and 
unpremeditated — was  coeval  with  their  first  meeting,  and  though  no 
oral  confession  on  either  side  was  made  for  some  time  after,  yet  when 
two  hearts  spontaneously  Join,  they  tviU  discourse,  though  tongues 
were  out  of  use,  and  speak  their  own  meaning.  The  Duke  had,  in 
truth,  no  occasion  to  make  love  to  Miss  Fenton,  he  found  it  ready- 
made  ;  therefore  it  required  no  "  oaths  (those  servants  of  deceitful 
men)"  to  bind  him  ;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  add  a  feather's  weight 
to  her  trespass  by  imputing  to  her  the  more  deliberate  infamy  of 
haggling  for  the  price  of  her  dishonour.  We  have  previously  shewn 
that  she  was  proof  against  such  bribes,  and  it  is  therefore  more  na- 
tural, as  well  as  charitable,  to  suppose  that  no  sordid  conditions  were 
annexed  to  her  self-sacrifice  ;  and  when  he,  a  suitor,  cried — 

'  **  Say  thou  art  miue,  and  ever 

My  lore,  na  it  begins,  thnll  so  peraeverj** 

J  •  If  nny  extenuatiou  may  hv  rect^ived  ftir  9uch  a  viulation  of  nacred  comraand- 
|Utf  it  may  be  urged  thni  tliia  noldemati  had  been  virtually  icparated  irom  his 
me  beforo  he  became  utl&ched  to  Miw  Fenton, 
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he  kept  liis  wordt  proving  himself  throughout  his  life  a  man  oCndi 
'^  uncoined  constancy'*  that  neither  in  word  nor  act  was  he  f^m 
known  to  deviate  from  that  deep  and  fervent  affection  which  had  kd 
them  both  into  so  indefensible  a  position.  For  twenty-three  yean,  tk 
most  valuable  portion  of  her  life,  Miss  Fenton  was  strictly  devoted  to 
privacy,  lost  to  society,  and  her  own  approval,  residing  with  tlie  Dukt 
more  like  a  respected  wife  than  a  mistress.  Such  was  her  extemsl 
propriety  of  demeanour  and  conduct,  that — apart  from  the  cnmeof 
attaching  herself  to  a  married  man — she  provoketl  no  malice,  DcttlMr 
excited  open  reproach  ^om  those  whose  strict  principles  could  M 
fail  to  condemn  her  situation,  and  shun  her  society. 

^^  Coronets  are  stars,  aad  lometimes  falling  oDea.** 

The  Duke,  however*  ultimately  made  what  reparation  for  bii 
share  of  the  error  he  had  power  to  make, — a  reparation  of  doubt/fll 
sufficiency  in  most  cases  of  the  kind,  and  rarely  efficacious.  In  tbr 
present  instance,  however,  it  proved  otherwise,  possibly  from  iht 
less  rigorous  morality  of  that  period.  His  Duchess  dying  is  i  J51# 
he  immediately  married  Miss  Fenton,  whose  long  trespaas  a^aiait 
the  laws  of  propriety  and  religion  seemed  all  at  once  buried  m  tilt 
tomb  of  the  departed ;  and  the  now  Duchess  of  Bolton^  rmerging 
from  her  long  seclusion,  sustained  her  acquired  rank  for  nine  jeart 
with  dignified  simplicity,  unmixed  with  the  slightest  arrogance; 
never  seeming  to  forget  that  she  owed  her  elevation  to  K^Mid  for- 
tune, and  the  rare  constancy  and  generosity  of  her  noble  Qiuband, 
whom  she  had  the  misfortune  to  outlive.     Doomed  to  experience 

**  That  lifelong-  pang  ih&  widowed  sptrti  bean  j" 

with  her  lost  lord,  health  also  left  her.  Under  tins  twofold  be* 
reavement,  in  a  rapid,  and  what  may  be  termed  premature,  dcca^ 
of  life,  she  was  sent  to  Tonbridge  Wells  for  the  betiefit  of  their 
waters.  There  she  became  acquainted  with  a  medical  gentkmv^ 
from  whose  skill  she  derived^  as  she  believed^  much  alleviasloo  U 
her  complaint,  and  which  belief  induced  her  to  engage  his  per* 
manent  attendance.  During  this  arrangement  a  sudden  and  wiex- 
pccted  crisis  took  place  in  the  Duchesses  disorder,  and  she  baililt 
made  her  will  while  in  the  last  extremity  of  suffering,  when  grill- 
tudc  for  upwards  of  two  years'  professional  devotion,  to  the  excU- 
sion  of  all  other  practice  and  emolument,  prompted  the  dying  wo. 
man  to  bequeath  to  him  a  large  sum  as  compensation  and  TcwMti 
for  his  servicesj^^a  no  im common  result  of  such  compacts,  wlien  «kk* 
ness  has  been  long  soothed  by  particular  medical  skill  and  attenMu* 
This  act  gave  to  Horace  Walpole,  in  one  of  his  delightful  letten  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  a  theme  upon  which  to  exercise  his  characteriftk 
pleasantry,  with  some  implied  censure  upon  the  Duchess's  final  di*» 
position  of  her  money.  But  Horace  Walpole  could  not  forego  his  Wi 
even  upon  the  most  serious  events,  especially  in  conimunicitiMi 
which  he  intended  to  be  kept  from  the  public  eye,  until  himself.iid 
those  he  wrote  upon,  would  be  insensible  to  the  good  or  evU  rfftfd 
of  mankind.  He  mentions  the  death  of  this  remarkable  woraifi  ia 
the  same  spirit  of  haditiage  as  that  in  which  he  announces  tbe  otsea* 
rence  of  a  national  calamity^  communicated  in  the  following  terttt: 

•  The  lH?iju©»t  of  the  aged  Duke  of  Queentberry  »ome  yem  mmK  la  Lis  jmat 


"  Don't  you/*  said  he, "  like  the  impertinence  of  the  Dutch  ?  They 
have  lately  had  a  ww^f. quake,  and  giving  themselves  terra  firma  airs, 
call  it  an  mr//rgi/fl^r /"  In  the  same  letter  (I  think)  he  gives  the 
following  version  of  our  heroine's  demise: — **  Well!  I  have  heard  of 
another  honest  lawyer  I  The  famous  Poliy,  Duchess  of  Bolton,  is 
dead,  having,  after  a  life  of  merit,  relapsed  into  her  Pollyhood.  Two 
years  ago,  ill  at  Tonbridge,  she  picked  up  an  Irish  surgeon.  When 
,she  was  dying,  this  fellow  sent  for  a  lawyer  to  make  her  will ;  but 
Ve  man,  finding  who  was  to  be  her  heir  instead  of  her  children,  re- 

sed  to  draw  it»     The  Court  of  Chancery  did  furnish  another  leas 

upulous^  and  her  three  sons  have  but  a  thousand  pounds  a-piece, 

le  surgeon  nine  t bo u sand/* 

In  this  disposition  of  the  Duchesi»'s  money  there  certainly  was  a 
f^reat  disproportion  ;  but  who  can  say  whether  it  was  unjust  or  not  ? 
In  such  cases,  man  sees  the  act,  God  the  motive.  This  person,  by 
his  entire  devotion  to  his  noble  patient,  had  probably  made  serious 
pecuniary  sacrifices,  past  and  prospective,  in  order  to  give  his  un- 
divided attention  to  her  peculiar  ca^e.  This  the  Dnchess  doubtless 
considered,  and  at  the  so  sudden  approach  of  death,  perhaps  in  the 
fulness  of  her  gratitude,  gave  more  than^  in  greater  vigour  of  mind 
as  well  as  body,  she  might  have  deemed  necessary.  The  witty  chro- 
nicler of  this  effect  of**  Poor  human  ruins  tottering  o'er  the  grave,** 
implies  but  a  mental  falling  o^;  yet  his  remark  was  unkind.  As  to 
the  legacies  left  by  the  Duchess  to  her  sons,  they  were  probably  as 
much  as  they  i«?ished  and  expected,  and  more  than  their  fortunes  re* 
quired.  But  we  all  know  the  responsibilities  of  an  established  wit; 
once  acknowledged  a  wit,  his  fancy  is  slave-bound  ''for  aye."  Whe- 
ther as  a  talker  or  writer,  he  has  still  a  character  to  sustain  ;  like  the 
face  of  a  confessed  beauty,  his  mind  must  always  be  seen  en  beau,* 
Valpole  nyould  not  tell  any  story  without  a  pointy  and  in  the  absence 
f  any  other,  the  Polfyhood  was  irresistible,  though  c:andour  might 
ave  spared  it. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  the  account  of  this  extraordinary  wo- 

an  than  by  adding  the  4bl lowing  posthumous  eulogium  (the  sin- 
fccrity  of  which  cannot  be  doubted),  passed  upon  her  by  Dr.  Joseph 
iWahon,  and  which  may  be  found  in  a  note  subjoined  to  one  of 
""wifl's  letters  to  Gay. 

•*  She  was,**  says  he,  "  a  very  accomplished  and  most  agreeable 
companion ;  had  much  wit,  strong  good  sense,  and  a  just  taste  in 
polite  literature.  Her  person  was  agreeable  and  well  made,  though  I 
think  she  could  never  be  called  a  beauty.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  at  table  with  her,  when  her  conversation  was  much  admired 
by  the  first  characters  of  the  age,  particularly  of  old  Lord  Bathurst 
and  Lord  Granville/' 

The  Duchess  of  Bolton  was  buried  at  Greenwich  with  all  appro* 
priate  honours,  in  the  year  1760,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

•  The  Ute  Mr,  G)lnian^  wlioae  conver»ati<m  wai  so  sparkling  and  irpigrammatic, 
liad  nwer  couragt?  to  appear  in  srjciety  mrhen  hift  health  or  spiritu  were  Dot  in  full 
force.  The  couAdouinesi  of  what  was  expectod  from  him  impelled  too  frequently 
excuses,  CTcn  at  the  eleventh  hour,  for  rion.nppearance^  u»  the  terere  diiappQiat- 
inent  ©f  thoce  who  reckoned  upon  his  deltghtfui  Bociety* 
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BY   W.   Q.   J.   BAmKEl,   EStt. 

The  Turks  hmve  a  belief  that  hi  tho  cr»fr  of  "  the  nefcr-i^ting 

--{yet  kovan)y  the  »oub  of  the  damned  perpetuaMy  wander. 

"  On  the  Dankiivelle*,  and  especially  cm  ih«  Boapkoros.  the  pawiif  and 
of  the  little  hrown  ljird»,  the  '  kaie^onM  voifagwurg/  or  *  ^mt^dmnim^  u  ii 
They  are  never  seen  to  pauae  in  their  courae,  and  are  rarely  known  ta  i 
they  bend  their  heads  dawn,  and  pick  iip  their  food  aa  ihey  *kiin  along  t^^ 
of  the  water  in  their  everlasting  flight/^— Cocxtess  OBOSTEJfoa  s  1  ^Ai  rt^ft 
in  the  Mediterranean,  vol.  i,  p*  278,  ■ 


They  ha\'e  quitted  human  lifei 
PaM»ion*a  never-oeasiing  «trife> 
liof^e,  and  liate,  and  empty  fotly, 
Joy,  and  jfrief,  and  ujelancholy, — 

But  they  find  no  rest, 
Though  the  fitjah  hiuh  lost  the  hold 
That  it  had  on  them  of  old : — 

Why  are  they  unblcet  f 

Were  they  numljer'd  with  the  great, 
Envied  son§  of  power  and  state, 
liohed  in  ^nnetit«  brought  afar, 
Deck'd  with  gtild  of  Utakar, 

And  the  diamond^B  blaze? 
Were  they  rank'd  among  the  poor» 
Suppliant  at  each  wealthy  door. 

All  their  weary  days  t 

There  are  both :— the  hungry  grave 
i  Gathers  sultauu,  gathers  sEive  ; 
I  *Ilidi  and  poor  alike  fall  low 
I  Before  Asraet*s  dreaded  boWj 

In  its  destined  hour ; 
I  ^11  must  pa*s  Al-Si rat's  ridge, 
And,  escaped  that  dizzy  bridge, 

Beod  to  Monkir*s  power. 

These  were  of  each  cIaas  and  clime 
.From  the  very  birth  of  Time, 
Who  perversely  went  astray, 
ljt:!aving  Virtue's  narrow  way 

For  an  evil  path. 
Up<»n  earth  they  had  iheir  will  j 
.Moyniing  now,  they  quaff  their  fill 

Of  the  cup  of  wrath. 

For  they  made  a  boast  of  sin — 
Eblis  rei^u'd  iheir  h(.<art»  within, 
And  his  bidding  foul  they  wrought, 
To  thetnfteJv«s  with  ruiii  fraught. 

And  a  dire  dismay ; 
Therefore;  from  tyimmunion  throil 
With  the  spirits  of  thu  just, 

Damned  souls  are  they* 

Hell  is  not  con  lined  to  space ; 
It  jMjrvadeth  every  place 


ThrougVimit  wide  creatioa^s 
Where  a  guilty  wretch  is  ' 

In  hb  heart  coo 
*TIs  remcrabraoce  of  the  past, 
Jotu'd  with  sense  of  woe,  to " 

Ages  never  endimg:. 

Neither  do  ihoae  loet  <iiiet 
Always  pttot  hi  doi^^iwi « 
Of  that  s&d  and  mM  pit 
Where  the  fiends  in  sucmenta  UX  v — 

They  rerfsiteank- 
Wandering  with  the  waoderiag  Url, 
Still  their  watlings  oiay  be  h^nl 

Where  they  ibui'd  wish  maiiL 


Ne*i*r  doM  lh«  ^*  »»« I 
Never  does  she  build  a  neat  -, 
On  the  wave  she  spring  Vo  Uff . 
Hock'd  amid  its  stomiy  *trifc, 

On  iu  breast  sh«  dies^  . 
And  with  her,  aJihough  unaeea,  j 
Wrilhing  under  tortures  ke 

A  doomM  spirit  I 

Oh  t  more  dreadful  such  a  loc. 
Thus  review rn|^  each  loved  spo^^ 
Vex*d  with  agony  undyinir. 
Whence  there  is  no  hope  of  Ay^ft 

Tbun  to  lie  fast  bosm 
By  an  adamantine  chain, 
Fix*d  for  erer  to  remain 

In  heU*s  depth  ] 

This  the  damned  aonla  mditrep 
Smitten  with  a  vecigeaiM»  i 
For  the  laws  of  Allah  broken^ 
Oullt  tmii|riuc'<l?  done,  or  sp 
For  tht*  Frophft^s  word  unpri 
For  the  Ilnly  Faitli  despisH  » — 

Men  of  pioux  hearty 
Mlien  the  **  sfft  kovan  "  rliu  bv. 
Fervent  pray,  with  downcast  ^y 
They  may  be  prepared  to  die, 

And  find  a  l>ett«r  i 


B«nks  ^f  (he  Tent. 


Hebeford,  tHoagb  it  has  the  character  of  being  peculiarlT  ditD< 
accusation  ^nerally  bmught  against  cathedral  totvn^ — ia  ao  &iielj 
situated,  so  handaomely  built,  and  its  gluriooa  church  so  magiufioeiit, 
that  I  can  scarcely  ^gree  that  it  deomres  to  be  so  desgitatcd: — as 
least,  to  a  visitor,  the  place  is  full  of  interest ;  and  the  pleapire  it  eaa 
affurd  in  its  charming  walks,  and  the  sublime  aspect  of  ooe  «f  tlie  ttwrt 
perfect  specimens  of  early  architecture  in  the  kingdom,  camiot  fail  to 
enlist  a  stranger  in  its  caustN 

The  best  view  of  the  town  is  from  a  rising  grotiod  on  the  rosd  to 
Ross,  whence  the  majestic  tower  of  the  Cath^irml  aad  the  spiiet  of  tlw 
other  venerable  places  of  worship  appear  to  great  advoiitage*  It  re- 
minds me  of  Bi»urges,  the  position  of  the  tovm  being  not  nnlike^ 
although  Hereford  certainly  has  the  advantage  in  some  rwpecta,  stand- 
ing higher,  and  in  a  more  beautiful  country.  The  golden  vale  of 
Hereford,  through  which  runs  its  sparkling  rirer,  is  in  spring  ooe 
mass  of  many-coloured  flowers,  which  enamel  the  luxuriant  mea- 
dows as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  the  hills  are  everywhere  covered 
with  coppice- woods,  and  waving  com- fields  spread  out  their  riches  in 
gorgeous  dispIaV'  The  hop — ^that  moat  beautiful  of  all  twining  plants, 
the  rival  of  the  vine — here  vies  with  Kent  in  ncfaneaa,  and  throws  its 
graceful  garlands  over  wide  tracts  which  they  adorn,  sharing  the  £sme 
of  the  celebrated  orchards,  whose  produce  has  illustrated  the  name  of 
Herefordsliire. 

In  the  season  of  blossoms^  the  apple  and  pear-trees  in  this  county 
present  a  wilderness  of  bloom ;  and,  when  these  are  matured,  the  rich 
aspect  of  their  crimson  imd  gold  fruit  makes  the  stranger  imagioe  that 
he  has  strayed  into  the  jewelled  region  where  Aladdiii  ao«iglit  liia 
lamp.  No  wonder  that  Merlin  the  bard  was  enamoured  of  his  ttn- 
rivalled  apple-trees,  and  laments  the  destruction  of  his  oivhard  by 
an  enemy  in  the  most  moving  ftraiiia ;  for  the  inexpresaible  beaoty 
of  tliese  valuable  and  ornamental  gtoviet  ii  greater  than  any  other  can 
present :  the  orange  itself,  in  spite  of  its  perfumed  flowers,  sacred  to 
wedded  love,  and  its  fruit  of  sunny  glow  amidst  its  shining  metallic 
leaves,  is  scarcely  so  attractive* 

What  riches  are  in  these  extensive  and  lovely  orchards  I — whether 
the  apples  be  the  golden  pippen,  the  red^rcak,  the  red,  whit?^  and 
yellow   mu^k,  the  foxwkclp,  or  d^mock-red,  or   thoae  called  the  ien 
commandmenU,  that  furnish  the  *'  juice  divine,*'  whose  pratsea  are  sung 
by  Philips  in  inflated  measures,  and  by  the  Norman  poet,  BaateUn,  tn 
strains  worthy  of  Anacreon.     No  wonder  that  the  exauisite  liquor 
produced  by  this  immortal  fruit,  famous  from  all  time,  Mjoold,  as  the 
poet  of  cyder  exclaims,  be  loved  by  "  the  peasants  blithe,"  who 
^^  Will  quaff,  and  wkittte,  as  th«ir  tinkling  team 
They  drive,  and  Mug  of  Fuses'^  radiant  eyeiy 
Pleaaed  with  the  m^ey  drauglit/' 

Nor  is  the  perry,  furnished  by  the  lusdous  pears  of  this  county,  lest 
to  be  boasted — whether  produced   from  the  scjuash,  the  oldtield,  tht 
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l»uff-cap,  tlie  barland,  the  sack  luid  the  red  pear, — ^parents  of  most  of 
the  champagne  enjoyed  as  genuine  in  England. 

To  the  tyrant  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  rather  to  Harris  his  frnUerer, 
Knglaud  chiefly  owes  the  riches  of  her  orchards;  and  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First,  to  Lord  Scadamoreof  Holm  Lacy,~that  fine  old  sett 
in  the  neighliourhood  of  Hereford^  this  county  is  indebted  for  becomiDg, 
B8  Evelyn  »ays,  "  in  a  manner,  one  entire  orchard.*' 

Greater  is  the  wealth  its  trees  yield  than  if  the  whole  ground  were 
strewn  with  such  gems  as  were  once  found  by  a  peasant  of  one  of  the 
villages,  who  turned  up  with  his  spade  a  coronet  adorned  with 
diamonds*  The  astonished  swain,  scarcely  crediting  his  senses,  and 
dreading  too  strict  inquiry  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  repaired 
to  Gloucester,  where  he  offered  the  glittering  treasure  to  a  goldsmith, 
who,  well  aware  of  its  value,  immediately  gave  the  sum  of  thirty-one 
pounds  for  it,  sending  away  the  finder  intoxicated  with  his  good  lode. 
The  goldsmith  hastened  with  his  prize  to  London,  where  he  readily 
secured  his  gain  by  getting  from  a  jeweller  two  hundred  and  filly 
pounds  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  it  was  again  disposed  of,  producing  a 
profit  to  the  last  seller  of  fifteen  hundred  guineas.  It  is  unkno^va  to 
whom  that  jewelled  crown  belonged  ;  perchance  to  the  gallant,  the 
good,  and  unfortunate  Ethelbert,  who  might  have  worn  it  when  he 
set  forth  in  bridal  array  to  woo  the  fair  daughter  of  Offa  of  3ferda, 
and  the  cruel  Queen  Quendreda,  Full  of  hope  and  Jove,  did  the 
young  and  pious  prince  journey  towards  the  towers  of  Sutton- Walls^ 
and  gaily  did  he  enter  the  portals,  which  seemed 

"  Bunting  from  their  hinges  to  receive  him  ;*' 

— cheerrully  did  he  return  the  greetings  of  his  royal  host  and  hostew, 
unmindful  of  the  scowl  which  followed  his  steps  as  the  Lady  Macbeth 
of  Ulercisi  muttered  words  like  these  : — 


*'  The  raren  itself  is  linarse 

That  croak f^  the  fatal  entrance  of  this  king* 
Under  mv  battlements**' 


d 


Lovely  looked  the  innocent  girl  whose  beauty  had  lured  the  prince  t© 
her  father's  halls,  a  prototype  of  Margaret  de  Valois,  while  her  hateful 
mother  was  planning  a  mas>sacre,  and  the  sweetest  notes  of  the  harp 
hiid  been  awakened  to  speak  the  welcome  of  the  honoured  guest. 
Even  to  the  door  of  his  sice  ping- chamber  was  the  unsuspicious  Ethel* 
bert  atteiided  with  friendly  care  ;  and  when  he  closed  his  ejes,  it  was 
to  dream  of  hts  future  bride,  whose  &niiles  had  shone  on  him  through- 
out the  happiest  of  his  days. 

Where  was  the  great  and  good  Ethellwrt  the  next  morning?  When 
did  he  return  to  his  capital  blooming  and  happy  as  he  left  it?  How 
shall  those  questions  be  answered  ?^ — ^alasl  a  mutiluted  corpse  ivas  cast 
into  an  obscure  grave  in  a  wood  near  Sutton- Walls ;  and,  after  a  time, 
a  gorgeous  funeral  procession  took  its  mournful  way  towards  Here- 
ford, supposed  to  conduct  the  remains  of  the  young  King  of  the  East 
Angles  to  his  last  home, — the  sorrowing  monarch  Offa  having  the 
sad  tayk  of  announcing  to  his  subjects  the  sudden  death  of  their 
chief,  his  intended  st»n-in-law.  Splendid  was  the  tomb  erected  by  the 
remorse  of  OfTa  over  his  body,  which  he  afterwards  caused  to  be 
tiifcrclly  carried  to  the  church  aiid  placed  beneath  the  pile  of  sculptured 
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%lmt ;  unci  it  was  tlien  that  miracles  began  to  prove  Low  pure  was  he 

who  sltpt  beneath. 

More  and  more  did  OfFii  tremble  at  the  deed  Lis  own  ambition  and 
bis  wife's  persuasion  bad  urged  bim  to  ;  and,  in  expiation,  be  showered 
Heaps  of  gold  upon  the  spot  where  Kthelbert  was  laid,  until  in  process 
of  time,  the  maj^nificent  Cjitbedral  of  Hereford  rose  in  commemoration 
of  his  deed  of  blood  und  his  repentance.  For  centuries  did  the  pious 
from  till  lands  repair  to  the  shrine  of  Ethelbert,  and  long  Avas  his 
tomb  held  in  veneration,  and  the  feet  of  his  statue — clothed  "  in  his 
bttbit  as  he  lived/'— kissed  with  devout  zeal  by  pilgrims  innumerable. 
But  a  period  came  when  shrines,  and  altars^  and  sculptured  fanes  were 
defaced  and  trampled  on,  and  in  the  universal  wreck,  the  statue  of 
King  Ethelbert  disappeared. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  monlbs,  owing  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  and 
good  taste  of  the  present  Dean  of  Hereford,  nnder  whose  auspices  the 
beautiful  Cathedral  is  rising  like  a  phcenix  from  its  ashes,  that,  closed 
up  in  a  wall  amidst  a  heap  of  delicate  columns^  wbicli  have  long  been 
concealed  by  rude  hnildings  and  thick  plaster,  the  effigy  of  the  mur- 
dered king  was  found,  almost  entire,  beneath  the  allar  where  pious 
lionours  were  formerly  paid  him.  The  stalue  is  now  placed  on  a 
pedestal,  the  pillars  restored,  and  the  whole  charming  group  brought 
to  light  in  all  its  simple  grace,  adding  a  gem  to  the  many  treasures 
v^hich  daily  appear  since  the  clearing  away  of  loads  of  rubbish,  which 
the  bad  tuste  of  modern  times  had  suffered  to  accumnlatej  and  disfigure 
the  exquisite  architecture  of  one  of  the  /inest  ecelesiasticml  buildings 
in  Europe. 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  once  strong  walls  of  Hereford,  which 
encompassed  it  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  being  defended  by  the 
river  Wye,  which  now  flows  pleasantly  beneath  its  beuntiful  public 
walk,  where  stood  the  Castle>  a  powerful  structure,  w^hose  very  site  can 
with  dithculty  be  traced.  The  six  gates,  too,  are  gone:  the  Wye- 
bridge-gate,  the  Friar's-gate,  the  Eigne*-gate,  the  Wide  Marsh-gate, 
Bishop's- gate,  and  St,  Owen's-gate*  Not  one  of  the  *'  fifteen  em- 
battled towerti"  which  extended  along  the  walls  for  **  a  goodly  mile," 
and  which  Leland  says  were  **  right  well  maintained  by  the  burgesses 
of  the  town/*  now  remains :  a  fragment  of  wall  and  a  few  doorways 
belonging  to  some  shabby  cottages,  alone  show  that  a  strong  building 
once  existed  near  the  spot,  where  the  citizens  now  promenade  at  their 
leisure,  and  enjf»y  the  views  from  the  delightful  public  walk  calkd  the 
Castle  Green,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  board  placed  with  the 
request  that  **  Ladies  will  not  n^ear  pailens  on  the  gravel  walks*" 
What  scholar  of  the  College,  unwitting  of  the  altered  manners  of  the 
age  since  onr  grandmothers  stalked  along  in  such  uncomfortable  con- 
veniences, drew  up  this  appeal  in  the  intervals  of  his  studies,  does  not 
appear,  but  it  is  worthy  of  Domine  Sampson  himself.  It  would  be 
indeed  most  "  cruel  and  ungrateful"  for  any  hoof  to  deform  these 
agreeable  walks 

*•  For  saunteiiog  age,  and  whiBpenng  lovers  made.** 

In  the  centre  of  a  fine  lawn  of  great  extent,  where  was  once  perhaps 
the  tournament-yard  in  the  days  when  Edward  the  Second's  cruel 
Isabella  kept  state  at  Hereford  Castle,  is  now  a  pillar  erected  to  the 
jnemory  of  the  glorious  achievements  of  Nebon;  though  still   un- 

*  TUe  Elgtie  is  a  imaU  rivcr» 
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finlalied^  it  appeared  to  me  singularly  elegant ;  but«  in  a  convenadoo  I 
entered  into  with 

"  Old  Adam*s  likeness  set  to  drew  ihii  garden/' 

I  Ibund  my  taste  at  once  eondemned^^ — the  rural  critic  lamenting  that, 
instead  of  the  classically  shaped  urn  which  surmounts  the  column,  the 
figure  of  the  hero  '^  in  full  antiour,  with  his  sword  by  his  side,"  had  not 
been  placed  there. 

As  such  monuments  are  intended  to  6peak  to  the  hearts  and  me- 
mories of  the  people,  perhaps  he  was  right  in  some  degree. 

The  elms  are  of  great  size  which  are  planted  in  nmjefttic  rows  ilioiig 
the  walks,  and  a  6ne  broad  terrace,  always  dry,  surrounds  the  whole 
space.  This  promenade  is  certainly  a  successful  rival  to  the  Quarry 
at  Shrewsbury,  which  it  excels,  in  being  le^  exposed  to  damp,  owing 
to  its  superior  height  above  the  river,  and  because  of  its  terrace,  whldi 
commands  a  much  more  extensive  view.  The  treea  are  of  the  same  age, 
and  equally  luxuriant;  but,  from  being  thinner,  do  not  cast  so  heavy  a 
shade,  or  occasion  so  much  closeness  as  the  majestic  avenue  of  the 
Quarry  leading  down  to  the  Severn,  whose  fault  m  its  over-growth. 

The  castle-keep  was  of  peculiar  strength^  having  "  in  the  outer 
wall  ten  semicircular  towers,  and  one  great  tower  within/'  It  waa 
fuuiid  of  great  service  during  the  wars  with  the  Welsh,  and  also  in 
those  civil  contentions  which  long  desolated  England. 

Here,  the  haughty  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Lewesi 
had  usurped  all  the  authority  of  the  state,  kept  the  king,  Henry  the 
Third,  and  bis  gallant  son  Edward,  in  reality  prisoners,  though  they 
possessed  the  semblance  of  liberty  ;  and  from  these  towers,  doubtless, 
young  Edward  watched  for  the  signal  of  Mortimer^  which,  displayed  on 
Tillington  Hill,  was  to  warn  him  that  his  friends  were  ready  to  receivs© 
him,  if  he  ventured  on  flight.  Edward  accordingly  looked  anxiously 
towards  the  mountains,  and  when  he  saw  a  cavalier  mounted  on  % 
white  horse  waving  hts  bonnet  as  he  rode  along,  he  knew  the  time  was 
come.  He  had  obtained  permission  of  Leicester  to  exercise  himself  in 
a  meadow  called  Widemarsh,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town ;  and  having 
fatigued  his  guard  by  his  feats  of  horsemanship,  he  suddenly  urged 
his  steed  to  the  utmost,  and  rode  off  with  the  rapidity  of  light,  crying 
out  to  his  keepers  that,  having  enjoyed  their  society  long  enough,  he 
was  now  going  to  change  it  for  another  scene.  The  aatoni&hed  men- 
at-arms  instantly  spurred  after  their  charge,  but  they  were  soon  aware 
that  the  Cliffords  and  l^Iortimers  were  on  their  path,  and  that  pursuit 
was  in  vain.  On  Diumore  Hill,  con^ipicuous  from  the  terrace  of  the 
public  walk,  he  was  received  by  his  friends  with  banners  displayed, 
and  conveyed  in  safety  to  Wigmore  Castle. 

Edward^  when  king,  did  not  forgive  the  unfortunate  Welsh  prin<», 
Llywelyn,  his  connexion  with  the  revolted  Leicester,  and  cruelly  did 
he  exact  the  forfeit  of  bis  conduct.  The  town  of  Hereford  saw  fright- 
ful punishments  iniiicted  on  the  gallant  Welshmen  who  fought  for  the 
independence  of  their  country,  which,  once  entirely  subdued,  the  de- 
fences of  the  Castle  were  allowed  by  degrees  to  decay,  being  no  longer 
of  importance. 

The  ill-starred  fijvourite  of  Edward  the  Second,  the  younger 
Spencer,  perished  in  Hereford  before  the  eyes  of  the  cruel  queen,  who 
Imd  no  mercy  on  her  weak  husband.  Here  was  raised  by  her  order,  a 
gallows  fifty  feet  Jaigh^  i>n  which  the  beautiful  minion  of  royalty  met 
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an  jgnominioiis  deatb  ;  and  lie  re,  too,  was  executed  Owen  Meredith 
ap  Tudor,  the  husband  of  Catherine  of  France,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
IMortimer's  C'ross :  his  body  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  now  no  longer  existing. 

Great  struggles  took  place  here  during  the  wars  between  Charles 
the  First  and  bis  Parliament,  and  the  town  was  alternately  in  posses- 
sion of  either  party.  The  bravery  of  the  inhabitants  under  Scuda- 
more,  who  defended  the  town,  besieged  for  a  month  by  the  Scotch 
auxiliaries,  was  rewarded  after  the  Restoration  by  a  new  charter  and 
an  augmentation  of  arms,  with  a  motto  expressive  of  their  valour  and 
fidelity* 

There  is  still  a  sprinj^  of  water  in  a  lane  leading  from  the  site  of 
the  Castle  to  the  Cathedral,  which  was  once  dedioited  to  St.  Etbelbert, 
and  said  to  be  possessed  of  miraculous  virtues ;  but,  with  the  faith  in 
it,  the  power  has  ceased,  though  it  h  still  found  useful  by  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants* 

Hereford  was  once  full  of  monaf>tic  institutions,  of  which  there  are 
aow  few  remains.  8t»  Guthlac's  Priory  of  Benedictines  stood  where 
now  rises  the  Gaol  and  House  of  Correction  ;  and  of  the  Black  Friars 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  a  beautiful  cross,  or  stone  pulpit,  which 
might  be  a  precious  ornament  in  a  fair  garden,  like  its  counterpart  at 
Shrewsbury.  This  graceful  rnin  is  of  hexagonal  form,  open  on  each 
side,  and  surrounded  by  a  flight  of  steps  decreasing  as  they  ascend. 
Within  is  a  fine  pillar  supporting  a  rich  roof,  through  which  the  now 
mutilated  cross  rose  majestically  above  the  embattled  tower.  Ivy 
clings  round  the  trefoil  arches  in  luxuriant  garlands,  and  an  elder  has 
forced  itself  withiuj  and  twines  round  the  central  pillar,  clasping  the 
stone  in  its  firm  embrace.  This  pulpit  stands  in  the  neglected  garden 
of  some  cottages  attached  to  the  antique  building  called  Coningsby'a 
ILkspital,— a  dilapidated  but  picturesque  place,  still  maintained,  accord- 
ing to  the  orif^nal  foundation,  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  soldiers  and  ser- 
vants. Sir  Thomas  Coningsby  was  the  founder  in  l614,  and  built  this 
hospital  for  "  old  servitors,"  on  the  site  of  one  that  bad  stood  for  mjiny 
centuries,  and  belonged  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  Sl  John  of 
Jerusalem.  There  is  something  very  interesting  in  this  old  hospital 
for  aged  and  infirm  servants,  ond  men  who  have  done  service  to  their 
country,  and  may  be  supposed  to  prefer  ending  their  days  in  their  na* 
tive  county,  rather  than  in  one  of  those  founded  by  benevolence  in 
Aome  distant  quarter. 

The  company  consists  of  a  corporal,  or  governor,  who  must  have  been 
a  soldier;  a  chaplain,  and  ten  servitors.  Six  are  required  to  have 
served  in  the  army  for  at  least  three  years,  and  must  be  natives  of 
Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  or  Salop.  The  owner,  in  fee,  of  the  fine 
old  mansion  called  Hampton  Court,  in  Herefordshire;,  is  considered 
and  styled  the  Commander  of  the  Hospital,  and  the  servitors  always 
addre§s  him  by  that  title  "  in  memory  of  those  worthy  governors  who 
once  presided  over  the  military  society  of  the  place/' 

The  generous  founder  enacted,  that  each  servitor  should  be  provided, 
on  his  admittance  to  the  fraternity,  with  "a  fustian  %\i\t  of  ginger  cohttr 
of  a  soldier -iike  fashion  end  seemly  laced  i  a  tidier-like  jerkin,  with 
half  slee^'es:  and  a  square  shirt  half  down  the  thigh,  with  a  moncmio, 
or  Spanish  cap:  a  sword  to  wear  abroad:  a  cloak  of  red  cloth,  lined 
with  red  baize,  and  reaching  to  the  knee,  to  be  worn  in  walks  or  jour- 
neys: and  a  gown  of  red  cloth,  reaching  to  the  ancle,  lined  also  with  baiiBe, 
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to  be  worn  within  the  hospital :  and  on  the  first  of  Pentecotst,  erety-i 
alternate  year  afterwards^  a  similar  cap  and  jerkin  to  be  given  to  ocfcv 
member,  the  whole  to  be,  for  ever,  of  the  said  fashion/* 

I  observed  one  of  the  servitors  sitting  ou  a  bench  at  the  entrancae  fif 
bis  door^,  and  his  dress  certainly  displayed  both  yellow  and  red,  normt 
he  without  a  red  cloak>  but  the  whole  of  bis  appearance  was  £»o  ^ovenlf; 
that  it  was  diflicult  to  make  out  clearly  '*  the  fa«hion  of  his  garments.  ^ 

Great  care  was  taken  by  the  founder  that  the  inmates  of  this  hospi* 
tal  should  be  suihciently  supplied  with  provisions :  one  item  appean 
rather  more  liberal  than  judicious,  and,  it  might  be>  that  its  effect  had 
prudiiced  the  eyeless  (;arb  and  demeanour  of  the  individual  I  beheld. 
**  two  full  ale  quarts  of  beer  a^dat/"  seems  rather  more  than  is  altogether^ 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  servitor  ;  but  to  this  he  has  %, 
right,  if  he  desires  it* 

Neither  the  house  nor  the  gardens  seem  to  be  very  neatly  kept,  and 
there  is  a  ruinous  air  about  them  which  accords  somewhat  too  well  witk( 
the  ruins  of  the  Black  Friars'  cells,  scattered  about  in  the  neighbouring 
gardens.  This  part  of  the  town,  however,  seems  in  a  much  hetter 
state  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  since ;  for  most  travellers  describe  the 
suburb  as  tilthy  in  the  extreme,  which  is  not  the  case  now. 

There  are  many  charitable  institutions  in  Hereford  of  ancient  dtte, 
and  amongst  them  is  a  modern-antique  row  of  buildings,  ongrnaUy^; 
erected  in  1231,  and  still  called  St.  Ethelbert's  Alms-boa«efi.  Ten  poor 
people  are  ht^re  provided  for,  and  each  has  a  pretty  garden  extending  to 
the  stream,  which  unce  formed  part  of  the  castle  fosse:  some  of  the 
ancient  stoue  oruamerits  of  the  former  building  are  stiJJ  preserved,  and< 
adorn  the  front  of  the  bouses,  the  form  of  which  is  as  like  the 
as  could  \\'ell  be,  and  the  whole  presents  a  venerable  and  iat 
aspect. 

One  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  Hereford  ia  the  Town  HaU,  m 
tine  old  buildingj  built  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firsts  It  stands  ID 
the  centre  of  the  High  Town,  and  has  an  imposing  effect ; 
ranges  of  pillars  of  solid  oak,  nine  in  each  range,  support  the 
and  though  it  has  been  greatly  altered,  owing  to  the  upper  story 
considered  unsafe,  it  is  still  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  age  at 
it  was  ert^cted.  Close  to  it,  and  occupying  a  very  conspicuous 
in  the  street,  is  a  single  house,  which  once  formed  put  of  a 
called  the  Butcher  How*  It  is  most  elaborately  carved  and  decorated 
from  the  roof  to  the  ground,  and  must  have  been  beautiful  in  its  day ; 
this  house  is  religiously  preserved  and  repainted  every  three  years/to 
preserve  the  brightness  of  its  stripes,  and  render  it  ornamental^  Thert 
are  a  few  others  of  the  same  kind  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  boi 
whole  streets  have  been  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  modern  i 
provements.  Blany  of  the  names  of  the  streets  tell  of  their  aniiquitfi 
though  their  destination  is  altogether  changed.  IVTay-lord'a  L«ie  oi 
longer  witnesses  the  gambols  of  the  hobby-horse  and  niotrice  daikcccas 
and  Packer's  Lane  ts  not  appropriated  to  any  particular  calling.  Ovl> 
side  St.  Owen's  Gate  is  St.  Giles's  Hospital,  established  in  l:i29l>^  for 
"  Frifurs  GrUe^f  or  Savignlan  Monks,"  and  made  an  alms^houfttp  |lf*» 
bably  for  lepers,  in  Richard  the  Second*s  time- 

Widemere,  or  Widemarsli,  tells  its  own  tale,  and  was,  doubtlfm 
onre  a  mere  swamp,  without  the  North  Gate. 

Pipe  Lane  no  longer  shows  the  house  where  a  lovely  creature  I 
saw  the  Wgla,  -wlw^e  cVau^^bXA^  i^swrt.xwv^i*  made  Iier  a  frutl-girl. 
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actress^  and  the  mother  of  a  royal  cliild*    The  lively,  mltTi  charming, 

and  generous  Nell  Gwyuri  was  born  in  this  obscure  nook,  which  nearly 
joins  the  episcopal  palace  of  which  her  grandson^  in  after  times,  hecamo 
the  proprietor*  Of  all  the  fiivourites  of  the  most  profligate  court  in 
Europe,  where  women  of  the  hi^^liest  rank  strove  for  the  distinction  of 
dishonour,  Nell  Gwynn  was  the  least  guilty.  She  had  neither  birthj 
instniclion,  nor  example,  to  have  guarded  her  against  the  dangers  into 
which  her  beauty  led  her»  and,  but  that  the  knowledge  of  wrong  is  in- 
nate, she  had  every  excuse  for  her  laxity  of  conduct,  which  could  not 
be  accorded  to  those  ladies  who  envied  her  position,  and  strove  to  share 
it.  Of  none  of  them  is  it  recorded,  as  a  veil  that  might  cover  the  mul- 
titude of  their  sins,  that  they  used  their  powerful  induence  over  a  care- 
less and  weak,  but  occasionally  kind-hearted  monarch,  to  assist  the  poor 
and  right  the  injured.  Chelsea  Hospital  stands  an  everlasting  memo- 
rial of  the  benevulence  and  generosity  of  Neil  Gwyun;  and  rightly 
has  it  been  said  that  **  her  errors  have  vanished  in  the  blaze  of  her 
muntJicence." 

At  the  bottom  of  Widemarsh  Street  there  are  several  project!  ug 
houses  of  antitjue  appearance,  whose  upper  stories  hang  over  the  foot- 
way ;  and  here  was  once  the  Angel  Ion,  where  a  young  lieutenant  of 
horse  was  quartered  in  the  year  1717-  With  him  was  his  young  wife, 
who,  having  arrived  after  a  fatiguing  journey  from  Lichtield,  where 
they  usually  resided,  was  taken  ill*  and  the  result  was  her  presenting 
her  husband  with  a  boy,  who  was  no  other  than  the  friend  of  Dr*  John- 
son and  the  wita  of  his  age ;  the  admired  of  all  his  countrymen,  and 
the  boast  of  the  drama,^ — ^David  Garrick. 

When  James  the  First  paid  a  visit  to  Hereford,  he  was  received  at 
Ingeston  House^in  the  neighbourhood,  the  seat  of  a  gentleman  of  much 
cousideration^^iMr,  Sergeant  Hoskyns,  who  entertained  him  most 
royally ;  and,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  king  the  salubrity  of  the  air  of 
this  district,  he  caused  a  morrice-dance  to  be  performed  before  him, 
which  was  executed  by  ten  old  men  and  women  whose  united  ages 
amounted  to  a  thousand  years.  No  doubt  this  was  just  the  sort  of  pas- 
time to  suit  the  taste  of  his  refined  Majesty,  who  must  have  been 
highly  delighted  with  the  exhibition. 

The  Cathedral  of  Hereford,  the  boast  of  the  country,  is  now  under 
repair,  and  the  works  are  directed  by  a  judicious  admirer  of  art — the 
present  Dean  being  a  man  of  singular  taste  and  judgment.  Much  that 
haa  formerly  been  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  is  being  cleared 
away,  and,  by  this  means,  whole  ranges  of  beautiful  arches,  and  pillars 
of  exquisite  beauty,  long  covered  with  brick  and  mortar,  are  coming  to 
light;  brasses  of  the  most  splendid  kind,  monuments,  windows,  and  co- 
lumns are  rising  from  the  rubbish  of  years,  and  emancipating  them- 
selves from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance,  which  has  concealed  their 
beauties  under  a  mask  of  plaster  from  year  to  year. 

The  Lady  Chapel  is  exouisite,  and,  when  entirely  restored,  will  be 
most  beautifub  St.  Canlilupe's  aisle  is  full  of  graceful  columns  and 
Saxon  arches,  and  a  perfect  maze  of  splendid  architecture  opens  upon 
the  sight  in  the  various  chapels  which  adorn  tliis  once  gorgeous  edilice, 
where  enough  remnants  of  painting  and  gilding  rentain  to  show  how 
splendid  it  must  have  been  in  early  days.  Nothing  can,  however,  ex- 
ceed its  present  confusion ;  and  many  years,  and  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money,  will  be  required  before  it  presents  an  aspect  of  its 
former  self,  and  before  service  can  be  performed  beneath  its  roof. 
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The  remains  of  cloisters,  once  very  extensive,  sbow  them  to  tet 
been  extremely  grands  but  so  demoliabedi  that  to  restore  them  Kfai 
almost  impossible* 

The  College^  with  its  cloisters  a  hundred  feet  long,  bas  a  gloonv* 
moiuLstic  effect ;  the  oak  rafters  of  the  roof  are  cariouslj  Cftrved  mtk 
the  figures  of  animals  in  grotesque  profusion. 

There  are  several  other  churches  in  Hereford^  and  all,  both  M  and 
new,  have  an  imposing  appearance^  and  add  grace  to  the  aspect  of  tht 
town. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Hereford,  owing  to  the  vicinity  t<i  the  Weill 
lM>rders,  abounds  in  ruined  castles,  and,  within  a  drive,  are  many  abbeyi 
extremely  interesting.  The  venerable  remains  of  Clifford  CustJe^  id 
CHie  of  whose  now  mouldered  towers  the  beautiful  Rosamond  was  bonSi 
stand  conspicuous  on  a  lofty  hill.  Dore  Abbey,  once  the  retreat  of  a 
learned  body  of  Cistercian  monks,  remarkable  for  their  literary  attaia- 
ujents  as  well  as  their  piety,  has  much  to  interest  in  its  present  reno- 
vated state,  though  its  glories  have  long  departed.  There  is  scarcely  t 
hill  which  was  not  formerly  crowned  by  a  fortress ;  but  most  of 
have,  in  the  course  of  time,  been  swept  away. 

The  once  redoubted  Castle  of  Wigmore,  possessed  by  the  haughty 
independent  Mortimers,  who  disputed  the  rights  of  England's 
archs  as  Lords  Marchers,  and  whose  descendant,  Edward  the  Fourth, 
conqueror  at  the  terrible  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  became  himself  th^ 
sovereign,  is  now  a  majestic  ivy-covered  ruin,  even  in  decay  preeetviiig 
its  grandeur,  and  dominating  the  country  over  which  it  reigns. 

A  dependent  abbey  nestled  beneath  its  shadow,  in  whose  holy  pre* 
cincts  the  mighty  lords,  returned  to  dust,  were  Iwd,  at  length,  in  peace. 
All  this  part  of  the  country  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Earls  of 
March,  and  is  called  Wigmore  Land. 

Vestiges  of  Roman  and  British  camps  also  escist  in  great  numbers ; 
and  the  Roman  town  of  Ken  Chester,  or  Magna-castra,  about  ths 
miles  from  Hereford,  moy  furnish  aE  the  museums  in  the  country 
relics  of  that  wondrous  people. 

At  Netherwood  was  bom  the  imprudent  and  impetuous    Robe^ 
Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  wlio  could  not  brook  reproof  even  from 
sovereign,— iin    enamoured  woman,  and    perished   in  his  youth  o 
scaffold,  leaving  his  royal  mistress  a  prey  to  regret  and  remorse. 

Traditionary  spots  abound  in  every  direction  ;  the  iU-fated  Ethel 
and   the  treacherous  Offa  otfering  subjects  at  many  a  village  and 
many  a  hill :  and  legends  of  the  middle  ages  are  sufficiently  rife  h 
abouts.     Amongst  others,  there  is  n  strange  story  told,  expiooj 
the  figure  of  a  huge  green  dragon  with  expanded  wings^  re] 
the  walls  of  the  church  of  Mordesford. 

It   seems  that  there   existed  here,  in  times  of  old,  one  %{  ihi 
monsters  which  might  be  considered  altogether  as  fabulous,  did  not  I 
researches  of  geologists  bring   daily   to  light  huge  bones  of  an 
whose  elongated  necks  and  gigantic  and  fenrfully-shaped   hea^ 
bodies  singularly  resemble  the  fairy-tale  descriptions  handed  d 
us  of  such.     This  "  lothly  worm,"  this  *'  winged  serpent,"  this  " , 
huge  and  grim,"  was  accuistomed  to  disport  himself  on  the  banks 
rivers  Lugg  and  Wye,  at  the  spot  where  their  waters  meet.     Hlscai 
was  on  a  forest-crowned  height  above  the  floods,  and  he  would  sali 
forth,  in  his  moods,  and  desolate  the  country  ftxr  miles,  sparing  iieith< 
"  ""  ""■  *"'"  *      ^0  knight  was  found  at  length  hardy  enou^  to  offer' 
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him  combnt^ao  man  J  having  fall  en  in  f*ncoiintera  with  him,  torn  by  bis 
talans^  or  poisoned  by  his  breath.  A  malefactor^  cloomed  to  die,  wus 
the  hero  for  whom  tlie  accomplisbment  of  the  adventure  was  destined. 
He  offered,  if  his  life  were  granted  him,  t<J  attack  the  enemy  ;  con- 
cealed himself  in  a  brake  tiJI  the  dragon  came  down  to  the  river  to 
drink,  then  set  upon  him  in  a  lucky  hour,  and  succeeded  in  slaying  th« 
■courge  of  the  country.  Btit,  while  his  grateful  fellow-citize'ns  were 
preparing  to  reward  him  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  them,  the 
champion  became  aware  that  the  pestiferous  breath  of  his  monster 
dntiigoiiiat  had  poisoned  him,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  must 
die.  He  was  borne  to  the  neighbouring  convent,  and  surrounded  by 
the  holy  brotherhood,  whose  prayers  soothed  his  departing  soul  till  h^s 
expired.  Masses  were  instituted  for  him,  and  the  representation  of  his 
adventure  was  painted  on  the  church. 

It  is  singular  that  a  similar  tradition  h  often  repeated,  not  only  in 
Various  parts  of  England,  but  abroad  ;  probably,  it  owes  its  origin  to 
the  monki.ih  custom  of  figuring  heresy  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  or 
'dragon.  The  Druids  are  frequently  named,  both  in  the  Welsh  triads* 
and  other  ancient  writings,  as  serpents,  from  their  worship  as  well  as 
from  their  supposed  evil  lives ;  and  all  diiibelievers  of  every  nation  may 
come  under  the  head  of  dragons,  and  worms  of  different  kinds.  It  is, 
however,  not  im]>ossihle  that  these  tales  are  other  than  allegorical,  and 
that  some  strange  and  fearful  animal  did  really  exercise  a  power  which 
was  with  difficulty  destroyed;  for,  even  in  modern  times,  in  moun- 
tainoua  and  \vild  countries,  bears  and  wolves  have  been  known  so  to 
desolate  a  district,  that  a  party  of  determined  hunters  have  at  length 
been  obliged  to  set  forth  on  an  expedition  iif  extermination. 

Another  story  is  told  of  thiis  part  of  Herefordshire,  which  is  recorded 
to  have  occurred  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when,  according  to 
seireral  historians,  who  appear  to  tremble  as  they  write,  a  hill  called 
Marctfif/  began  '*  io  nmlk'  in  a  most  surprising  and  awful  manner. 
Camden  relates  that  the  hill  "rose  as  it  were  from  sleep, and,  for  three 
days,  moved  on  its  vast  body  with  a  horrible  noise,  driving  everything 
before  it  to  an  higher  ground." 

Fuller  goes  further  still,  asserting  that  no  less  than  twenty  acres 
wt  forth  on  their  travels  for  fourteen  hours,  and  ascended  eleven 
fothonis,  up  hiiif  leaving  a  chasm  four  hundred  feet  wide  and  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  long.  Little  less  marvellous  is  the  version  of  Sir  Richard 
Baker,  in  his  **  Chronicle  of  England  :*' 

**  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  prodigious  earth- 
qnake  happened  in  the  east  parts  of  Herefordshire,  at  a  little  town 
called  Kinnaston.  On  the  17th  of  February,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  earth  began  to  open,  and  a  hili,  with  a  rock  under  it,  making 
at  first  a  great  bellotving  noise,  which  was  heard  a  great  way  off, 
lifted  itself  up  and  hegan  to  travel,  bearing  along  with  it  the  trees  that 
grew  upon  it,  the  sheep-folds,  and  iocks  of  sheep  abiding  there,  at  the 
game  time.  In  the  place  from  where  it  first  moved,  it  left  a  gaping 
distance  forty  ftwt  broad  and  fourscore  ells  long  :  the  whole  field  waa 
about  twenty  acres.  Passing  along,  it  overthrew  a  chapel  standing  in 
the  way,  removed  a  yew-tree  planted  in  the  churchyard  from  the  west 
to  the  east.  With  the  like  force  it  thrust  before  it  highways,  sheep- 
folds,  hedges,  and  trees,  made  tilled  ground  pasture,  and  again  turned 
pasture  into  tiUage.  Having  walked  in  this  sort  from  Saturday  even- 
ing till  Monday  noon,  it  then  stood  still." 
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All  tills  wonderful  relation  resolvea  itaelf  into  tlie  fact,  thmt  here  a 
landslip  of  considerable  extent  occurred ;  and  for  the  twenty  acres 
read  two :  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  supposing  that  its  motion  wn 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  or  that  the  hill  was  so  amhilious  «• 
to  attempt  the  ascent  of  another  hill,  though,  like  Burnham,  there  i* 
no  doubt  that  it  did  move. 

At  no  great  distance  from  Hereford  is  the  ancient  town  of  Leo> 
minster,  the  name  of  which  is  fancifully  derived,  by  some  Uarntd  bi»- 1 
torians,  from  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that   happened  to  Mer 
wald^  king  of  the  Marches,  who  is  said  to  have  either  met  a  lion  : 
the  town,  or  to  have  had  a  vision  of  such  an   animal^  and  wh(^ 
remembrance  of  his  escape,  or  his  terror,  founded  a  monaster?  for  J 
on  the  spot.     But  from  the  latter  event,  as  a  more  probable  aenf 
some  accounts  are  satisfied  to  allow  the  town  to  have  been  culled j  i 
the  Welsh  IJmdlhemf,  meaning  church   and   nunnery.     The  DaneH 
destroyed  this  famous  convent,  which  was  rebuilt ;  and  not  long  afte 
the  beautiful  Abbess  Edgiva  forgot  her  vows  for  love,  and  Ibtened 
the  sighs  of  Swain  Earl  of  Hereford,  with  whom  she  ded  to 

<*  Some  bnght  little  isle  of  his  own,** 
disgracing  her  name  and  her  order,  and  causing  the  banishment  of  her 
rash  lover.  It  is  recorded  that  Swain,  after  a  time,  was  permitted  by 
his  father.  Earl  Godwin,  to  return  to  his  kingdom  ;  but  history  tells 
nothing  of  the  fate  of  the  fair  creature,  who,  imprudent  and  fraili 
<^  Set,  like  stars  that  fall  to  riie  no  moir/* 

The  church  of  Leominster  is  a  fine  one ;  and,  amongst  other  charit»*1 
Lie  institutions,  there  is  an  almshouse,  founded  by  the  widow  of  a  maitj 
whoj  It  wa!!  said,  gave  away  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate  during  htt 
life,  and  experienced  the   fate  of  Timon  from   his  ungrateful  friend 
His  statue,  holding  a  hatchet,  was  placed  in  a  niche  over  the  entrance 
with  the   following  quaint  and  ludicrous  piece   of  advice  Inscribe 
above  it: — 

^'^  Let  him  that  gives  bis  goods  before  he  b«  dead. 
Take  this  hatchet,  and  cut  off  Im  b«ad.** 

Owen  Glen dowr  took  possession  of  Leominster ;  and  in  a  dungeoiipl 
now  a  stable,   in   Church  Street,  confined  Mortimer  Earl  uf  M^irch^l 
whom  tlie  chance  of  war  had   placed   in   his   hands*     Glendowr  also 
plundered  the  church  of  much  of  its  riches,  and  levied  heavy  contnbu- 
tiouK  Oil  the  monks  of  the  priory* 

The  circuniiitances  of  the  imprisonment  of  i\rortimer  are  thus  de» 
tailed  : — Owen,  provoked  at  the  injustice  which  he  had  experienced 
from  Lord  Grey  of  Rulhyn,  took  up  arms  to  recover  possession  of  an 
est  Lite,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  that  nobleman,  Henry  the 
Fourth,  totally  regardless  of  the  justice  of  the  case,  sent  assistance  to 
Grey,  aufl  then  began  a  fearful  contest,  which  ended  by  Glend 
desolating  the  domains  of  Grey,  who  advanced  from  Wigmore 
him  comhftt.  Thy  two  chiefs  are  sxiJd  to  have  struggled  hand  to  hand 
and  to  this  fight  Hotspur  is  made  by  Shakspeare,  to  whom  all  tr»di« 
tions  were  familiar,  to  allude,  wlien  he  addresses  the  king^  in  answer  1 
his  refusal  to  ransom  Mortimer,  then  captive  to  the  victor  Glendowr: 

**'  Revolted  Mortimer  { 
He  never  did  foil  off,  my  iiov*reign  lic^, 
Bot  by  the  chance  of  war  :  to  pro*'e  that  true 
Needfl  no  more  than  ane  lon^^ie  for  all  tho«e  wounds^ 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took. 
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Vt^ben  00  iKe  gentle  Severn's  aedgy  bank 

Itj  s$m^li9  uppoisitiou,  Jmiid  to  hand, 

He  did  coiiftjunti  the  lieat  part  of  an  hour. 

In  diangin^  lunrdimeiil  with  ijreat  Gleinhjwr. 

Three  timeA  they  hreathedj  aod  three  times  did  they  drink, 

Opjn  agreement,  of  sweet  Sevem'n  fiond  ; 

\Vhci  then,  alfrighted  with  their  bloody  looks^ 

Kan  feurfnlly  amon^  the  tremlding  reedi^^ 

And  hid  Im  crisp'd  head  iu  a  holiuw  bank. 

Blood-stained  with  these  Taliant  combatants/' 

By  refusmg  to  ransom  IMortfmer  at  tliis  time,  Henry  committed  a 
great  error,— which  was,  however,  cuused  hy  his  jerdousy  of  the  Earl  of 
March,  who  hatl  a  ^ood  right  to  the  crown  of  England  after  the  resig- 
nati*m  of  Richard  the  Second.  The  cooseqnence  was,  that  Mortimex 
and  Glendovvr  agreed  to  take  part  with  each  other,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Percies  of  Nor thumher land  ;  and  thus  the  whole  country 
became  a  scene  of  slau^^hter,  till  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  decided  the 
fate  of  Wales  and  England. 

There  is  a  tradition  current  in  Wules,  that  Owen  Glendowr  died  at 
the  niiinoT  of  Monnington,  in  Herefordshire,  which  then  helonged  to 
one  of  his  married  daughters.  After  his  last  battle  with  the  English 
&t  Pwll*Melyn,  the  wizard  Glendowr,  as  usually  happened  when  his 
cause  went  wrong,  disappeared,  and  wandered  about  the  country, 
concealing  himself  as  he  could.  Some  assert  that  he  dif  d  in  Hey  wood 
Forest  of  famine;  others,  that  he  stayed  with  one  of  his  daughters  at 
Kentchurch>  where  !ie  was  said  to  have  takf  n  refuge  ;  and  a  place  waa 
long  shown  which  had  served  as  a  stable  to  those  wonderful  horses  of  his, 
an  which  he  was  commonly  believed  to  take  journeys  through  the  air. 
After  his  supposed  death,  a  singular  character  appeared,  called  by  the 
Welsh,  Sion  Cent,  or  John  of  Kent,  wearing  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan 
monk,  whose  supernatural  knowledge,  and  secret  deeds  of  power, 
caused  it  to  he  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  Welsh  prince  had  assumed 
this  garb,  and  changed  his  name,  in  order  to  end  his  days  in  peaceful 
though  dangerous  and  mysterious  study- 
Near  the  fine  old  town-hall,  or  Brother  Close,  of  Leominster,  are 
still  remaining  a  few  of  the  striped  houses  which  formerly  were  con* 
spicuous  and  numerous,  and  which,  appearing  singly  in  ancient  towns, 
•erve  to  tell  tales  of  former  days,  and  add  interest  to  the  streets,  now 
generally  improved  into  common-pkice,  and  rendered  unattractive  to 
the  lovers  of  historical  recollections* 
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TllET  Miy  thou  art  not  V>©autiful, 

But  /  have  found  thee  so. 
And   cannot  think   that  Heaven   Imth 
fmiled 

Upon  a  lovelier  brow. 
Thine  eye»  have  not  the  speGious  light 

That  gliftteu!!  to  betray  ; 
But  saintly  ait  the  Atari  of  ni^ht, 

As  changeless^  too,  their  ray. 

They  scoffed  me  when  I  said  ray  heart 

Was  tinnly  knit  lo  thine  ; 
Through  all  th«  scorn  they  cooW  imp»rt> 

1  vow^d  to  make  thee  mine  1 


They  thought  thy  lowliness  of  birth 
H  ould  turn  me  fnim  my  will  ; 

But  one  alonw  I  knew  on  earth, 
Tlie  beat  and  dearest  still  I 

Tlioy  say  thou  art  unt  beautiful ; 

But,  sweet  one  I  could  ihey  find 
A  spirit  dtivelike  as  thine  own, 

Confiding,  true,  and  kind,— 
An  an^'l  who  hath  sootb^d  to  rest 

My  youth's  iingovern*d  sea — 
And   how   could  one  like   fA«   be 
aught 

Than  heauliful  to  me  t 
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*<  Qua  por  Mayo  «im  por  Mayo, 
Coando  lot  blandot  caloraa, 
Cuando  lot  enamorados 
Van  terrir  a  tof  amorat/*  fte. 

Old  Spanith  BaUad. 

<«  Heft  they  are  1  blowing,  growing,  all  alive ! '* 

Old  London  Cry. 

I  OOMPBSB  a  great,  perhaps  an  extreme  Dartiality  in  many  thing*  to 
the  Old  Style ;  and  in  this  spirit,  whilst  other  people  Csney  with  Mor- 
nhy  and  Co.  that  on  the  first  of  Jnn^  New  Style,  they  have  jnst  ha^ 
ttrewell  to  May,  I  feel  that  we  hare  yet  a  fortnight  of  ''  Uie  merry 
month"  to  get  over.  Whether  being  of  this  opinion  lengthens  by  a» 
much  the  road  to  the  srave,  as  well  as  renders  it  more  flowery  sod 
pleasant,  I  leave  it  to  uie  metaphysicians  to  determine ;  bot  I  knov 
this  much,  that  I  never  wish  to  part  with  good  company  until  I  can't 
help  myself.  I  shcmld  not,  however,  wish  you  to  £uicy  that  I  am  one  of 
those  untiring,  past-midnight  wassailers  who>  when  you  remind  them 
that  some  two  or  three  of  ''  the  small  hours  "  have  floated  by  oa  their 
way  to  eternity,  will  say  to  you,  ''  we  are  only  beginning  to  sficsd 
the  evening." 

Who  is  there  in  these  latitudes  that  forgets  the  First  of  May  N.S., 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four  ?  Surely  you  would  not  have  called 
that  the  first  day  of  even  a  hyperborean  summer  ?  One  shuddeis  st 
the  recoliection  of  its  dreary,  joyless  morning,  ushered  in  by  a  keen* 
shaving,  cold-blooded  north-easter,  which,  later  in  the  day,  and 
throughout  the  evening,  blew  men's  hats  off  in  all  directions,  snd 
most  tiresomely,  most  unblushingly,  disconcerted  the  ladies'  dresses. 
The  breaking-up  of  the  seasons  last  year,  some  politically  weather- 
wise  people  said,  was  indicative  of  the  breaking-up  of  parties  and  the 
links  of  old  opinions  which  had  bound  men  and  their  fathers  befbrs 
them  for  centuries  together.  Parties  have  been  breaking-up  efsr 
since ;  indeed,  a  wonderful  revolution  has  taken  place  in  our  politiad 
world :  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  seasons,  so  far,  of  the  year  eight- 
een hundred  and  forty-five,  considering  the  slight  '' backwardnesi  ia 
coming  forward"  on  the  part  of  Spring,  and  this  wretched  rainy  montk 
of  May,  have  been  by  no  means  as  pleasant  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  same  persons  who  connect  human  events  with  signs  in 
the  heavens,  may  attribute  the  complete  houleversemetU  of  old  party 
opinions  on  all  sides  to  the  appearance  of  so  many  comets  lately.  To 
explore  to  its  fullest  extent  this  doctrine  of  concurrent  eccentridtifs 
would  require  the  powers  of  Maynooth  Grant*  and  Lord  Ross's  monster 
telescope  combinea  together. 

Independently  of  such  apropos-de-boUes  considerations,  the  sessoa 
which  has  Just  commenced  to  reign  is  in  no  respect  worthy  of  the  rich 
numbers  of  the  highly  favoured  ^epherd  of  the  Doric  reea: 


•  I  don't  meao  the  anti-six- in -a-bed  Grant,  but  the  Orant  who,  par 

ought  to  be  called  «•  Maynooth  Grant/'  for  his  wonderful  account  of  that  Car-hmd 
institution.  Everybody  recollecta  Mr.  Fox  Maule's  quotations  in  Pariiament  6«b 
his  phUosopVxc  wiA  e\o(\ueux  QOMtaryQCAxi^  and  Serjeant  Murphy*s  wittj  rejoiades. 
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*'  From  brightening  fieliU  of  ether  fair  difctofted, 
Child  of  th*!  «nn^  refulja^eiit  Summer,  comm 
In  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  throtigh  Natiire>  depUi5  : 
He  c^me*,  at  tended  by  the  aiikry  hodni 
And  ever-fanning  breexea  on  his  way  ; 
While  frtrni  his  ardent  look  the  tuming^  Spring 
Averts  her  blusbful  fACe,  and  eartli  and  skieB 
All  smiling  to  his  hot  dominion  leaves/** 

Alas !  and  if  the  first  morning  of  Summefj  New  or  Old  Style,  had 
been  bright,  and  beuutiful,  and  glowing,^ — if  it  had  been  a«  glorious  as 
ever  Llei*sed  the  May-day  worshippers  in  the  golden  oge  of  simplicity, 
who  amongst  ws  would  have  saluted  it  aa  of  old  ?  We  have  no  gather- 
ing of  tiie  May-dew  now.  No  maiden  leaves  her  soft  couch  at  early  dawn 
to  bathe  her  face  in  the  ehxir  of  beauty.  The  young  men  of  the  vil- 
lage HO  more  go  forth  with  the  Jark  **  a-niaying/'  singing  the  while — 


I^Come,  lads,  with  your  bills, 
Ih|     To  ths  wood  we  *11  away^ 
^HiVe  '11  gather  the  bougha, 
^H  And  we  *11  celebrate  May  ; 

done 


We  Ml  bring  oar  load  homOt 
As  we  *ve  oft  done  before^ 

And  leave  a  groen  bough 
At  each  pretty  umid^s  door," 


he  Queen  of  the  May,  her  garlands  of  the  rose  and  hawthorn,  her 
ry  rustic  train,  the  May- pule,  the  pipe  and  tabor,  the  morris- 
incers,  all  are  gone.  The  May*day  conies  to  a  money  age  and  utilita- 
rian generation  without  welcome,  and  departs  without  regret.  To  be 
aure,  they  fling  garlands  into  the  hill-streams  in  some  remote  parts  of 
Wales  to  this  day  ;  and  in  some  ver^"  primitive  fi|MJt8  in  Ireland  the 
poor  peasant  gives  a  grim  SiQiile  at  the  cowslips  and  daffodils  which  his 
three- quarters  starved  little  ones,  clad  in  *'rags — Irijih  rags/*  have 
flung  over  the  May-bush  at  his  cabin-door.  The  railroads  will  pene* 
irate  Wales  and  Ireland  too,  and  is  such  a  prospect  to  be  lamented  ? 
Quite  the  reverse.  If  it  is  to  be,  it  must  be,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  Let  us  hope,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  cutting-up  of  the 
country  in  all  directions  will  not  cut  up  the  goi>d  old  feelings  of  the 
people  also;  that  sordid  selfishness  may  not  assume  the  appearance 
and  attributes  of  civilization^  and  the  steam-engine  be  looked  upon  as 
by  far  the  best  poem  of  the  age. 

There  is  nothing,  I  firmly  believe,  in  this  world  as  bad  as  it  is  said 
to  be,  or  as  it  might  be,  and  that  is  a  comfort  after  all  for  the  pil- 
grims after  the  humane  and  beautiful.  The  times  ure  not  altogether 
*o  unsympathizing  as  they  are  painted  by  some  morbid  moralists,  fior 
has  the  poetry  of  the  human  heart  fled  back  as  yet  to  heaven. 

There  are  plenty  of  those  yet  amongst  us  who  can  mingle  in  the 
memories  of  by- gone  days,  and  the  scenes  which  they  call  up,  singing 
t  with  ourselves  in  the  hear t-atir ring  lines  of  old  Chaucer's  Arcite^ 

*^  May,  witb  all  thy  flowers  and  thy  green, 
Hight  welcome  be  thou,  fairc  fresh*  May  I 
1  hope  that  T  some  green  here  getten  may.'* 

And  having  lit  upon  the  "green"  in  some  sequestered  spot,  let  us, 
sympathizing  spirits  together,  two  or  three,  or  half  a  dozen,  throw 
ourselves  on  the  grass,  and  lounge  and  listen  to  the  birds  as  they  carol 
in  praise  of  May,  or  emulate  them  with  the  fresh  sparkling  songs  of 
the  old  fathers  of  poetry. 

*  Tbomftun. 
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<«  It  fell  onoe  in  a  morrow  of  May, 
Thai  Emilie,  that  fayrer  was  to  leen 
Than  is  the  lillie  upon  the  ttalke  green. 
And  fresher  than  May  with  floures  new. 
For  with  the  rose  colour  strofe  her  hew. 
I  not  (wot  ?)  which  was  the  fayrer  of  them  two. 
Ere  it  was  day,  as  was  her  wont  to  do. 
She  was  arisen,  and  all  redy  dight ; 
For  May  will  have  no  slogards  a  night. 
The  season  pricketh  erery  gentill  hert. 
And  maketh  it  out  of  their  slepe  to  start. 
And  saith.  Arise,  and  do  May  obscrvaunce. 
This  mi^eth  Emely  to  have  remembraunce 
To  done  honour  to  May,  and  for  to  rise. 
Icbthed  was  she  fresh  for  to  devise ; 
Her  yellow  hair  was  braided  in  a  tresae. 
Behind  her  back  a  yard  long,  1  gease  ; 
And  in  the  garden  at  sun  uprist, 
She  walketh  up  and  down,  as  her  list. 
She  gathereth  flowers,  party  white  and  reed, 
To  make  a  subtell  garland  at  her  heed. 
And  as  an  angell  hevenly  she  song." 

There  is  one  fair  being  above  all  others  whom  I  should  most  par- 
ticularly wish  to  be  my  Emilie  on  the  first  momine  in  May.  It  u 
unnecessary  to  mention  her  name ;  nay  more,  it  would  be  unkind,  a« 
to  do  so  would  cause  vain  regrets,  as  well  as  exdte  jealousies.  Thu 
much,  however,  I  mav  say,  that  although  she  bas  a  pretty  fancy  of  her 
own,  and  a  cultivated  mind,  she  is,  alas !  a  little  fonder  of  Alorpheut 
than  the  Muses.  I  have  no  doubt,  notwithstanding,  that  unless  die 
wishes  herself  to  be  called  "  the  eighth  sleeper,"  she  will  "open  her 
eyes,  and  her  heart  likewise,"  to  the  following  invocation  slung  to- 
gether  for  her  especial  benefit  and  entertainment : 

*<  Farewell  winds  and  wintry  weather  !  On  whose  sprays  the  wind  doth  breathe. 

Mistress,  let  us  go  together  Lover-like,  with  soft  caresses. 

Forth  into  the  fields,  and  pay  There  we  '11  linger  while  1  wreathe 

Due  observance  unto  May.  Garlands  for  thy  sunny  tresses. 

On  the  breezy  hills  we  go  :  .    ,  ^  «,    .        i_  l 

For  once  no  daily  care  shall  find  us  j  And  I  '11  sing  thee  many  a  rhyme, 

Where  the  city  sleeps  below.  Framed  in  honour  of  tlie  tune ; 

Wear  and  tear  we  leave  behind  us.  2[  *"  ^^?^«^^i  ^,,^^^  ^  ' 

Thou  a  fairer  Emilie. 

Stretch'd  upon  the  Rpringing  grass.  Or  I  '11  crown  the«  Queen  of  May. 

Lazily  the  day  we  '11  pass,  Though  no  village  maids,  ad^-andnj, 

And,  with  half-shut,  dreamy  eye,  Greet  thee  with  their  joyous  lay. 

Look  upon  Uie  cloudless  sky  ;  Or  are  round  the  May-pale  dandnj. 
Or  along  the  river  side. 

Through  its  silent  meadows  strolUng,  Thus  in  olden  time  they  paid 

Moralize  till  eventide,  Homage  to  the  bounteous  Spnng, 

As  we  mark  its  waters  rolling.  And  reviving  Nature  made 

The  object  of  their  worshipping^  ; 

If  beneath  a  bank  they  flow,  Thus  they  met  her  eariiest  smile. 

Where  the  lowly  spring-flowers  blow.  Glad  and  thankful  welcome  giving. 

While  o  er  head  the  eglantine  And  forgot  life's  Kiad  awhile. 

And  the  clustering  maythorn  twine,  In  the  mere  delight  of  living.** 

I  have  sent  a  present  of  May-day  flowers  to  another  of  my  fair 
friends.  If  it  speak  the  language  of  good  advice,  and  hare  a  ^^ 
effect,  I  shall  be  well  rewarded  indeed.  No  matter  about  the  little 
"  compunctious  visitings/'  That 's  the  lady's  affair,  not  mine.  Besotj, 
wealth,  station,  hosts  of  admirers,  ail  that  sort  of  thing, — and  heigho! 
she  8  a  confounded  flirt,  and  particularly  delights  iu  smashing  Iw- 
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men.    There  is  one  oooaobdoo,  howewer,  ftr  Ite  HKrtwij  L  c  afae  k 
not  growing  younger. 

AD   KI 


^  Quju  bona  Florm  roMS  Paphiis  eoDcxit  ia  WrOB, 

Ezoohiit  tCDcn  qoM  CytliacB  iBaira« 
Has  dtn  jam  laoricis  rontaa  mitsit  Akn, 

At4|iae  inopem  his  snimam  flgrilw  inplidtaBi. 
Aodpe!  sic  fas  est  niTcas  omare  papiOaa  ; 

Sic  fas  est  oanptaoa  nectcre  criiiiiiwn. 
Floris  honos  brevis  est,  breris  est  ct  gloria  £anBB»  ; 

£t  formam  et  Tcnum  carpe  Ncjara  4icai  !** 

TO  KKMRA, 

<*  A  rosy  gift  I  send  to  thee  ;  vithhn  the  Paphian  gnnre 
Sweet  Flora  collM  these  choicest  flowers,  nursed  by  the  Queen  of  Love. 
Their  leaves  are  dewy  with  my  tears,  and  round  their  stems,  for  thee, 
I  *ve  bound  the  oords  of  my  poor  heart,  my  heart  of  misery. 
Take  them,  and  wear  them  in  thy  pride  upon  thy  breast  of  snow. 
And  wreathe  them  carelessly  among  thy  tresses*  golden  flow. 
The  flow*ret*s  pride,  the  grace  of  form,  they  bloom  but  to  decay  ; 
Enjoy  thy  gifts,  pnmd  boiuty,  whilst  thy  life  is  in  itt  May.** 

But  what  an  irresistible  invitation  is  that  of  Henrick  to  Coiimia! 
She  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  "  sweet  slug-a-bed,"  if  she  resisted  it 
and  hugged  her  pillow  till  the  bell  grew  tired  of  ringing  for  break£ut. 
Althou^  very  beautifbl,  and  one  of  the  £urest  proaiictions  of  the 
Hesperides,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  long;  but  this  may  peiiiaps 
be  indicative  of  the  mt,  that  the  poet's  mistress  was  not  a  quick 
dresser,  and  I  believe  there  are  very  tew  young  ladies  who  are. 

''corikna's  GOIKO  ▲-]fATni& 

**  Oet  up,  get  up,  for  shame  !  the  Uooming  mome 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshome. 

See  how  Aurora  throwes  her  fiure 

Fresh-quilted  ooloun  through  the  aire. 

Get  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed,  and  see 

The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bowed  towards  the  east 
Above  an  hour  since,  yet  you  are  not  drest, — 

Nay  ;  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed. 

When  all  the  birds  have  matens  sejd. 

And  sung  their  thankful  hymnes ;  'tis  sin. 

Nay,  profanation,  to  keep  in. 
When  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day 
Spring,  sooner  than  the  Uric,  to  fetch  in  May. 

**•  Rise  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  teene 
To  come  forth,  like  the  spring-time,  fresh  and  greene. 

And  sweet  as  Flora.    Take  no  care 

For  jewels  for  your  gowne  or  haire ; 

Fear  not.  the  leaves  will  strew 

Cremms  in  abundance  upon  you  ; 
Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept. 
Against  you  came,  some  orient  pearls  unwept. 

*  These  not  inelegant  lines,  I  have  reason  to  suspect,  were  written  by  the  re- 
nowned Peter  Dens  in  his  younger  days,  and  before  he  contemplated  oelibacyj  I 
would  not,  however,  advise  any  of  the  Anti-Maynooth  orators  to  bring  this  bit  of 
Latinity  also  too  seriously  against  him  ;  as  an  accpiainunce  of  mine,  a  classical 
archndogist  of  hifjtk  mnution,  attributes  them  to  the  Bishop  of  Djmnybrook,  wuo, 
befora  ihe  Dean  of  Si.  Patrick's  time,  reigned  over  the  wotid  of  Irish  wit. 


An  arice,  m  ubeniade  if. 
Made  up  of  white-thorn  neatlr  intenrore, 
At  if  here  were  thoie  cooler  ihades  of  lore. 

Can  fuch  delights  be  in  ihe  street 

And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see 't  ? 

Come,  we  *U  abroad,  and  let  *s  obay 

The  prodamation  made  for  May, 
And  sin  no  more,  as  we  hare  done,  by  staying : 
Come,  my  Corinna,  oome,  let 's  goe  a-mayiug  t 

^^  There  H  not  a  budding  boy  or  girle,  this  day. 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 
A  dcale  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  oome 
Back,  and  with  white-thorn  laden  homeu 
6ome  have  dispatcht  their  cakes  and  creame 
Before  that  we  have  left  to  dreame ; 
And  some  have  wept,  and  wooM,  and  piloted  ti 
And  chose  their  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth  ; 
Many  a  green-gown  has  been  given  ; 
Many  a  kiss  both  odd  and  even ; 
Many  a  glance,  too.  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye.  love's  firmament ; 
Many  a  jest  told  of  the  keye's  betiajring 
This  night,  and  locks  pickt,  yet  w*  are  not  a-ma] 

^  Come,  let  as  goe,  while  we  are  in  oar  primes 
And  take  the  harmlesse  folh'e  of  the  time. 

We  shall  grow  old  i^MUse,  and  die 

Before  we  know  our  liberty. 

Our  life  is  short,  and  our  dayes  ran 

As  fast  away  as  do^s  the  sunne ; 
And  as  a  vapour  or  a  drop  of  raine, 
Once  lost,  can  ne*er  be  found  againe. 

So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 

A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade, 

AU  love,  aU  liking,  aU  delight 

Lies  drownM  with  us  in  endlesse  night ; 
Then,  while  time  serves,  and  we  are  but  decaying 
r.nniA  mv  r^rintiR.  rnma.  let 's  iroe  a-mavioir  1*' 
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*A*HJTtt,  Koi  (t>piva  rifm,  avpuitriv  iv  €mpiyja'Uf ! 
"OpXttraif  Ti>  <T04  apTt  Kiikovs  fxiv  fwtirvtl  ovttpot/^f 
V^VKfXa^uv  fLoka  vafi   thcrttTiv  iv  ^rXioto 
*  £1;  yXvKfpoVf  u>v  Xaftnpov  15'  tvdioy  jifMp  ?$f ir^oi  1 
£ol  <p4p€i  tvTVx^^^  7**  Y^^h  iTfptiftiXXea  d^pn. 

]\Iy  fair  friends  will  iind  the  Engliah  <>f  tlie  above  in  the  following 
exquisite  little  mntin  aong  by  Joanna  Bail  lie,  althnugb  that  lady 
did  not  know  six  words  of  Greek,  and  in  this  conaistfi  the  droll  curio- 
sity of  the  thing. 


"  Up  1  lady  fair,  and  braid  thy  hair, 
And  rf>ua«  tbee  in  the  hreezy  air ; 
The   lulling  ftream    ihal    sootlied    thy 

dream 
Is  dauciEkg  in  the  Bunny  t>cam  ; 
And  hourt  »o  sweet,  so  bright,  io  gay, 
Will  waft  good  fortune  on  iu  way," 


*'  Up  !  quit  thy  bower,  late  wean  the 

hour, 
Long  have  the  rooks  caw*d  round  thy 

tower. 
On  Hower  and  tree  limd  hnmi  the  bee. 
The  wilding  kid  sporttc  merrilv  i 
A  day  m  bright,  so  freah,  so  umr^ 
Sbinetb  when  good  forttine  '■  near. 

When  Young  England  made  a  eourteouB  and  gentle  request  of 
Beauty  a  year  or  two  back  to  get  up  and  go  a-maying,  and,  giving  the 
poor  and  the  lowly  a  holiday,  make  them  forget  axvbile,  if  not  be  aU 
together  reconciled  to  the  hardships  of  their  lot,  Yoong  England 
got  laughed  at  by  the  granite- faced  cast- iron- hearted  people  oa  a  boy 
patriot,  or  nick* named  as  worse,  a  mischievous  intermeddler  with  **  the 
order  of  tilings,*'  an  enemy  to  *'  the  progress  of  auciety.**  The  woods, 
the  meadows,  and  ttie  streams,  are  all  alone  now  at  early  May-day 
dawn  ;  they  are  left  to  themselves  and  their  freshness,  to  the  caroling 
of  the  birds,  and  to  some  stditary  dreamer  like  myself  to  say  with  Sau- 
na zaro  so  niuaically — 


^*  O  dulc«  prima  vera,  o  fior  novcJli, 
O  aure,  a  arboaceJli, 
O  freache  erbette, 
O  piagge  betiedette, 
O  €olU^  <i  monti^ 
I)  valli,  o  tiuini, o ffmti, 
O  vtjrde  rivi, 
Palme  laure  v4  olive, 
Edcrt?  e  mirti  ; 
O  g^ioriosi  spirti 
De  gli  bcMcbi ; 

Tims  sweetly  turned  into  his  motlier  tongue  by  Leigh  Hunt : 


O  Bco,  o  antri  foscbi^ 
O  cbiare  linle, 
O  faretrate  niiifL", 
O  agresti  I'&ol, 
O  Satin  e  Silvani, 
O  Fatmi  e  Dnadi, 
Naiadt  ed  Ain»driadi, 
O  8t;mi(lee, 
Oreadi  e  Napee,^- 
Or  siete  »ole  T' 


*^  O  thou  delidmis  spring,  O  ye  new 
flowers, 
O  airs,  O  youngling  bowers  ; 
Fre&b  thickening  grass, 
And  plaiuK  benesth  beaveii*t  laca  ; 
O  bills  and  oiountiilna, 
Vultey5i,  and  streams,  and  fountBiiii  ; 
Btii^ks  i»f  green 
Myrtles  and  palms  serene  ; 
Ivies  and  bays ; 
Aud  ye  who  warned  old  lays. 


Spirits  of  the  wooi!*. 

Echoes  and  KolitnileSj 

And  lakes  of  light  i 

O  quJverM  virgini  bright, 

Pans  rustical^ 

Satyrs  and  Sylvans  aU, 

DryaclM,  and  ye 

That  up  the  mountains  be  ; 

And  ye  beneath 

In  moadow  or  Aowery  heath  ^ — 

Ye  aro  alone  1  ** 


The  Italian  poetry  of  Sannazaro  is  but  little  known  in  these  coon- 
trle»,  and  his  Latju  levi.  With  respt^ct  to  the  furmer,  the  jiortion  of 
it  to  which  he  chieHy  owes  his  coutineutal  celebrity  is  the  Arcadia,  a 
delidous  melange  of  pro^  and  verse^  far  more  readable  tcktid  loLtvllv^VAvL 
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than  Sir  Philip  Sydney's,  of  which  I  never  met  the  man  or  even  Uie 
woman  yet  who  asserted  having  made  a  dean  straightfcn-ward  penisaL 
If  there  be  one  bold  enough  to  make  the  assertion,  I  shall  willingly 
award  the  lady  or  gentleman  the  May-day  first  prize  given  by  the 
people  of  Temple  Sowerby,  in  Westmoreland,  to  the  person  who  ctn 
come  down  with  the  greatest  thumper.*  As  regards  the  Latin  poetry  of 
Sannazaro,  it  is  my  deliberate  judgement,  that  no  classical  scbolir 
should  sleep  easy  on  his  pillow  without  having  read  ''  De  Partu  Vv- 
ginis/'  the  Piscatorial  Eclogues,  his  epigrams,  which  form  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  bouauets  in  the  modem  Latin  anthology  ,liis  amatory  epi»- 
tles,  which  have  all  the  warmth  of  the  love  lays  of  TibuUos  witboot 
any  of  their  grossness,  his  Sapphic  odes  to  the  villa  of  Aiergeline  snd 
the  Fountain  therein,  the  latter  of  which,  perhaps  the  choicer  of 
the  two,  has  been  exquisitely  paraphrased  by  the  Venerable  Father 
Prout,  and  the  former  translated  by  myself.  The  following  effort  of 
his  muse,  *'  On  due  Observance  of  the  May,"  to  which  I  venture  to 
subjoin  a  somewhat  free  translation^  is  one  of  the  best  specxmens  of 
his  soft  glowing  style  and  pure  Latinity. 

CALENDS  MAIL 

<'  Maius  adest ;  da  serta,  puer ;  uc  sancta  retustas 

Instituit ;  prtsci  sic  docuere  patres. 
Junge  hederam  violis.  myrtum  subtexe  ligustrii ; 

Alba  verecundis  lilia  pingte  rosit. 
Orandia  fumoao  spument  crystalla  Lyaeo : 

£t  bibat,  in  calices  lapsa  corona  meos. 
Post  obitum  non  uUa  mihi  carchesia  ponet 

^acus,  infemis  non  viret  uva  jugis.** 

THB   MAY-DAY. 

*«  'Tis  May  !  merry  May !     Boy,  the  summer  .wreath  bring  • 
Bring  flowers  of  the  fairest  that  grow  in  the  dime  •         * 
Brave  welcome  like  this  to  the  May  morning, 

Our  forefathers  gave  in  the  good  old  time. 
In  the  wreath  let  the  ivy  and  myrtle  combine  ; 

The  dew-sparkling  violet  its  sweetness  disclose  ; 
Let  the  meek  little  privet-flower  gently  entwine 
Round  the  snow  of  the  lily,  the  blush  of  the  rose. 

*Tis  May !  merry  AJay  ! 

"  A  bowl  of  the  largest,  boy,  fill,  fill  it  up. 

Red  foaming,  bright  flashing  with  generous  wine  ; 
Should  my  garland  fall  in,  let  it  drink  of  my  cup  ; 
liet  it  drink  to  sweet  Nature,  its  mother  divine. 

•  There  are.  or  used  to  be,  three  prizes,  —  the  first  a  grindstone,  the  second  i 
hone,  the  third  an  inferior  sort  of  whetstone,  for  three  successful  candidates  rf 
different  degrees  in  the  art  of  antutruth/ulnesM,  *'  There  is  an  anecdote,**  saw  s 
writer  in  the  Every.day  Book,  "  very  current  in  the  place,  of  a  late  Bishop  of  C^sr- 
lisle  passing  through  in  his  carriage  on  this  particular  day,  when,  his  attention  beinf 
attracted  by  the  group  of  persons  assembled  together,  he  very  naturally  inquiiti 
the  cause.  His  question  was  readily  answered  by  a  full  statement  of  facts,  which 
brought  from  his  lordship  a  severe  lecture  on  the  iniquity  of  such  a  proceeding  lai 
at  the  conclusion  he  said,  '  For  my  part,  I  never  told  a  lie  in  my  life.'  t£s  wu 
immediately  reported  to  the  judges,  upon  which,  without  any  dissent,  the  hone  wsi 
awarded  to  his  lordship,  as  most  deserving  of  it ;  and,  as  is  reported,  it  was  actusilr 
thrown  into  his  carriage.*'  There  are  some  of  our  public  men  whom  I  would  si 
vise  not  to  go  through  Temple  Sowerby  on  the  May-day.  I  mean  those  amonflt 
them  with  whom,  <'in"and  "out,"  are  the  litUe  moral  thumb-rules  to  bmmpws 
truth  and  falsehood — verb,  sap. 
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When  I  *m  dead,  and  old  Macn%  iuma  up  my  case, 

For  roe  he  '11  allow  no  full  measure  lo  flow ; 
^o  v'irie  ever  bloom M  in  that  desolftte  place, 

No  gmpe  ever  uniled  in  tbe  regions  below* 

'Ti»  May  !  miirry  May  !  *' 

Dill  you  ever  hear  of  the  origin  of  the  Floral  Games  of  Toulouse ? 
If  you  did,  it  was  no  doubt  in  some  prose  account  or  other,  very  un- 
worthy of  the  subject.  The  old  French  hiilhid  story,  *'  Le  Rouian  de 
Clemence  Isaure"  ia  a  very  scarce,  andj  between  ourselves*,  a  very  so- 
ao  affair.  This  sad  eventful  history  has  been  lately  chronicled  in 
immortal  verse,  as  it  ought  to  be>  under  the  influence  of  lobster -sallad 
and  pine-apple  punch,  by  one  of  the  best  makers  livifig  of  both.  More 
than  one  fair  virgin  that  I  know,  if  she  had  the  distribution  of  the 
prize  in  her  hands,  would  willingly  give  him  the  golden  violet  for  his 
pains. 

OLBMBNCE   ZSAURB, 

«  Brig^itly  shine  the  rayt  of  morning  on  ibe  tower*  of  fair  Toulouse, 
Brightly  on  a  summer  garden  glittering  with  a  thomand  huea  ; 
Cla«e  bene&th  the  city  walls,  that  rise  above  it  frowning  grim, 
Lies  the  garden  freahly  snniHng,  with  its  walls  and  alleys  trim  ; 
There  the  marigold  h  blmimiug^  nods  the  eglantine  o'er  head^ 
And  the  air  is  rich  with  odours  from  the  loitvly  violet  l»ed. 
And  the  blush-rose  there  is  cliuging  to  the  tower  grey  and  cold ; 
UbU)  what  would  ye  compare  them,  clingiog  rose  and  tower  old  ? 
On  the  wmvy  golden  tresses  of  a  be&uteuus  denioiselle^ 
On  her  brow  and  flushing  cheek  a  sunbeam  tremblingly  doth  dwell  ; 
Fain»  I  ween«  *twoiiJd  wander  f«rtf»cr  to  her  breast  of  virgin  snow  ; 
But  the  flowenng  linden  branches  o^er  her  foiii]!  ibeir  shadows  throw« 
There  are  none  of  beauty  brighter  through  the  sunny  realm  of  France, 
None  so  maidenly  and  pnre  as  Isaure^s  daughter,  fair  Clemence. 
Shrinking  half,  and  half  advancing,  timidly  she  looks  around^ 
Now  a  moment  backwards  glancing,  mrw  her  eyes  upon  the  ground  ; 
You  may  well-nigh  hear  her  ^uieken'd  heart  within  her  biisom  Injat. 
Stirs  tlie  wind  the  linden  branches  ?     No  I — her  lover  'a  at  her  feet, 
*  Haste  ihee,  haste  thee  from  the  city,  get  iliee  heiic«  without  delay  j 
Put  on,  put  on  thy  armour  quickly,  linger  not  upon  the  way. 
Thou  may'st  rue  a  moment  wasted,  e'en  the  passing  of  a  breath  ; 
For  uij'  fu-ther's  sworn  an  oath  that  he  wili  track  thee  to  thy  deatli. 
There  is  strife  between  our  houses,  and  a  wratliful  man  is  he ; 
Sooner  would  he  see  me  dying  at  his  feet  than  wed  to  thee.' 
Then  a  violet  she  gather'd,  stiwptng  to  its  lowly  bed, 
A  marigold,  and  egkntine,  as  it  nodded  overhead, 
*■  Flowers  three  I  give  to  thee  : — bear  the  violet  in  thy  crest. 
Charging  in  tlie  foremost  battle,  heart  on  fire,  and  litnce  in  rest ; 
Keep  the  Bower  I  love  the  best,  the  eglantine,  while  true  thou  art  j 
And  the  marigold,  for  token  of  the  grief  that  wrtags  my  heart/ 
From  tbe  city  gates  advancing,  man  and  horse  for  \rar  iirrfiy*d, 
'With  pennons  spread  and  spear-heads  glancing,  gaily  poun  i»  cavalcade. 
At  their  head  there  rides  a  gallant,  all  in  bumish'^d  armour  dreat, 
And  With  his  snowy  plume  be  hears  a  violet  in  his  crest- 
He  hath  gathered  his  retainers,  and  be  speeds  htm  to  the  north, 
Where  ttte  power  of  France  is  met  to  chase  tbe  island  Leopard  forth  : 
Many  a  valiant  knight  is  there,  and  many  a  ladv^'s  ffivour  worn  ; 
But  ever  foremost  in  the  battle  is  the  lowly  riolet  borne, 

^^  Brightly  shine  the  rays  of  morning  on  the  towers  of  fair  Toulouse, 
Brightly  on  a  gallant  army,  glittering  with  a  thousand  hues  ; 
Rimnd  the  leaguer'd  city  thickly  rise  its  teuta  on  every  side, 
Save  where  the  bright  (iarcmne  reflects  tower  and  wall  within  its  tide# 
There  the  hot  aAsautt  is  raging,  there  the  arrows  fly  like  hail. 
Battling  quick  on  helm  and  hauberk,  blazon'd  ahield  and  twilled  mail. 
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lioud  ringeth  cmt  the  xneny  •hou^  "^St.  Oeorfre  for  England  ho  !  AdrBtioe  *  * 

Loud  from  the  rmmpart  peals  the  cry,  '  For  France !  Duii*  Montjoye  for  Fir 

M  any  a  tool  from  eurth  is  sped,  and  many  a  plJant  d«ed  is  dtmm^ 

£re  •brink  the  wearied  citiseii*,  and  the  barrien  are  woo. 

H€rg  the  cry  of  battle  MMinda  not,  all  is  soft  and  still  repose. 

The  huAbandman  pursues  his  labour,  and  hit  net  the  fisher  ib»>ws ; 

None  other  liring  thing  there  is  without  the  dty  walls  in  sight, 

8a VI-  that  across  the  phiin  there  spurs  right  furiously  a  lonely  knight. 

Soil'd,  and  dint  by  many  a  blow,  the  burntthM  steel  wherein  he  V  drest, 

fiut  still  untouch 'd,  he  proudly  wfars  a  faded  violet  in  his  crest* 

*  Nowj  warder  !  quick,  let  down  the  bridge,  withdraw  the  bolu— for  France  am  f  , 
An'  if  I  'm  on  the  losing  wde,  I  *11  strike  a  stroke  before  I  die  !  *^ 

*  Strike  i%  Sir  Knight !  we  *ro  one  to  ten,  and  at  the  least  thou  'It  honour  gain  , 
But  faiQ^  I  ween,  I  would  have  seen  a  eoore  of  lances  iu  thy  train/ 
O'er  the  bridge  and  through  the  portal  rapidly  the  knight  has  sped. 
And,  striking  deep  his  gilded  spurs,  full  eagerly  his  way  doth  thread. 
Many  a  woman  termr-stricken,  many  a  flying  churl  he  meets^ — ■ 

*  The  strife  is  done,  the  walls  are  won  ! — the  foe  \  the  foe  is  in  the  streets !  * 
Still  swerves  be  not,  but  grasps  his  lanf^e,  and  tries  his  sword  within  its  sheath, 
Ills  teeth  af«!  clench *d,  his  eyes  gleam  forth  like  fire  his  aventayle  beneath  ; 
So  he  wins  the  summer  garden  where  his  love  he  sadly  left, 
By  her  father's  bitter  hatred  of  his  dearest  hope  bereft. 
Through  its  well-known  postem-gate  with  madly  hurrying  pace  he  stept — 
Too  late  I  too  late  l^tbe  storm  of  strife  but  now  across  iu  lawus  hath  swrpi. 
Many  a  ghastly  relic  *s  there,  the  fury  of  that  storm  to  prove  ; 
But  itill  the  peaceful  ficiwers  smile  on  amid  the  wreck,  like  woman's  knre  f 
Anrioutly  lie  hx>ks  around  him,  moving  on  amongst  the  slain. 
That  he  may  some  clue  discover  to  the  knowledge  he  would  gain  ; 
Till,  a  bonrshot  further  onward,  fast  there  falls  upon  his  eiar 
The  strife  of  war,  ibe  clash  of  swordat  the  dying  groan,  the  victor^s  cheer. 
Overmatched,  hemm^  m,  a  little  band  fif^te  on,  yoti  scam  m^t  count  a  soora ; 
And  on  thdr  leader^s  shield  there  gleam  the  haughty  bearijigi  of  Isaure, 

•*  Faintly  shines  the  evening  sun  upon  the  towers  of  fair  Toulouse, 

Faintly  on  tlie  summer  garden,  glittering  with  a  thousand  hueai 

Aloiimfylly  the  fair  Clemence  is  straying  there  among  the  dcad^ 

For  she  hopes  to  find  her  father  ere  life's  latest  spark  be  Hed. 

No  longer  beats  that  gallant  begirt,  no  longer  sternly  flash  thciso  eyes  ! 

Soon,  yet,  idas  t  too  late,  slie  Aiids  him  cold  and  lifeless  where  he  Uca, 

And  lovingly  tieside  him  streu^hM,  hand  cJaspM  in  hand,  and  breast  to  breast^ 

That  other  sleeps  whose  batter*d  helm  still  bears  the  violet  in  its  crests 

Oh  !  'cwas  a  piteous  sight  to  see,  as  o'er  the  dead  that  maiden  hung^ 

How  fast  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  how  franticly  her  hands  she  wrung. 

Now  to  lier  lover*s  corpse  she  clung,  now  kiss'd  her  father*s  lips  so  cold. 

Even  like  the  blusb-rose  clinging  to  the  tower  grey  and  old. 

**  From  that  time  forth  she  slowly  pined,  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day. 
Or  eVr  the  earliest  May-flrmer  died  tfl  those  she  loved  she  passM  away  ; 
And  the  haih  givtjn  her  father's  lands,  and  many  a  golden  merk  beside. 
That  gentle  hearts  may  tune  their  lays  in  honour  of  the  brave  who  died. 
And,  ever  as  the  iMuy  retumsj  a  loving  conte*^t  there  they  hold. 
And  in  the  victor *s  flowering  wreath  they  bind  a  videt  of  gpid.** 

Pierre  Casfiieuve,  in  bis  **  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Flaral 

^  Games  at  Toulouse/'  aro:ues  frt  m  an  infinity  of  data  that  they  were 

H  in&titiitetl  about  a  couple  of  hundred  years  before  the  fkir  CleTOencc 

■  flourished.     In  reply  to  this,  I  have  oiily  to  say,  that  if  abe  waa  not 

■  the  found resa  of  the  geutle  sports,  she  ought  to  haire  been;  and  ibis 

■  species  of  tinswer  in  other  respects  I  commend  tt>  all  thoac  who  wiali 
H  to  smadi  everything  like  a  stupid  controversy. 

H  Whilst  on   the  subject  of  love  and  murder,  I  cannot  belp  qtioting 

■  the  follouing  not  uu^^racetul  trifle,  from  the  forthcoming  second  ro- 
H          lunie  of  the  *'  Arundines  Cami ;  or.  Reeds  of  the  Cam."     It  baa  bccfl 
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Bpiet  into  Latin  elegiacs  by  the  head-master  of  E — ,  for  the  same 
rork  ;  and  I  waa  to  have  haa  a  copy  of  theae  longs  and  shorts,  in  time 
interweave  them  with  my  I^Iay  Garland  ;  but,  somehow  or  other, 
'  the  editor  of  the  "  Arundines  "  forgot  me,  amidst  the  warm  and  very 
startling  theoWicaJ  controversy  which  has  just  sprung  up  in  his  classic 
locality.  The  lovers  of  the  silver-fork  school  of  poetry  must  not  turn 
up  their  noses  at  what  they  may  fancy  a  vulgar  provincial  lilt.  With 
equal  justice  might  they  sneer  at  Hobert  Burns,  or  Barnes,  who  has 
not  long  since  written  some  poems  in  the  Dorsetshire  dialect,  ecjual  in 
beauty  to  the  happiest  etiforts  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughman's  tnuBe. 

THE    ROMANCE    OP   WILKINS   AND    DIKA. 

**  'Twaa  of  a  licker  marchini  who  In  Londoa  did  dvirelt. 
He  hud  but  one  darter,  a  most  beaiitifQl  young  gal. 
Her  name  it  ras  Dinar^  just  sixteen  years  old, 
Aiuj  the  had  a  large  fortln  in  silvyur  arid  ^uld* 

Sing  ri  M  de  rot,  &c* 

<*  She  had  twenty  thoanaiid  when  her  mother  should  die, 
Which  caused  many  liovyers  to  si^h  and  diaw  nigh. 
As  Dinar  was  a  hairing  of  heraeU  m  the  gjarding  one  day. 
Her  fayther  cum  (<j  her,  aud  ihun  he  did  say — 

Hi  fol  de  rol,  &C. 

** '  Go  dr«u  yourielf,  Misi  Dinar^  in  your  bridal  array. 
For  1  *ve  met  vitb  a  young  man  lo  gallyaat  and  gay  ; 
I  Ve  met  vith  a  young  man  of  t^n  ihotisand  a.year, 
Who  swean  ai  he  11  make  you  his  love  and  his  dear/ 

Sin^ng  ri  fol  de  rd,  &c, 

"  *  O  fayther,  O  faythar,  I  am  hut  a  child, 
And  to  marry  thi»  moment  i»  not  to  my  mind  ; 
But  all  mj  Urg«  fi>nin  I  11  fredy  give  o*er. 
If  you  let  me  be  single  for  one  year  or  more/ 

To  sing  ri  fol  de  rol,*  Ac; 

**  *  Go !  go,  boldest  darter,*  the  fayther  replied  ; 

*  Since  you  refuse  to  be  this  nice  young  man^s  brido, 
I  '11  give  your  large  fortiti  to  the  neari^t  of  kin. 
And  you  "E  not  reap  tha  benefit  of  one  single  pin,' 

Singing  ri  fol  do  rol,  Sl€» 

'*■  As  VtUikins  vas  valtikln  iti  the  garding  all  round. 
He  »e«d  his  dear  Dinar  Ijnng  dead  uptjn  the  ground. 
With  a  cap  of  could  piwin  a  lying  by  her  side. 
And  a  billy-doo  rich  said  as  how  for  young  Villikiot  slie  died. 

Singing  ri  fol  de  rol,  &c. 

*^  Then  he  ktsied  her  conrld  corpua  a  thousand  times  o*er. 
And  he  callM  her  his  jewel,  though  she  was  uo  more. 
And  he  tuck  the  cowld  pison,  like  a  lovyer  so  brave. 
And  young  Viilikins  and  his  Dinar  lie  buried  in  one  grave. 

Singing  ri  fol  de  rol,  &.c. 


**  Now  all  ye  nice  young  laydie«  don't  go  to  fall  in  love,  nor, 
Like  vtllful  Miss  Dinar,  go  for  to  wea  the  gw'ncir; 
And  you  cruel  peerinta,  ven  your  daiterfi  dap  eyea  on 
Young  men  like  young  Villikins,  remember  the  pison. 

Singing  ri  fol  do  rol,  &c/' 


THE  ALTERED  MAN* 

BY   FAUL    PBEKDBBGAST. 

A  MKi/ANCHOLY  story,  certainlyj  is  rather  out  of  place  in  ikfse 
pages  ;  but  yet,  after  the  fancy  hm  been  tickled,  the  heurt  often  fcA 
a  pleasure  in  being  ttiucbed.  After  much  laugbmg  it  is  a  relief  to 
aigb.  When  we  have  been  hearing  a  number  of  jiga,  we  like  soma* 
tbing  patbetio^a  song  of  blighted  love,  or  a  mournful  dirge.  TbcfB 
is  a  joy>  albeit  mingled  with  aadness,  in  the  sentiment  of  oompnAgioB ; 
and  we  invite  all  readers  of  feeling,  but  particularly  a  certain  claM  of 
young  inen>  to  mourn  over  the  ensuing  little  tale.  It  is  a  reenrd  «l 
the  fate^the  unhappy  fate  of  one  with  whom  those  youths  will  ^ym* 
patbise*  ]VIuy  they  take  wamiitg  by  his  example  I  but  the  eod^  sot 
the  beginning  of  a  narrative,  h  the  proper  place  for  ita  moral, 

Tom  Sparabott  was  a  handsome  young  fellow  of  foar-and-twentf. 
Tlie  favourite  of  nature  and  fortune,  be  possessed  a  house  and  grouBdis 
with  an  income  of  some  thousands  a-year,  a  good  figure,  and  regular 
features.  He  had  a  fine  ruddy  complexion,  the  result  of  hejltb  md 
exerci^;  short  black  curly  hair,  dark  hazel  eyes,  an  aquiline  no^e^  luA 
au  excellent  set  of  teeth.  We  mention  these  things  because  ihry — ia 
part,  at  least — gave  bim  an  interest  in  certain  eyes,  Alas  !  btJt  jet  u« 
not  anticipate.  Fie  stood,  by  hh  own  nccountj  iire  feet  ten  without 
his  shoes ;  and,  on  the  same  authority,  weighed  exactly  eleven  ttoiie. 

Tom  was  a  good  shot,  and  an  excellent  rider.  In  all  sport^s  terres- 
trial find  aquatic,  he  was  a  proficient.  At  quoits— at  skitttea — ^fevv  could 
come  near  him  ;  and  we  are  confident  there  was  never  a  better  wr  in 
the  Leander  Club.  Had  he  been  an  ancient  Greek  instead  of  a  joang 
Englishman,  he  would  have  carried  ofif  every  prize  at  the  Otympic 
Games ;  as  it  was,  be  had  won  cups  without  number,— at  troiting- 
matchea,  pigeon  and  sparrow  shooting,  steeple-chaseSt  and  timilar 
contests* 

He  kept  what  he  called  a  trap,  that  is  to  say^  a  dog*cart ;  a  eoh,  two 
hunters,  and  various  animals  of  the  canine  species.  Seldom  was  be 
seen  unattended  by  one  of  these  attached  creatures.  He  lived  wrll 
and  jovially  ;  his  ta!)le — when  he  dined  at  home — was  currounded  by 
congenial  f^pirits — uJl  of  the  masculine  order;  for  Tom  Sparshoit  ai 
yet  was  a  jolly  bachelor.  And  there  they  sat,  where  among  mart 
substantial  viands  were  mingled  the  broiled  bone,  the  griUed  dmi^ 
stick,  and  the  devilled  kidney  ;  and  they  pledged  each  other  in  the  f«4 
ojid  the  yellow,  and  the  sparkling  wine,  and  drank  the  nut*bn>wxi  tb 
from  the  pewter  tankard*  Tom  could  empty  one  at  &  draught.  Al4 
their  talk  was  of  guns^  and  dogs,  and  horses. 

Absorbed  in  manly  and  athletic  sports,  the  aoul  of  Tom 
disdfiified  the  desk  and  the  library — yet  he  read  a  little.     He 
the  Rnving   Cairndar — the  Sporitng  Magazine.     He  wrote 
regularly  made  up  one  volume  annually — his  botting-book.     He 
addressed  frequent  queries  concerning  fishing-tackle,  double-batrdbi 
likewise  four-y ear-olds,  black-and-tans,  and  other  quad rupeds^  to  ftiHt- 
ing  newspapers,  in  letters  which  he  signed  "  Snorkev,*' 

We  said  that  Tom   Sparsbott  was  a  bachelor.     Yes.      It  »«■  Ik 
boast*     He  was  a  bachelor — and  a  bachelor  he  declared  he  would  rt- 
main.     He   would   never   be   tied   up^not   be!     And    cert«i&lf  bi 
adopted  the  most  hopeful  plan  to  enable  him  to  maintaia  that  riiln 
tion  ;  for  he  never^  li  be  could  help  it,  went  into  the  aocieir  U  ^ 
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fair.  Not  tbat  be  bad  not  an  eye  for  femaJe  beauty — far  otberwise. 
Wheoj  in  tbe  course  of  a  ride,  be  j  lighted  to  tnke  a  driiii(flit  of  beer,  be 
could  behave  with  great  gallnntry  to  a  pretty  barmtud.  Bnt  in  a 
drawing* room  be  bad  nothing  to  say,  in  a  ball-room  nothing  to  do- 
bis  one  sole  deficiency  in  agile  accom p  1  is b mentis  being  dancing.  He 
could  not  stand  the  badinage  of  beauty,  and  yet  he  was  a  niatcli  for  any 
man  at  bandying  gibes  with  an  ostler.  The  heart  that  shrunk  not  at 
a  K|)iked  fence^  quailed  before  the  gaze  of  a  fine  bidy.  Oh — bang  it  I 
he  couldn't  understand  ber  nonsense.     That  was  what  he  said. 

After  as  good  a  day's  luint  as  the  county — Berkshire — bad  ever 
seen,  a  lot  of  the  most  capital  fellows  in  tbat  county  dined  at  Tom 
Sparshott's*  Tbey  sat  down,  rough  and  ready,  in  their  boots  and  knee- 
fthorts,  and  coats  of  red  and  green — Tom  at  the  head  of  bis  table, 
which  was  laid  in  the  drawing-room,  doing  tbe  bonours.  Toni*« 
was  the  sort  of  drawing-room,  for  bini  !  No  gimcracks  or  filligreea  ; 
no  pianos  or  ottomans  lying  about  in  tbe  way-  Tbe  walls  were  hung 
with  plates  of  setters  and  pointers  in  action,  and  fac-similes  of  horses 
standing  boll  upright,  with  puhJicans  or  borse-dealers  pointing  out 
tbeir  perfections,  and  gentlemen  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
looking  on.     On  a  side-board,   under  a  glass-case,  stood  a  silver  jockey 

^^ mounted' — a  prize  tbat  Tnni  bad  successfully  ridden  for. 

^B  The  lads  were  all  of  Tom's  age,  except  one ;  a  halt?  old  boy,  who 
^■«at  on  his  rigbt  hand.  This  was  a  thorough- going  old  English  'Squire; 
and  it  was  pteai^ing  to  heboid  him  sanctioning  with  his  countenunce 
and  example  the  peculiar  conversation  and  dinieunour  of  sjHjrting 
youth*  Long  tbey  aat,  loud  tbey  tulked,  noisily  they  sang  ;  and  they 
drank  a  quantity  of  wine  tbat  few  but  those  who  truly  hunt  can  carry. 
At  parting,  tbe  idd  'Squire,  whose  seat  was  in  tbe  vicinity,  wbiKpered 
an  invitation  to  Tom  to  come  and  dine  with  bim  the  next  day. 

Accordingly,  on  the  day  following,  Tom  8parhbott,  with  a  feeling  of 
inward  satisfaction  and  a  keen  appetite,  both  arising  from  what  he 
called  a  good  morning's  work,  namely,  tbe  beating  of  much  cover,  and 
tbe  bagging  of  a  great  deal  of  game,  duly  presented  himself  at  Nngley 
Hall,  tbe  mansion  of  Corduroy  Toppes,  Esquire.  He  bad  dressed  for 
dinner  in  a  coat  something  like  a  Quakers^  except  tbat  it  was  ligbi- 
green,  bad  a  collar,  and  was  graced  with  rteel  buttons  ;  in  a  remark- 
ably long  waistcoat  of  a  light-buff  material  striped  with  Hlac  ;  and  in 
trousers  of  drab,  to  « bicb  were  added  gaiters,  and  tbe  sort  of  shoes 
called  Oxonians.  This  costume  was  completed  by  a  silk  neckcloth,  of 
a  hue  resembling  the  sky,  only  tbat  it  was  diversined  with  round  white 
snots*  From  a  little  side^pocket  in  bis  coat  depended  a  short  gold 
cbaio  with  a  seal  at  tbe  end  of  it,  indicating  the  place  in  which  be 
carried  bis  watch ;  and  the  limited  extent  of  shirt- trout  which  be  dis- 
played was  decorated  with  a  breast* pin,  of  which  the  head  was  a  model, 
iQ  enamel^  of  a  pink^striped  jockey's  cap  gamiiJied  with  gdd  sport* 
This  was  Mt*  Sparshott's  usual  dinner  dratf — though  it  is  due  to  bim 
ta  say  tbat  be  would  not  have  put  it  on  had  be  expected  to  mert 
ladies;  and  therefore,  when  be  found  himself  at  Mr«  Toppes's  in  a 
piirty  where  there  were  bair*a-doaen  of  them,  attired  as  above,  whilst 
everybody  tut  himself  wai>  to  uae  hit  own  phrase^  ^*  fuU  fig./'  he  feJt 
eonuderably  discoooerted. 

*'  Nerer  mind,  mj  boy  V*  said  the  'Soatre,  aa  Tom  •tamiaereid  an 
excaae  for  his  hahihmenta.  **  You  oomdn't  have  expcel«d  to  osett 
pet^ooaU  at  an  old  bachelnr'a*  But,  ymi  see,  iVe  got  my  aieoe  Braiy 
down  from  town,  and  I  wanted  a  few  gtrk  to  meet  ber*    Btmj,  km 
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come  here!     This  u  my  young  friend,  Tom  Sparsibatt.     Tom— «i| 
sister's  daughter,  3Iisg  Denham/* 

The  damsel  to  whom  the  blushing  Tom  no\r  scr^pad  tbe  cafjietp  w« 
a  pretty  snd  very  elegant  girl,  apparently  about  tw^o  or  three-*x»d* 
twenty.  In  fact,  however,  she  was  a  little  older  thnn  that ;  hut  a 
lif ely  manner,  and  excellent  taste  in  dress,  prevented  this  circumstance 
from  being  apparent*  Ou  her  introduction  to  Tom  Sparsbott,  she  be- 
stowed on  him  an  agreeable  smile,  and  looked  aifability  at  him  from  i 
r'r  of  fine  blue  eyes  ;  so  that  he  was  emboldened  to  say,  '*  How  d'ye 
?"  adding,  not  exactly  ^*  Miss/'  nor  yet  ''Ma'am/'  but  an  indistinct 
something  which  might  have  been  understood  for  either. 
**  Well,  Tom  i  what  *a  the  news  ?"  asked  'Squire  Toppea, 
"  Urn — "  answered  his  young  friend.  *'  Not  macb.  Vou  Ve  heard 
that  Dawkins  wants  to  sell  his  mare  ?"  ^m 

'*  Eh  ?     No !"  replied  'Squire  Topped.     "  How  much  ?"  ■ 

'*  Fifty.     But  I  'm  told  she  shies  "  ^ 

*'  Ah  I"  observed  the  'Squire ;  "  then  that 's  do  go.     Bea8j*-^Mr. 
Sparshott  here,  is  the  best  judge  of  a  horse  in  the  county «." 
'*  Are  you,  Mr.  Sparshott  ?"  inquired  the  young  lady. 
**  Middling,'*  answered  Tom  with  modesty.  *  *,.  * 

'*  Then/'  returned  Miss  Denham  archly^  **  as  uncle  means  to  huf  me 
a  pony,  I  shall  beg  you  to  choose  it." 

The  heartv  old  gentleman  laughed  at  this  playitU  Mul ;  whilst  Tom 
Sparshott  told  the  ^ir  speaker  that  he  was  sure  he  should  tje  hapjiy  ta 
be  at  her  service  any  day.     Here,  dinner  being  announced,  the  caai- 

Eany  descended  from  the  drawing-room,  where  the  above  ccmversution 
ad  taken  place.  Tom,  in  imitation  of  the  other  gentlemen  present, 
offered  bis  arm  to  the  lady  next  him — that  is  to  say,  to  Miss  Den- 
liam,  and  by  consequence  was  placed  by  her  side  at  table,  ibe  head  of 
which  was  occupied  by  an  ancient  female  relativej  wbo  was  alao  the 
housekeeper  of  Mr,  Corduroy  Toppes* 

Under  ctrcumKtances  such  as  the  present,  it  was  castmnary  with  Mr. 
Sparshott  not  to  open  his  mouth,  except  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
something  into  it,  any  more  than  he  could  help.  Accordingly  he 
sat  and  held  his*  tongue,  notwitluitanding  many  temptations  to  the 
contrary  which  were  funiislied  by  his  fair  neighbour  in  ob^ervatitmt 
addressed  to  a  lady  opposite  on  the  pleasures  of  a  c«mntry  life.  Yet 
be  was  very  nearly  joining  in  once,  when  she  exclaimed  with  enthu- 
siasm that  she  should  like  a  good  gallop  over  the  downs*  And  the 
probability  i»  that  be  would  have  remained  silent  till  tbe  ladies  lmd»  as 
he  mentally  phrased  it,  bolted,  had  not  one  of  them,  a  married  damep  be- 
fore merrtinned  as  sitting  opposite,  begun  to  rally  him  on  hit  taciturnity. 

"  Miss  Denham,"  said  she,  *-  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sparshott  is  in  love." 

**  Ah  I     Am  I?"  said  Tom,  helping  himself  to  a  potatoe. 

'*  Oh  J  "  exclaimed  the  young  lady  ;  '*  Mr*  Sparshott  is  too  sensilile 
for  that." 

'*  I  should  think  I  was/'  observed  the  young  sportsman. 

"But  don't  you  tjometimes  feel/'  pursued  the  elder  lady ^  "tbat  you 
would  want  a  companion  ?" 

"  I  *ve  plenty  of  companions — jolly  dogs/'  answered  Tom. 

''  A  nice  dog/'  remarked  Miss  Denham^  "  is  really  quite  a  emcipst* 
nion." 

"  Do  you  like  dogs  ?"  Mr.  Sparshott  could  not  help  aakmg* 

"  Oh  yea  I  "  she  replied. 
*'  What  sort  of  dogs  ?" 
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*'  Oh ! — those  dear  little  spaniels — or,  stop — wbat  are  tbose  fine  large 
fellows,  with  bkck  curly  liair,  that  carry  sticks,  and  go  into  the  water?" 

"  Newfoundlands?"  suggested  Tom* 

'*  Yes ;  tbo»e  are  what  I  mean.  I  think  they  are  such  faithfulj 
attached  creatures !" 

"Make  capital  re  trie  vera,"  he  observed, 

*'  Do  they  ?'*  said  she,  as  if  she  understood  what  he  meant. 

** I  believe  you/'  said  Mr-  Tom  Sparshott.     '^lii^  you  like  setters?" 

'^  Yes/' 

**  Pointers  ?" 

**  Oh  1  very  much — the  dear  pets  I  I  should  keep  quite  a  pack  of 
all  sorts  if  I  lived  in  the  country,  and  have  a  place  on  purpose  for 
them,  and  a  man  to  take  care  of  them,  and  alL" 

This  speech  so  highly  raitied  Mr.  Sparshott's  new  acquaintance  in 
bis  estimation,  that  he  really  considered  her  worth  talking  to,  and  he 
proceeded  to  edify  her  with  a  dejscription  of  bis  canine  establishment, 
recounting,  in  detail,  all  the  pointers,  setters,  spaniels,  terriers,  and 
other  dogs  of  which  it  consisted,  with  their  several  sizes,  conforma- 
tions, colours,  and  characteristics  intellectual  and  moral*  From  time 
to  *iir'^  sshe  interrupted  him  with  questions  and  remarks,  which  he 
really  thought  very  acute.  Dogs  led  to  guns  and  shooting,  with  all 
their  ramifications  of  patent-breeches,  dooble-barrelsj  copper-caps,  and 
cartridges  ;  and  next  came  horses,  entailing  an  elucidation  of  the  turf, 
ftnd  a  very  extensive  exposition  of  veterinary  surgery.  In  the  mean 
time  Tom  bad  become  ro  much  at  home  with  his  fuir  listener,  that  he 
more  than  once  asked  her  to  take  wine,  banded  her  plate,  helped  her 
to  different  things,  and  really  behaved  as  the  gallant  reader  would  do, 
if  similarly  seated  at  a  dinner-party.  Occasionally,  by  accident,  she 
dropped  lier  handkerchief,  and  be  actually  picked  it  up  for  her.  In- 
deed, they  soon  became  on  such  terms  of  familiarity,  that  at  dessert 
she  unaffectedly  told  him,  like  a  good  fellow,  to  peel  her  an  orange* 
and,  when  he  had  done  so,  gave  him  b;df  of  it. 

When  the  ladies  retired,  Tom  looked  after  her  over  his  shoulder  as 
far  as  the  door,  and,  as  she  disappeared,  gravely  nodded  his  head, — an 
involuntary  gesture, — the  external  sign  of  a  conviction  that  she  was 
"  one  of  the  right  sort,"  Mr.  Sparshott,  it  is  true,  admired  her  prin- 
cipally for  her  mind,  such  as  he  conceived  it  to  be ;  but  her  graceful 
figure,  bright  eyes,  chesnut  curls,  and  slice  features,  were  **  points  ** 
which  had  no  little  influence  on  his  opinion  of  her. 

We  have  said  that  Tom  ivas  a  good-looking  young  fellow.  Whether 
it  was  solely  on  this  account  or  not  that  Miss  Denham  treated  him 
with  such  marked  favour,  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  should  be  stated  that  she 
was  aware  of  bis  worldly  circumstances  ;  that  her  own  expectations,  as 
she  had  brothers,  were  moderate  ;  and  that  she  was  at  an  age  when 
young  ladies,  who  have  only  their  charms  to  depend  upon,  will,  if  they 
ure  wise,  endeavour  to  make  the  most  of  their  time. 

Be^sy  made  a  stay  of  some  months  at  the  'Scju ire's,  and  Tom,  during 
that  period,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her*  Their  intimacy 
went  on  iucreasiuy;,  till  at  length,  when  he  called  in  of  an  evening,  it 
waii  a  common  thing  with  her  to  mix  his  brandy  and  water  for  him, 
and  to  light  and  bund  him  his  cigar.  He  i\^\k  began  to  go  to  parties 
where  he  tliouglit  there  was  a  chance  of  meeting  her,  and  at  these  he 
would  sit  in  a  corner  of  tlie  roum,  where  f»he  came  every  now  and  then 
to  talk  to  him,  or  to  bring  him  a  book,  of  the  sort  that  he  liked,  to 
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read  during  the  quadrilles.  Then  she  worked  a  cigar-case  for  faini^ 
and  once  she  mended  his  shot-belt-  Things  having  cotne  to  this,  tt 
will  not  appear  surprising  that  the  relation  between  the  partie-s  becajne 
ultimately  decidedly  interesting*  Yes ;  such  was  the  fact.  Tbetport*- 
man  was  winged,  to  say  no  more,  at  la^. 

Her  visit  being  ended>  Mi^  Denham  returned  to  town.  A  mi^aii- 
cholv,  perceived,  and  of  course  derided,  by  all  his  friends,  now  sdJKpd 
on  'torn*  He  waa  sometimes  seen  dawdling  about  in  the  fields — with- 
out his  gun;  he  would  wander  by  the  river-side  with  no  fishing-rod; 
nay,  he  would  even  roam  among  the  woodland  solitudes  by  mocmlighi, 
when,  not  being  a  poacher,  of  course  he  could  have  no  intent  to  de- 
stroy ganie>  but  where^  by  mistake,  he  was  once  actually  collared  by 
his  own  gamekeeper. 

After  having  gone  on  in  this  way  for  some  weeks,  he  aU  at  once 
mysteriously  disappeared.  What  had  become  of  him  waa  a  secret; 
but^  as  Mr.  Corduroy  Toppesj  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  smiled 
and  winked  his  eye,  it  was  presumed  to  be  known  to  that  gentietniuL 
The  fact  was  that  Tom  had  gone  to  London.  He  could  struggle  with 
his  feelings  no  longer;  and  he  went  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Bessy^  and  offer  her  his  hand,  his  heart,  and  worldly  estate,  real  and 
personal.  Handsome^  youngs  moneyed,  of  course  he  was  accepted  at 
once. 

There  is  a  street  leading  out  of  Grosvenor  Square, — ^there  »  a  houae 
in  that  street  ^vith  a  foreign  name  on  the  door;  within  a  week  after 
Tom  Sparsliott's  acceptation, — for  the  lawyers  interposed  a  brief  delijr 
bet^reen  that  and  marriage  :  and  oh  what  a  settlement  was  mm 
during  that  interval  on  Bessy  ! — within  a  week  after  he  had  thoj  oom- 
ndtted  himself,  could  an  eye  have  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  hotuw 

quest  ion  J  it  would  have  beheld  Tom^  even  Tom  Spanltoit,  taking  a 

son  in  the  Polka  of  a  Frenchman  ! 

In  process  of  time  Tom  returned  into  the  country.  His  friend 
Wilkins  went  to  call  on  him,  Wilkins  was  shown  into  the  drawing* 
riK>m— bow  changed  was  that  drawing-room  I  The  plates  of  lioCM 
and  grooms  had  quitted  the  walls,  which  had  been  newly  paperrit 
and  adorned  with  sentimental  pictures ;  delicate  rose  curtains  tar* 
nibbed  the  windows,  in  which  stood  costly  exotics ;  where  lowing- 
pieces,  fishing-rods,  and  boot-jiicks  were  formerly  standing  or  lyiof 
iibout,  stood  china  vases,  of  no  manner  of  U8e  whate%''er ;  <m  a  ntv 
rosewood  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  lay  elt^antly-licmnd  voJooifS^ 
all  red,  and  green,  and  gold,  and  a  large  illuminated  album.  A  gnod 
piano  occupied  nearly  one  side  of  the  wall.  The  air,  once  redolesltf 
the  mild  havannuh,  now  breathed  eau- de-cologne  and  rose- water.  Br 
a  sofa,  on  which  reclined  a  fash  ion  ably -dressed  lady,  sat  an  tnfrmlftf 
young  man,  in  a  costume  strongly  resembling  Prince  Albert'%— «  « 
appeiirs  on  the  backs  of  the  music- hooks.  He  appeartnl  to  bat*  bws 
reading  tlie  last  new  novel,  which  he  was  holding  in  his  b^fi?  *r^  t^. 
lady.  On  Wilkins's  entrance  he  rose,  and  gracefully  beg^ 
dnce  Mrs.  Sparshott  to  him.  Could  it  be  possible? — yes,  ;.  -,-x.  .^ 
HparsJiott  I 

Wilkins  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes, — ^he  said  he  started  cstf  k 
had  been  thunderstruck ;  but  there  were  the  same  featurtfa,  tUofl 
composed  ;^  the  fiimiliar  voice* — ^but  subdued  and  silvery.  ]t  iraito 
old  friend  Tom — find  Wilkins  was  going  to  slap  him  on  the  bekck ;  kl 
a  deprecatory  gesture  prevented  him.  Mr.  Spari!thuli  dcMrrd  him  ► 
take  a  seat ;  and  he  sat  on  a  chair  of  while  and  grdd  w^ili  o  ciitlitf 
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of  crimson.  They  entered  into  conversalion,  wluch  Tom  himself 
turned  fmin  his  once  favourite  subjects  to  Almack's  and  the  Opera  ;  to 
the  confusion  aud  discomfiture  of  )>oor  Wilkins,  who  did  not  know  one 
from  the  otiier.  Then  Mr.  Sparshott  rang  for  refreshment.  It  came 
— ^in  the  shape  of  sweet  biscuits  and  some  foreign  wine.  Where  was 
the  baked  ham? — where  the  beer? — and  ah!  where  the  vessel  of 
pewter  to  Iiold  itj  which  wouJd  once  have  stood  on  thut  tray  ?  This 
was  too  much  for  Wilkins;  and  he  boldly  said  he  should  like  some 
malt  liquor,  which  was  sent  for;  but  not  till  Tom  had  looked  in- 
quiringly at  Ills  lady.     And  it  was  brought  in  a  porcelain  mug. 

Mr.  Sparshott  took  Wilkins  over  hiii  grounds  to  show  him  the  im- 
provements he  had  made.  These  included  the  alteration  of  his  stables 
to  make  room  for  a  larger  coach-house;  and  the  demolition  of  his 
kennelj  on  whose  site  there  \^'as  in  course  of  erection  a  ctJnservatory. 
Tom  asked  his  friend  to  stop  and  dine  with  him.  They  took  a  small 
quantity  of  claret  after  the  meal;  and  then  went  up  to  tea — actually 
to  ha!  After  which,  Mrs.  Sparshott  stit  down  to  the  piano,  and  sang 
some  Italian  iiirs,  whilst  Tom  stood  and  turned  over  the  leaves  for  her. 
Again,  at  times,  Wilkins  almost  disbelieved  his  stnses^  wlren  they  told 
him  that  tisat  correct  yoking  man  in  black,  with  his  white  waistcoat 
and  neckcloth*  was  Tom  Sparshott.  Smoking  was  clearly  ont  of  the 
question ;  and  he  accordingly  took  leave  at  an  early  hour,  with  a  load 
au  hb  spirits  that  made  him  feel  quite  melancholy.  The  evening  had 
been  so  "  alow!" 

lie  said  that  Tom,  on  inquiry,  expressed  himself  happy,  bnt  in  a 
tone  rather  of  resignation  than  of  gladness  ;  and  that  his  face  wore  that 
pensive  expression  which  we  often  observe  in  reformed  characters. 

Once  ogain  he  saw  Tom,  accooipanied  by  bis  lady,  passing  by  a 
skittle-ground.  He  stopped  and  looked  wistfnliy  over  the  palings ; 
but  a  slight  though  sudden  puO  at  the  elbow  seemed  to  tear  hmi  from 
the  spot*  He  k»oked  back,  however,  over  his  shoulder,  and  Wilkins 
thinks  he  must  have  seen  him  (VVilkinb)  making  a  grimace  at  him. 

Wilkins  saw  him  yet  once  more.  It  was  at  a  family  tea-party. 
There  was  Tom,  once  the  free  and  easy — now  the  sober  and  demure^ — 
handing  toa:st  and  mufbns  around  to  a  circle  of  ladies*  And  this  was 
the  whilom  noisy »  rattling,  dashing  varttiirttj  *'  Snorkey  !" 

Such  was  the  end  that  this  fine  young  fellovv  came  to  I  Me  gave  up 
bis  shooting;  Mrs.  Sparshott  insisted  on  it.  She  would  not  let  him 
stop  out  all  day,  and  come  home  and  go  to  sleep  in  the  evening. 
He  discontinued  his  hunting;  she  would  not  allow  him  to  risk  his 
neck.  He  no  longer  bad  his  jolly  parties;  she  could  not  endure  a  net 
of  rude,  riotous  bears.  His  dogs  he  got  rid  of;  she  thought  them 
disagreeable.  He  kept,  indeed,  a  pair  of  horses,  and  a  handsome  car- 
riage— -for  that  she  approved  of,  but  she  would  not  allow  him  to  drive* 
She  would  rather  that  he  would  sit  with  her.  And  she  made  him  go 
to  church  and  take  a  book  with  him>  and  find  out  the  lessons  for  her, 
and  attend  to  the  service* 

What  was  he  to  do.''  Destitute  of  any  other  resource,  be  was 
obliged  to  betake  himself  to  books  and  study  ;  and  thus  the  jolly  Tom 
Sparshott  of  other  days,  became,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  rollicking  young 
blades  in  the  neighbourhood,  converted  from  a  ''  brick  *'  into  a  '*  spoon." 

Alas,  poor  Sparshott !  Alas,  jN>or  Snorkey  I  Beware,  young  sjwrts- 
men,  beware  of  beauty  1  or  one  of  these  days  yon  may  be  bagged 
like  him. 
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WRITTEN   AXD    ILI^DSTRATED   BY    ALFRED    CROWQCtlX. 
THE  LODGING  HOUSE. 
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H  E  lodging-house.  Observe  it  I  Be* 
hold  it9  mysterious-looking  front,  evi* 
dently  once  a  fashionahle  house,  in  ft 
fashionable  neigbbourbood, — the  wide- 
worn  door-step,  the  ill-painted,  masstre 
door,  the  large  lion-faced  knocker,  with 
its  magnificent  iron  frown,  fast  falling 
under  the  inHuence  of  rust  and  prouiis- 
gory  licks  of  paint  \  The  old  himp*iron, 
straddling  across  the  entry,  tenontlcsa 
and  discoDsolatey  is  flared  out  of  coun- 
tenance by  the  perking  parish  g^  lamp ; 
while  the  useless  flamb^u  extingutshem, 
twisted  and  wora^  are  dropping  from 
their  hold  I 

The  kitchen  n^ndows,  that  once  were  kept  in  continual  blase  by 
roaring  and  hospitable  6res,  are  melancholy  and  dusty  :  the  rusty 
grate — the  joint  property  of  the  whole  house^ — has  its  magnificent 
swallow  crammed  with  bricks,  leav^ing  but  merely  room  for  a  small 
portion  of  fire  to  cook  with.  Why,  in  former  years  its  cheeks  would 
have  burnt  with  shame  and  indignity  at  bo  miserable  a  blaxe  1  The 
whole  kitchen  has  a  musty  and  underground  smell,  proceeding  froin 
the  continual  dab  washes  going  on  at  the  convenience  of  each  occu- 
pant* The  parlour,  although  second  in  importance,  being  nearest  the 
door,  we  will  speak  of  first*  The  blinds  are  dwarf  Venetian ;  they 
were  once  green,  but  being  wet- wiped  for  a  long  period,  haire  got  into 
a  kind  of  pea-soup  colour,  with  an  irregular  arrangement  of  ribs.  The 
windows  are  cleaned  up,  as  far  as  the  lower  frame  is  concerned,  but 
the  upper  are  neglected,  which  give  a  very  dubious  colour  to  the  sup- 
prMied  white -hoi  land  blind  that  reaches  down  only  that  length — ^beiog 
one  of  the  many  lodging-house  delusions,  where  they  are  furnished^ 
The  apartment  is  large  and  dingy,  of  no  particular  colour;  the  furni- 
ture few  and  far  between,  with  a  mirror  of  unpleasant  reflections.  The 
door  looks,  of  course,  into  the  passage  or  hall,  in  all  lodging- houfiea  : 
this,  I  believe,  is  always  the  same;  being  neutral  ground,  it  is  very 
much  neglected, — the  charwoman,  from  her  hanging  her  old  bonnet 
and  ragged  shawl  upon  the  hat  and  cloak  rack,  appears  to  be  the  per- 
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mitled  possessor.  Pattens  and  clogs  grow,  I  believe,  in  the  dirt  of 
tlrese  passages,  as  I  never  by  any  chance  missed  tumUing  over  something 
of  the  kind.  The  floor-cloth  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  efforts 
of  genius  displayed  by  the  landlady,  who  is  always  contriving  to  place 
some  hole  somewhere  else,  so  you  are  never  certain  which  trips  you 
up:  this  is  more  wonderful,  since  you  cannot  form  a  most  distant  idea 
of  how  it  conld  be  taken  up  or  put  down.  The  before-mentioned 
parlour  is  occupied  by  a  young  married  couple,  who  have  ventured 
into  matrimony  with  a  perfect  reliance  on  chance,  never  having  pos- 
sessed any  prudence  or  furniture.  The  bride  still  delights  in  all  her 
virgin  finery,  and  sets  dressed  all  day  and  reads  novels  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  male  delinquent,  who  fancies,  with  the  other  deluded  one, 
that  his  triding  salary  will  be  nlways  enough,  and  that  matrimony  al- 
together is  rather  a  delightful  leap.  Their  domestic  economy  is  en- 
tertaining in  the  extreme ;  loins  of  mutton  composed  of  four  chops, 


and  half-leg»,  which  are  somewhat  difficult  to  be  recognised  by  family 
men :  the  red  and  white  ordered  in  the  delirium  of  the  honeymoon, 
under  the  ancient  names  of  Port  and  Sherry,  have  long  since  vanish  - 
ed,  but  the  bottles  remain  under  the  sideboard  as  a  warrant  of  respect- 
ability; in  lien  of  which,  however,  the  galvanic  pot  of  pewter  reigns 
paramount,  and  the  bride  finds  out  that  the  "angelic  man"  smokes! 
A  penny  havannah  does  much  to  destroy  poetry  i 

The  lady,  as  yet  having  no  family  cares,  may  be  seen  in  her  little 
cottage- bonnet  and  neat  morning  dress,  trudging  briskly  with  her 
husband  early  in  the  morning  to  see  him  part  of  the  way  to  business : 


6M 
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,  alniaimcka  would  say^  ''  about  this  time  much  real  Lappineti  mi) 
b^  expected.''  Here  we  leave  the  young  couple,  aud  turn  round  t 
gable  in  the  passage,  and  enter  the  back  parlour,  occupied  by  th« 
widow  of  an  olficer — if  we  may  judge  by  the  military  miniature  owet 
the  mantel-piece^  and  an  old  epaulet-box  which  contains  her  frovit  or 
afternoon  ringlets.  She  is  a  mas^ve  woman,  witb  a  voice  of  com* 
Qiaud,  and  a  sweep  in  her  train — splendid  under  any  other  circum* 
stances,  but  ridiculous  in  the  occupant  of  a  back-parlour.  The  aer* 
vant  of  the  house  has  a  decided  horror  of  her,  her  orders  being  eo&ti" 
nual  and  authoritutive^  as  if  the  poor  slave  was  her  own  private  pro- 
perty ; — the  Siddonian  tones  which  she  brings  to  bear  upon  an  order 
for  two  ounces  of  ham,  but  not  much  fat,  and  the  half  pint  of  porter 
drawn  with  a  head,  is  grand  beyond  conception.  Uer  morning  cos- 
tume is  peculiar,  though  not  picturesque ;  for,  while  dustinfi  her 
quarters,  sne  puts  on  what  she  terms  her  btable-dre^is— here  she  &»: 


Having  introduced  you  to  the  kdy,  I  leave  you  to  6ght  it  out,  aaJ 
walk  gently  up  stairs ;  they  are  rather  dark,  being  further  obacufcd 
by  the  blind  of  the  staircase  %vindow,  which  is  a  red-brown  land^espe, 
with  a  very  autumnal  tint :  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  this  dors  not 
strike  you  at  Br^t,  and  is  only  discoverable  by  the  full  opening  of  tir 
street  door.  The  slair  car  pet  k  are  shabby-  We  are  on  the  firsl-f  "'^ 
this  is  the  respectable  part  of  the  house,  that  doesn't  know  the 
lours  or  the  second-iloor ;  here  the  landlady  herself^- terrible  U 
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garrets — leaves  her  dignity  at  the  door,  and  coudeiKiends  to  du8t  the 
oriiaments  for  her  lodger. 

Tlie  occupant  is  a  little  lady  under  the  shadow  of  widowhood^  with 
an  annuity  and  a  hody-st?rvaiit — a  young  girl  done  into  an  old  wo- 
man by  the  aid  of  apron,  broad -hordered  cap,  and  hi^h  dresj*;  her 
child-like  features,  peeping  from  amidst  the  matronly  frills,  have  » 
decided  comic  effect j  laughahle  in  the  extreme, — that  is,  if  we  dared 
laugh  at  anything  appertaining  to  the  first-Hotn  lodger.  The  lady  has 
hmg  discarded  the  v^eeds,  which  choked  up  the  blossoms  of  her  beauty, 
and  takes  in  the  Belle  Assemblee.  (In  fairness  to  any  aspirant  for 
the  annuity,  we  must  say  that  the  lady  is  much  past  her  kittenhood.) 
8he  believes  briwever,  that  she  is  still  yoting  enough  to  embarrass 
herself  with  linen-drapers'  and  mantua- makers*  bills.  Poor  creature  ! 
she  flutters  out  one  day  in  an  arophane  Ixinnet,  and  the  next  day  iB 
forced  to  swathe  her  poor  old  jaws  in  flannel,  attributing  the  misfor- 
tune to  some  toot!4  which  has  been  gone  many  a  day.  8he  is  one  of 
a  large  class  who  war  against  time,  fighting  and  scratching  against 
grey  hairs,  till  they  are  out  of  breath  ;  as  if  Time  were  a  tax-gatherer, 
who  would  consent  to  call  ag»iin.  She  is  the  idolatry  of  the  landlady 
on  account  of  the  certainty  of  dividends. 

Pruceed  we  up  stairs.  The  stair-carpet  is  older,  and  more  worn, 
and  ends  at  the  next  landing.  The  second-floor  is  reached  1  here  we 
And  two  front  rooms,  where  equality  is  establishedj — this  is  the  only 
part  of  tlie  house  where  it  is  so. 

The  right- hand  room  is  occupied  hy  an  aged  woman,  of  lady -like 
manners^  and  her  dangliter:  the  room  is  neatness  itself;  the  window- 
curtains  are  unmatched  in  the  neighbourhood  for  wliiteness.  By  a  small 
table,  placed  in  a  favourable  light,  you  perceive  a  fair  girl  occupied 
with  some  water-colour  drawings,  with  a  bouquet  of  fluwers  as  a  study. 
She  is  an  artist,  and  by  her  exertions  adds  to  the  comfort  of  her 
mother,  who  raises  her  eyes  from  her  book  to  look  with  fondness  upon 
h*jr  daughter's  occupation.  The  light  streams  through  her  fair  ring- 
letSj  as  she  stoops  over  her  lahtjor  of  love,  and  gives  almost  an  angeOc 
transparency  to  her  soft  features  :  she  turns  her  head,  and  returns 
the  love-look  with  interest!  She  speaks!  How  beautiful  does 
reverence  and  affection  make  the  voice  sound  !■ — Close  the  door,  we 
have  no  right  to  listen  even  to  the  secrets  of  the  pure  end  innocent  I 

The  next  room  is  filled  by  the  voice  of  childhood;  a  littJe  rosy 
face  peeps  from  the  door>  and  with  the  instinct  of  infancy,  that  knows 
where  love  is  to  be  found,  beats  with  his  tiny  hand  upon  the  fair 
artist's  door,  to  summon  her  as  his  playmate ;  the  young  mother  fol- 
lows him,  and  seizes  the  young  truant,  and  carries  him  hack  to  his 
own  f|uartcrs :  here  is  another  infant  sleeping  in  its  cot ;  the  needle- 
work luying  upon  the  table,  and  everything  about  the  rcom  bespeak- 
ing order  and  industry.  A  few  toys  are  scattered  upon  the  iloor,  be- 
longing to  the  elder  child,  who,  hiding  behind  tlie  window-curtain, 
frowns  his  displeasure  at  his  detention.  A  transparent  shade  over  a 
table,  placed  in  one  of  the  window  recesses,  covered  with  tools,  shewa 
the  absent  husband  to  he  an  engraver. 

Further  up  still,  we  come  to  the  garrets.  Much  abused  rooms ! 
stigmatised  locality  !  refuge  of  the  destitute,  niaids-oF-all-work,  and 
j)oets  I  we  approach  you  with  fear  and  trembling  I  Take  care  you 
don't  knock  your  head  against  the  shelving  ceiling,  or  your  shins 
against  the  superannuated  bedstead,  which,  too  old  even  for  a  garret- 
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lodger,  U  thrown  out  to  cumber  up  the  narrow  space  left  hj  old 
tmnksy  bandboxes,  and  all  the  collected  rubbish  of  the  concern. 
Foar  black  doors  stare  you  in  the  ftice  ;  the  one  on  the  right  is  occu- 
pied by  a  great  mystery  !  It  is  a  tall  dark  man,  with  a  brard  blacker 
than  his  coat.  His  trousers  are  of  a  circumscribed  kind,  with  guiding 
straps,  and  Blucher  boots,  which  are  always  at  loggerheads  with  the 
bottoms  of  the  aforesaid  nether  integuments:  he  is  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  press,  penny  or  otherwise,  as  he  uses  much  ink  and 
paper,  and  is  particularly  busy  in  the  murder-season.  Although  lite- 
rary, he  is  not  looked  upon  with  any  respect  by  anv  in  the  bouse, 
except  the  maid-of-all-work,  as  he  fetches  his  own  oeer,  and  saves 
her  much  trouble  by  making  his  own  bed,  which  is  effected — it  being 
a  turn-up-— by  giving  it  a  turn  or  shake  as  he  lowers  it  at  night,  or 
rather  morning;  for  ne  has  a  latch-key,  and  is  frequently  heard  at 
blue  daylight,  miscounting  the  stairs,  and  breathing  rery  hard.  He 
■  is  perfectly  unknown  to  the  tradesmen  who  supply  the  house,  be 
being  in  the  habit  of  catering  for  himself,  slightly  varying  his  diet 
between  saveloys  and  bread  and  cheese,  bringing  them  home  in  a 
quiet  way  in  his  pocket. 

The  next  door — stop ! — ^you  must  not  go  there !— that 's  the  girl's 
room. 

The  next  has  for  a  very  long  time  had  no  occupant  but  the  wind, 
which  has  given  the  door  a  delirium  tremens,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  literary  man,  who  rushes  out  and  tries  to  stop  its  noise  with 
a  last  week's  number  of  crimson  crimes — which  only  makes  it  shake 
the  more. 

The  last  is  the  den  of  the  landlady  herself,  who,  with  a  rapacity 
peculiar  to  the  genus,  lives  in  all  sort  of  discomfort,  for  the  sake  of 

Erofit,  and  who  would,  if  she  could  find  a  customer,  let  this  her  \ast 
old,  and  live  in  the  outhouse.  You  must  guess  at  the  interior  of 
this  room  ;  its  comforts  are  composed  of  things  rejected  by  everybody 
in  the  house.  I  would  show  it  you,  but  dont  like  to  disturb  her !  for, 
entre  nous,  I  owe  her  a  quarter's  rent  1 
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A  PROUD  land  is  England  !     None  prouder,  I  ween. 
The  chief  among  nations,  of  ocean  the  queen  ; 
So  wide  in  dominion  the  sun  owns  her  sway, 
For,  dimless  in  glory,  it  knows  not  decay  ; 
But  smiling  for  erer  o*er  mountain  and  vale. 
Though  far,  'tis  the  voice  of  a  Briton  cries — "  Hail  !" 
The  sea  vieldeth  tribute,  its  pearls  are  her  own ; 
Earth  brmgs  forth  its  treasures  from  tone  unto  zone. 
How  proud,  then,  is  England  I — none  prouder,  I  ween. 
The  chief  among  nations,  of  ocean  the  queen ! 

A  proud  land  is  England  ! — nor  scornful  the  iKiast, 
While  her  children  are  firm  as  her  rock -shielded  coast. 
With  the  pure  wreath  of  honour  entwined  on  her  brow, 
She  will  ever  he  foremost,  as  first  she  is  now ! 
What  the  sword  has  achieved,  let  the  sickle  retain, — 
With  a  world  for  her  sceptre,  what  more  could  she  fj^u  ? 
Should  the  foeman  assjiil,  there  arc  stout  hearts  will  prove 
That  the  lion,  when  roused,  hath  no  trace  of  the  dove  ! 
How  proud,  then,  is  England  ! — none  prouder,  I  ween. 
The  chief  among  nations,  of  ocean  the  queen  ! 
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